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L  1  V  ;.  J...'  ii  -  -  .y 
FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Tbs  Society  for  the  promotioii  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Ednoation  at  the 
West  held  its  fint  azmual  meeting  in  the  Broome-atreet  Presbyterian  Chnrch,New- 
Yoik,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  35, 1844.  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  President  of 
the  Society  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  ww  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rct.  J. 
H.  Towne,  of  Boston. 

in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the.  weather,  the  anticipated  public  exer- 
cises were  deferred.  By  a  previous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directora,  it  was  decided 
that  a  pablic  anniversary  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the 
month  of  May,  1845r 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  the  amendment  of  the  constitotion 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  making  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society'mem- 
bers,  ex-officio,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  adopted. 

The  Society  thenjproceeded  to  elect  offioera  for  the  ensoidg  year. 

The  following  oflioers  were  chosen : 

9  vestment. 
Hov.  B.  F.  BUTLER,  New-Yoik  City. 

Tfte-9resnieiits. 
Cbiep  Jusncs  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rkv.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Rbv.  NATHANIEL  HEWETT,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
J.  M  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  PhUadelphia. 
CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  6.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

9(recfot«. 
Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rkv.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  » 
Rbv.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D., 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX.  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Kev.  W.  B.  lewis. 

Rev.  N.  S.  8.  BEMAN,  D.  D^  Troy,  N.  Y. 
How.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
A.  M.  COLLINS,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston. 
SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY.  Esq..  Boston. 
G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq., 
HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq., 

9rea«ttttr. 
DAVID  LEAVITT.  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

€orte«9oitliCnfl  Aecvetavjf. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

itecorUCnfl  5bectet«tj(. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 


CONSTITUTIOK 

Sotidtff&i^  ihi  pf&motian  of  CoBegiaie  and  Theologieat  Edmcatim^ 

at  tke  Wai, 


Aktiglb  I.  Thia  Anoeiation  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  fi>r  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Akt.  IL  The  olgeet  of  the  Society  rfiall  be  to  affoid  aanatance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institotions  at  the  Weat,  in  mch  manner,  and  ao  hmg  only,  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Dinctoia  of  the  Sodety,  the  exigencies  of  the  InstitutionB 
may  demand. 

Akt.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annnaHy  by  the  Society,  a  Preaidettt,  six  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eii^teen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  Tacancies.  The 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  ex-oflficio  members  of  the  Board  of  Direeton. 

Amr.  rV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  cootribnting 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Akt.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  anch  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

AmT.  VI.  FItc  Directors  shall  constitute  a  <|noram  lor  the  tiansaetion  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

AmT.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  aU  agencies 
for  collecting  funds,  to  iuTestigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  seteral  Institu- 
tions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  adyantageous  manner ;  (It  being  un- 
derstood that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations ;)  and  generally  to  do  whatcTcr  may  be  deemed  neoesaiy  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

AmT.  Vm.  This  constltntion  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  the 
altemtion  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


VEIISITY; 


QftieiN  or  VBB  «O0iBTY. 

Thb  Society  is  now  affording  assisiance  to  five  Institutioqs  viz., 
Western  Reserve  Cdlege  with  its  Theological  Department,  Illinois, 
Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
— ^They  are  here  classed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  foanded. 
The  extremes  of  their  origin  are  1826  and  1834— and  that  origin 
in  every  case  is  traceable  .to  the  increased  interest  in  the  "  Qregt 
West/'  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  other  kindred  organizations.  These  Colleges  were  all  projected 
by  religions  men,  most  of  whom  were  Home  Missionaries — they 
.were  established  upon  religions  principles — ^have  grown  up  under 
religious  influences,  and  have  all  been  repeatedly  blest  with  the 
converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  their  infancy  they  were  not  only  all  approved  and  liberally 
aided  by  the  Eastern  churches — but  the  foundations  of  some  of 
them  were  laid  after  very  extensive  consultation  with  leadiqg  benevo* 
ent  minds  in  these  churches.  For  a  term  of  years  they  went  on 
prosperously,  but  the  great  pecuniary  pressure  which  swept  with 
such  desolatbg  power  over  the  nation,  brought  upon  them  sudden 
and  disastrous  reverses.  Their  combined  losses,  arising  principally 
from  the  inability  of  benefactors,  both  at  the  East  and  at  tlye  W^t 
to  redeem  their  pledges,  have  not  been  less  than  two  hundred 
thoasand  dollars.  These  pledges  were  made  in  good  faith,  and 
under  circumstances  which  fully  authorized  the  several  Boards  of 
Trustees,  with  ordinary  allowances  for  failures,  to  regard  them  ys 
available  means.  And  they  would  have  been  most  cheerfully  .ice- 
deemed,  had  the  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them  continui^. 
But  it  was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  annihilated  and  tbqse 
Institutions  were  left  with  a  combined  indebtedness  upon  them  of 
something  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  an  offset,  however,  they  still  have  a  combined  C4i^ial  for  edu* 
cational  pnrposes  made  up  of  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  vested 
fiinds,  lands  &e.,  which  at  moderate  estimates,  at  the  present  time, 
«BKHiQt  .lo  naore  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  is  not 
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maintained  that  the  management  of  these  iBstitotions  has  been 
faaltiess.  Mistakes  have  occurred,  which  more  experience  would 
have  prevented,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  saj  that  their  conduc- 
tors did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  inflated  period. 
But  so  far  as  thej  erred  here,  they  did  it  in  common  with  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  nation.  After 
the  most  liberal  allowance,  however,  for  mistakes  it  is  believed,  that 
the  eastern  churches  have  very  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  their 
past  donations.  They  have  not  been  ingulfed,  as  many  seem  to 
suppose — but  may  yet  be  made  eminently  available  for  the  purposes 
of  education. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  circumstances,  no  alternative 
seemed  left  to  the  different  Boards  of  Trustees  but  to  resort  to  a 
ruinous  sacrifice  of  property,  or  apply  still  farther  for  Eastern  aid. 
Agents,  accordingly,  came  on,  but  found  very  general  pecuniary 
prostration  among  old  patrons.  Some,  too,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  more  should  be  done  for  western  Colleges.  Dis- 
couraging reports  were  of  course  sent  back,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
would  meet  and  raise  the  despairing  inquiry  *'  Can  we  go  on.**  And 
enemies  enough  were  always  at  hand  to  spread  abroad  the  taunting 
declaration — **  These  men  began  to  build  and  are  not  able  to  finish !'' 

Agents,  then,  must  be  continued,  or  the  Institutions  abandoned. 
Some  did  continue,  but  wept  in  secret  places  over  the  bitter  neces- 
sity that  kept  them  in  the  field.  Pulpits  were  closed  against  them, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  method  of  reaching  the  public  ear.  They 
were  in  danger,  too,  of  irritating  the  public  mind  by  pressing  in  any 
shape  their  successive  applications,  if  not  of  conflict,  among  them- 
selves. In  view  however,  of  the  labor  by-gone  years  that  would  be 
lost — the  money  that  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the  irreparable  in- 
jury that  would  result  to  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West — ^the  very  thtmght  of  abandoning 
such  enterprises  was  agonizing.  Then  they  would  rise  under  the 
mountain  weight,  and  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  persevere 
till  every  obstacle  was  overcome — believing  that  the  truth  on  their 
side  was  mighty  and  woyld  prevail,  provided  it  cbuld  only  be  made 
to  reach  the  public  mind. 

But  relief  from  an  unexpected  quarter  was  at  hand.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1842,  a  Convention  of  Western  churches  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  that  Convention  the  critical  condition  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  the  West,  came  under  consideration.  The 
idea  afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  this  Convention,  of  unit- 


\ng,  under  one  head,  the  several  agencies  of  those  institutions,  which 
had  been  operating  npon  the  eastern  field.  It  was  sabse<](uently  as- 
certained that  a  similar  idea  had  occurred  to  an  eastern  agent,  as 
well  as  to  a  distinguished  pastor  of  an  eastern  church.  In  the  pro* 
Tidence  of  God  these  minds  were  brought  together,  and  through  a 
period  of  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in  private  circles 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  month  of  March,  1843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta  Colleges  and  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  searching  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  came  unani« 
moosly  to  the  conclusion  that  an  association  ought  to  be  formed  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
Presidents  of  Lane  Seminary,  of  Marietta  and  Illinois  Colleges,  to* 
gether  with  a  professor  in  Wabash  College,  met  in  the  city  of  New- 
York — ^reviewed  the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
concurred  in  all  its  conclusions. 

The  question  now  arose — '^  Will  the  eastern  churches  sanction 
the  formation  of  an  association  V*  Private  circles,  public  meetings, 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  eastern  States  were  then  extensively 
addressed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The 
result  was,  that  delegates  met  in  the  city  of  New- York  on  the  30th 
of  June  18M;  and  organized  the  *'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West" 

MEETING   OF   THE    DIRECT0B8. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  when  a  Corresponding  Secretary  was  chosen  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  collection  of  funds.  At  this  meeting  ap- 
plications for  aid  were  made  by  each  of  the  above-named  Institu- 
tions, and  after  a  fall  consideration  of  their  case,  the  board  voted  to 
grant  them  assistance,  and  decided  that  the  manner  of  affording  it 
should  be  to  meet  deficiencies  in  annual  expenses ;  so  that  the  seve- 
ral Faculties  should  be  enabled  to  retain  their  places,  the  Institutions 
kept  in  vigorous  operation,  the  ruinous  sacrifice  uf  property  prevent- 
ed, and  time  given  to  secure  permanent  endowments.  It  was  thus 
decided  that  the  Society  should  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  removal 
of  debts.  This  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  difier- 
eat  Institutions  in  the  West. 

RESULTS   OF  THE   FIRST    YEAR. 

1.  In  hundreds  of  pulpits,  a  presentation  of  Collegiate  andTheolo- 


gical  iMiiltttions  has  been  secured,  with  all  their  bearmgs  upon  the 
permanent  well  being  of  society,  and  their  true  agency  in  the  work 
.of  evange^zing  the  West  It  is  believed  that  all  the  District  Aw>~ 
.ciatioDs  ifk  the  State  of  Massachusetts  hiure  ?oted  in  fa?OT  of  having 
this  subjeci  admitted  to  the  pulpits  ui^der  their  charge.  And  at  .a 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  New-Hampshire,  tl^ 
object  was  presented  and  a  vote  immediately  passed,  to  take  up  col- 
lections in  its  behalf  in  the  different  churches  in  that  State.  Simi- 
lar action  has  been  taken  by  some  Presbyteries  and  Synods  that 
have  been  addressed.  In  not  a  few  instances,  agents  have  been  ip> 
vited  by  pastor  to  go  and  present  the  object  where  it  was  oqt  of 
their  power  to  comply.  A  point  of  exceeding  importance,  therefore, 
to  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West  has  been  secured  by  this  organization.  That  such  institutions 
as  this  Society  prc^oses  to  aid,  are  fundamental  and  vital  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  West,  no  one  doubts.  But  if  no  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  importance  is  made,  while  other  objects,  to  say  the 
least,  no  more  important,  hold  entire  possession  of  pulpits,  and  thi|s 
,keep  the  e^  of  the  churches,  the  former  will  be  gradually  thrown 
into  the.fihade  and  neglected.  And  under  the  old  system  of  indi> 
vidiial  application,  appeals  were  as  generally  excluded  from  pulpits 
as  they  buve  been  admitted  under  the  new,  "  I  have  never  known, 
(says  one  of  the  most  observing  men  of  the  land,)  a  greater  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  in  a  single  year,  than  in  regard  to  helping 
western  seminaries." 

2.  Pastors  have  extensively  encouraged  an  annual  presentation, 
so  long  as  the  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  the  Society  shall  demand 
its  continued  existence.  This  meets  the  growing  aversion  to  giving 
phdgts.  In  prosperous  times,  they  were  freely  made,  and  extended 
over  a  series  of  years;  but  bitter  experience  with  regard  to  ina- 
bility to  meet  them  has  well-nigh  broken  up  the  system.  The 
agents  of  these  western  Institutions,  therefore,  must  either  abandon 
the  field  altogether,  or  traverse  it  annually.  But  an  annual  appli- 
cation from  so  many,  the  churches  neither  would  nor  could  en- 
dare.  How  long  would  they  bear  an  annual  application  from  the 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  heathen  world,  provided  they  were 
presented  individually  and  successively  for  aid  ?  The  most  painful 
sensations  were  awakened  in  many  a  western  mind  in  view  of  the 
danger  that  so  many  individual  applications  would  speedily  and 
effifictually  exclude  all  western  Institutions  from  the  eastern  field. 
The  comhiMlion  of  many  q»pUcatioiis  ia  one,  most  happily  meets 


the.  difficulty.  It  reaches  also  the  ease  ot  those  who  are  opposed  to 
P^mipieitt  funds,  but  are  willing  to  contribute  annuallj  for  imme- 
jdi^  eocpenditure. 

3.  This  combinatiop  has  also  secured  public  approbation  as  an 
,i^cqi|oinical  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  funds.  While  in  cer* 
tain  ^uarti^  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  undue  sensitiveness  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  agents,  and  while  the  origin  of  this  sensiti?^- 
nepi  IS  evidently,  in  not  a  few  instances,  traceable  to  a  covetous 
spirit,  yet  their  needless  multiplication  should  be  guarded  against  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner.  It  needs  no  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  combination  of  five  indq>endent  systems  of  agen^es  into  one, 
already  secured,  is  an  economical  arrangement  It  is  really  a  sim- 
pUfeatian  rather  than  muUipUcation  of  benevolent  machinery. 

.4.  Another  obvious  result  is,  a  judicious  expenditure  of  funds. 
This  expenditure  is  placed  by  the  constitution  at  the  disposal  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  entirely  of  eastern  men — pastors  and 
members  of  eastern  churches — whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  such  Institutions  as  may  choose  to  apply  for  aid.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  a  very  acceptable  feature  of  the  Society,  as  it 
secures  appropriate  responsibility  and  gives  desirable  security  to  the 
churches  that  their  benefactions  will  be  made  to  flow  in  the  best 
channels. 

A  just  discrimination  is  essential  to  the  proper  application  of 
funds.  Causes,  numerous  and  of  peculiar  power,  q>erate  to  pro- 
duce attempts  at  College-building  in  the  new  States.  These  at- 
tempts are  mainly  traceable  to  three  general  sources.  1.  Real 
interest  in  Collegiate  education,  arising  from  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  importance.  Where  this  exists,  and  every  thing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  numerous  points  in  a  given  State  present  about  equal 
chances  of  success,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  many  attempts 
should  be  made  where  but  a  single  institution  is  needed.  2.  Er- 
roneous ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  and  cost  of.  a  College.  With 
multitudes,  the  word  College  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term 
for  seminaries  of  learning  of  somewhat  an  elevated  grade.  The 
thing  aimed  at  is  well  enough,  but  the  name  does  the  mischief.  It 
is  in  the  charter  and  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  it  so  binds 
donations  that  they  become  forfeit  unless  an  institution  is  built  that 
in  its  proposed  course  of  study,  the  titles  of  its  officers,  and  so  on, 
answers  to  thb  name.  3.  The  spirit  of  speculation.  This  demands 
a  high  sounding  name^  as  a  more  modest  title  would  be  less  likely  to 
affect  the  value  of  property. 
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The  consequence  of  all  is,  that  institutions  are  forced  into  ex- 
pansion, not  bj  the  real  exigencies  of  the  country,  but  by  the  fear 
of  rival  influences.  They  come  into  disastrous  conflict ; — fund* 
and  students  that  should  be  concentrated  at  a  single  point,  are  scatr 
tered  to  sereral — ^the  energies  of  the  friends  of  education  are  di- 
vided and  sadly  misapplied,  and  a  necessity  for  foreign  aid  needless- 
ly created.  The  resulting  evils,  in  short,  are  well-nigh  innumerable, 
and  deeply  deplored  by  every  reflecting  mind.  If,  therefore,  these 
institutions  apply  for  eastern  aid,  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
churches  to  say  how  many  and  which  they  will  assist.  And  the 
appropriate^nethod  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  to  submit  the  case  to 
a  competent  board,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  impartial  decisions. 

5.  The  introduction  of  something  like  system  into  educational 
movements  at  the  West,  has  met  with  a  warm  response  at  the  East. 
If  we  analyze  that  sublime  whole,  "Foreign  Missions,"  we  find  it 
made  up  of  two  great  departments,  the  religious  and  the  educational. 
In  our  own  country,  these  two  departments  are  separately  prosecuted. 
There  is,  however,  just  the  same  propriety  in  classifying  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  this  Society  aids  at  the  West,  under  the  head  of 
''  Home  Missions,"  as  the  seminaries  among  the  heathen  under 
that  of  '*  Foreign  Missions."  It  is  in  its  nature  just  as  truly  a 
missionary  work  to  educate  youth  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  Gospel  ministry,  or  for  teaching  common  schools,  or  to  res- 
cue children  from  ignorance  and  from  Papal  and  other  delusions,  a» 
it  is  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  And  could  this  work  in  the  West  only  have  the  be- 
nefit of  that  charm  which  is  justly  imparted  to  it  in  foreign  opera- 
tions by  that  blessed  word  '*  missions,"  it  would  go  on  with  power. 
But  it  has  no  such  charm. 

One  of  the  above-named  departments,  by  means  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  kindred  organizations,  is  reduced  to  a 
system  which  is  at  once  simple,  efficacious,  and  safe.  Could  the 
educational  interests  of  the  West  be  reduced  to  something  like  such 
a  system,  it  would  be  like  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  on  that  broad  land ! 

6.  The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  has  already  been 
happy  and  powerful.  It  professes  to  help  those  who  help  themselves. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible  for  men  to  work  with  their 
full  energy  in  a  despairing  state  of  mind.  All  that  was  needed  has 
not  been  accomplished  during  the  year ;  but  enough  has  been  efiect- 
ed  to  prevent  despair  and  awaken  hope  with  its  electric  power.    In- 
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creased  action  at  the  West  has  also  been  called  fortl 
field  of  effort  and  prodacing  a  cluster  of  great  objects^Hfi&ted' 
expand  the  soul,' deepen  its  interest,  and  energize  it  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  work  on  hand  worthy  of  its  highest  and  noblest  powers. 
New  elements  of  strength  have  not  only  been  created,  but  new  com- 
binations formed,  and  formed  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  objects 
in  view  as  justify  the  expectation  of  most  important  results.  Pre-, 
nous  to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  there  had  been,  even  among 
the  institutions  which  received  its  aid,  no  concerted  action — no  di- 
rect mingling  of  sympathies — no  strengthening  of  hands  by  giving 
unity  to  educational  movements.  A  western  Professor,  in  speaking 
of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  says,  "  It  is  a  new  era  in  our  histo- 
rj,and  God  give  us  grace  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  to  use  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  with  diligence  and  wisdom." 

This  reaction  upon  the  West  also  appears  in  the  movements  of 
Boards  of  Trustees  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  indebtedness,*  The 
Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  ailer 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  the  aid  received,  and 
enumerating  their  losses,  passed  the  following  resolution  viz.,  "  That 
to  pay  the  debt  and  reinstate  and  endow  professorships,  the  Board 
will  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  within 
four  years  from  the  first  of  January  next,  and  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  allotted  as  the  effort  of  the  first  year." 

The  Tru.stees  of  Illinois  College,  at  the  their  last  meeting, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  viz., — 1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of  this  Col- 
lege ought  to  be  raised,  and  can  be  raised,  by  suitable  effort,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Illinois ;  provided 
a  sufficient  amount  be  realized  in  the  mean  time  from  the  '  Society 
for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education   at  the  West,' 

*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  fixiQg  a  time  for  the  Institntions  now  receiving  its  assistance  to 
free  themselves  from  debt,  and  beyond  which,  if  not  thus  freed,  aid  could  not  be 
expected.  To  this  it  is  presumed  the  Institutions  aided  will  not  object,  provided 
the  time  be  of  reasonable  length.  Suppose  five  years  allowed,  and  the  debt  of 
$100,000  reduced  $20,000  each  year  by  efforts  at  the  West,  while  deficiencies  in 
eorrent  expenses  are  met  by  this  Society — then  at  the  close  of  this  period  these  In- 
ititotions  will  all  be  disembarrassed,  and  have  in  their  possession  for  educational 
poiposes  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars !  It  would  therefore  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  name  the  benevolent  enterprise  involving  no  greater 
expense  that  promises  more  important  and  Ineting  and  bleaeed  results. — Secrt- 
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tomeet  deficienees  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution."  2. 
"  That  we  hail  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  the  formation  of 
the  above-named  Society,  as  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
and  distressing  exigencies  of  this  institution,  and  as  another  and  ob- 
vious evidence  that  our  eastern  friends  are  ready  to  do  whatever  lies 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
West,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  effort  as  soon, 
and  prosecute  it  as  fast,  as  can  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pe> 
cuniary  situation  of  the  country." 

The  Trustees  of  Marietta  College  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  an  effort  for  the  removal  of  their  indebtedness. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  Society,  an  agent  was  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College  to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  do  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  raising  of  funds — and  his  la- 
bors were  to  have  -a  special  reference  to  the  payment  of  their  debt 
A  large  amount,  for  that  State,  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Institution  writes—"  We  confidently  expect,  should 
the  Association  aid  us  as  they  propose,  that  in  three  years  we  shall 
be  able  to  roll  off* the  debt.     We  shall  try,*' 

The  same  determination  actuates  the  Trustees  of  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  And  their  ability,  with  suitable  effbr^  to  meet  their 
entire  indebtedness  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  Secretary,  during  the  year,  has  vis- 
ited each  one  of  these  Institutions,  and  held  consultations  with  Facul- 
ties and  Trustees,  and  this  point  has  been  especially  urged  upon  their 
attention.  He  has  also  addressed  not  a  few  public  meetings  at  promi- 
nent points  in  the  West,  with  a  view  of  arousing  appropriate  feeling, 
and  calling  forth  vigorous  action  on  that  subject. 

Not  far  from  one  hundred  delegates  from  half  a  dozen  western 
States  and  Territories  were  present  at  the  Convention  held  at  Cleve- 
land in  June  last,  and  after  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society 
had  been  fully  spread  out  by  different  friends  of  the  cause,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.,  "  That  the  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
is  eminently  adapted  to  give  preeminence  and  rapid  extension  to 
God's  chosen  instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  men,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  West,  and  henee  entitled  to 
our  confidence  and  earnest  co-operation."  A  similar  resolution  was 
also  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Beloit  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  and  composed  of  some  thirty  ministers  and  twenty  lay- 
men from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Northern  Illinois. 
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SKCBim. 

About  tvro  months  of  the  finaneid  year  had  paiaed  befon  th» 
Secretary  left  hiabome  in  the  West,  and  very  much  of  the  remainder 
baa  been  occvpied  in  labora  preparatory  to  the  aacoeaafol  proaecn* 
tion  of  the  enterpriae.  With  a  trifling  exception,  all  ether  aganoy 
baa  been  performed  by  the  officera  of  the  different  Inatitntiona^  and 
tbetr  aalariea  and  expenaea  have  been  included  in  the  appfopri* 
ationa  voted  to  each  by  the  Beard  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Every  agent  had  much  preparatory  work  U>  do,  and  in  a  variety  of 
waya  labored  under  diaadvantages,  eapeciallj  frem  the  pre-oceu- 
paney  of  the  field  by  other  objects.  The  difficalty  was»  to  And 
vacant  montha  or  Sabbatha,  when  this  cause  ceuM  reach  pulpiti 
without  interfering  with  aome  other  good  cauae  which  had  long 
been  in  the  field,  The  receipta,  however,  during  the  year,  have 
been  $17,004  71.  Thia  ia  a  generous  and  most  encouraging 
re^Mmse  to  the  appeala  which  have  been  made,  but  it  falls,  notwitb- 
staoding,  some  thousanda  of  dollara  short  of  what  the  real  exigenciee 
of  the  Institutions  demanded.  It  ia  enough,  however,  to  infuse  into 
them  newness  ef  life — and  also  to  inspire  the  Society  with  confi- 
dence aa  to  the  success  of  its  future  appeals* 

APPROPRIATIONa. 

The  above  amount  has  been  apprc^riated  in  the  following 
oiannner  viz.. 

To  Western  Reserve  College,  •  6090  12 


niinois  College, 

Wabash     " 

Marietu    " 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 


3774  45 
364226 
200034 
1132  31 


•15,588  48 

The  balance,  $1416  23  has  been  expended  in  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  travelling  expenses  and  the  inci- 
dental expenaea  of  the  Society. 

BNiCOirRAGEMENT   FROM  THB  PAaT. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  shows  conclusively  that  a  compara- 
tively few  thousand  dollars,  put  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  thia 
Society,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  hope  over  a  vast  field  where  despair 
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was  beginning  to  preYail ;  to  rcYive  the  flagging  spirits  and 
exhausted  energies  of  that  noble  band  of  men  who  compose  these 
western  Faculties-^men  who  are  able  to  do  a  vast  work  for  God 
and  their  country  on  that  field,  and  some  of  whom  have  already 
expended  the  better  portion  of  their  lives  and  energies  in  the  midst 
of  embarrassments  which  would  make  feebler  spirits  quail ;  suffici- 
ent to  keep  them  at  their  posts  that  they  may  carry  on  the  work  of 
mora]  and  intellectual  training  among  the  youth  of  that  great  val- 
ley, and  thus  prepare  antagonist  influences  at  this  season  of  peril, 
when  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  the  crafty  Jesuit  is 
laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  his  educational  structures ; 
sufficient  to  call  into  full  action  the  energies  and  resources  of 
thousands  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  West,  who  might* 
otherwise  give  way  to  discouragement — sufficient  to  secure  the 
permanent  existence  of  at  least  five  great  centres  of  light,  and 
fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  that  may  throw  out  to  all 
time,  over  the  millions  of  that  land,  an  elevating  and  purifying  and 
saving  influence. 

If  we  fail  of  securing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  toils  and 
sacrifices  of  bygone  years,  the  wheels  of  our  educational  car, 
"  grating  horrible  discord,"  will  be  rolled  backward  to  a  most  fear- 
ful distance.  Rolled  backward  on  that  battle-field  of  the  world  !  At 
a  time  too  when  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  are  in  earnest 
conflict,  and  in  the  issue  of  which  are  involved  the  dearest  interests 
of  such  millions  of  the  present  and  of  coming  generations !  Rolled 
backward !  When  every  thing  which  should  awaken  the  hopes  as 
well  as  fears  of  philanthropists  and  Christians,  and  rouse  their 
mightiest  energies — with  a  fearful  and  resistless  power  is  onward  ! 
Rolled  backward!  When  men  of  might,  firom  the  aged  veteran  to 
the  youthful  associate  are  on  the  field,  and  for  years  have  been  grap- 
pling with  the  foe,  and  only  ask  that  they  may  be  so  sustained  that 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sound  an  inglorious  retreat !  A  retreat 
rendered  doubly  inglorious  by  reason  of  the  comparative  ease  of  the 
conquest !  If  we  give  back  at  a  point  like  this — what  hope  of  final 
victory  ?  Rolled  backward  I  **  Never  !"  say  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle — "  never,''  says  the  voice  of  the  gathering  mil- 
lions of  that  land,  as  it  rises  and  in  thunder  tones  rolls  from  onfi 
mountain  barrier  to  another  I  And  who  can  doubt  that  eastern 
Christians  and  philanthrc^ists,  who  have  nobly  carried  on  the  work 
thus  far,  and  whose  destiny  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the 
West,  will  say  "  never"  t 
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Receipts  of  the  Society  for  tke  promotion  of  CoOegiaie  and  Tkeo- 
logical  Education  at  the  West,  for  the  year  ending  September 
25,  1844. 
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APPENDIX 

To  IBS  FnssT  BKFOirr  or  tbe  Soczkit  fob  thb  Pbomotioic  of  Collbgiais  akd 
Thbolooical  Education  at  the  West. 

Organieatum  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Presidents  of  several  Western  Col- 
leges at  the  Tract  House,  New  York,  May  10,  1843,  Rev.  Ansel  D. 
Eddy  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  was  ap* 
pointed  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox, 
D.D. 

Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
namely,  to  promote,  if  found  practicable,  the  formation  of  an  Eastern 
Association  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  Western  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries ;  the  Colleges  of  Marietta,  Jacksonville,  and 
Wabash,  and  Lane  Seminary,  having  associated  for  this  purpose,  and 
appointed  their  representatives  to  convene  this  meeting  and  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  they  shall  judge  proper. 

Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  were  followed  by  several  other  gentlemen. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters, 
Mconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  1. — ^That  an  organization  such  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  Colleges  present,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  practicable,  and  pre-eminently 
important  to  the  best  interests  of  education  and  enlightened  Christianity 
in  the  West,  and  in  our  country  generally, 

Besolved,  2. — ^That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  ma- 
ture a  plan  of  organization,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Bev.  Drs.  Peters,  Beecher,  Bacon,  and  Linsley,  and  Rev.  A.  D. 
Eddy,  were  appointed  as  that  committee. 

Adjourned  to  the  Friday  following,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
2 
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At  the  'adjourned  meeting  a  Constitution  was  proposed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  again  to  meet  June  29tb,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
.   the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner's  church. 

Jwie  29th,  1843. 

Met  according  to  adjournment 

Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps  was  present  as  a  delegate  from  a  similar  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Towne,  William  W.  Stone,  Esq^  and  James  C. 
Converse,  Esq.,  appeared  as  delegates  from  a  similar  meeting  in 
Boston. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  from  which  these  delegates  came 
were  presented  bj  them  and  read. 

In  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Boston,  a  form 
of  Constitution  recommended  by  that  meeting  was  submitted  to  this. 

After  protracted  consideration  of  both  the  proposed  forms,  the  fol- 
lowing Constitution  was  unanimously  adopted :     [Vide  Report,  page  4.] 

PLEA  FOR  WESTER2T  COLLEGES. 
The  following  graphic  and  powerful  Plea  from  the  pen  of  Prof  Posiy 
of  Illinois  College^  was  published  in  successive^numbers  in  the  New^ 
York  Observer^  immediaielg  after  the  organization  of  the  Society. 
It  was  written  some  months  previous,  and  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 
state  of  things  in  which  the  Society  had  its  origin^  and  of  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken  to  the  permanent 
and  higJiest  interests  of  the  Wcht, 

No.L 

The  present  public  sentiment  of  the  East  relative  to  Western  Colleges,  is  it 

wise? 

By  Western  Colleges,  I  promise,  I  mean  those  located  amid  the  new 
States  of  the  West.  The  present  prevalent  apathy  in  regard  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  general  indisposition  to  entertain  appeal  in  their  behalf, 
force  upon  us  the  above  inquiry.  Is  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
miud  on  this  subject  worthy  of  a  sober-minded  and  far-seeing  people  ?     Is 

K  it  marked  by  an  ealigli toned  Christian  benevolence,  or  a  sagacious  patriot- 
ism, or  even  by  a  grave  consistency  f  A  review  of  the  last  eight  years 
indicates  a  wide  change  in  public  feeling  relative  to  this  interest,  a  move- 

.  ment  fi'om  an  undiscriminating  and  unquestioning  patronage,  to  an  apathy 
impatient  of  solicitation :  a  transition  between  two  extremes,  neither  of 
them  marked  bv  a  sober  wisdom.  Eight  years  since,  and  the  interest  for 
almost  every  W  esteru  scheme,  that  of  Colleges  among  others,  was  a  pas- 
sionate and  popular  enthusiasm.    Motives  true  and  vast  lay  at  the  bottom 
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of  thw  feeling.  Christianity  and  oiviUzation  were  invoked  to  preside  at 
the  birth  and  nurture— a  new  and  niiglity  empire,  born  of  ourselves,  the 
future  depository  of  our  political  sovereignty,  and  marked  with  all  the 
magnificent  natural  features  of  a  high  destiny.  To  these  excitements  was 
added  the  alarm  of  attack  from  abroad.  Already  were  foreign  despots, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  watching  its  growth  with  malignant  interest. 
Tlie  folds  of  the  Papacy  were  around  infant  Hercules.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost — ages  were  in  the  hour — ^Patriotism  and  Religion  were  summoned 
to  the  re«>cue.  But  with  these  interests,  others  were  soon  blent.  The 
love  of  gain,  that  chronic  malady  of  our  nation,  had  just  come,  to  one  of 
those  periodical  paroxysms,  that  are  both  its  effect  and  its  punishment* 
The  delirium  of  imaginary  wealth  was  on  us,  and  in  sympathy  with  other 
excitements  of  the  day  its  movement  was  strongly  westward.  The  skies 
of  the  Mississippi  glittered  with  its  hallucinations.  Splendid  cities,  and 
princely  estates,  and  Phceacean  gardens,  stretched  along  in  gorgeous  per- 
spective, in  strong  proximity  with  the  forest  and  prairie,  through  that  land 
of  novelty  and  marvel. 

Benevolence  and  avarice  alike  looked  to  the  magnificent  realm  of  the* 
West,  and  too  often  they  embarked  in  enterprises  thitherward  on  a  com- 
mon bottom.  Speculations  glittering  as  a  South  Sea  dream,  floating  alike 
before  the  minds  of  botli,  looked  toward  that  gilded  clime  for  realization. 
There  the  love  of  gain  and  the  love  of  God  were  to  be  wedded.  Men 
were  to  gild  their  purse  on  earth,  and  their  crown  in  heaven  at  the  same 
time.    Truly  the  golden  age  had  come. 

Christian  benevolence  sympathized*  largely  with  popular  feeling. 
Princely  benefactions  hardly  waited  the  asking.  No  tale  seemed  too  wild 
for  credulity,  or  day-dream  too  gorgeous  for  hope.  Investigations  were 
seldom  instituted,  or  an  intelligent  discrimination  attempted.  It  seemed! 
as  if  the  East,  in  the  outpouring  plenitude  of  its  liberality,  was  ready  t^ 
undertake  the  founding  of  any  Institutions,  for  which  sectarian  or  local 
interests,  or  cupidity  speculating  on  benevolence,  or  the  uppermost  whim- 
sey  of  the  hour  cmild  devise  a  plausible  idea.  Sums  which,  if  judicially 
bwtowed,  would  have  constituted  the  gfvers  public  benefactors,  were 
lavishly  and  dispersedlj'  thrown  away,  merely  to  avoid  the  labor  of  inves- 
tigation or  get  rid  of  a  beggar ;  or  still  larger  charities  were  stimulated  by 
irrefragable  proofs  of  a  resulting  pecuniary  gai  n .  Education  was  to  beoome^ 
not  only  a  self-supporting  but  a  money-making  enterprise.  Every  school 
in  morals  or  manners,  in  philosophy  or  theology,  every  new  social  theory, 
and  all  the  strange  births,  witli  which  the  minil  of  the  times  was  laboring, 
were  to  have  their  representative  institute  and  make  their  triumphant  ex- 
periment on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West;  all  associated  in  the  minds  of 
their  projectors  and  patrons,  with  visions  of  splendid  estates  and  glittering- 
citiea,  springing  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 

Times  have  changed.  The  West  is  no  longer  an  El  Dorado.  It  is  a 
land  of  public  and  private  bankruptcy,  of  broken  promises  and  forfeited* 
credit,  and  suspended  banks,  and  wrecked  fortunes.  It  is  in  painful  and 
mortifying  association  with  disappointed  speculations.,  bad  debts,  unwise 
investments,  and  the  sickenihg  sense  of  being  swindled  and  over-reached.. 
The  carcasses  of  defunct  enterprises  of  mistaken  benevolence,  or  mistaken 
speculation,  have  made  the  whole  land  an  abomination.  The  color  of  the 
gold  has  gone.  Hues  of  gloom,  disappointment  and  disgust  have  succeeded. 
Heaven  has  forbidden  the  bans  between  Avarice  and  Benevolence,  and  left 
open  only  the  old  road  of  doing  good,  that  of  sacriflto  aDd'suflCertng.    £du*- 
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cation  has  safPered  with  other  interests.  Its  many  demonstrable  schemes 
of  self-stipporting  or  lucrative  institntions  have  exploded,  as  was. meet; 
but  they  liave  infected  with  their  repntation  the  wnole  West  Western 
institutions  of  all  classes  are  too  often  put  in  the  same  category,  and  turned 
away  from  as  alike  improvident,  wild,  visionary^  shallow  or  swindling 
schemes.  The  public  abandon  as  indiscriminately  as  it  took  up.  Colleges, 
that  have  meanwhile  been  quietly,  and  soberly,  and  fioiithfnlly  pursuing 
their  appropriate  work,  relying  on  tliat  enlarged  and  enlightened  liberality 
that  founded  them,  and  on  the  consciousuess  of  continuing  to  deserve  it, 
find  themselves  sacrificed  among  the  rest ;  and  their  Professors,  who  by 
the  express  encouragement  and  urgency  of  patrons  at  the  East,  and  in  the 
assurance  of  consistent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public,  have 
been  led  to  embark  in  these  enterprises,  are  left  ^  to  bear  up  as  they  can 
under  this  abandonment,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  disheartened,  broken  down, 
and  overwhelmed  with  manifold  embarrassments,  to  sink  under  the  burden 
thus  thrown  on  them  by  the  public.  Subscriptions,  made  in  the  days  of 
imaginary  wealth,  have  become  valueless  with  the  disappearance  of  that 
wealth ;  and  Colleges  organized  upon  the  supposed  validitv  of  those  sub- 
scriptions, are  compelled  to  appeal  anew  for  aid,  or  to  disoaud.  But  the 
public  turns  its  ear,  vexed  with  frequent  solicitations,  from  all  alike.  Con- 
siderations once  deemed  so  vast  are  thrown  aside  as  mere  words.  The 
establishment  of  Colleges,  once  regarded  as  a  vital  measure  to  the  perma- 
nent Christian  civilization  af  a  people,  is  given  up;  the  leading  policy  of 
former  Christian  benevolence  is  abandoned,  and  its  profoundest  sympathies 
and  convictions  surrendered — shall  I  say  from  counter  convictions  and  a 
deeper  poilosophy  ?  Or  has  the  cross  lost  its  attraction  since  it  is  stripped 
of  its  gilding? 

Such  is  a  general  stetement  of  the  course  of  public  feeling  relative  to 
Colleges  in  the  West  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it.  In  my  next  I  will  inquire,  not  whether  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mmd  is  magnanimous  and  just,  but  is  it  reasonable,  is  it 
wise,  is  itsAPB?  ^ 

No.n. 

Swoe  any  of  the  motivee  which  originally  led  the  East  to  undertake  the 
founding  of  Colleges  in  t/te  West  failed  t 

In  my  last,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  public  feel- 
ing for  the  last  eight  years  relative  to  Western  Colleges — ^its  transition  from 
a  credulous  enthusiasm  to  apathy  and  disgust.  I  am  now  going  to  inquire, 
whether  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  at  present  is  marked,  not  by  con- 
sistency, but  by  sober  reason  ?  Grant  that  the  past  was  in  faulty  is  the 
present  less  so  i  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  change  in  the  essential  nature 
of  things?  either  in  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  secured,  or  the 
means  requisite  to  secure  them  ? 

Add  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  secured.  The  very 
•enthusiasm  once  felt  in  behalf  of  this  interest  was  evidence  of  vast  and 
«tirring  motives  in  the  thing  itself  though  they  may  not  always  have  led 
to  wise  action.  Have  any  of  these  motives  failed  ?  Has  heaven^s  impress 
of  greatness  been  erased  from  the  magnificent  features  of  this  valley? 
Have  its  mi^phty  rivers  shortened  their  courses,  or  its  vast  plains  lost  Uieir 
fertility,  or  its  forests  abridged  their  shades?    Has  some  strange  curse  of 
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Hearen  blasted  it?  Has  the  pestilence  breathed  on  it^^^^mdatloD:  of 
earthquake,  or  some  convalsion  of  nature  ingalfed  its  r^mlroes?  iTot 
here  they  all  are— God's  handwriting  of  promise — on  it  yet.  Here  the 
Mississippi  stilt  rolls,  and  here  still  are  new-bom  empires,  whose  natural 
magnifioence  well  nigh  overpowers  the  imagination,  starting  into  life  along 
its  mighty  tributaries. 

Or  again,  has  it  ceased  to  be  true,  within  eight  years,  that  the  desti«> 
nies  of  the  East  and  the  West  are  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle?  |hat  one 
cannot  sink  into  an  abyss  without  dragging  down  the  other  also  ?    That 
the  great  battle  of  American  institutions  is  to  be  fought  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Ifissisidppi  ?  that  the  deptiny  of  this  nation  goes  by  majorities,  and  the 
majority  will  soon  be  West  of  the  Alleghanies  ?    Has  it  ceased  to  be^true. 
that  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  attack  upon  our  institutions,  civil 
and  religious,  is  already  urged  forward  here,  and  is  to  be  resisted  imme- 
diately and  with  the  ener^*  of  a  strife  for  life?    Has  the  onset  abated  in 
virulence  within  this  period?  rather  are  not  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotisms  of  the  old  world  now  pouring  through  our  valley  an  immigra- 
tion and  lavish  expenditure  past  all  former  history  ?    And  are  they  not, 
with  a  profound  sagacity,  basing  their  aggressive  system  on  the  permanent 
and  liberal  endowment  of  seminaries  of  learning  ?    Has  it  ceased  to  be  true 
that  the  tendency  of  our  national  character,  as  developed  in  our  national 
acts,  is  toward  a  common  level,  and  that  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  a 
disastrous  reaction,  social  and  religious,  as  well  as  political,  the  East  must 
educate  and  Christianize  the  West?    Has  it  ceased  to  be  true  that  time  in 
this  interest  is  of  priceless  moment?  that  the  character  and  institutions  of 
the  West  are  fast  assuming  their  permanent  "  form  and  pressure? "    Has 
destiny  that  was  advancing  so  rapidly  eight  years  since,  stayed  her  foot- 
steps ?    No.    Every  consideration  that  should  have  then  moved  the  pub- 
lie  mind  with  sucli  power,  still  exists,  and  in  increased  force.    The  truths 
which  then  startled  the  nation  still  stand  out  in  all  their  mountain  pro- 
minence, amid  the  shifting  caprices  of  public  sentiment  uttering  their  sub- 
lime though  unheeded  eloquenco  in  the  ear  of  God,  as  loudly  as  ever.  Great 
social  laws  are  at  work,  and  time  is  lapsing,  and  destiny  hastening,  as 
rapidly  as  ever.    Never  was  the  westward  movement  of  political  sover- 
eignty so  rapid  as  at  present.    The  footstep  of  empire  is  already  on  tho 
Alleghanies,  in  the  mighty  plains  beyond,  soon  to  find  a  sanctuary  or  a 
grave.    Never  was  the  Roman  Catholic  movement  toward  this  region  so 
vigorous  and  so  sagacious.    Her  colleges  and  theological'schools  have  quad- 
mpled  within  the  above  period.    Never  was  the  interaction  between  the 
West  and  the  East  so  rapid  and  so  manifest,  in  manners,  opinions,  language, 
and  legislation.     The  ruffianism  and  profanity  and  rampant  "rowdyism," 
that  disgrace  too  often  our  National  Legislature,  violating  not  only  the  de- 
corum of  debate,  but  trampling  under  foot  the  aecencies  of  civilization  it- 
self—are not  these  signs  painfully  significant  of  a  barbarizing  tendency 
somewhere  in  our  republic  ?    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  much  of  this  to  its 
source,  when  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  masses,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  from  the  four  winds  are  annually  pouring  themselves  into  the  West, 
and  consider  the  circumstances  that  must  meet  them  in  their  new  home 
and  surround  them  for  generations.    When  we  reflect  that  new  nations, 
thus  colonized,  are  decennially  incorporated  with  our  republic,  bone  of  its 
bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh,  ana  throwing  all  their  peculiar  elements  into  the 
vital  circulation,  the  wonder  is  that  the  average  of  national  character  sinks 
no  fiister.    Strong  must  be  the  vitality  to  stand  such  a  trial,  intense  must 
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be  the  enligbtenment  and  Ohristiaiiity  that  can  with  snfficient  rapidity  as-' 
similate  sach  masses. 

Kever  was  it  less  tafe^  then  (I  say  not  high-minded  or  Ohristian),  for 
the  East  to  leave  the  "West  to  grow  up  by  neglect  than  now.  Xever  was 
the  edacational  interest  less  able  to  sustain  itself.  There  is  hardly  a  Pro- 
testant college  in  the  new  States  bnt  what  is  suspended,  or  crippled  in  its 
means,  and  on  the  eve  of  disbanding ;  and  not  one  fourth  tlie  means  can 
be  raised  for  them  at  home,  that  could  have  been  commanded  eight  years 
ago ;  while  the  need  of  them  and  their  chances  of  usefulness  are  vastly  in- 
creased. I^ow  if  it  is  impolitic  or  unwise  for  a  community  to  permit  its 
youth  to  grow  up  uneducated,  is  it  less  so  for  a  nation  to  suffer  empires 
decennially  springing  from  it,  and  incorporated  with  it,  to  grow  up  with- 
out the  institutions  of  an  enlarged  and  Ohristian  education?  Such  n^ 
gleet  must  be  suicidal,  not  only  till  the  West  is  politically  dissevered  from 
the  East,  but  till  the  Alleghanies  become  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven,  and 
all  the  thoroughfares  through  them  are  hermetically  sealed.  Be  it  that 
the  West  is  bankrupt  in  money  and  credit,  or  even  a  land  of  sharping  spe- 
culation and  pious  charlatanry.  Does  this  abate  one  jot  from  the  real 
motives  in  tlie  case  ?  Does  it  not  in  some  aspects  strengthen  them,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  a  stronger  need,  moral  and  pecuniary?  This  cannot 
arrest  the  westward  movement  of  empire,  or  the  reflex  influence  regurgi- 
tating like  a  Mississippi  on  the  nation^s  heart?  It  cannot  stay  the  great 
laws  of  social  being  and  progress,  or  fetter  the  step  of  destiny.  These 
linger  not  for  the  hard  times.  Over  bankruptcy  and  wrecked  fortunes 
and  commercial  distress  they  move  on,  however  unheeded,  to  their  consum- 
mation. 

Is  it  safe  or  reasonable,  then,  in  caprice  or  disgust  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
truths  like  these?  and  without  a  single  great  moving  cause  having  tailed, 
shall  the  policy  of  Christian  t)enevolence  be  marked  by  the  fickleness  of 
the  child,  with  whom  the  prized  gem  of  one  hour  is  the  castaway  bauble 
of  the  next  ?  Is  it  reasonable  or  economical,  while  we  are  endeavoring  to 
Christianize  barbarous  nations,  at  tlie  breadth  of  half  the  globe  from  us,  to 
abandon  a  people  immediately  under  our  eye,  and  peculiarly  committed  to 
us  by  heaven  ?  a  people  of  our  own  blood  and  language,  and  vitally  in- 
volving not  only  the  political  but  social  and  religious  destinies  of  our  re- 
public ?  There  is  in  a  general  view  no  missionary  field  on  earth  of  richer 
promise  or  more  imperative  claims,  than  wi]^  for  a  century  to  come  be , 
found  along  our  western  border;  while  to  us  it  will  involve  the  question  ' 
of  life  or  death.  The  Fast  cannot  save  itself  mthout  saving  the  WesL 
Selfishness  is  suicide. 

No.  III. 

Can  the  twwji  to  he  done  at  the  West  he  accomplished  without  Colleges  f 

All  the  great  interests  that  formerly  aroused  the  public  mind  to  the  en- 
terprise of  founding  colleges  at  the  West — its  prospects  in  itself,  and  its 
relations  to  the  East,  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty  and  Q^ristianity 
— remaining  unchanged,  is  there  any  reason  for  a  change  of  policy  in  the 
means  to  be  employed?  Let  ua  examine  the  question,  in  the  nrst  place,  in 
view  of  the  inherent  exigencies  of  all  societies;  and  secondly,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  peculiar  to  tlie  West  The  first  question,  then,  that  meets  us 
is,  Can  a  people  spread  over  a  territory  so  vast  as  the  new  States  of  the 


West,  be  thoroughly  Ohrbtiaiiized  and  civilized,  or  be  secured  in  a  high 
Christian  ciyilization,  if  attained  withont  permanent  and  liberal  institu- 
tions of  education  ?  Such  a  question  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  argument 
in  the  19th  century,  and  before  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims.  Surely 
the  history  of  ciyilization  and  the  philosophy  of  human  society  utter  their 
teachings  in  yain,  unless  the  above  proposition  may  bo  assumed  as  a  postu- 
late; if  it  may  not  be  considered  as  a  social  axiom,  that  such  institutions 
must  form  an  essential  part  of  any  scheme  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
salvation  of  a  people.  Were  it  announced  to-day  that  all  Hindostan,  as 
she  now  is,  had  embraced  Christianity,  should  we  deem  her  saved  ?  Should 
•we  not  regard  the  question  relative  to  her  as  trembling  on  an  uncertain 
issue,  until  her  tliought  and  sentiment  and  philosophy  were  Christianized? 
and  her  conversion  was  secured  by  a  high  and  thorough  Christian  intelli- 
gence intrenched  in  a  system  of  liberal  educational  institutions  ? 

Unless  anchored  by  these,  we  should  know  that  both  her  civilization 
and  Christianity  woufd  soon  drift  down  stream.  So  it  is  with  every  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  enough  merely  to  combat  its  superficial  skepticism,  or  open- 
mouthed  blasphemy,  or  vulgar  vice.  To  save  it,  you  must  give  it  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  reason ;  you  must  lay  a  controlling  grasp  upon  its  inmost 
thought  and  feeling ;  you  must  subdue  its  profoundest  convictions,  and 
enlist  its  commanding  intellect.  Its  sentiment  is  to  be  ennobled,  and  its 
taste  refined :  wide  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 
the  popular  mind  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  penetrated  with  great  and 
saving  truths,  till  they  thoroughly  vitalize  and  irradiate  it.  It  must  be 
endu^  with  a  free,  profound,  and  far-seeing  reason,  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  great  principles  and  lofty  sentiment,  and  of  discerning-  and 
providing  for  the  great  enduring  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  spiritual 
and  material,  and  constitu ting  its  perpetual  and  instinctive  guard  against 
mischievous  opinion  or  passion.  Now  such  a  result  can  be  secured  by  no 
brief  effort,  or  once  for  always.  There  must  be  permanent  institutions 
inhering  in  society  itself,  that  shall  from  age  to  age  distil  constantly  life 
and  light  into  the  fountains  of  its  thought.  Institutions  from  abroad 
cannot  effect  this.  Its  well-spring  of  life  must  gush  from  its  own  heairt. 
It  must  have  its  own  colleges,  inhering  in  its  own  body,  possessing  its  con- 
fidence and  sympathy,  and  endued  with  a  quick  consciousness  of  its  own 
wants  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  drawing  their  supplies  from  its  own  yojitb, 
and  shedding  their  direct  and  intensest  influence  immediately  upon  itself. 
But  we  are  sometimes  gravely  told  that  there  is  need  of  a  division  of  labor 
in  the  functions  of  society,  and  that  the  East,  with  its  established  institu- 
tions, and  with  the  increased  facility  of  intercommunication,  can  under- 
take the  department  of  liberal  education  for  the  West.  •  The  objection, 
though  gravely  urged,  seems  hardly  to  admit  a  grave  answer.  It  mistakes 
what  by  this  time  should  rank  as  first  truths  in  the  philosophy  of  society. 
It  were  about  as  reasonable  to  propose  at  once  that  the  East  should  do  our 
thinking  for  ns.  Education  is  a  vital  function  of  every  people,  and  can  no 
more  be  transferred  than  the  beating  of  the  heart  or  the  heaving  of  the 
lungs.  How  would  New  England  entertain  the  proposition  of  transferring 
the  liberal  education  of  her  youth  to  Great  Britain  or  South  Carolina? 
Would  she  not  say,  "  Home  education  is  a  vital  office ;  I  cannot  forego  it ; 
I  cannot  give  up  the  reflex  influence  of  my  colleges  on  myself,  even  if  my 
sons  could  l^e  educated  as  well  abroad.  /  grow  light  by  gvoing  light. 
I  feel  through  all  my  mountains  and  streams,  that  the  function  of  educat- 
ing is  in  itself  light,  and  life-giving.    Besides,  my  sons  are  too  poor  to  go 
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abroad  for  tlieir  edacation,  and  without  the  snggestiTe  presence  of  my 
colleges,  few  would  have  the  disposition  to  ^o  it.  Moreover,  even  if  as 
many  were  educated,  an  imported  article  will  not  snit  mv  home  demands. 
I  want  the  guardian  and  commanding  intellect  of  this  land  to  feel  the  warm 
and  strong  beating  of  my  own  heart.  Again,  I  feel  that  the  life-blood  of 
my  whole  system  of  popular  education  flows  through  my  colleges.  Take 
them  away,  and  the  whole  will  languish  and  sicken.  The  academy  and 
subsequently  the  common  school  would  soon  feel  the  want  of  a  vital 
central  energy.  Besides,  do  you  ask  me  to  put  out  my  own  eyes,  that  I 
may  see  with  those  of  others?  Shall  I  become  a  mere  province  in  the 
empire  of  mind?  a  satellite  dimly  reflecting  the  light  of  some  distant 
centre  ?  Shall  I  give  up  individusdity  and  independence  of  thought?  No ; 
every  extensive  region  of  country,  marked  politically,  or  geographically, 
or  morally,  as  a  social  unity,  must  have  its  own  intellectual  and  moral 
centres.  To  maintain  these  is  essential  not  only  to  its  own  corporate 
vitality  and  advancement,  but  to  the  progress  af  the  human  race.'' 

So  would  New  England  answer;  and  would  she  not  answer  wisely? 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  single  States  here  would  cover  nearly  her 
whole  area,  that  the  West  is  too  vast  a  country  to  be  the  appanage  of  the 
East  or  South,  or  any  land  on  earth.  Her  answer,  then,  applies  here  with 
increased  force.  For  the  West  to  rely  upon  the  East  for  liberal  educatioa 
would  put  her  in  the  attitude  of  France  in  relation  to  Paris ;  of  vast  and 
inert  provinces  feebly  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  ^distant  intellectual  capital. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  originality  and  boldness  of  thought,  and  to  intellectual 
life  and  social  progress.  Indeed — none  of  its  youtii  educated  at  home, 
few  abroad — society  would  retrograde.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  those  now 
in  Western  colleges,  would  ever  have  found  his  way  to  an  Eastern  one. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  many  go  eastward  now,  as  would,  were 
there  no  colleges  here.  But  the  supply  of  imported  educated  men,  espe- 
cially of  clergymen,  must  necessarily  be  defective  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  adaptation.  To  attempt  permanently  to  supply  us  in  this  way,  would 
be  like  endeavoring  to  furnish  bread  permanently  to  a  starving  nation, 
rather  than  give  them  seed  and  teach  them  agriculture.  It  is  much  more 
€xpenHf>e  for  the  East  to  furnish  us  an  imported  education,  than  to  g^ve  us 
the  means  which  shall  be  the  germ  of  a  domestic  one.  Our  common  school 
education,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  imported.  But  observation  proves  that 
BO  vigorous  or  efficient  common  school  system  will  grow  up  without  the 
college;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  without  such  a  system,  stimulating 
a  taste  for  intellectual  culture  in  the  mass,  few  will  seek  a  liberal  education. 
But  apart  from  its  reaction  on  the  college,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  popula- 
tion like  that  of  the  West,  one  tenth  at  least  of  whose  adults  cannot  read, 
the  vigorous  and  efficient  common  school  is  an  article  of  vital  necessity ; 
and  this  necessity  carries  with  it  that  of  the  vigorous  and  efficient 
college.  ^ 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that  colleges  are  among 
the  necesnties  of  every  extensive  community;  and  these  considerations 
apply,  many  of  them,  with  i>eculiar  force  to  the  West.  Colleges  are  an 
essential  means  to  subduing  and  regenerating  the  reas(m  of  a  people ;  and 
a  people  that  can  be  saved  without  sating  iU  reason^  would  hardly  be 
worth  saving.  In  my  next  I  will  consider  some  exigencies  for  colleges 
peculiar  to  the  West. 
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No.  IV. 

Wky  Gollege»  are  needed  at  the  West. — Cafholic  Colleges. — Society  unor- 
ganieed. — Immeme  and  heterogeneous  immigration, — Detnagoguism  and 
popular  Agitatioj^, — Social  unity  and  order  to  he  created. 

The  considerations  advanced  in  my  last  article  go  to  show,  that  Col- 
leges are  a  necessity  of  every  extensive  community,  marked  by  nature  as 
a  social  unity.  We  are  now  to  look  at  some  reasons  why  they  are  pecu- 
liarly needed  at  the  West.  First,  then,  we  find  such  a  reason  in  the  fact 
that  Rome  is  at  this  time  making  unprecedented  efforts  to  garrison  this 
valley  with  her  seminaries  of  education.  She  claims  already  to  have  with- 
in it  between  fifteen  and  twenty  colleges  and  theological  schools ;  and  this 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  To  these  permanency  is  ensured  by  the 
steadfastness  <^  her  policy,  the  constancy  of  her  receipts  from  Catholic 
Europe,  yearly  increasing  under  the  stimulating  reports  of  her  mission- 
aries, and  by  her  exacting  despotism,  moral  if  not  ecclesiastic,  over  the 
earnings  of  her  poor  in  this  country.  They  are  among  the  enduring 
fonnative  forces  in  western  society ;  and  the  causes  which  sustain  them, 
will  constantly  add  to  their  number.  These  institutions,  together  with 
numerous  grades,  under  the  conduct  of  their  Jesuits  and  various  religious 
orders,  are  offering  (what  professes  to  be)  education  almost  as  a  gratuity, 
in  many  places  in  the  West.  Whatever  other  qualities  her  education  may 
lack,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  want  a  subtle  and  intense  proselytism. 
addressing  not  the  reason  but  the  senses,  the  tastes,  the  imagination,  and 
the  pa&dons ;  applying  itself  diversely  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  ardent,,  the  credulity  of  the  simple,  the  affections  of  the 
young,  and  to  that  trashy  sentiment  and  mawkish  charity,  to  which  all 
principles  are  the  same.  In  ow  the  policy  of  Home  in  playing  upon  all  these 
elements  through  her  educational  enginery,  is  steadfast  and  profoundly 
sacacious.  Her  aim,  in  effect,  is  at  the  whole  educational  interest.  The 
college  is  naturally  the  heart  of  the  whole.  The  lower  departments  neces- 
sarily draw  life  from  tiiat.  If  Rome  then  grasps  the  college  in  the  system 
of  Western  education,  she  virtually  grasps  the  common  school ;  she  distils 
out  the  heart  of  the  whole,  if  not  a  putrid  superstition,  at  least  that 
covert  infidelity  of  which  she  is  still  more  prolific. 

Now  a  system  so  deep  and  so  persistent,  must  be  met  by  a  correspond- 
ent depth  and  persistency  of  policy.  Protestantism  can  no  more  coun- 
teract it  by  temporary  and  spasmodic  efforts,  than  she  could  stop  the 
Mississippi  with  a  whirlwind.  She  can  encounter  it  only  by  a  system  of 
permanent  and  efficient  Protestant  colleges.  And  this  for  two  reasons, 
first,  the  Catholic  seminaries  in  this  country  seem  to  meet  a  great  and 
deeply  felt  social  want,  and  can  be  displaced  only  by  a  supply  for  this  want 
from  another  quarter.  And  secondly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  college 
alone  can  counteract  a  college.  The  college  acts  upon  the  public  mind  in 
a  manner  so  peculiar,  through  such  ages  and  classes,  and  through  influences 
80  various  and  subtle,  so  constant,  noiseless  and  profound,  that  it  can  be 
successfully  combated  only  by  a  similar  institution.  Place  efficient  Pro- 
testant colleges  in  the  proximity  of  the  Catholic,  and  the  latter  will  wither. 
For  all  purposes  of  severe  intellectual  discipline  or  masculine  reason,  their 
education  is  soon  found  to  be  a  sham.  A  sniritual  despotism  dare  not, 
cannot,  teach  true  history  or  a  free  and  manly  philosophy.    Again,  other 
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facta,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  necessity  for  colleges  in  the  "West,  are 
found  in  the  circumstances  and  character  of  its  population.  First,  the 
West  is  in  its  formative  state.  Kever  will  impressions  be  made  so  easily 
and  so  enduringly  for  good  or  evil.  Kever  will  it  be  so  important  that 
its  architeot-minds — its  plastic  forces — should  be  endued  with  a  broad  and 
liberal  intelligence.  According  to  the  elements  now  thrown  in,  it  will 
soon  permanently /jrystallize  into  dark  and  unshapely  forms,  or  into  order 
and  beauty. 

Another  peculiar  demand  for  colleges,  may  be  found  in  the  immense 
rapidity  of  our  growth,  and  in  the  character  of  that  growth,  being  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  every  clime,  opinion,  sect,  language,  and  social  in- 
stitute, not  only  of  tliis  country,  but  of  Christian  Europe.  Kever  was  a 
more  intense]  power  of  intellectual  and, moral  fusion  requisite  to  prevent 
the  utter  disorganization  of  society.  Never  was  a  people  put  to  such  a 
perilous  proof  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  or  required  io  incorporate 
with  itself  so  rapidly  such  vast  masses.  We  have  in  this  fact,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Catholic  aggression,  dangers  and  trials  put  upon  us,  which 
our  fathers  never  knew.  Society  here  is  new  yet  vast,  and  with  all  its 
forces  in  insulation  or  antagonism.  Never  was  a  community  in  more 
argent  need  of  those  institutions,  whose  province  it  is  profoundly  to  pen- 
etrate a  people  with  a  burning  intelligence  that  shall  fuse  it  into  a  unity 
witli  those  great  principles  which  are  tlie  organic  life  and  binding  forces 
of  all  society. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  the  in  coherency  of  this  element  in  a  popu- 
lation thus  heterogeneous,  and  broken  off  from  the  fixtures  of  old  commu- 
nities, without  time  to  form  now  one^,  all  tlie  social  forces  are  shifting 
and  mutable,  and  yield  like  the  particles  of  liquid  to  the  last  force  im- 
pressed. The  quality  of  Western  society,  combined  with  the  bold,  prompt, 
energetic  and  adventurous  temperament  impressed  generallv  on  it  by 
common  influences  in  the  life  of  the  emigrant,  exposes  it  to  vehement  and 
brief  excitements,  to  epidemic  delusion  and  agitation.  Upon  this  sea  of 
incoherent  and  vehement  mind,  every  wind  of  opinion  has  been  let  loose, 
and  is  struggling  for  the  mastery ;  and  the  mass  heaves  restlessly  to  and 
fro  under  the  thousand  different  forces  impressed.  The  West  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  perturbed  with  demagoguistn  and  popular  agitation,  not  only 
m  politics,  but  in  religion,  and  all  social  interests.  Amid  these  shilling 
social  elements,  we  want  principles  of  stability,  we  want  a  system  of  per- 
manent forces,  we  want  deep,  strong  and  constant  influences,  that  shall 
take  from  the  changefulness  and  excitability  of  the  western  mind,  by  giv- 
ing it  the  tranquillity  of  depth,  and  shall  protect  it  from  delusive  and  fitful 
impulses,  by  enduing  it  witli  a  calm,  profound  and  pure  reason. 

Thiis,  while  society  with  us  has  on  the  one  hand  to  contend  against  a 
masked  and  politic  spiritual  despotism  intrenching  itself  in  the  educational 
interest,  and  on  the  other  against  a  demagogic  agitation,  urged  on  too  often 
by  avarice,  or  ruflSanism,  or  faction,  or  a  sophistical  but  specious  skepti- 
cism, or  by  fanatical  or  superstitious  or  shallow  religionisms  and  socialisms 
of  every  hue,  we  find  our  defence  against  both  to  be  the  same,  a  thorough 
popular  enlightenment  and  belief,  anchored  by  permanent  institutions 
gradually  pervading  the  mass  with  great  and  tranquil  and  guardian  truths, 
and  adjusting  the  system  to  the  fixed  laws  of  intellectual  and  moral  gravi- 
tation. It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  **  Why  not,  in  such  a  community,  imme- 
diately proceed  by  opposing  to  agitation  for  evil,  agitation  for  good  ?  This 
may  at  times  be  expedient,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  permanently.    First, 
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becanse  popnlar  agitntion,  nnless  based  on  deep-wronght  intellectual  oon- 
Tictiona,  can  only  palliate,  it  cannot  cure  any  evil.  In  the  second  place,  in 
tiie  germ  of  popnlar  agitation,  a  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  conscience 
and  trnth  and  honor,  often  gives  a  decisive  advantage,  and  agitating  move- 
ments springing  forth  immediately  from  the  people  to  be  moved,  and  pofh 
sessinj;  a  qaiet  sympathy  with  its  feeling,  and  a  shrewd  tact  in  dealing 
with  ita  passions  and  prejudices,  must  ever  out-general  any  connter-move- 
ment  originating  from  a  different  sonrce.  Especially,  movements  of  this 
kind  from  abroad  are  liable  to  find  themselves  forestailed — the  popular  ear 
and  mind  preoccupied — arguments  closed— opposing  tracts  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — and  the  Bible  itself/ under  their  elected  interpreters, 
made  to  preach  another  gospel. 

The  above  exigencies  of  Western  society  cannot  be  met  without  col- 
leges. I  am  far  from  undervaluing  other  movements  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy towards  the  country.  I  am  most  grateful  for  them.  I  bless  God 
for  his  Word  broad-cast  by  the  American  Bible  Society  amid  this  people ; 
I  am  thankful  for  the  interest  the  American  Tract  Society  are  directing 
hitherward,  and  hail  with  pleasure  all  the  living  truth  and  hallowed  thought 
brought  by  it  into  contact  with  the  popular  mind.  The  attitude  and  his- 
tory of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  relation  to  the  West, 
fill  my  mind  with  a  sentiment  of  moral  sublimity,  and  give  it  rank  among 
the  noblest  and  most  sagacious  schemes  in  the  records  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. It  will  stand  in  history  invested,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  moral 
grandeur  of  a  oivilizer  and  evangelizer  of  a  new  empire.  But  these  are 
for  from  excluding  the  scheme  of  colleges.  The  permanency  of  their  ben- 
efits can  be  grounded  only  on  a  thorough  and  liberal  popnlar  enlighten- 
ment The  educational  interest,  then,  must  underlie  them  all.  But  the 
only  way  in  which  the  East  can  lay  a  controlling  grasp  on  this,  is  by  the 
establishment  among  «s  of  permanent  educational  institutions.  In  a  popu- 
lation, one  tenth  at  least  of  which  cannot  read,  it  is  plain  that  education 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  bringing  a  large  class — and  that  most  neces- 
sary to  be  reached — ^within  the  influence  of  truth  through  the  press.  And 
no  system  of  foreign  supply  of  ministers,  teachers  or  educated  men,  can 
obviate  the  necessity  of  institutions  that  shall  constantly  send  forth  those 
that  shall  be  the  educators  of  this  people,  in  the  school,  the  pulpit,  the 
legislature,  and  the  various  departments  of  social  life.  Artificial  irrigation 
cannot  take  the  place  of  living  waters.  Wo  are  grateful  for  streams  from 
abroad,  but  we  feel  there  is  need  of  opening  fountains  of  life  in  the  bosom 
of  the  people  itself.  The  supplies  from  abroad  wo  cannot  rely  on  long. 
They  are  every  day  becoming  more  inadequate  in  nun»bers,  and  must  to 
some  extent  be  deficient  in  adaptation  to  our  wants;  a  deficiency  that  often 
for  years,  sometimes  for  life,  shuts  one  out  from  the  people. 

The  common  exigencies,  then,  of  every  extensive  society,  require  col- 
leges within  itself.  The  peculiar  evils  to  which  that  of  the  West  is  ex- 
posed, obviously  cannot  be  permanently  and  successfully  met  by  other 
means.  The  question  then  recurs  in  every  aspect  of  this  subject,  Will  tlie 
East  assist  the  West  in  establishing  a  Protestant  system  of  home  education, 
or  will  she  leave  her  to  gi-apple  single-handed  with  Romanism,  and  the 
other  peculiar  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed,  in  addition  to  the  necessi- 
ties that  claster  around  every  infant  community,  or  will  she  attempt  by 
palliatives  addressed  to  the  symptoms,  to  heal  a  disease  seated  in  the  heart? 
A  dangerous  malady  is  on  the  patient.  The  peril  is  imminent  and  requires 
promptitude.    Shall  remedies  be  adapted  to  tlie  disease  or  the  symptoms? 
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or,  with  sQoh  fearM  okanoes  against  it,  shall  the  patient  be  abandoned  to 
the  conflict  betwixt  nature  and  death  ?  Let  the  East  remember  the  lifo 
thns  hazarded  inyolyes  her  own — it  is  to  her  the  brand  of  Meleager. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  consider  some  objections  commonly  nrged  in 
reply  to  appeals  on  ftehalf  of  this  interest. 

No.  V. 
Objections  aTmoered, — An  eeleetieifm  indicated  as  requisite. 

It  remains  that  I  consider  a  fdw  objections  commonly  urged  in  reply  to 
appeals  in  behalf  of  Western  OoJleges.  They  cannot  invalidate  my  pre* 
Yious  argament,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  indicate  a  change  of  policy 
requisite  in  the  treatment  of  such  appeals,  viz.,  judidinu  discrimination. 

1.  ^^Oar  colleges  at  home  must  be  sustained.*'  Sustain  them  by  all 
means.  Keep  the  East  light,  that  she  may  light  the  West  Keep  both 
the  East  and  West  light,  &at  they  may  light  a  world.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  selfish  and  narrow  policy  defeats  itself.  If  the  West  be  allowed  to 
grow  dark,  it  wiU  soon  throw  its  shadows  across  the  whole  land.  Again, 
Xh<&  plea  is  as  valid  against  all  appeals  for  objects  abroad  as  for  colleges,  aa 
long  as  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  public  benevo* 
lence.  But  if  the  question  must  be  waged,  as  of  college  against  college,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  colleges  in  their  present  numbers  at  the  East 
are  becoming  a  matter  of  luxury,  but  with  us  they  are  an  article  of  starving 
necessity. 

2d.  ^^  But  other  objects  exhaust  all  I  have  to  bestow  abroad/'  Is  it 
ri^ht  that  they  should  do  so,  when  one  essential  interest,  that  must  he  m^ 
tained,  is  left  wholly  unprovided  for  ?  It  is  plain  that  as  aonissionary  field 
alone,  independent  of  questions  of  patriotism  and  ^If-interest,  the  West 
yields  to  no  other  on  earth,  and  that  the  founding  of  colleges  is  an  indis-^ 
pensahle  part  of  any  scheme  for  evangelizing  it ;  a  part,  without  which  any 
benefactions  bestowed  upon  it  through  other  channels,  must  &il  of  perma- 
nent efifects,  and  a  part  which  must  be  at  present  sustained  by  obaritiea 
from  abroad.  Now  is  not  the  claim  of  this  interest  for  its  proportion  of 
your  benefactions,  as  obligatory  and  imperative  as  any  whatsoever  ?  a$kd 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from  its  promising  less  immediate  and 
manifest  results,  it  is  the  one  most.likely  of  all  to  be  neglected  1 

8d.  ^^  The  West  has  too  many  colleges."  Truci  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  she  needs  none;  it  does  not  invalidate  m^  former  argument  that  some 
must  he  sustained.  It  imposes  the  burden  of  a  discrimination  on  their 
benefactors,  but  it  does  not  exonerate  them  from  further  responsibility. 
This  brood  of  starveling  colleges,  enfeebling  each  other  at  home,  and  jost- 
ling each  other  abroad,  is  the  natural  birth  of  indiscriminate  benefactiona, 
ana  is  as  ranch  a  curse  to  the  West  as  it  is  an  annoyance  to  the  East 

4th.  *''•  But  Western  colleges  have  been  schemes  for  swindling  and  speo- 
ulation — ^have  galled  the  public  by  extravagant  tales,  and  by  promises  of 
lucrative  investment  of  charities— or  they  have  been  visionary  and  impro- 
vident, and  have  squandered  the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  and  are  unworthy 
of  public  confidence."  These  charges  are  certainly  not  true  of  them  alL 
Some  have  not  speculated,  even  when  every  other  interest  almost  was  run- 
ning wild  with  speculation.  Some  have  no^  indulged  in  visionary  projects, 
have  never  made  statements  to  the  public  they  are  not  now  able  to  verify, 
have  based  their  claims  only  on  great  and  enduring  truths,  have  held  forth 
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to  their  benefaotpn  the  lore  of  no  other  Inore  than  that  of  doinff  good,  and 
have  faithfully  and  Jadicionsly  used  the  Ainds  committed  to  tnem.  Are 
these  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  wild  and  chimerical  and  swindling 
coUege-mongering  that  hae  been  stimnlated  into  rank  life,  nnder  the  indie- 
criminate  snnshine  of  Eastern  patronage  ?  Or  is  that  patronage  itself  rather 
responsible?  Are  these  to  be  held  accouDtable  for  enterprises  that  they 
never  oouDtenanced,  for  hopes  they  never  encouraged,  and  deceptions  to 
which  they  were  never  accessory  ?  nay,  for  schemes  of  which  their  own 
coarse  was  a  practical  condemnation,  bat  which  an  over-crednlous  public 
allowed  to  intercept  benefactions  justly  their  due? 

6th.  *•*'  But  Western  colleges  are  mere  pretenders  and  quacks  in  educa^ 
tion.'^  This  certainly  is  not  true  of  all.  in  some  there  is  an  honest  and  I 
believe  a  successful  effort  to  impart  as  thorough  an  education  as  is  given  in 
any  college  in  the  country ;  ana  whatever  defects  exist,  arise,  not  from  the 
want  of  liberal  views  and  plans,  or  from  a  lack  of  patient  industry  in  car- 
rying out  those  plans,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  public  have  not 
seconded  them^  furnishing  the  materiel  of  education. 

6th.  "  But  Western  colleges  are  the  hot-beds  and  rendezvous  of  all  t-he 
nltraisms  of  the  day.^'  This  charge,  again,  is  not  true  of  aU.  Some,  at 
least,  are  under  the  control  of  judicious  and  sober-ainded  meu,  devoting 
themselves  with  slnglenees  of  purpose  to  the  great  work  of  education.  But 
the  East  should  not  be  startled  or  offended  to  find  that  the  West,  in  opin- 
ions, institutions  and  social  forms,  is  not  an  exact  transcript  of  itself.  Col- 
onizadon  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  enlargement  and  progress  of 
human  ideas,  by  the  exhibition  of  diversities  of  civuization ;  and  any  colony 
is  &lse  to  its  new  and  peculiar  position,  if  it  becomes  an  exact  counterpart ' 
of  the  mother  people. 

Kow,  all  these  objections  indicate  as  requisite,  not  abandonment,  but 
diterimination.  Were  all  the  above  charges  true  of  all  Western  Colleges, 
it  would  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  policy  of  establishing  colleges  at 
the  West.  That  policy,  our  salvation  aa  a  people  would  compel  us  to 
cling  to.  If  the  old  were  incurably  diseased,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
create  new.  But  when  there  are  those  which  have  been  judicious  and 
faithful  in  the  execution  of  their  trust,  which  have  been  quietly  and  sober- 
ly and  indostriously  pursuing  their  appropriate  duties,  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  speculation  and  ultraism ;  that  are  sound  and  thorough  in  their 
Intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  are  wisely  located,  founded  by  advise- 
ment with  the  Christian  public,  and  unsectarian  in  their  object  and  policy 
— now,  if  there  are  any  such,  which  at  the  expense  of  years  of  patient 
labor  and  anxiety,  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  States  or  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  now  exerting  an  influence  wide  and 
beneficent,  through  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  social  interests,  is  it 
ffood  economy  to  throw  them  away,  or  rather  to  step  in  and  save  them 
nrom  sinking? 

7th.  "  But  the  West  will  create  colleges  to  herself  as  soon  as  she  needs 
them.  Colleges,  like  manufactures,  will  spring  up  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
quired.^^  Alas,  colleges  have  no  snch  law  of  spontaneous  growth.  The 
need  of  such  institutions  is  often  inversely  as  the  sense  of  that  need,  or  the 
ability  or  will  to  supply  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  how  the  West 
can  ever  need  wme  colleges  more  than  at  present,  or  how  she  should  be 
less  able  to  create  them.  Now,  had  she  the  means  without  the  will,  she 
would  only  present  the  same  claims  which  missionary  fields  generally  ex- 
hibit, with  the  additional  motive  of  our  salvation  as  a  nation  being  im- 
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plicated.  But  the  West,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  mtty  he  expected  to 
8ymi)athizo  with  the  interests  of  liberAl  and  Christian  education,  is  utterly 
n liable  to  sustain  the  institutions  needed  by  this  country.  AVhen  we  re- 
member the  expenses  that  necessarily  meet  colonial  communities  at  their 
new  homes — their  lands  to  purchase,  hrmses  to  build,  the  fixtures  of  their 
farms  and  homesteads  to  be  constructed, — the  court-house,  school-lioase 
and  church  to  be  erected,  and  the  institutions  of  religious  worship  and 
popular  education  to  be  sustained, — and  when  we  reflect  too,  that  it  Is 
not  the  rich  that  generally  leave  their  homes  for  a  new  country,  it  woold 
seem  that  the  above  burdens  were  all  that  such  a  commnnity  would  at 
the  outset  be  able  to  bear.  Especially  must  colleges  be  slow  of  growth 
amid  a  community  made  of  materials  so  heterogeneous  as  that  of  the  West, 
and  therefore  so  slow  in  admitting  combinations  for  a  social  interest.  In 
this  respect  the  West  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  early  history  of  New- 
England.  Colleges  would  naturally  grow  up  in  the  former  more  tardily ; 
while  both  the  character  and  amount  of  immigration  flowing  into  it,  con- 
stitute a  more  urgent  need  of  them.  But  with  all  these  difficulties,  the 
West  was  beginning  to  devise  and  execute  liberally  for  colleges,  more  so 
than  any  otli^r  community  at  her  age  had  done.  Had  her  liberal  acts 
and  purposes  been  ^stained  by  continued  ability,  she  wonid  now  have 
bad  many  institutions  endowed  permanently  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  Bat 
the  revolution  in  our  monetary  aflairs  has  reduced  the  price  of  her  great 
staples  to  a  quarter  of  their  previous  value,  and  left  her  struggling  without 
credit  or  currency,  under  an  enormous  indebtedneee.  That  she  should 
endow  or  sustain  Colleges  until  tins  paralysis  upon  her  resources  is  past, 
cannot  be  anticipated. 

But  finally,  many  object,  "The  East  has  given  to  the  West,  and  it  Baa 
effected  nothing.  The  West  is  a  bottomless  gulf,  into  which  it  matters  not 
how  much  you  throw,  you  can  never  fill  it."  Tlie  East  has  subscribed. 
Were  these  subscriptions  made  good,  many  a  cause  now  desperate  would 
be  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  further  appeal.  But  grant  that  the  East  has 
given,  and  liberally,  ns  well  as  subscribed.  Is  this  any  reason  why  it 
should  cense  to  give,  while  the  original  motives  for  giving  are  still  stiCsist- 
ing  in  all  their  force,  or  rather  in  force  vastly  increased  ?  No.  Thft  East 
cannot  cease  to  give — it  is  a  necessity  attached  to  her  high  destiny — ^as 
long  as  she  has  an  unpeopled  West  stretching  to  the  Pacific,  and  annually 
starting  nation  after  nation  into  life.  While  our  republic  is  growing  de- 
cennially with  the  increase  of  empires,  she  must  vitalize  and  assimilate  her 
new  gi'owth,  or  be  dragged  by  it,  a  body  of  death,  down  to  the  grave ;  or 
rather,  if  she  can  leave  her  offspring  in  the  wildern««s  to  die  of  neglect,  she 
will  be  already  herself  a  body  of  death.  To  cease  to  give,  then,  is  not  only 
unchristian,  but  it  is  self-ruin. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  past  benefactions  have  been  "thrown  away."  Col- 
leges have  been  founded  and  sustained  thus  far,  which,  notwithstanding 
being  crippled  by  the  failure  of  their  resources,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  recognized  centres  of  Christian  and  educational  influence  over  terri- 
tories nearly  as  vast  as  all  New  England ;  and  whose  abandonment  would 
be  felt  through  all  that  extent,  as  the  withdrawment  of  a  great  central 
moral  power.  I  could  point  to  colleges  which  are  now  trembling  on  the 
question  of  life  or  death,  whose  graduates,  coming  from  the  people,  an 4 
welcomed  with  confidence  on  their  return  to  the  people,  are  already  be- 
coming their  moral,  intellectual  and  civil  lawgivers.  Much  of  tlie  benefac- 
tions thus  far  received,  however,  have  necessarily  been  expended  for  the 
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maUriel  of  odncation,  rather  than  upon  edacation  itself.  Bat  these  bene- 
Actions,  had  they  thus  far  produced  no  Tisible  result,  would  be  far  froii) 
having  been  *^  thrown  away,"  uulesft,  indeed,  these  institutions  are  to  be 
abandoned.  If  they  are  sustained,  these  charities  will  be  permanent  pow- 
ers in  extending  civilization  and  Ohristiauity  to  coming  times.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  college  should  come  so  much  into 
immediate  manifestation  as  other  schemes  of  beneiieence.  It  is  little  capa- 
ble of  statistical  presentation.  It  is  noiseless,  slow,  invisible,  but  vast,  sure, 
and  enduring.  This  cause,  therefore,  must  rely  for  support  on  the  minds 
capable  of  appreciating  sucli  influences.  To  such  it  commends  itself,  and 
such  may  it  not  confidently  hope  to  find  among  the  descendants  of  the  pil- 

?ims ;  of  the  Davenports,  the  Winthrops,  Gales,  Kobinsons,  Williamses, 
ales  and  the  Harvaras  ?  Their  fathers  knew  the  value  of'colleges.  '^  The 
b^t  thing  Kew  England  ever  thought  upOA,"  remoi'ks  Cotton  Mather, 
seventy  years  after  the  founding  of  it,  ^*  was  a  college."  Was  he  not  right  ? 
Where  would  New  England  have  been,  without  her  Tale,  her  Harvard, 
her  Dartmouth,  her  Bowdoin,  &c.  ? 

While,  then,  she  should  cling  with  earnest  love  around  her  own  Insti* 
tntions,  and  should  work  still  more  vigorously  all  her  mechanism  for 
popular  enlightenment,  and  for  high  scholarship,  and  for  energetic  and 
dear-sighted  Ohristiauity,  it  behooves  her  to  remember,  tliat  vast  com-  - 
munlties,  which  are  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  by  the  ties  of 
the  common  homes  from  which  they  sprang,  and  ot  the  common  political 
system  and  destiny  in  which  they  continue  to  share,  and  which  cannot 
barbarize  without  barbarizing  the  nation,  nor  perish  without  slaying  it — 
are  beginning  their  course  in  the  magnificent  West,  to  be  saved  or  lost  by 
the  same  great  social  and  moral  laws  that  have  presided  over  her  own 
history.  While  then  she  bears  the  foreigner  and  the  heathen  on  her  heart, 
let  her  not  forget  her  own  giant  child  of  the  wilderness.  Let  her  continue 
to  extend  her  munificence  still  more  to  the  millions  beyond  the  rising  sun; 
but  let  her  not  forget,  meanwhile,  the  missionary  field  that  stretches  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  his  setting,  a  field  soon  to  have  in  its  keeping  Uie 
political  fortunes  of  our  Republic;  and  in  less  than  a  century  to  swarm 
with  a  population  vaster  than  that  of  Uindoostan,  stamped  with  every 
national  impress  of  greatness,  and  marked  by  its  political  relations  and  by 
its  local  position  as  the  key  of  our  arch  of  empire  spanning  a  continent — 
for  a  destiny  among  the  mightiest  in  the  future  history  of  man.  To  thia 
field  of  young  empires,  let  the  East  remember,  she  is  attracted,  not  only 
by  Christian  philanthropy,  but  is  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  a 
diild,  or  rather  of  a  body  to  its  own  members.  And  in  the  selection  of 
means  to  discharge  this  obligation,  let  her  consult  her  own  history,  and 
inquire  what  has  made  her  what  she  is,  the  glory  of  all  lands?  And  let 
her  remember  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  still  with  the  9(»me  race^  not  in 
the  main  with  Irishmen  or  Frenchmen  or  Germans — ^but  v)ith  her  ovm 
ehildrefk,  inheriting  her  own  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics — and  to 
be  sayeds^  if  saved,  by  the  same  means  which  have  saved  her,  or  if  lost,  to 
involve  her  in  the  conflagration  of  its  ruin. 

JBemarJa  made  "by  the  Sev,  Dra,  Stotce  and  Bacon  at  the  Fint  Annual 
Meeting^  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Observer. 

Eev.  Prof.   Stowb,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Seminwy,  said  that  every  thing 
necessary  to  secnre  for  this  cause  all  needed  aid,  is,  that  our  friends  at  the 
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East  be  placed  in  a  position  to  see  it  in  tbe  same  light  in  which  it  is  yiewod 
by  those  on  the  ground,  and  engaged  in  the  work,  and  that  he  finds 
that  last  in  proportion  as  that  point  is  gained,  it  receives  warm  sympathy 
and  liberal  contributions.  In  one  instance,  for  example,  he  preached  to  a 
congregation  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  on  the  greatness  of  the  work  to 
be  done  for  onr  Western  country.  The  next  day  a  lady  sent  in  an  unso- 
licited donation  of  fSOO  for  this  society.  He  said  the  great  difficulty  at 
the  West  had  been  that  tbe  whole  interest  of  theological  and  collegiate 
education  had  been  left  to  the  influence  of  mere  local  feeling  and  enter- 
prise. The  consequence  had  been  that  numerous  schemes  had  been  origi- 
nated, many  of  which  were  uncalled  for,  and  others  wild,  chimerical,  and 
impracticable.  The  churches  at  the  East  meanwhile  possessed  no  means 
of  discrimination  such  as  this  society  afforded.  He  said  the  officers  of 
Western  institutions  wished  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding  what  institutions 
should  be  aided,  or  how  much  aid  should  be  rendered  to  each ;  but  wonld 
cheerfully  refer  those  questions  entirel v  to  this  society.  If  Lane  Semi- 
nary is  not  needed  in  the  judgment  of  this  society,  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  abandon  it:  and  he  should  still  be  at  no  loss  to  find  places  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  occn])y.  That  the  instructors  of  the  Western  Seminaries 
have  not  continued  so  long  in  their  places,  amidst  so  many  and  so  oppres- 
sive embarrassments,  because  they  could  not  get  away,  or  because  they 
could  find  no  other  places,  but  because  they  were  so  deeply  impressed  witJ^ 
the  importance  of  these  institutions  that  they  dared  not  abandon  them. 
They  felt  that  they  must  hold  on  till  such  aid  could  be  brought  as  would 
save  these  noble  institutions  from  ruin.  Ho  said  his  own  mind  had  been 
BO  burdened  under  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest,  that  he  had 
found  himself  almost  unable  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baoon,  of  New  Haven,  said  he  wished  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  with  a  few  brief  statements  before  it  should  adjonrn. 
The  Directors  had  been  deeply  impressed  firom  the  first  with  the  danger  of 
encouraging  pauperism  in  Western  colleges  and  Western  communities,  and 
had  been  constantly  endeavoring  so  to  afford  aid,  as  to  plaoe  the  Semina- 
ries assisted  under  the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  help  themselves. 
They  had  resolved,  a  year  ago,  to  appropriate  none  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  to  permanent  endowments,  or  to  the  payment  of  debts.  They 
must  make  their  endowments  from  their  own  particular  funds,  and  they 
must  pay  their  debts  in  the  same  way.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
just  held,  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  following  specifio 
objects  only :  viz.,  to  the  support  of  instructors,  and  to  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus.  The  design  of  the  Society,  he  said,  is  to  furnish 
the  West  with  permanent  literaiy  and  theological  institutions ;  but  it  wonld 
make  their  permanency  to  consist  in  the  intellectual  not  in  the  physicaU 
The  Jesuits,  he  said,  might  build  their  Grothic  piles  if  they  chose :  AmeiH- 
can  Protestants  can  teaeh  better  than  they.  It  is  the  design  of  this  Society 
to  furnish  the  West  with  permanent  and  qualified  teachers  |  to  secure  for 
them  a  competent  support  and  the  necessary  instruments  of  instniction. 
If  these  are  secured,  Uieir  respective  communities  may  be  relied  on  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  to  ftirnisb,  in  due  time,  the  necessary 
endowments. 
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ed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,.  Rey.  Theron  Baldwin,  No.  3   Pine-street, 
New-York. 

The  second  Annivermry  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  last  Thuvday  evening  in  October  next.  By  ap- 
pointment of  the  Directors,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  is  expected  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Aaaoeiation  of  Maasachn- 
setts,  at  Westminster,  July  26, 1845. 

SMolved^  "  That  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West  has  our  cordial  approbation,  as  wisely  adapted  to  the  great 
end  which  it  has  in  view — and  we  therefore  recommend  to  the  pastors  and  churehes 
within  our  bounds  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  systematic  contributions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  previous  week  by  the  General  Abbo« 
ciation  of  Connecticut. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Convention  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  Churches,  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  June,  1845. 

Euoltedt  "  That  this  Convention  hails  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  Association 
recently  organized  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West.  They  believe  such  an  Institution  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
present  and  prospective  exigencies  of  the  West,  and  that  the  one  lately  formed  has 
been  already  a  great  blessing  to  the  West,  in  consideration  not  only  of  the  pecuniary 
aid  which  it  has  rendered,  but  also  by  the  encouragement  it  has  afforded  and  the 
hope  it  has  inspired  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  those  institutions  which  are 
confessedly  so  essential  to  the  religions  prosperity  of  the  West." 


A  PUBLIO  MEETING. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  crowded  assembly  convened.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Fresident,  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  jun.,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  Directors  of  tlie  Society,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  then  gave  a 
view  of  the  object,  the  necessity  and  the  progress  of  the  Society.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  portion  of  his  statement : 

The  Society  had  its  origin  in  the  conflicting  interests  and  operations 
of  the  comparatively  few  enterprises  of  this  kind  now  in  existence,  coupled 
with  simultaneous  prostration  by  pecuniary  reverses.  Colleges  were  in 
peril  on  open  se£^  and  a  few  must  be  selected  and  saved,  or  the  whole  go 
to  the  bottom  together.  The  proposition  was  to  submit  this  selection  to 
an  Eastern  Board  of  Directors,  who  should  be  held  responsible^r  a  tho- 
rough investigation,  and  an  impartial  decision,  thus  giving  sKurity  to 
the  Eastern  Churches,  that  their  benefactions  to  this  great  cause  should 
be  made  to  flow  in  the  best  channels. 

It  is  less  than  three  years  since  the  first  distinct  idea  of  this  Society 
arose,  and  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  it  commenced  its 
operations.  The  receipts  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  somewhat  more 
than  $17,000.  Owing  to  unforeseen  occurrences  not  one  half  the  agency 
has  been  employed  during  the  current  year  which  was  employed  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  as  the  cause  in  its  present  shape  goes 
only  as  the  individual  agent  pushes  it,  the  receipts  have  been  affected  in 
the  same  proportion.  Arrangements  are  now  secured  for  a  more  vigo- 
rous and  extensive  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  receipts  on  the  Eastern  field,  however,  do  not  present  a  full 
view  of  the  results  of  the  Society.  Whilst  the  Society  meets  necessary 
deficiencies  in  current  expenses,  it  leaves  the  several  institutions  under 
its  patronage  to  cancel  each  its  own  debts.  This  work  has  been  nobly 
commenced  at  the  West.  Western  Reserve  College  is  engaged  in  an 
efibrt  to  raise  815,000  during  the  present  year,  of  which  $8000  have  al- 
ready been  subscribed.  Successful  beginnings  have  also  been  made  by 
some  of  the  other  institutions.  There  has  been  raised  at  the  East  and 
subscribed  at  the  West  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions not  less  than  $40,000.  We  are  rcadv  then  to  thank  Grod  and  take 
courage,  and  to  toil  on  in  the  confident  nope  that  the  sum  necessary  to 
meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year,  ending  in  Oc- 
tober next,  will  be  raised.  As  indications  of  a  rising  interest  in  this 
great  object,  it  may  be  stated  that  not  a  few  individual  churches  and 
clusters  of  churches,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  bodies,  have  made  an  as- 
•igament  of  months  for  the  presentation  of  the  cause.  This  arrange- 
ment extended,  so  that  the  agents  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  ruinous  Ion 


of  time,  and  other  auxiliary  influences  acting  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  suc- 
cess is  certain.  With  devout  gratitude  also  let  it  be  recorded  that  the 
■  Spirit  of  God  has  recently  visited  with  great  power  one  of  the  institu- 
tions patronized  by  the  Society,  Marietta  College,  leaving  in  the  col- 
legiate department  only  a  single  individual  without  a  hopieUil  interest  in 
Christ.    If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  afirainst  us  ? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  Williams  College,  then  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  permanent  Institutions  of  learning,  under  Christian  influ- 
ence, are  necessary  for  the  proper  organization  of  society  in  the  West/' 

But  a  very  meagre  outline  can  be  here  given  of  the  interesting  ad- 
dress with  wnich  he  sustained  this  resolution.  He  remarked  tliat  this 
Society  was  a  new  institution,  and  though  he  had  no  part  in  its  organ- 
ization, yet  he  confided  in  those  who  had  organized  it,  and  approved  of 
its  object.  He  felt  personally  a  strong  sympathy  for  institutions  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  funds ;  for  he  had  been  connected  with  such  and  had 
thus  known  the  heart  of  a  stranger.    He  knew  also  what  it  was  to  ex- 

Serience  relief,  and  he  would  now  gladly  lend  aid  to  others  in  like  con- 
ition.  Sometimes  he  had  thought  that  too  much  was  said  ot  the  great 
West,  but  when  he  reflected  what  that  country  now  is,  and  what  it  must 
be,  he  thought  differently.  He  had  never  been  ai  the  West,  but  he  had 
imagined  himself  there.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  he  could 
look  south  1000  miles  to  the  ocean ;  north,  1500 ;  west,  2500 ;  and  east, 
1300.  It  was  a  prodigious  extent  of  country ;  and  the  resolution  implies 
that,  in  0nt  vast  region,  society  was  but  imperfectly  organized.  It  pre- 
sents a  state  of  things  which  never  existed  before,  since  the  world  stood. 
7  A  people  under  an  intense  excitement,  thrown  together  from  all  parts  of 
/  the  world,  in  such  circumstances  that  they  must  be  melted  together  into 
one  mass.  It  had  sometimes  seemed  to  him  like  what  the  prophet  saw 
in  vision — the  four  winds  striving  together  upon  a  great  sea.  The  waves 
do  not  roll  in  long  mountains,  but  in  a  rough  sea,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
four  winds.  This  mass  must  be  organized.  This  is  a  work  for  this  So- 
ciety to  do.  It  must  be  done  by  the  union  of  light  and  love— education 
and  religion.  And  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  We  might  learn  a 
lesson  from  nature.  When  the  wind  blows  from  tfie  northeast,  in  a  time 
of  drought,  it  seems  as  if  the  moisture  and  the  showers  would  all  be 
blown  away.  But,  after  a  while,  there  comes  an  under  current  from  the 
southwest,  and  brings  it  back.  Our  rains  beffin  at  the  southwest.  So  it 
will  be  in  this  operation.  Let  the  current  9f  Benevolence  go  west,  and  it 
will  come  back  and  cover  the  whole  land. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  followed  by  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  who 
offered  the  resolution  which  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  coming  conflict  of  the  moral  world,  it  does  not  be- 
come the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  to  be  unprovided  with  engines  of  war  of  the 
highest  power."     Dr.  B.  said. 

By  engines  of  war  of  the  highest  power  I  mean  those  permanent 
educational  institutions  which  are  the  basis  of  society  in  New  England — 
of  which,  though  we  cannot  recall  the  planting,  we  daily  eat  the  fruit — 
which  are  the  main-spring  of  our  benevolent  enterprises,  so  that  if  the 
main-spring  were  brolcen  the  whole  system  would  stop. 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting  to  the  mind  in  the  thought  of 
a  great  conflict  We  instinctively  take  sides,  and  enter  with  deep 
iympathy  into  the  progress  of  the  strife.    When  we  see  the  forces  of 
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Europe  contending  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  while  the  destinies  of  un- 
born ages  hang  on  the  result,  who  does  not  watch  the  progress  of  the 
conflict  with  breathless  suspense?       * 

That  a  conflict  no  less  momentous  is  at  hand  in  our  own  country  is 
plain.  Not  of  force,  but  of  moral  power  ;  a  conflict  for  the  control  of 
opinion,  of  religious  belief,  of  mind.  In  the  decision  of  this  conflict  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  fundamental  power. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  Puritan  churches  is  higher  views  of 
the  immense  and  permanent  power  that  such  institutions  at  the  West 
would  put  into  their  hands,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  sure  for  Christ, 
before  the  enemies  of  the  church  shall  by  means  of  them  carry  the  day. 
The  truth  is  that  this  power  is  so  great,  and  is  so  easily  obtained,  and  at 
so^cheap  a  rate,  compared  with  other  power,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  their  highest  energies  are  not  concentrated  on  the  work  of  securing 
it,  till  it  is  done. 

1.  To  found  and  to  give  a  certain  and  permanent  life  to  a  system  of 
Puritan  educational  institutions,  is  a  work  that  can  be  done  with  rela- 
tively smaller  means  than  any  other.  It  is  a  definite  thing,  and  entirely 
within  reach,  and  yet  destined  to  exert  an  endless  influence  when  done. 
If  as  much  were  to  be  given  to  this  cause  at  once  as  is  given  every  year 
to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  tbe  question  would  be  decided,  of  the 
certain,  permanent  existence  of  a  powerful  system  of  Puritan  educational 
institutions  at  the  West  And  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  this  result  is  a 
greater  depth  of  conviction  in  the  Puritan  churches.  If  New  England, 
nay,  if  only  Massachusetts,  were  intent  on  this  great  work  with  the 
whole  soul,  how  easily  could  •it  be  done  I  Where  there  is  a  Will,  there 
is  away. 

There  is  powerful  competition  to  secure  the  control  of  the  trade  of 
the  West.  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  B^dtimore,  rival  each 
other  in  efibrts  to  secure  this  result.  Ifthere  were  as  great  a  compe- 
tition who  should  secure  the  greatest  control  of  the  formation  of  the 
western  mind  by  Protestant  education,  who  should  do  most  to  develope 
the  intellectual  and  moral  riches  of  the  West,  for  our  country  and  for 
God,  how  soon  and  how  easily  could  all  needed  means  be  supplied ! 

The  Jesuits  were  wont  to  secure  from  princes  and  cities  the  building 
and  endowing  of  colleges,  and  tlien  to  teach  for  nothins:.  knowing  well 
that  if  they  could  first  gain  the  control  of  ruling  minds,  they  could 
through  them  control  all  else.  They  needed  no  urging  to  go  mto  this 
work ;  if  you  would  let  them,  they  would  educate  the  whole  world. 
Ought  Puritans,  whose  very  religion  is  based  on  thought  and  reasoning 
— Puritans,  the  authors  of  the  system  of  popular  education — Puritans, 
the  great  antagonists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be  less  zealous  in  the 
great  work  of  education  than  the  Jesuits,  those  supple  and  crafty  instru- 
ments of  Rome — those  enslavers  of  the  human  race  7 

To  excite  to  new  zeal  in  this  work,  let  us  consider — 

2.  That  to  found  such  a  system  is  a  work  of  greater  and  more  wide- 
reaching  power  tix^n  any  other  one  work  that  can  ne  done.  This  is  plain 
from  an  oDvious  and  common  sense  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  it 
secures  the  power  of  selecting  and  training  the  master  spirits  of  society. 
Let  me  but  have  this  one  power  to  go  through  any  community,  and  se- 
lect and  train  its  ingenuous  youths,  and  I  will  defy  and  overrule  all  other 
power,  for  I  shall  gain  the  control  of  that  which  governs  all  else.  Often 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  lie  in  one  mind.  Sagacious  politicians  know 
this  well.    No  price  is  often  too  great  to  secure  one  ruling  mind.    Shall 
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not  we  imitate  their  wiedom  and  secure  our  own  ruling  mintls  for  oar 
own  country  ?  In  Chicago,  that  great  commercial  centre,  one  young 
man,  whom  we  found  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  has  founded  a  church 
which  will  be  ix\  it  in  future  days  what  Park-street  is  to  Boston,  and  that 
is  but  one  case  out  of  many.  Of  what  has  been  done  the  results  are 
coming  in  a  hundred-fold,  and  yet  these  trees  of  life  have  but  begun  to 
bear.  A  college,  a  theological  seminary,  is  no  plant  that  comes  up  in  a 
night  and  withers  in  a  night  It  is  a  tree  of  centuries,  and  bears 
the  more  fruit  the  older  it  grows.  Who  can  unfold  the  history  of  Yale 
without  an  emotion  of  sublimity — and  yet  her  mission  of  life  is  but  begun. 
The  whole  histor}*^  of  New  England  enforces  this  truth.  How  great  has 
been  her  power!  How  oflen  has  she,  as  it  were,  reproduced  herself 
through  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  her  intellectual  power !  But  her 
system  of  colleges  has  been  her  main-spring,  and  has  made  her  the 
mother  of  mind  to  the  nation.  Who  then  can  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  early  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  West? 

We  see  the  same  truth  enforced  by  the  history  of  the  most  powerful 
opposition  ever  made  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  strength  of  the 
Jesuits  lay  in  three  things — preaching,  confession,  and  the  education  d* 
youth.  Their  most  ardent  wish  was  to  gain  over  the  rising  generatioa 
The  order  was  composed  at  the  outset  of  select  associates,  bound  to  these 
duties  and  to  travel.  Hence  they  could  not  take  charge  of  colleges. 
They  introduced  a  third  class  of  spiritual  coadjutors — ^priests,  versed  in 
science  and  lecu'ning,  devoted  to  education. 

"  This,"  says  Ranke,  "  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  and  as  far  as  I  have  oeen  able  to  discover,  peculiar 
to  them.  It  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  singular  success  of 
the  society.  They  could  establish  themselves  in  any  place,  become  resi- 
dents, gain  influence,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  instruction." 

They  induced  cities  or  princes  to  found  Jesuit  colleges,  and  then  they 

taught  GRATIS. 

Oslandini  remarks.  "«How  enormous  was  their  success.  We  see," 
he  says,  ^'  many  robed  in  the  purple  of  a  cardinal,  who  were  but  lately 
seated  on  tlie  benches  of  our  schools ;  others  have  attained  to  posts  in 
the  government  of  cities  and  of  states;  we  have  trained  up  bishops  and 
their  councils;  even  other  religious  communities  have  been  filled  from 
our  schools." 

They  have  the  acuteness  to  detect  and  the  skill  to  appropriate  all  re- 
markable talents.  Before  the  death  of  Loyola,  in  Castne,  ten  Jesuit  col- 
leges had  been  founded — in  Arragon,  five ;  in  Andalusia,  five.  Portugal 
and  her  colonies  were  under  their  rule ;  Italy,  Naples,  Sicily,  France, 
Germany,  Netherlands,  were  the  location  of  other  colleges. 

What  can  more  clearly  show  the  power  of  this  instrumentality?  And 
all  that  I  have  wondered  at  is,  that  the  Puritan  churches  have  not  seen 
that  their  great  vocation  is  to  use  this  power.  God  calls  them  to  it — 
their  whole  history  enforces  it 

What  then  we  want  is  a  deeper  conviction  on  this  'subject — a  convic- 
tion that  shedl  call  out  freely,  joyfully,  exultingly,  all  iheir  power.  So 
deep  is  mine,  that  if  I  had  the  control  of  millions  I  know  well  what  I 
would  do.  I  would  establish  these  great  moral  light-houses  on  a  plan  to 
illuminate  and  save  the  West. 

You  train  young  men  to  appreciate  and  read  your  great  Eastern 
Ubraries,  and  send  them  to  the  West,  where  no  such  libraries  are  at 


hand.  If  a  question  in  langaa^s  or  history  comes  up  in  the  war  of 
mind,  where  shall  we  go  to  settle  it?  Shall  we  return  to  Andover?  or 
to  Yale  ?  or  to  Hanover  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  at  select  points  these 
great  magazines  of  moral  armor?  Thank  God  there  is  such  a  magazine 
at  Lane  Seminary.  The  Catholics  know  its  power,  and  have  been  so 
often  exposed  that  they  are  compelled  to  desist  from  those  misrepresent- 
ations to  which  they  always  resort  when  they  can  do  it  with  safety. 

I  have  never  desired  to  be  rich  for  my  own  sake.  But  after  all  that 
Christ  has  said  of  the  danger  of  riches,  I  have  desired  to  be  rich  till  I 
could  do  for  the  West  a  work  like  this.  Happy  the  men  of  wealth  that 
shall  do  the  work  of  establishing  such  libraries  to  enlighten  the  West, 
when  their  work  on  earth  is  done. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  the  institutions  of  our  country  are  in  our 
fiivor ;  this  work  is  peculiarly  ours— the  providence  of  God  assigns  it  to 
us.  To  the  Puritan  churches  then  I  would  say,  the  field  is  yours ;  go  up 
in  the  strength  of  God  and  take  possession  of  it  ]  provide  all  the  instru- 
xnentb  of  moral  power.  But  above  all  things,  as  you  go  forth  to  battle, 
do  not  forget  the  artillery. 

After  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  rose 
and  offered  the  next  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  are  each  as  to  supply  an  important 
defect  in  our  previously  existing  system  of  patriotic  and  Christian  enterprise. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Dr.  B.'s  remarks  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

"I  speak  on  this  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  some  exjilanations  which  may  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  to  the  statement  which  has  been  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary.  *  •  J         .  . 

Three  questions  present  themselves  to  most  minds  as  important  in 
reference  to  the  plan  of  this  Society. 

Fiisi^U  there  any  need  of  a  Socicfy  for  this  object  ?  May  not  all 
that  is  to  be  done  for  Western  Colleges  and  Seminaries  be  done  as  well 
without  such  organization,  as  with  it  ? 

No !  The  community  in  these  Atlantic  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Colleges  and  Seminaries  in  the  Western  States  on  the  other  hand, 
have  gone  along  with  the  old  system  of  agencies  and  applications  for 
each  College  or  Seminary  at  its  own  discretion,  till  that  system  of  pro- 
ceedings is  worn  out  The  churches  here— the  pastors— the  entire  com- 
munity of  givers  t9  such  objects — may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  delibe- 
rate determination  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  they  would  tole- 
rate that  system  or  rather  that  no-system  no  longer.  The  reasons 
of  that  determination  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  determination  it- 
self is  a  "  fixed  fact,"  which  cannot  be  evaded.  If  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  hereafter  for  the  establishment  of  literary  and  theological  institu- 
tions at  the  West,  under  that  kind  of  religious  influence  which  controls 
and  elevates  such  institutions  here,— if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  for  that 
object  bv  the  Christian  patriotism  of  these  Atlantic  States— some  or- 
ganization like  this  Society  is  indispensable.  Thus  the  Society,  instead, 
of  being  the  product  of  any  schemmg  or  meddlesome  dis];)08ition,  was 
forced  uito  being  by  the  emergency  of  a  great  interest  which  had  long 
been  dear  to  these  New  England  churches,  and  which  had  shared  large- 
ly in  their  Contributions,  not  of  money  only,  but  of  men. 
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Certainly  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, with  a  feoard  of  Directors,  known  to  the  whole  communitv,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  understand  the  whole  subject  of  Home  Missiooe. 
and  to  make  a  discreet  and  economical  appropriation  of  funds,  than  that 
every  feeble  church  should  make  its  own  application  to  the  public  at 
large,  by  its  own  agency.  On  the  very  same  principle,  if  not  exactly 
to  the  same  extent,  it  is  well  to  have  a  proper  number  of  men  as 
Directors  of  this  enterprise — men  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the 
subject  in  its  details,  and  to  see  that  what  is  given  to  this  great  ob- 
ject is  so  appropriated  and  distributed  as  most  effectually  to  advance  the 
object  for  which  it  is  given. 

And  this  brings  up  the  «6Conc^  question.  In  what  way  will  this  Soci- 
ety operate  1  By  what  rules  or  principles  are  appropriations  to  be  made  ? 
The  very  first  thing  that  the  Directors  did  towards  forming  a  body  of 
rules,  was  to  determine  that  they  would  do  nothing  towards  raising  in 
our  churches  permanent  endowments  for  institutions  at  the  West  Thus 
it  became  immediately  a  settled  principle  with  us,  that  the  Western  Col- 
lege that  wishes  to  endow  itself  with  permanent  funds  by  Eastern  con- 
tributions must  not  look  to  this  Society  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  What 
we  give  is  to  be  for  current  expenses. 

The  next  position  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  was,  that  all  ap- 
propriations to  Western  institutions  should  be  specific,  not  general,  it 
was  found,  that  of  all  the  creditors  of  a  Western  College  or  Seminary, 
the  Professors  were  ordinarily  the  last  to  gel  any  thing  out  of  the  treasu- 
ry. Other  creditors  are  naturally  more  clamorous,  and  their  applications 
for  payment  of  money  due,  are  more  likely  to  be  of  a  minatory  character. 
But  the  Professors  and  other  teachers  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  have  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  institution,  and  it  is  naturally  presumed  tliat  they 
will  suffer  long  rather  than  break  up  the  institution  by  taking  legal  mea- 
sures to  exact  payment  of  their  dues.  The  treasurer,  therefore)  or  the 
trustees  of  a  college,  when  a  httle  money  comes  into  the  bankrupt  trea- 
sury, are  very  likely  to  pay  it  over  to  the  most  clamorous  creditors,  or 
the  most  dangerous,  rather  than  to  the  most  needy.  We  determined, 
therefore^  that  our  appropriations  to  each  college  should  be  specific,  and 
that  ihe  first  specification  should  be,  '  So  much  for  the  payment  of  in- 
structors.' Then,  if  we  have  aiw  tiling  farther  to  appropriate,  it  is  speci- 
fically appropriated,  ^  So  nmch  for  the  purchase  of  books,'  and  <  So  much 
tor  the  purchase  of  apparatus.' 

Thus,  if  an  institution  wants  money  to  pay  off  old  debts—if  it  wants 
money  to  buy  land  or  to  erect  buildings — it  must  make  its  appeal 
in  its  own  way,  and  (so  far  as  any  general  application  is  con- 
cerned) jn  its  own  region.  In  its  own  tract  or  district  of  the  country — in 
the  region  which  it  is  to  illuminate  and  elevate — it  must  have  friends,  or 
it  must  make  friends.  And  if  it  has  not  and  cannot  win  the  confidence 
of  the  community  there,  we  must  abandon  it  The  aid  which  we  give  is 
only  temporary  and  partial.  And  as  each  institution  aided  by  us,  is  re- 
quired to  give  us  annually  a  detailed  statement  of  its  condition,  its  means, 
and  its  progress,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  what  efforts  each  institution 
is  making,  with  what  degree  of  wisdom  its  affairs  are  conducted ;  what 
hold  it  has  upon  the  confidence  and  e^ffection  of  the  community  to  which 
it  properly  belongs;  and  what  prospect  there  is  of  its  becoming  a 
strong,  well-endowed,  and  effective  establishment 

By  pursuing  rigidly  such  a  course,  we  hope  to  counteract  in  some 
measure  the  tendency  to  a  reckless  multiplication  of  ill  projected  and  ill 


managed  institutions.  Thesupposed  liberality  ofthe  East  towards  Colleges 
and  Seminaries  at  the  West,  hasdoubtless  operated  to  encourage  many  an 
enterprise,  which,  but  for  this  motive,  would  never  have  been  projected.  It 
is  easy  for  a  few  spirited  individuals  to  get  up  a  college  for  the  promotion  of 
local  or  personal  interests,  when  it  is  understood  that  if  the  speculation  is 
unsuccessful — if  the  increase  in  the  price  of  village  lots,  or  of  neighbor- 
ing  farms  and  miil-seats  does  not  pay  all  expenses^an  appeal  to  Eastern 
liberality  will  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  will  in  the  end  put  money, 
perhaps,  in  the  pockets  of  the  original  adventurers. 

At  the  outset  of  this  Society,  the  Directors  found  certain  institutions 
to  which  that  portion  of  the  Christian  public  which  we  regard  as  our 
constituency  had  for  years  sustained  a  relation  of  patronage.  The  five 
institutions  named  in  the  statement  ofthe  Secretary,*  were  so  related  to 
the  Eastern  churches  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  supposition  that  our 
constituency  would  beams  out  in  withholding  aid  from  any  one  of  them 
at  present.  Thus  far  no  new  institution  has  been  added  to  the  original 
number.  But  soon  provision  must  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  seats 
of  learning  under  evangelical  influence  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Iowa,  and  in 
states  yet  to  rise  still  farther  west  And  as  those  states  rise,  and  our  breth- 
ren there  require  encouragement  and  help,  the  institutions  which  we  are 
now  aiding  will  have  grown  strong  in  the  names  and  merits,  and  the  filial 
gratitude  of  their  alumni— strong  in  the  affections  of  multiplied  and  pros- 
perous churches,  rejoicing  under  their  shadow— strong  in  the  honest  pride 
of  free  and  rich  communities  that  have  learnepl  from  them  to  know  the 
value  of  sound  and  thorough  education.  Then  the  very  communities 
which  are  the  field  of  our  present  efforts  will  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
extending  and  growing  work,  for,  as  the  West  recedes,  they  will  become 
with  us  the  East  Thus,  if  the  Christian  public  will  stand  oy  us  now,  at 
the  beginning,  a  comparatively  small  expenditure — a  kw  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly — judiciously  applied,  will  enable  us  to  eo  on,  planting  new 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  as  they  are  needed,  and  where  they 
are  needed — till  one  line  of  light,  branchmg  in  every  direction  through  , 
the  vast  valley  ofthe  West,  shall  scale  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be  re- 
flected from  the  waters  ofthe  Pacific. 

The  third  question,  and  the  great  question  is :  ILpw  much  good  may 
a  Society  like  this  be  expected  to  do,  should  the  pubuc  sustain  it  as  they 
ought?    Is  the  good  to  be  accomplished  worth  the  effort? 

I  will  not  answer  this  question  by  going  into  an  exposition  ofthe  im- 
portance of  well-regulated  literary  institutions,  as  an  indispensable  part 
ofthe  arrangements  which  constitute  a  system  of  Christian  civilization, 
or  as  an  indispensable  part  of  those  arrangements  by  which  the  church  • 
of  Christ  is  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  extend  its  dominion  in  the  world. 
I  will  answer  this  question  only  by  calling  your  attention  to  another, 
upon  which  the  moral  conflict  in  respect  to  the  destiny  of  our  nation,  is 
not  unlikely,  ere  long,  to  be  concentrated.  That  question  is :  Who  shall 
control  the  education  of  this  country  ? 

There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  take  this  business  of  providing 
seats  of  education  at  the  West,  out  of  our  hands  entirely.  They  have 
means  enough,  and  men  enough  for  this  work.  The  Jesuits— in  the  pres- 
ence of  whose  tremendous  organization  of  intellectual  and  moral  despo- 
tism, the  Pope  himself  with  all  his  hierarchy  is  not  his  own  master — the 

*  Western  Reserve  College,  with  its  Theological  Department,  Marietta  College, 
Wabash  College,  Illinoi/CoUegei  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
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Jesuits  are  willing,  nay.  longing,  nay,  plotting  and  toiling  to  become  the 
educators  of  America.  Let  them  have  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  seat« 
of  education  in  the  West,  and  of  moulding  the  leading  minds  of  the  mil- 
lions that  are  to  inhabit  there ;  and  we  may  give  up  all  our  efforts  to  repro- 
duce in  the  West,  what  Puritanism  has  produced  here.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  priests.  A  mere  priest,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  is  a  poor  creature. 
Let  the  priests  come ;  and  in  the  climate  of  our  freedom,  with  a  free  pul- 
pit and  a  free  press,  and  free  schools,  and  with  the  fountains  of  free  and 
manly  thought  in  our  seats  of  higher  education,  it  will  be  seen  that  priest- 
craft is  not  a  thriving  business.  But  deliver  us  from  the  Jesuit  professor — 
ihe  Popish  teacher^forming  the  minds,  and  shaping  the  entire  mtellectua] 
and  moral  nature  of  those  who  are  to  direct  the  opinions  of  the  masses 
of  our  people.  A  Sister  of  Charity,  teaching  French  and  music  and 
such  like  things  in  a  nunnery  boardmg-school,  is  a  mightier  agent  than 
a  priest  with  his  Latin  prayers  and  maledictions  and  his  holy  water. 
These  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  like — they  and  the  brothers  and  cous- 
ins and  uncles  of  charily,  that  come  with  them,  for  the  performance,  not 
of  priestly  manipulatiom^  only,  but  of  works  which  an  active  and  enter- 
prising people  know  how  to  appreciate — these  educators,  Jesuit,  or  under 
Jesuit  control — are  adversaries  to  be  feared.  If  they  are  to  monopplize 
the  higher  education  of  the  West— if  they  are  to  have  the  conceded  repu- 
tation of  giving  the  best  education,  they  win  the  field ;  and  then  where 
are  we  as  a  people  ?  We  are  on  the  way  to  where  Spain  is.  What 
was  Spain — when  the  Jesuits  had  not  yet  become  the  educators  of  her 
leading  minds — when  they  were  only  beginning  to  establish  those  col- 
leges of  theirs;  ten  In  Castile,  five  in  Arragon,  five  in  Andalusia,  and 
so  forth  ?  Then  she  was  the  foremost  empire  of  the  world,  first  in 
splendor,  in  wealth,  in  chivalry,  in  power,  and  in  the  extent  of  her  domin- 
ion. Where  is  she  now?  The  least  among 'the  nations,  degraded,  im- 
poverished, despised.  And  the  history  of  every  nation  upon  which  the 
vampire  power  of  Jesuit  education  has  fastened  itself,  is  parallel  to  that 
of  Spain.  Shall  we  then  yield  to  that  influence,  and  follow  to  the  same 
destiny  7  Follow  we  must,  if  the  education  of  our  leading  minds  is  to  be 
a  Jesuit  education.  For  that  system  cannot  but  enfeeble  the  national 
mind,  and  eat  out  aU  its  manliness. 

If  we  will  do  our  work  in  this  respect,  we  need  not  fear  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  no  imposition  practised  upon  the  unsus^ 
pecting  credulity  of  the  Western  people,  so  great  as  pretence  that  a  good 
education — good  for  the  uses  of  American  life — can  be  had  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges.  And  if  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  have 
a  fair  opportunity  of  comparing  and  choosing  between  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion and  a  better,  their  native  shrewdness  will  not  be  long  in  detecting 
the  imposition.  The  Jesuit  teacher,  the  teacher  of  whatever  name, 
whose  one  great  object  is  to  bring  the  intellect  into  bondage,  and  to  en- 
slave the  soul  to  Rome — cannot  imparl  a  good  education.  Pupils  in  a 
Jesuit  school  may  know  the  geography  of  Spain,  and  how  many  miles 
Loretto  is  from  Rome — they  may  know  the  distance  from  one  centre  of 
•upersthious  pilgrimage  to  another,  throughout  Europe,  but  try  M'hether 
they  know  the  geography  of  their  own  country.  They  may  be  familiar 
witn  the  legendary  lives  of  St  Ignatius  and  St  Dominic,  but  what  oan 
they  know  of  the  history  of  these  United  States?  Their  teachers  dare 
not  let  them  know  the  story  of  American  liberty  from  its  storm-rocked 
cradle  in  the  Majrflower,  to  the  day  when  transc^antic  institutions  be- 
came a  terror  to  Austria  and  to  Rome.    Nay,  such  teachers  dare  not 
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let  lh%ir  pupils  know  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  or  what  belongs  to  the  geography  of  Europe  at  this  hour.  They 
dare  not  let  their  pupils  know  the  difference  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, between  Sicily  and  Scotland,  between  the  most  Popish  states,  and 
the  most  Protestant,  every  where.  History  is  (heir  enemy ;  geography 
is  their  enemy ;  every  science  that  enlarges  the  .mind  and  awakens 
the  love  of  truth,  and  forms  the  intellectual  powers  to  habits  of  bold 
thought  and  free  investigation,  is  their  enemy,  and  they  dare  not  let  their 
pupib  look  such  enemies  in  the  face.*  Let  the  results  of  Jesuit  teaching 
and  the  results  of  such  teaching  as  is  given  in  our  New  England  schools 
and  colleges  be  placed  fairly  in  comparison  and  competition  at  the  West, 
and  the  people  there  will  see  the  difference.  Give  us  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  first-rate  seats  of  education  at  the  West — well-fumished  and  well- 
manned— where  learning  shall  be  sanctified  by  being  employed  for  the 
highest  and  holiest  ends,  and  where  science  shall  be  elevated  and  enno- 
bled by  being  studied  in  its  relations  to  God,  and  to  the  free  and  emancipat- 
ing spirit  of  his  Gospel,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Give  us  this, 
and  the  Jesuit  may  pack  up  his  trinkets  and  go  home. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved^  That  the  association  of  Catholics  and  Catholic  potentates  of  Europe, 
united  to  secure  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  education  in  the  Western  States, 
demands  the  prayerful  attention,  the  systematic  action  of  our  entire  nation. 

Dr.  Beecher  commenced  by  saying  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
the  Catholics  in  the  West,  but  that  of  doubting  the  danger.  We  could 
educate  our  own  nation,  with  perfect  ease,  if  we  were  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  full  and  adequate  conviction  of  the  necessity  thatexists  for  effort 

Were  the  question  to  be  put  whether  we  should  be  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Catholics,  old  Faneuil  Hall  would  sound  the  key-note  for  the 

*  While  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  in  Roman  Catholic  institutions  (see  N.  Y.  Observer,  July  5) 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  speaker,  whose  remarks  are  given  above,  and  at 
his  request  it  is  here  inserted. — Secaetary. 

The  British  Government,  after  having  given  a  magnificent  annual  revenue  to 
ibe  Maynooth  College  for  the  education  exclusively  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  is 
proposing  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  certain  number  of  colleges  for  education  in  the 
various  branches  of  secular  learning,  to  be  opened  indiscriminately  to  young  men  of 
whatever  church  or  denomination.  Against  this  proposal  '  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,'  in  their  capacity  as  the  '  Spiritual  Pastors ' 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  young  men,  who  might  resort  to  such  colleges,  have  expos- 
tnlated  in  a  '  memorial '  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  their 
memorial  they  have  the  frankness  to  say — toiidem  verbh — *  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  history,  logic,  metaphysics,  moral 
philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy,  without  exposing  their  faith  or  morals  to  immi- 
nent danger,  unices  a  Roman  Catholic  professor  will  be  appointed  for  each  of  those 
chain.'  What  a  confession  is  this !  History  is  a  dangerous  study  for  '  the  faith 
and  morals*  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pupil,  unless  history  is  first  rectified  by  the  lights 
of  Popery.  Logic  is  dangerous  too.  So  thought  the  Quaker  ^hen  he  said  *  O 
argument !  argument !  the  Lord  rebuke  thee  !'  Metaphysics  is  dangerous,  unless 
it  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  transubstantiation.  Moral  Philosophy  is  dangerous, 
QolesB  it  is  taught  by  a  Jesuit,  according  to  the  principles  of  Jesuit  casuistry.  Nay, 
(juestions  in  geology,  and  questiobs  in  an atomt  must  be  settled,  not  by  the  methods 
of  the  Novum  jOrganum,  not  by  any  appropriately  scientific  process,  but  by  th« 
authority  of  the  Church.  Such  is  the  value  of  education  in  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
inatitations. 
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whole  land  and  resound  with  indignant  shouts  of  denial.  But  there  is 
danger,  great  danger,  thai  this  result  will  take  place  simply  because  we 
have  no  adequate  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  danger. 

If  the  old  world  had  believed  that  ihey  were  in  danger  of  the  flood,  they 
might  by  repentance  have  averted  the  danger.  If  the  children  of  Israel 
had  believed  in  the  threatenings  of  God,  their  national  ruin  might  have 
been  prevented.  If  Jerusalem  had  believed  her  exposure  to  ruin,  ehe 
woula  have  been  saved  from  destruction.  And  if  this  nation  could  see 
and  feel  the  danger,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it  at  once ;  but  we  hear 
as  though  we  heard  not,  and  believe  as  though  we  believed  not  I  shall 
direct  my  attention,  continued  Dr.  B-.  to  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Catholic  potentates  of  Europe  to  subvert  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  this  country. 

But  before  I  proceed  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Catholic  system  and  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Catholic 
people  on  the  other.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  mass  of  the  Catholic 
people  have  ever  conspired  against  our  liberties.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Rmnan  Catholic  system  is  in  its  nature  a  conspiracy  against  the  lihertie» 
of  the  common  people  of  all  countries — tending  to  throw  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  their  rulers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Catliolic  people  are  sincere  and  (Conscientious  in  their  way,  but  are 
misled  and  blinded  by  their  spiritual  rulers.  They  have  many  excellent 
traits  of  character,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  church — and  when  their  ears  are  opened  to  our 
arguments,  they  are  prepared  for  conversion,— they  are  republicans  in 
feeling,  and  have  come  to  this  country  to  enjoy  liberty,  and  wish  to  edu- 
cate their  children ;  and  if  no  hinderances  were  placed  in  their  way,  in  a 
few  years  they  would  become  good  republicans  and  good  Christians. 

But  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  the  people  do  not  com- 
pose the  church. 

The  Catholic  church  as  to  all  power  is  made  up  exclusively  of  the  Cler- 
ffy,  and  in  this  sense  there  are  no  laymen  in  it ;  and  those  born  under  its  in- 
fluences remain  in  it  on  compulsion — they  can't  get  out;  they  arc  sincerely 
honest  and  well-meaning,  and  the  only  fear  is  from  their  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  their  priests ;  and  there  is  the  danger,— from  these  priests,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  potentates  of  Europe.  For  the  subversion  of  popular  liberty  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  power.  Nor  is  this  a  dream.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  deliberate,  associated  conspiracy  to  subvert  our  institutions,  ap- 
pears from  facts : — Tocqueville,  one  oi  the  soundest  and  clearest-headed 
men  of  the  day,  who  came  over  to  this  country  from  France  after  the  thirty 
days'  revolution,  to  study  the  nature  and  results  of  our  institutions,  said 
that  the  democratic  principle  has  been  progressing  for  the  last  600  years 
with  rapid  strides,  and  is  irresistible.  He  tells  the  rulers  of  Europe  that 
the  impulse  cannot  be  stopped,  but  that  it  can  be  guided.  Their  fate  is 
yet  in  their  hands  ;  but  in  a  little  while  it  may  be  so  no  longer.  They 
seem  accordingly  to  have  concluded  that  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  the 
guidance  of  the  democratic  current  can  at  least  be  committed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  the  fast  friend  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world 
— and  this  with  all  their  might  they  are  aiming  to  do.  Tocqueville  tells 
them  for  their  encouragement,  that  in  his  opinion  the  mass  of  religious 
people  in  this  country  will  ultimately  become  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
m  no  part  of  the  world  is  that  system  making  so  rapid  a  progress. 

Dr.  Beecher  then  referred  to  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  Fredef  ic 
Schlegel,  one  of  the  great  literary  stars  of  Germany,  that  "  the  TRUE 
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NURSERY  of  all  these  destructive  principles,  (i.  e.,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious libertv,)  the  revolutionary  school  for  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
has  been  Worth  America.  Thence  the  evil  has  spread  over  many  other 
lands,  either  by  natural  contagion  or  by  arbitrary  communication." 

The  promulgation  of  these  views  was  followed  by  the  formation  of 

the  St.  Leopold  foundation  at  Vienna  for  the  greater  activity  of  Catholic 

'  Missions  in  this  country.    It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Austrian 

government,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  pouring  in  the  resources  of  the 

Austrian  government  and  church  and  people  into  this  country. 

Schlegel,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  was  one  of  the  Austrian  cab- 
inet, the  confidential  counsellor  of  Prince  Metternich. 

The  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  at  Lyons,  is  no  less  active 
in  this  work ;  also  another  society  for  the  propagation  or  the  faith,  whose 
centre  is  at  Rome. 

From  these  three  societies  in  Italy,  France  and  Austria,  besides  mul- 
titudes of  Jesuits  and  Priests,  immense  sums  of  money  are  every  year 
poured  into  our  land  to  be  invested  in  tjie  form  of  splendid  cathedrals, 
nunneries,  female  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  theological  semi- 
naries. 

But  these  facts  do  not  bum  in  our  minds — we  hear  and  then  forget. 

But  if  such  preparations  for  a  physical  war  were  going  on  before  pur 
eyes,  if  organized  armies  of  foreigners,  with  ammunition  and  artillery, 
were  every  year  entering  our  country,  selecting  strong  positions  and 
building  forts  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  whole  nation  would  awake  and  rush 
to  arms  as  one  man. 

But  here  we  sleep  and  feel  no  alarm.  Yet  besides  all  this,  they  are 
buying  property  among  us  to  a  great  amount,  and  gaining  by  it  immense 
pecuniary  power,  and  still  we  little  reflect  to  what  it  will  finally  lead — 
nor  do  we  remember  the  claims  of  the  Romish  church  as  to  the  tenure  of 
all  property. 

Pope  Pius  once  made  a  ^reat  outcry  and  complaint  becau^  certain 
territories  of  Europe  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  princes — 
they  were  heretics  and  could  not  hold  real  property,  in  fact  ought  not  to 
possess  any  property  at  all — they  are,  as  it  were,  mere  squatters  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — the  law  of  that  church  does  not  recognize  any  legal 
rights  as  belonging  to  Protestants ;  and  the  same  Pope  calls  freedom  of 
the  press  the  very  worst  evil  in  the  world. 

NoF  are  the  designs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  of  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe  a  matter  of  mere  inference.  They  have  been  avowed. 
The  reported  declarations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  while  Governor  of 
the  Canadas,  have  never  been  contradicted.  A  short  time  prior  to  his 
death,  he  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  "weak,  in- 
consistent and  bad,  and  could  not  long  exist."  That  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  ^  determined  upon  its  destruction,"  and  had  decided  upon 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  viz. :  "  subversion  rather  than  conquest^^^ 
"  all  the  bad  and  surplus  population  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
will  be  carried  into  that  country."  "  These  men  will  become  citizens 
and  be  invested  with  the  right  ofjufTrage."  "  The  church  of  Rome  has 
a  design  upon  that  country,  and  it  will  in  time  be  the  established  religion 
and  aid  in  the  destruction  of*  that  republic."  "  I  have  conversed  with  many 
of  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  they  have  unanimously 
expressed  their  opinions  relative  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  their  determination  to  subvert  it.' 

What  the  Duke  of  Richmond  thus  predicted  is,  with  wonderful  accu- 
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racy,  eo  far  at  least  as  plan  is  concerned,"cofning  to  pass.  Every  day 
developes  the  execution  of  that  plan.  And  while  they  are  thus  laboring 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Protestant  religion  and  freedom,  they  are 
laying  broad  the  foundations  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
church  to  control  a  subjugated  people^ 

Without  professing  statistical  accuracy,  he  estimated  the  investments 
in  the  West  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  charch  during  the 
last  five  years  at  3,000,000  of  dollars— and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
since  he  had  been  in  Cincinnati,  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  not  less  than 
1,000,000  dollars  had  been  received  and  expended  on  Catholicism. 

All  over  the  West,  where  settlements  are  to  be  made,  the  Catholics 
go  forward  and  forestall  us  with  tlieir  schools ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  all  these  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  Jesuits — an 
order  of  men  associated  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  stay  its  pro- 
gress— banded  together,  under  control  and  trained  like  an  army,  an  asso- 
ciation of  more  moral  and  political  power  than  was  ever  brought  to- 
gether, and  here  they  are  with  aU  the  power  that  they  have  in  Europe, 
and  more  too.  Their  resources  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
the  West,  are  immense.  The  Catholic  priests  hold  in  fee  simple  all  the 
churches,  nunneries,  lands,  &c.,  which  gives  them  a  prodigious  roonied 
influence,  and  in  addition  to  these,  is  the  income  derived  from  their 
schools.  They  send  their  own  orphans,  while  too  young  to  imbibe  the 
poison  of  Protestantism,  to  Protestant  schools,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Protestant  children.  As  to  their  manner  of  education,  they  are  good  lin- 
guists, and  will  teach  languages  because  there  is  no  heresy  in  them,  they 
will  teach  astronomy,  &c.,  but  as  for  history — their  histories  are  not  au- 
thentic, they  are  lymg  ones,  they  dare  not  trust  their  children  to  read 
true  histories,  but  teach  them  to  regard  ail  true  historical  statements  con- 
cerning that  church  as  Protestant  lies. 

They^  pretend  indeed  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
their  scHolars.  Bui  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  could  be  neutral,  if  they  would,  or  would  be  if  they  could  ?  The 
result  will  in  all  probability  be  this ;  about  one  third  of  their  Protestant 
pupils  will  become  Catholics — one  third  will  be  neutralized,  but  will  In 
practice  favor  the  Catholics — the  other  third  will  become  infidels,  hating 
the  true  religion,  and  for  that  very  reason  ready  and  willing  to  aid  any 
thing  which  will  subvert  the  gospel. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  to  meet  all  these  dangers  ?  We  are  to  re- 
pel the  attack  by  using  the  same  weapons  as  are  used  in  making  the  at- 
tack. We  must  encounter  them  by  eauccUional  institutions^  and  churche»y 
and  ministers,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  revivals. 

In  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  revivals  they  cannot  compete 
with  us,  and  if  we  can  provide  lor  ourselves  a  learned  and  able  ministry, 
and  scatter  them  through  the  land,  the  day  will  be  ours.  Such  a  minis- 
try will  found  churches,  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  renovate  and  guide  the  puolic  mind. 

But  to  do  this,  fundamental  educaiional  insiUtUiona  are  essential;  and 
we  ought  to  establish  them  on  a  liberal  scale. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  fleeh, 
and  if  properly  trained  will  be  with  us  defenders  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  the  world. 

But  to  secure  this  result  we  must  use,  and  use  liberally,  appropriate 
means.    We  must  found  female  schools,  and  schools  for  6oys,  and  col- 
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leges  among  ihem.*  It  is  a  war  upon  which  we  are  entering,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  All  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope are  backing  up  the  Jesuits.  We  must  estimate  the  cost  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  know  3iat  the  cheapest  means  to  accomplish  so  great  a  good 
and  to  avert  so  great  an  evil,  is  to  educate.  The  danger  must  be  known 
aod  felt. 

And  now,  if  we  do  not  go  to  work  in  earnest  and  without  delay,  the 
time  of  action  will  soon  be  past.  But  be  the  result  what  it  may,  the 
guilt  of  the  ruin  of  my  country  shall  never  be  laid  at  my  door.  Long 
ago  I  sounded  the  note  of  warning,  and  have  ever  since  toiled  in  this 
cause;  and  in  conclusion,  I  say,  as  the  ghost  of  Hector  of  Troy  said  of 
old  to  uSneas,  "If  Troy  could  have  been  saved  by  this  right  arm,  this 
right  arm  would  have  saved  it." 


In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  above  presented,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  would  now  submit  the  following  statements : 

1.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  this  Society  has  the  verdict  of 
the  Christian  public  in  its  favor,  both  as  to  its  necessity  and  its  wise 
adaptation  to  the  great  ends  which  it  heus  in  view.  This  is  a  great  point 
gained. 

2.  A  new  channel  has  thus  been  opened  into  the  heart  of  the  Great 
West  through  which  the  Eastern  churches  may  make  their  influence  felt 
with  an  immediate  and  concentrated  and  blessed  power. 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  great  strength  of  Romanism  in  this  country  lies 
ID  its  educcUional  institutions.  But  the  celebrated  Ronge,  recently  eman- 
cipated from  the  thraldom  of  this  superstition,  declares  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  to  be  the  **  grave  of  moral  freedom  and  independence."  And 
he  says  to  Grerman  parents,  that  if  they  permit  one  of  their  sons  to  at- 
tend a  Romish  seminary,  they  bring  upon  themselves  "  a  heavier  weight 
of  blame  "  than  if  they  "  took  their  lives." 

4.  We  may  judge  what  will  be  the  character  of  Jesuit  teaching  in 
this  country  from  the  following  language,  to  be  found  in  "  Catholicism 
compatible  with  Republican  Government."  By  Fenelon.  New- York, 
1845.  ''Never,  no  never,  was  there  a  more  foul  conspirac^r  against  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  never  a  more  hypocritical  false  plot 
against  the  equality  of  human  rights  and  the  sacred  privileges  of  con- 
science, than  was  the  establishment  of  (he  Plymouth  colony.  It  vtaa  a  re- 
ligiaits  despotism^  and  one  too  of  the  worst  kind." 

5.  It  is  the  great  vocation  of  Puritan  churches  to  plant  and  sustain  in 
the  West,  institutions  of  learning  under  Christian  influence  where  Ameri- 
can youth  will  not  find  "the  grave  of  moral  freedom  and  independence," 
but  be  trained  to  free  investigation  and  manly  thought  "  God  calls  these 
churches  to  it — their  whole  history  enforces  it" 

6.  The  circumstances  in  which  this  Society  had  its  origin  clearly  show 
that  at  the  very  point  where  the  great  strength  of  these  churches  lies, 
there  has  been  distressing  languishment;  and  losses  have  thus  been  ex- 

*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors,  in  May,  a  cominittee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  uf  80  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  ena- 
ble the  Society,  with  appropriate  limitations,  to  extend  aid  to  institutions  at  the 
West  of  a  lower  grade  than  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  This  same  sub- 
ject awakened  great  interest  in  the  Convention  recently  held  at  Detroit.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  Society. — 
Sbcretaet. 
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perienced,   the  very  thonght  of  which  fills  a  benevolent   heart  with 
sadness. 

7.  The  men  connected  with  the  institutions  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Society  have  spent  many  a  long  year  of  agony  under  the  dreadfbl 
consciousness,  that  for  the  want  of  adequate  means  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  fgiiling  of  the  high  ends  which  took  them  into  the  field.  No  liv- 
ing men  are  better  entitled  to  sympathy  and  aid. 

8.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  which  the  Society  proposes  to 
do  can  be  counted.  The  annual  appropriations  which  ihe  Directors 
make  are  based  upon  the  existing  financial  condition  of  each  institution, 
presented  at  the  time  for  their  inspection  and  duly  authenticated ;  and 
they  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  preventing  undue  reliance 
upon  Eastern  aid. 

9.  The  aggregate  appropriations  for  the  current  financial  year, 
which  closes  on  the  15th  of  October  next,  is  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  Instructors,  and  the  purchase  of 
books  and  apparatus.  This  amount  must  be  realized  in  full,  or  the  in- 
stitutions will  sufier. 

10.  Something  more  than  $12,000,  exclusive  of  expenses,  must  be 
realized  between  this  and  the  15th  of  October  next,  or  this  point  will  not 
be  secured.  Does  this  seem  too  much  to  ask  for  such  an  object,  when 
we  look  abroad  upon  that  vast  field  of  conflict — at  the  numbers  and 
power  of  the  enemy — the  impending  dangers  and  the  infinity  of  interests 
that  hapg  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest?  Rather  it  would  seem  that  the 
bare  statement  of  the  case  would  produce  a  spontaneous  flow  into  the 
treasury  of  the  required  amount.  The  receipts  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
for  only  three  weeks  would  do  this  great  work  ior  the  West 

11.  Many  old  patrons  of  Western  colleges,  who  in  former  years 
made  their  princely  donations,  are  beginning  to  renew  their  suspended 
contributions  from  their  confidence  in  the  Society.  For  example,  one  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  an  Eastern  city,  who  had  withheld  his  approba- 
tion, afler  listening  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  Directors  not  long 
since,  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board,  declared  himself  satisfied, 
and  the  next  day  sent  in  his  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  During 
a  recent  extensive  and  successful  eflbrt  for  raising  funds  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  only  one  or  two  business-men  were  found  who  objected  to 
the  Society.  The  truth  is,  that  the  visionary  educational  schemes  and 
abortive  attempts  at  college  building  in  by-gone  years  at  the  West,  have 
not  been  without  their  uses.  These  very  experiments  have  put  us  upon 
vantage-ground  for  the  future,  and  this  Society  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
great  measure  one  of  their  fruits.  And  now,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bacon, 
"  If  the  Christian  public  will  stand  by  us  now  at  the  beginning,  a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure,  a  few  thousand  dollars  yearly,  judiciously  appli- 
ed, will  enable  us  to  go  on  planting  new  colleges  as  they  are  needed, 
and  where  they  are  needed,  till  one  line  of  lifirht,  branching  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  vast  valley  of  the  West,  shall  scale  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  be  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific." 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
New-York,  July  10,  1845.  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  American  Exchange 
Bank,  New- York,  or  to  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq.,  Financial  Agent,  No.  3 
Pine-street,  New- York, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


COlfNBGTED  WITH  TBB  SECOND  ANNIYERSART  OP  THE  800IETT  POB 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT 
THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Direoton,  according  to  adjournment*  met  in  the  Lecture  Room 
of  the  Fint  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  October  29th, 
1845,  ^t  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  In  the  evening,  by  previous  appointment,  a  discount 
was  delivered  before  a  crowded  audience,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadel- 
phia«  from  Prov.  19  :  2.  T^t  the  §oul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good.  Ths 
disooune  was  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  accurate  discrimination,  and 
pnctical  wisdom,  while  beauty  of  language  and  energy  of  delivery  carried  its 
weighty  considerations  with  great  power  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  A  copy  baa 
been  requested  for  publication. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  30th,  the  Anniversary  services  were  attended 
at  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev. 
P  rof.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  Cortege,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and 
opened  tbe  meeting  with  prayer,  followed  by  a  few  impressive  remarks.  The  So- 
ciety, he  said,  had  its  origin  in  wise  forethought  and  genuine  benevolence.  Several 
years  since,  there  were  five  instimtions  at  the  West,  manned  by  learned  and  capabk 
officers,  located  in  the  most  promising  poeitioos,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  pros- 
pective funds.  High  hopes  were  indulged  of  their  eminent  success  and  large  use- 
fulness. But  in  God's  good  providence,  these  expectations  were  destined  to  be  di*" 
appointed.  A  series  of  commercial  reverKS  and  disasters,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country, 'swept  over  the  West,  clouding  the  brightest  prospects  and  destroy- 
ing the  most  stable  poesessions.  These  institutions  were  the  first  to  feel  the  shock. 
The  lands  of  which  their  endowment  consisted,  became  valueless ;  the  pledges 
which  had  encouraged  them  with  abundant  resources  were  unfulfilled,  and  the  very 
means  of  subsistence  were  destroyed.  The  cry  for  help  came  back  to  us,  and  one 
after  another  these  institutions  presented  themselves  at  our  doors  for  aid.  At 
length,  for  the  sake  of  systematizing  and  concentrating  these  efforts,  which  have 
now  become  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  these  institutions  from  utter  extinction, 
this  Society  was  formed,  designed  to  present  the  claims  of  all.  The  efieet  has  been 
as  life  from  the  dead.  In  two  riiort  years,  between  $20,000  and  (30,000  had 
been  raised  for  their  aid,  and  this  had  been  the  means  of  raising  a  still  larger  sua 
on  the  Western  field  itself.  Never  had  the  application  of  a  similar  amount,  ac- 
complished more.  It  was  safe  to  say,  that  property  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  had 
been  saved  from  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  moral  influence  of  thus  stretching  out  the  hand  to  help 
their  brethren  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  churches ;  and  a  new  spirit  has  been 
given  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  land.  In  every  point  of  view  the 
influence  of  this  Society  has  been  most  beneficial  and  important ;  and  should  Uexpirs 
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to-monow,  we  dionld  have  ooeaBion  to  blesB  God  for  what  it  baa  aocomplnbed. 
But  we  believe  it  will  not  expire ;  that  it  ia  not  to  aobeerve  a  mere  temporary  por- 
poae  ;  but  that,  aa  theee  inatitutiona  grow  beyond  «he  need  of  ita  help,  olhen  are  to 
be  taken  under  ita  care,  until  the  whole  Weat  ia  aupplied  with  coUegea  and  aemi- 
nariea  of  learning. 

There  never  yet  waa  a  young  people  able  to  fumiah  themeelvea  with  the  Uteiary 
inatitutiona  they  needed.  It  waa  true  of  New-£ngland :  her  Harvard,  Tale  and 
Dartmouth  owed  their  eziatence  to  foreign  munificence  ;  and  if  ever  aimilar  inati- 
tutiona are  to  rise  up  in  the  Weat,  and  exert  a  like  power  in  molding  the  character 
of  that  vaat  empire,  they  muat  receive  their  first  impulse  from  abroad.  This  ia 
what  the  Society  aims  to  do.  It  would  call  forth  new  Harvarda,  Yales  and  Dart- 
mouths  at  the  Weat ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  more  noble  office  or  rational 
charity.  The  glory  of  founding  the  literary  inatitutiona  of  a  great  nation  ia  worth 
more  to  (rovemor  Yale  than  the  Presidency  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  more 
honorable  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  than  the  dignity  of  peer  of  the  realm.  We 
would  repay  the  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  them,  by  giving  the  Bual 
inatitutions  to  the  West  which  they  gave  to  us. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  institution  for  sectarian  purposes.  Far  finom 
it.  We  would  provoke  to  love  and  good  works  other  denominations  that  are  00 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  so  well  able  to  sustain  similar  institutions.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  aee  them  coming  up,  as  they  doubtless  will,  to  this  glorious  enterpiiae. 
We  would  unite  the  mind  of  the  East,  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  West. 

Prof.  G.  closed  his  remarks  by  adverting  to  the  eminently  religious  character  of 
the  colleges  already  planted,  and  hoping  that  the  combining  of  religion  with  learn- 
ing, which  constitutes  so  maiked  a  feature  of  Ameilban  education,  would  render 
ijidB  the  missionary  nation  of  the  world. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  Rev.  Theron 
Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  waa 

Rewlved,  That  the  Report  now  read,  be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Beman,  sustained  this  resolution  by  an  eloquent  address,  and  waa  eloijuent- 
ly  followed  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New-Haven,  Ct.,  and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cox,  D.  D.,of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  benediction  waa  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich ;  after  which,  the 
Society  proceeded  to  elect  Officere  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 

Hov.  JOSEPH  a  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vict  IPresf^ents. 

Riv.  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New-Haven«  Conn, 

Rbv.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

Rbv.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rav.  E.  BBECHER,  D.  D.,  « 

Rbv.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newarit,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New- York  City. 
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Rxv.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rbt.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  - 

Rsv.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 

Rkt.  THOMAS  BRAINBRD,       " 

Rkt.  a.  D.  eddy.  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ret.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D..  New- York  City. 

Rbt.  WILLIAM  PATTON.  D.  D.,    " 

Rbt.  S.  H.  cox,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rbv.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,       "  • 

HoH.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New-London.  Conn. 

Rbt.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Eaq., 

RxT.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D  .  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  M.  COLLINS,  Eaq., 

Hoir.  SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Rozbnry,  Ma«. 

Ret.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston, 

G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Eaq.," 

HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Sreasuur. 
ANDREW  WESSON,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C«cve0iiontifns  J^ecvetsts. 
Ret.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

Ret.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 

The  Sodetr  then  a^jourBed,  (o  meet  in  the  City  ci  Neiw- Yoik,  in  tha  moodiV 
May,  1846. 


CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Sodetj  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  SQcfa  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institations  may 
demand. 

Art.  III.     There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  Vice* 

Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 

of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacanciefl.    The 

,  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  ez-ofilcio  membem  of 

the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  coDtribating 
mnaally  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  sach  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Institu- 
tions 'f  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  (it  being  on- 
derstood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donore  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations ;)  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Diceeton. 


SECOND    REPORT. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Second  Annaal  Report,  deem 
t  brief  reriew  of  the  past  essential  to  an  enlightened  judgment  as 
to  prospects  and  measures  for  the  future. 

The  providence  of  God  seems  at  once  to  have  created  a  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  organi- 
zation. In  the  words  of  one  of  its  originators,  "  This  movement 
has  every  appearance  of  proceeding  from  God,  and  being  a  part  of 
his  plans  for  saving  the  West  and  oor  land.  The  public  mind  was 
not  prepared  to  take  snch  enlarged  views  when  our  efforts  for  the 
West  began.  Hence  God  permitted  five  leading  individual  enter- 
prises to  be  undertaken.  But  they  were  independent  of  each  other, 
both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West,  and  could  act  on  no  common  sys- 
tem, nor  could  they  concentrate  their  energies  to  form  either  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  mind.  God  by  a  wonderful  coincidence  so 
.cot  down  the  resources  of  all,  that  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
simultaneously  for  Eastern  aid.  But  the  old  system  of  individual 
appeals  had  so  affected  the  Eastern  mind  that  no  plan  was  possible 
which  did  not  coi^hine  their  interest^  in  one  cause." 

QUESTIONS   SETTLED. 

The  primary  question  to  be  settled  was,  whether  it  was  wise  to 
add  to  the  already  multiplied  benevolent  organizations  of  the  day. 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  brief  but  cogent.  "  The  work  in 
contemplation  must  be  done,  or  the  sacrifice  of  high  and  sacred 
interests  is  inevitable.  It  cannot  be  done  without  an  organization ; 
hence  the  demand  for  a  Society  is  imperative.  But  here  the  qaes- 
tion  arose,  "  Shall  its  aid  be  confined  to  the  West,  or  extend  to 
needy  and  valuable  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  ?"  Dif- 
ferent opinions  were  entertained  by  those  who  met  in  Convention 
for  its  organization,  but  after  full  discussion  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  limitation  to  Western  Institutions.  Accordingly  Western 
Reserve  College  with  its  Theological  Department,  Marietta,  Wa- 
bash, and  Illinois  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  were 
taken  under  its  patronage  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
.tocs. 
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Sabsequently  another  question  arose,  yiz. :  Shall  the  aid  of  the 
Society  be  restricted  to  these  five  ?  There  were  those  who  main- 
tained that  no  other  Institution  would  be  needed  at  the  West  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Consequently,  when  these  were  provided  for,  the 
work  of  the  Society  would  be  done,  and  its  existence  should  cease. 
Others  believed  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  full  exigencies  of  the  case, 
an  organization  was  demanded  that  should  run  parallel  with  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  progress  westward.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  however,  as  originally  framed,  admUs^ 
such  extension,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  Board  have  been  against  the 
idea  of  restriction  to  a  specified  number  of  Institutions.  The  degree 
of  extension  we  may  safely  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  (bture  develop- 
ments of  Providence. 

81MPLICITT   OP  ORGANIZATION. 

On  every  account  it  was  deemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
experiment  of  a  Society  in  its  simplest  possible  form.  Hence  the 
almost  sole  reliance  for  giving  it  impulse,  was  at  first  placed  opoa 
the  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind  in  pulpits  and  public  assem- 
blies. To  secure  this  access  to  the  public  mind,  was  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  an  organization.  The  advocacy  of  the  cause 
during  the  first  year*  was  committed  to  western  men,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  officers  in  the  Institutions  aided.  '  The  West  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  stronger  men,  and  they  entered  upon  their 
work  under  the  full  conviction  of  its  indispensableness  to  the  8alT»> 
tion  of  that  land.  They  were  aided  too  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  bitter  experience  of  sufferings  and  diaabilities 
caused  by  the  want  of  adequate  means  for  the  successful  proseeuiioD 
of  their  great  undertaking  at  the  West.  Their  labors  were  strongly 
influential  in  turning  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  a  neglected 
and  sinking  cause.  The  pecuniary  results  were  also  highly  eneonr* 
aging. 

• 
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One  agent,  who  was  expected  from  the  West  to  labor  for  the  ed* 
tire  year,  was  prevented  by  an  afflictive  providence  from  entermg 
the  field.  Another,  of  whom  the  same  was  expected,  was  aUe  to 
devote  only  a  few  months  to  the  service.  From  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Board,  very  much  of  the  agency  of  the  year  has  been 
performed  in  detached  portions,  and  oonsequeatly  under  great  di»> 
advantages.    This  evil,  however,  admits  of  a  remedy  in  fotote. 


IMS.] 

SUioe  the  Ian  aiiiii?enMffjF»  a  public  maetiag  in  behalf  of  ibe  Sor 
ciety  has  been  held  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Upon  the  vast  aaaemh^ 
coDTened^  an  iispreasion  was  made  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  cause.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  haTO  been  widely  circulated.  This  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  First  Annual  Report,  and  occasional  notices  in  the 
religious  and  secular  papers,  has  constituted,  so  far  as. the  press  19 
concerned,  the  entire  reliance  of  the  Society  for  public  enlighten* 
ment  during  the  year. 

TBB  TBBABURT. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 15th  was  $10,967  53.  To  this  may  be  added  available  aub> 
scriptioDS  not  yet  paid,  $693  66 — making  the  resources  of  the  year 
$11,661  19;  Disbursements  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  of  appropriations  fixed  by  the  Board.  This  amount  fails  by  at 
least  one-half  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  Society  for  the  year^ 
and  yet,  when  we  consider  that  a  large  poition  of  the  labor  performed 
was  merely  preparatory ^  it  affords  decided  ground  of  encourage- 
meirt  for  the  future.  Still  higher  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  year  the  Society  has  been  steadily  gaining  in 
public  favor  as  an  indispensable  instrumentality  for  the  accomplish- 
mentof  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  Very  nrnny  oaseaofinflisMa 
tial  individuals  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this. 

Ecclesiastical  bodies  too  have  extensively  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, and  commended  the  Society  to  thepatronage  of  the  churches 
under  their  care.  This  is  true  of  the  Synod  of  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  Genera]  Associations  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  New-Hampshire.  These  four  bodies,  to  say  nothing  of  others  yet 
ta  be  reached^  embrace  about  one  thousand  churches,  which  may 
all  ultimately  be  brought,  it  is  believed,  to  the  aid  of  the  cause. 

MEANS   TO   BE   USBD. 

The  experience  of  two  years  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
suitable  number  of  able,  judicious  and  faithful  agents  to  traverse  the 
field,  impart  information,  and  reduce  the  operatioas  of  the  Society 
to  a  system.  An  established  and  recognized  place  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence  is  also  indispensable.  Without  this  the  Soeiety 
mast  ever  be  a  wandering  star  among  regular  orbs.  If  the  period 
of  its  revolutious  be  not  fixed  and  known,  its  return  will  not  be  an- 
tioipated,  and  diminished  contributions  as  well  as  a  ruinous  loss  of 
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time  on  the  part  of  Agents  will  be  ineritable.    The  rehitife  •moant 
of  expenses  will  also  be  essentialij  increased. 

The  work  of  regular  organization  is  now  in  enccessful  progress. 
About  one-third  of  the  District  Associations  in  Massachusetts  bate 
Assigned  specific  months  for  the  collections  in  aid  of  the  causa 
The  same  is  true  of  some  associations  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of 
individual  churches  and  clusters  of  churches  in  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  We  earnestly  sdicit  tlis 
aid  of  pastors  and  churches  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

WESTERN   OPINION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
June  last. 

Resolved,  *'  That  this  conTention  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
the  association  recently  organized  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.  They  believe  such  an  In- 
stitution to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive exigencies  of  the  West,  and  that  the  one  lately  formed  has  been 
already  a  great  blessing  to  the  West,  in  consideratioh  hot  only  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  it  has  rendered,  but  also  by  the  enconragement 
it  has  afforded  and  the  hope  it  has  inspired  for  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  those  Institutions  which  are  confessedly  so  essential  to 
the  religious  prosperity  of  the  West." 

WESTERN  ACTION. 

The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  constitotes  one  of  its 
most  important  features.  This  was  described  in  the  last  Report  as 
already  "  happy  and  powerful."  Resolutions  of  different  Boards  of 
Trustees  were  given,  in  the  same  Report,  to  show  their  determina- 
tion to  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves.  In  redemption  of  their 
pledges  they  have  obtained  during  the  year,  on  their  several  fields, 
subscriptions  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 
This  amount  does  not  come  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  but 
may  still  be  classed  among  the  results  of  its  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  courage  and  confidence  which  its  existence  inspires 
on  the  Western  field.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  two  years 
of  its  existence,  added  to  the  subscriptions  obtained  at  the  West, 
make  a  grand  total  of  more  than  $50,000. 

This  is  in  a  high  degree  encouraging ;  and  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  subscriptions  obtamed  at  the  West  will  only 
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become  arailaUe  by  degrees,  and  that  jutt  lo  ikr  aa  the  receipts  of 
the  Societj  fail  to  meet  deficiencieB  in  the  current  expenses  of  the 
InatituiionSy  new  indebtedness  will  accrue  to  absorb  what  is  realized 
on  the  Western  field.  Probably  one-half  of  all  that  has  been  sub- 
scribed thereduring  the  last  year,  will  be  thus  absorbed ;  consequently, 
ahould  the  deficiency  be  as  great  for  the  coming  year,  the  Institutions 
one  and  all  would  be  inevitably  subject  to  yery  great  embarrassments. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  entire  deficiency  in  current 
expenses  were  met  by  the  Society  and  subscriptions  obtained  at  the 
West  for  four  successive  ^ears,  at  the  rate  of  the  last  year,  the  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  Institutions  would  be  provided  ibr,  and  a  capital 
of  some  $400,000  set  (ree  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  education. 
The  western  portion  of  the  work  it  is  believed  can  be  done.  Almost 
every  thing,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Society,  and  every  thing  to  be  feared  from  its  failure. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  of  Ihe  above-mentioned  $25,000  the  sum 
of  $10,000  was  reported  by  Western  Reserve  College  ;  and  this 
amount  would  have  been  increased  but  for  the  distressing  failure  of 
the  crops,  by  reason  of  which  the  people  on  the  Reserve  have  suf- 
fered in  their  property  lo  the  amount  of  several  millions.  The  con- 
sequent perplexity  and  embarrassment  are  still  so  great  that  opera- 
tions for  the  raising  of  funds  are  for  the  present  suspended. 

A    GREAT   WORK    ATTEMPTED. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Society  was  a  great  work, 
viz.,  to  raise  five  Institutions  from  a  state  of  feebleness  and  despair, 
and  give  them  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence.  They  are  all 
as  yet  in  eomparative  infancy,  and  yet  we  can  speak  of  their  nearly 
three  hundred  graduates— of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  trained  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  young  men  by  the  thousand  who 
have  received  in  preparatory  departments  a  highly  finished  educa- 
tion, and  gone  out  to  act  as  teachers  or  fill  important  stations  in  the 
community.  We  can  speak  of  repeated  showers  of  divine  mercy  with 
which  all  these  Institutions  have  been  visited,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  hundreds  of  young  men  have  been  hopefully  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  now  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified  in  the  waste  places  of  the  West  or  on  heathen 
shores.  Marietta  College  during  ,the  last  year  enjoyed  a  precious 
revival,  which  left  but  one  or  two  young  men  in  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Department  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  or  a 
hopeful  convert 
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Bat  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  onr  work,  we 
must  consider  the  favorable  locations  of  these  several  Institutions^ 
the  period  of  their  existence  in  the  history  of  the  West — ^the  money 
and  labor  already  expended  for  their  benefit — the  obstacles  overcome 
and  their  accumulated  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  great  work  of 
Christian  education.  We  must  consider  the  noble  band  of  men  by 
which  they  are  officered — as  a  body  experienced,  wise,  energetic, 
learned,  and  ardently  devoted  to  their  high  calling.  We  must  look  at 
the  vast  and  increasing  and  plastic  masses  of  mind  to  which  they  have 
access.  We  must  think  of  them  not  only  as  direct  educators  of 
leading  minds  taken  from  and  thrown  back  into  those  masses,  but  as 
thinkers,  elaboraters  of  great  principles — wise  master-builders  em- 
ployed upon  the  mighty  fabric  of  Western  society.  We  must  view 
them  as  lecturers,  rousing  the  popular  mind  to  the  importance  of 
education,  or  preachers  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  a  land  where  error, 
subtle,  blighting,  soul-destroying,  is  rife.  We  can  speak  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  years  of  such  labor  already  performed.  *'  The 
tesults  therefore  of  what  has  been  done,  are  already  coming  in  a 
hundred-fold,  and  yet  these  trees  of  life  have  but  just  begun  to  bear." 

NATURE   AND   OBIBOTS   OF  TBB   SOCIETY. 

The  Society,  like  the  Institutions  which  it  aids,  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  its  beginnings  are  hopeful.  Let  it  be  perfected  and  brought 
into  full  play ;  and  in  view  of  its  elements  of  power,  its  noble  objects, 
and  its  field  of  operation,  we  may  well  ask.  What  may  it  not  accom- 
plish! Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  gather  into  them  clus- 
ters of  the  ablest  minds,  whose  energies,  individual  and  combined,  are 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  among  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  human  pursuit.  This  Society  links  into  one  grand  com- 
pact individual  clusters — as  system  is  combined  with  system  in  the 
physical  universe. 

Organization  for  promoting  the  higher  departments  of  edacatioB 
has  long  been  used  by  the  Jesuits  with  a  wide-sweeping  and  trfr* 
mendous  power.  During  some  portions  of  their  history  they  have 
had  under  their  control  more  thnn  six  hundred  colleges  scattered  * 
through  almost  every  nation  upon  the  globe.  Here  was  an  array  of 
influence  for  the  subjugation  of  nations  more  terrible  than  fleets  and 
armies.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  dreads  and  repudiates  the  central- 
ization which  so' links  the  extremities  of  such  a  system  with  one  cen- 
tral despotic  mind,  as  to  merge  in  that  mind  all  individuality.  But  we 
may  have  a  system  pervaded  with  the  elements  of  Christian  freedom 
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and  framed  for  the  more  saceeasfal  accomplishmeDt  of  humane  and 
heayenly  objects. 

Such  objects  God  in  his  providence  seems  now  to  be  bringing 
before  this  Society.  Upon  such  another  country  as  is  spread  out  for 
its  field  of  operation  the  sun  never  shone.  We  ask  in  vain  for  such 
developments  as  are  unfolding  themselves  in  that  wondrous  valley. 
The  human  race  seems  as  if  gathered  into  one  vast  amphitheatre  to 
look  on.  What  we  do  there,  we  not  only  do  for  America  but  for 
Europe  and  the  world.  All  the  varied  influences  which  can  stir  the 
humaQ  soul,  seem  brought  into  simultaneous  action,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  to  swell  the  population  of  that  land.  From  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven  the  currents  there  meet  and  com- 
mingle, and  their  wild  effervescence  is  like  ocean  surges.  How  shall 
we  infuse  into  this  living  mass  those  principles  of  order,  justice, 
purity  and  heavenly  truth,  that  shall  create  appropriate  affinities,  and 
produce  a  subsidence  at  once  safe  to  the  nation  and  life-giving  to 
the  world  t 

QUESTION   ANSWERED. 

TosQch  an  inquiry,  New-England,  from  all  her  '' mountains 
and  streams,"  and  from  every  page  of  her  history,  sends  back,  in 
part,  the  answer,  "  Educate,  educate,"  and  this  answer  finds  an 
echo  in  millions  of  hearts  throughout  the  land.  The  Jesuit,  too,  not 
to  be  ontdone,  chimes  in.  Not  only  so ;  with  all  his  experience  and 
skill  and  resources  and  energy,  he  hastens  to  secure  the  monopoly. 
Bat  happily,  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  to  us  familiar  wea- 
pons. Our  fathers  tried  them,  achieved  glorious  conquests,  and  be- 
queathed them  to  us.  If  the  Jesuit  can  here  "  take  the  sword," 
and  not ''  perish  with  the  sword,"  he  will  perform  the  crowning 
work  of  all  Jesuitical  achievement.  Let  him  try  it.  What  Ameri- 
can Protestant  heart  does  not  burn  for  the  contest  ? 

DEMAND   FOB   8T8TEM. 

Bat  the  work  is  so  great  in  itself,  and  multiplies  so  rapidly  on 
oar  hands,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  system.  Three  colleges 
only  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  twenty-two  in 
the  eighteenth.  The  machinery  of  a  modern  organization  would 
then  have  been  worse  than  useless.  Not  so,  however,  under  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  present  century.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
increase  have  received  a  signal  check  in  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
the  country^  but  mpst.  of  them  will  continoe  to  operate  with  great 
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power.  The  tide  of  emigration  will  continue  to  flow  with  accumu- 
lated strength — new  States  will  rise — the  public  domain  will  extend 
-^indeed,  the  nation,  for  good  or  for  ill,  seems  destined  by  one 
mighty  stride  to  reach  the  Pacific.  A  vast  demand  for  the  means  of 
education  will  of  course  be  created.  Many  ill-projected  Institu* 
tions  have  already  found  a  grave,  and  others  doubtless  will  follow  ; 
but,  after  due  allowance  for  bills  of  mortality,  the  living  will  be  nu- 
merous.   They  must  be  so,  or  our  ruin  as  a  nation  comes. 

It  is  with  only  a  portion  of  these  that  this  Society  will  have  to 
do.  But  the  history  of  the  American  colleges  abundantly  shows, 
that  the  planting  of  the  higher  Institutions  of  learning  has  been  the 
peculiar  vocation  of  such  churches  as  it  represents ;  and  in  order 
to  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  that  vocation  in  the  West,  an  organiza- 
tion seems  indispensable.  The  planting  of  churches  went  on  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  was  called  into  being.  But  the  demand  for  it  became 
imperious ;  and  it  now  groups  the  thousand  applications  for  aid  from 
feeble  churches  into  one  sublime  call.  Its  extended  and  blessed 
operations  are  among  the  leading  influences  which  create  a  demand 
for  an  educational  organization  that  shall  bring  similar  principles 
into  play,  and  reduce  to  system  the  co-ordinate  department  of 
Home  Missionary  work  at  the  West. 

TRUE    PRINCIPLE    STATED. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  applicant  Institutions  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  aided  can  be  safely  strick- 
en from  the  list  of  beneficiaries.  But  few  of  the  earliest  American 
colleges,  that  were  in  any  measure  dependent  upon  the  benevolent 
public,  have  yet  ceased  their  calls  for  aid.  Said  an  individual,  not 
long  since,  **  I  have  aided  a  certain  Western  Institution  for  twelve 
years,  and  a  college  that  cannot  go  alone  after  that  period  is  not 
worth  having.''  But  such  a  principle  carried  out  would  seal  the 
destruction  of  every  college  upon  the  globe.  Under  its  operation, 
Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton,  would  long  since  have  existed 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  Two  of  these,  during  the  last  year, 
even,  have  had  their  agents  abroad,  and  Tale  received  its  most  splen- 
did benefactions  not  less  than  130  years  from  its  found  at  ion « 

This  principle  would  also  carry  ruin  throughout  the  West. 
Western  Reserve  College  occupies  the  eastern  extremity  or  the 
chain  of  such  Institutions  as  are  aided  by  this  Society.  But  in  its 
present  extremity  this  Institution  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  East 
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without  endangering  its  existence.  We  would  bring  the  mmoel 
pressure  upon  the  churches  with  which  it  is  surrounded^  and  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  throw  upon  them  the  entire  responsibili- 
tj  of  its  support.  It  is  eTen  a  standing  rule  of  the  Board,  that  depend* 
ence  must  in  all  cases  cease  at  the  "  earliest  dates  possible ;''  but  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  cast  a  given  Institution 
off,  simply  because  so  brief  a  period  of  dependence  had  expired. 
The  same  spirit  of  impatience  would  lead  (o  the  abandonment  of 
another  and  another,  till  our  whole  literary  cordon  would  perish !  The 
great  principle,  then,  which  should  regulate  the  action  of  the  Socie> 
ty,  no  doubt  is,  extreme  caution  iti  the  reception  of  needy  InstHutums, 
and  then  Ao  premature  abandonment. 

PCRITAN  WISDOM. 

The  original  design  of  the  Puritans  was  to  establish  it  college  in 
each  of  the  New-England  colonies.  But  this  intention  in  the  New- 
Haven  colony  was  checked,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  D wight,  by  "  well* 
ibonded  remonstrances  fVom  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  very 
justly  observed,  that  the  ^hole  population  of  New-England  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  Institution  of  this  nature,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  second  would  in  the  end  be  a  sacrifice  of 
both."  Hence,  as  early  as  1644  contributions  in  wheat  were  sent 
from  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  schol* 
ars  at  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  and  the  establishment  of  Yale 
College  was  delayed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Here  was  Puri* 
tan  wisdom. 

In  the  exercise  of  similar  wisdom,  this  Society  wu  organized. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Eastern  churches  will  do  immeasurably 
more  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  by  giving  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence  to  a  few, 
than  by  scattering  their  resources  among  a  multitude  that  would 
inevitably  conflict  with  each  other,  and  entail  upon  all  perpetual 
feebleness  and  inefficiency.  Let  the  Society  give  such  existence 
to  but  one  such  fountain  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  borne  onward  to  all  time.  But  it  may  be  called  to 
do  this  in  multiplied  instances.  Within  a  period  no  longer  than 
the  establishment  of  Yale  College  was  under  discussion,  the  Great 
Valley  has  received  an  accession  to  its  population  of  about  ten  mil- 
lions I 

MODIFICATION   OP  THE    flOClBTT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  May  last,  a  Committee  wu 
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«ppohi4ed  to  inquire  into  the  expediencj  of  jo  amending  the  Comti- 
tution/as  to  enable  the  Society,  with  appropriate  limitations,  to  extend 
aid  to  Instiiutiona  at  the  West  of  a  lower  grade  than  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  Should  such  modification  be  adopted,  it 
would  give  the  Society  a  more  direct  and  extensive  bearing  upon  pap* 
mlar  education,  and  greatly  increase  the  power  of  its  antagonism  to 
the  educational  movements  of  the  Jesuits.  The  prevalence  ofpapti" 
bur  ignorance^  beyond  dispute,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  alarming 
features  in  our  present  condition  as  a  nation.  By  universal  consent 
our  national  fabric  rests  upon  two  grand  pillars,  intelligence  and 
virtue.  An  ignorant  people  cannot  govern  themselves.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  some  daring  usurper  will  rise  from  the  midst  of 
us,  and'  Samson-like,  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  and  prostrate  the  fabric 
The  Tery  attempt  would  cause  national  indignation  every  where  to 
hurst  out  like  devouring  fire.  If  the  fabric  ever  falls,  it  will  be  by 
gradual  decay  weakening  the  pillars,  till  they  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  superincumbent  weight  But  every  mind  shrouded  in  igno- 
rance is  a  decayed  particle.  These  partides  too  are  beginning  to 
exist  by  the  million  !  Here,  then,  is  a  great  departmentof  philan- 
tliropie  and  Christian  eflbrt,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  ptfil- 
•as  to  neglect ! 

Not  a  few  have  regarded  the  Society  as  aa  organization  ''born 
out  of  due  time ;"  bat  we  trust,  nevertheless,  that  it  bears  the  "  signs'' 
of  a  heavenly  origin,  and  will*  eventually  perlbrm  its  full  share  of  the 
snfaflfme  work  of  saving  the  West.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  patronage  of  tl)e  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  and 
fervently  invoke  divine  aid  under  a  deep  eonseiousness  that  *'  bxobpt 
*■■  Lord  build  vbc  roubb,  tbbt  labob  ik  vain  that  build 
rr. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Cdrrespcndinf  Becreimrf. 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 
Address  op  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  rose,  he  said,  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port which  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  meeting.  He  had  consented 
to  do  this  with  much  reluctance,  because  he  had  not  had  time,  since  his 
return  from  the  great  West,  (the  field  of  our  operations,)  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  to  appear  before  such  an  audience,  for  a  public  address.  But 
he  would  not  snrink  from  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  for  he  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  had  some  things  which  he  wished  to 
say^,  and  which  ought  to  be  said,  respecting  the  sublime  enterprise  in 
which  we  have  engaged.  We  are  assembled,  Mr.  President,  for  a  grand 
purpose,  and  I  design  to  divert  your  attention  to  some  of  the  measares 
which  may  promote  its  accomplishment,  and  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  should  excite  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  its  progress  and 
final  success. 

Cast  your  eye  for  a  moment,  over  the  field  which  this  Society  has 
chosen  for  its  cultivation,  and  where  they  have  undertaken  to  accom- 

eish  what  some  might  deem  impossibilities.  It  lies  between  the  great 
kes  on  the  North  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the  South,  and  extending 
from  the  Alleghanies  on  the  East  to  the  Missisippi  on  the  West  But 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  only  our  present  itmits.  Our  operations 
must  soon  pass,  with  the  tide  of  population,  the  mighty  Father  of  Wor 
ters,  and  spread  out  before  us  a  territory  not  less  interesting  to  the  far^ 
and  to  the  still  farther  West  We  must  keep  pace  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  necessities  of  this  almost  literal  xoorld.  We  must 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  country,  not  from  what  it  is  now.  in  its 
rude  state,  almost  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  but  as  it  will  be, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be,  when  its  resources  are  thoroughly  explored  and 
fully  developed. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  future  from  what  we  know 
of  the  present;  and  in  this  estimate  we  should  include  8oi7,  mines,  fa- 
cilities for  commerce^  and  prospective  population. 

The  soil  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  deem  this  remark  extravagant — I  say  deliberately,  the 
richest  in  the  world.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  which  have  not  their 
parallel  this  side  of  the  garden  of  Eden, — a  si>ot  now  blotted  from  the 
map  of  our  globe.  It  is  true,  that  a  small  proportion  of  it  only  is  yet  under 
cultivation.  We  have  the  almost  boundless  Prairie,  with  its  sod  yet  un- 
broken,— the  dense,  primeval  forest  which  has  never  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  the  axe-man, — the  oak-opening,  though  in  appearance  like  cultivated 
parks,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  art  But  all  these,  as  we  look  upon 
them,  tell  us  what  they  will  be.  Plenty  follows  upon  the  ver^  plough- 
8haj«  of  the  husbandman.  If,  said  he,  I  have  ever  rejoiced  inr lookmg 
at  the  products  of  agriculture,  it  was  while  crossing  some  of  those  vast 
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prairies,  or  other  fertile  portions  of  the  west,  and  seeing  a  single  field  of 
waving  wheat,  already  white  to  the  harvest,  a  mile  square, ^owned  by  a 
single  man,  and  yielding  not  less  than  five  and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  or  while  gazing  upon  immense  forests,  I  had  almost  said,  of  In- 
dian com  which  promisea  not  less  than  sixty  or  eighty.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country,  no  part  of  this  land  or  any  other,  can  surpass,  and  very  few 
equal  the  great  valley.  Its  productions  are  already  Immense,  affording 
us  some  data  hj  which  we  may  estimate  what  they  will  be  in  a  century, 
or  even  in  half  a  century  to  come.  This  territory  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  richest  farming  countries  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, — affording 
almost  every  production  needful  for  the  supply  of  human  wants. 

But  in  estimating  the  future  importance  of  the  great  West,  we  must 
not  overlook  its  oxhaustless  and  unnumbered  mines.  These,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  discovered  and  partially  explored,  lie  on  the  borders 
of  the  vast  lakes  of  the  North,  and  stretch  along  the  margin  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  untold  abundance,  and 
these  mines,  when  fully  explored,  and  their  treasures  disinterred  and 
brought  into  the  market,  will  effect  a  great  change  in  the  existing  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  relation  to  these  articles.  They  will  probably  ex- 
ist, for  ages  to  come,  the  sources  of  great  wealth  to  the  western  country. 
Nor  are  these  useful  metals  the  only  treasures  which  lie  beneath  I  he  fer- 
tile soil  of  that  far-famed  valley.  In  some  localities,  iron  and  tin  abound, 
and  marble-quarries,  and  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered.  The  sub- 
terranean treasures  are  hardly  less  valuable  than  those  which  now  exist 
upon  the  surface,  or  which  may  be  seen,  by  the  prophetic  eye,  as  coirer- 
ing  the  face  of  that  country  when  civilization,  and  the  arts,  and  agricul^ 
ture,  and  commerce  of  man  in  its  various  workings,  shall  make  it  what  it 
is  destined  to  be,  in  taste  and  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  commerce  of  that  country  must  be  immensely  great  It  is  true 
it  lies  remote  from  the  Atlantic,  but  it  has  inland  seas  of  its  own.  It  has 
outlets  to  the  common  highway  of  nations  by  large  navigable  rivers,  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  U)e 
great  chain  of  lakes  which  contain  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe, 
form  communications  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
South,  with  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  on  the  Northenst;  and,  by 
means  of  artificial  channels,  with  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  the  emporium  of  continental  commerce  on  the  East  Over  the  wa- 
ters of  these  mighty  lakes,  and  along  the  channels  of  these  majestic  riv- 
ers, and  along  the  line  of  these  extended  canals,  will  be  transported  the 
products  of  this  rich  soil,  and  the  wealth  of  these  exhaustless  mines,  and 
enlist  the  enterprise  of  nations  and  augment  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  point  which  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  ^  the  attention  of^ every  intelligent  observer  of  this  great  valley,  in 
this  land  and  every  other  land,  as  connected  with  commercial  operations. 
As  to  the  future  population  of  that  country,  it  must  be  im  mense.  The 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  West  now  embraced,  or  which  must 
soon  be  embraced,  in  the  field  of  our  operations,  can  sustain  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  not  like  the  East, — it  is  almost  all  ca- 
pable of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  square  mile  of  waste 
Umd.  The  hand  of  art  will  reclaim,  and  convert  to  some  useful  purpose, 
almost  every  acre.  I  verily  believe,  that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  as  dense  as  that  of  China.  Indeed,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity may  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  make  it  far  more  populous  ttan  that 
empire.*  These  States  and  others  connected  with  them,  in  the  great 
Western  valley,  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  and  that  too  not  very  re- 
mote, command  the  balance  of  power  in  this  Republic,  and  sway  the 
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deetinles  of  this  eaontry.  The  West  10  a  young  giant,— in  his  infancy 
now,  but  he  ia  destined  to  a  mature  future  manhood;  and  we  may  well 
tremble  for  ourselves  and  this  land  of  our  Pilgrim-fathers,  if  this  giant 
m  to  grow  up  and  thereuse  his  unlimited  power,  untrained  and  uneducated.  . 
It  18  not  for  the  Wegt  alone,  but  for  the  kast,  for  our  country,  for  human  ' 
ri^ta  and  the  world,  we  are  acting  in  the  truly  Christian  enterprise  we 
have  undertaken.  There  is  a  future  empire  there  that  must  be  look  ed 
to,  or  the  star  of  hope  for  this  land,  and  the  nations,  will  go  down  in 
(kikness. 

The  speaker  remarked,  that  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  that  a 
eountry  so  rich  in  resources  as  the  one  now  described,  should  be  able  to 
sustain  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  be  dependent  on  aid  from 
abroad.  He  would  reply  to  this  suggestion,  that  we  must  look  at  the 
West  as  it  now  m,  and  not  as  it  mil  be  when  its  productions  are  matur- 
ed, and  its  wealth  is  available.  The  present  population  of  the  country  is 
Aur  from  being  homogeneous  in  its  cnaracter, — far  diflierent  from  that  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  especially  from  the  population  of  New 
England.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  of  two  classes,  those  from  the 
East,  and  those  from  the  South.  These  two  races  are  distinct  in  their 
habits,  tastes,  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  industry.  Remote  causes  are 
yet  in  operation  which  keep  them  distinct.  It  will  be  the  work  of  time  to 
assimilate  them  so  that  they  shall  present  a  uniform  national  character. 
And  then  the  natives  of  the  old  world  abound  there.  Having  crossed  the 
great  waters,  and  landed  on  our  shores,  few  of  them  remain  with  us,  on 
Che  Atlantic  borders,  but  the  impulse  of  emigration  carries  them  west- 
ward over  the  mountains.  And  here  we  have  on  this  great  field  a  con- 
gregation of  nations,~under  intellectual  and  moral  influences  as  diverse 
as  the  four  winds  from  which  they  came.  They  are  not  prepared  to  act 
together,  nor  to  act  efBcently  in  sustaining  schools  and  colleges  and  oth- 
er important  institutions  of  society, 

I  would  not  slander  this  people,  for  I  have  experienced  their  hospi- 
talities beyond  my  power  to  repay,  and  which  it  will  ever  be  my  plea- ' 
sure  to  acknowledge, — but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  people  are 
not  educated ; — they  are  comparatively  ignorant  They  are,  m  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  institutions  of  learning ;  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools  do  not  exist  there,  and  bless  the  land,  and  accomodate 
every  district  of  country,  as  they  do  among  us.  And  why,  said  he,  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  This  country  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many  parts,  it  is 
still  a  great  wilderness.  The  dense  forests  have  hardly  begun  to  be 
levelled,  and  the  prairies  hardly  begun  to  be  broken  up.  AH  is  on  a 
grand  scale, — but  it  is  the  magnificence  of  nature  and  not  of  art»  Its 
wealth  is  prospective,  just  as  was  the  wealth  of  this  country  when  our 
fathers  first  landed  on  these  shores.  The  people,  most  of  them  recent 
settlers,  are  unable  to  devote  the  labor  or  money  necessary  to  build  up 
and  sustain  the  institutions  of  learning.  The^  are  doing  something,  but 
they  cc^not  do  all  that  must  be  done.  Their  resources  are  oflen  de- 
manded to  erect  houses  for  their  own  shelter,  and  to  obtain  subsistence 
for  their  wives  and  children. 

The  speaker  adverted  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  western  country, 
and  said,  that  the  people  needed  foreign  aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  institutions  of  the  West,  literary  or  religious,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tide  of  emigration  even  from  the  Eastern  Slates;  and  how  is  it 
possible  then,  single-handed  and  alone,  for  the  hosts  of  Europeans  that 
are  pouring  in  upon  them,  like  the  mighty  stream  of  their  own  Mississip- 
pi. This  Society  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  were  both  of  them 
oecessary  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
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West  I  have  traTersed  the  ground ;  I  have  looked  at  their  oendftioo ;  I 
have  anticipated  their  future  progresss  and  destiny ;  and  I  see  no  other 
hope  of  salvation. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Dr.  B.  directed  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Society.  If  it  be  asked  what  we 
are  doing,  or  what  we  purpose  to  do,  the  answer  can  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  We  are  affording  aid — and  aid,  too,  without  which  these  in- 
stitutions could  not  live — to  four  Colleges  and  two  Theological  Seminar 
riea.  These  are  under  an  able  and  laborious  body  of  officers  who  are  exer- 
cising a  wide  and  salutary  influence  in  the  West  One  of  these  Col- 
leges is  in  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  visited  this  du- 
ring his  recent  tour.  Its  situation  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  around 
it  was  classical.  The  number  of  students  was  respectable,  and  the  Col- 
lege was  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  community,  and  its  liffht 
should  be  neither  extinguished,  nor  obscured.  Another  College  under 
the  patronage  of  this  Society  is  at  Crawfordsvilie,  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. He  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  too,  and  was 
greatly  gratified  with  nis  interviews  with  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  were  at  home.  It  was  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Eastern 
men, — devoted  to  their  professional  duties,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  la- 
lored  more  hours  in  a  day  than  almost  any  man  in  this  assembly  !  This 
College  recently  experienced  a  heavy  pecuniarv  loss  in  the  destructioti 
of  its  edifice  by  fire,  and  from  this  severe  calamity  it  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered. It  is  an  important  institution  and  ought  to  be  sustained.  It  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  as  to  students,  and  has  educated  some  first-^rate 
young  men  who  are  doing  much  good  in  the  State.  Every  friend  of  In- 
diana should  feel  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  great  interests  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  call  upon  us  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  increase  our 
aid. 

In  addition  to  those  two  Colleges  in  the  far  west,  we  are  affording  as- 
sistance to  four  institutions  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  two  Colleges,  and  two 
Theological  Seminaries.  These  are  the  College  at  Marietta,  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  and  the  theological  department  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnatti.  As 
these  have  been  more  under  your  observation,  and  are  consequently 
much  better  known  than  the  former  two,  I  need  not  speak  of  them  par- 
ticularly in  this  connection.  Their  agency  is  needed,  and  they  are  doing 
much  good.  They  are  under  tlie  patronage  of  this  Society,  and  they 
cannot  live  without  our  aid. 

In  affording  assistance  to  Western  Colleges  and  Theological  Insti- 
tutions, we  have  entered  upon  a  great  and  good  work.  But  I  fully  be- 
lieve Providence  has  more  than  this  for  us  to  do.  The  field  is  a  large 
one,  and  is  still  opening  before  us.  We  shall  probably,  at  some  future 
day,  enlarge  our  operations,  and  reach  the  academies  and  high-schools 
of  the  land,  and  control  the  active  business  mind  of  the  nation.  Here 
it  is  that  the  Jesuit  is  at  work  at  the  West  In  this  matter  he  has  out- 
stripped the  Protes(ant  The  Romanist  cares  not  so  much  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  a  country,  as  the  control  of  those  who  are  to  take 
the  most  active  part  in  its  affairs ;  and  he  especially  desires  to  have  the 
exclusive  education  of  females. — He  would  rather  have  the  instruction 
of  one  voung  lady  than  of  twenty  young  men,  for  he  has  sagacity  enough 
to  see  the  influence  of  woman  upon  the  community,  and  especially  iu  the 
subtle  and  Satanic  tactics  of  the  Romish  Church. 

But  I  must  conclude  my  remarks,  and  give  way  to  others  who  caa 
better  entertain  and  interest  the  audience.  But  I  cannot  take  my  seat 
without  saying,  that  I  have  been  over  this  field, — I  have  explored  it  with 
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0one  degree  of  accural^,  and  have  seen  ite  eondition  and  importance ; 
and  I  declare  to  you  before  high  Heaven,  that,  if  it  was  necessary,  we 
better  give  up  any  of  our  charities  rather  than  this.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  this,— the  weal  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  No  one  can 
justly  suspect  me  of  undervaluing  Foreign  Missions,  —-but  if  it  were 
necessary  to  relinquish  one  in  order  to  prosecute  the  other,  let  that  cause 
be  suspended  rather  than  this !  Neither  our  land,  nor  the  world  is  safe, 
if  we  give  up  the  West 

Mr.  President,  brethren,  friends,  we  must  come  up  to  this  work,  and 
do  our  duty.  We  have  not  begun  to  do  it  yet  Gk>d  and  our  country 
and  coming  generations,  call  upon  us,  and  we  must  not  sleep  on  our  part ! 
If  the  West  is  not  protected,  may  Grod  protect  us, — ^for  there  is  no  human 
heli>.  The  formation  of  the  character  of  the  West — intellectual,  moral, 
sptritaal — is  the  most  solemn,  the  most  mighty,  the  most  glorious,  the  ' 
most  sublime  work,  save  the  redemption  of  man, — ^and  the  one  is  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  other,— ever  undertaken  in  our  world.  I  sub- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Beman  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  whose  address  was 
in  substance,  as  follows :  ' 

Mb.  PaesinENT  -.—The  vivid  and  impressive  delineation  in  which  the 
great  West  has  just  been  presented  to  our  view,  has  turned  my  mind 
from  the  particular  topic  on  which  I  was  proposing  to  speak.  The 
thought  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  I  have  been  listening,  tiiat  for  some 
two  or  three  centuries,  ever  since  the  North  American  continent  began  to 
be  occupied,  or  even  to  be  explored,  bv  European  enterprise,  the  history 
of  what  is  now  our  country  has  turned  chiefly  upon  the  conflict  among 
various  powers  and  principles  for  the  dominion  of  that  boundless  West 
which  has  just  now  been  so  skilfully  portrayed  before  us. 

Go  back  to  the  dawn  of  American  history — trace  out  the  annals  of 
discovery  and  of  settlement,  and  how  intense,  how  dramatic,  is  the  inte- 
rest that  hangs  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what  forms  of 
society,  and  by  what  faith,  and  worship,  that  region,  the  richest  of  all  the 
earth  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources,  was  to  be 
occupied. 

l^e  first  lodgment  upon  the  soil  of  what  we  call  our  country — the 
first  discovery  ofthe  magnificent  Mississippi — the  first  occupation  of  any 
^rt  ofthe  great  Central  Valley  of  our  empire — was  by  Spain,  the  same 
Spain  that  conquered  Mexico,  and  parcelled  out  South  America  into 
subjugated  provinces ;  and,  for  a  while  it  was  uncertain  whether  North 
America  might  not  be  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  destiny 
of  the  world  was  poised  in  that  uncertainty. 

France  also  made  her  lodgment.  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  settled 
by  Frenchmen  before  the  Mayflower  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Plymouth. 
French  explorers,  traders,  and  Jesuits,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
worshipped  at  Niagara,  sailed  along  the  chain  of  our  great  Mediterranean 
waters,  and  launched  their  canoes  upon  the  Mississippi,  itself  another  Med- 
iterranean rolling  to  the  ocean.  The  gigantic  scheme  of  American  em- 
pire planned  by  the  adventurers  and  statesmen  of  France,  was  such  as 
would  have  honored  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  .  Nor  was  it  a  mere  project : 
the  long  line  of  French  forts  and  trading  posts,  intermingled  with  mis- 
sion stations  of  French  Jesuits,  was  extended  from  the  icy  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  this  day 
the  remains  and  memorials  of  that  enterprise  lie  scattered  along,  like  the 
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fragmentary  relies  of  Boine  great  antedilavian  monster,  tfatotigh  the  en- 
tire interior  of  the  continent 

Meanwhile,  English  energy  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  colonial 
empire  here.  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  Sn  combination  witfi 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom  and  religious  independence,  planted  the 
thirteen  Engush  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  hatred?  and 
jealousies,  the  opposing  principles  and  clashing  interests,  that  divided 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  were  transported  to  these  primeval  forests. 
Popish  France  and  Protestant  England,  with  their  hereditary  animosity, 
their  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  political  and  social- contrariety,  came 
into  collision,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  New  England,  on 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  among  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  West- 
em  New  York,  and  along  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio.  A  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  period  of  that  protracted  conflict  which  some  of  ns  in 
our  childhood  have  heard  old  men  speak  of, — the  '^  old  French  war,"  and 
the  yet  earlier  "  French  and  Spanish  war."  Spain  at  that  period  held 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  month  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  over  all  that  magnificent  valley  drained  by  the  "  Father  of  Wa- 
ters," and  over  611  the  basin  of  the  lakes,  with  their  outlet  through  the 
St.  Lawrence,  France  was  perfecting  her  scheme  of  empire.  That  ^^  old 
French  war,"  involving  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors  a  most  heroic  ex- 
penditure of  treasure,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood— for  In  none  of  these  par- 
ticulars did  It  fall  behind  even  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution — was  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  West,  and  thus  for  the  possession  of 
America.  In  that  struggle  was  involved  the  history  of  all  following 
ages.  The  result,  as  determined  under  Providence  by  the  energy  of  the 
iUiglo-Saxon  (or  rather  Anglo-Norman)  race,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  empire  in  America.  That  the  West  did  not  become  a  province 
of  France  as  swayed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  the  theatre  for  ever  of  all 
those  influences  that  make  the  French  country  and  race  so  diverse  from 
our  own,  is  to  be  ascribed  lo  the  persevering  heroism  with  which  ovr 
ancestors — moved  and  sustained  as  by  some  prophetic  impulse,  dynly  but 
devoutly  conscious  of  the  future — struggled  in  that  conflict.  To  that  hero- 
ism of  theirs,  under  Providence,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  certainty  that  one 
language — our  language— is  to  be  spoken  along  all  these  parallels  of 
latitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean ',  and  that  the  political  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Anglo-American  race  are  to  be  established  over  all  that  field 
of  empire,  the  richest  and  fairest  that  the  snn  looks  down  upon. 

But  the  great  question  was  not  yet  settled.  No  sooner  was  the  power 
of  French  soldiers  and  Jesuits  broken  by  thfc  steady  valor  of  Puritan  arms 
and  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  Puritan  hearts,  than  another  act  of  the  drama 
commenced.  Shall  America  belong  to  the  American  people,  or  shall 
they  who  have  planted  themselves  here,  amid  so  many  dangers,  and 
whose  heroism  has  opened  the  broad  West  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
posterity,  go  on  to  redeem  the  land  from  the  wildness  of  natnre,  and  to 
convert  its  resources  into  wealth,  that  a  foreign  parliament,  beyond  the 
ocean,  may  gather  up  that  wealth,  by  means  of  taxes  and  monopolies, 
and  may  oppress  the  land  itself  with  a  narrow  and  imperious  system  of 
government?  The  West  has  been  won,  and  with  it  all  America,  but 
for  whom  and  for  what?  For  British  xiomination^  or  for  American 
freedom?  That  was  the  next  form  of  the  question.  Great  Britain,  in 
training  and  aiding  these  colonies  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  and  in 
thus' freeing  them  from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
had  made  them  a  match  for  herself;  and  then,  when  she  began  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  existed  for  her  and  not  for  themselves,  the  conflict  of  the 
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Revolutfon  followed  b»  a  matter  of  oonrBe,  aad  issued. in  the  indepen- 
dence oF  these  States.  Thas  it  was  determined  that  the  great  west, 
into  which  the  pioneers  of  civilization  were  then  just  beginning  to  de- 
scend fh>ai  the  Alieganies,  should  be  not  British  but  Amencan — not  par- 
celled oat  into  manors  and  lordships — not  covered  over  with  feudal  en- 
tails and  encambered  with  rights  of  primogeniture — not  oppressed  with 
the  demoralizing  power  of  a  Sta'te  Church,  and  a  tithing  priesthood ; 
but  fVeely  opening  its  treasures  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mine,  and  trans- 
formed from  the  rudeness  of  nature  into  the  beauty  of  cultivated  fields 
and  smiling  villages  and  crowded  marts,  with  magical  rapidity,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pnrely  American  civilization. 

Srill  the  question  or  the  destiny  of  the  West,  involving  directly  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  continent,  and  more  remotely,  but  not  less  surely,  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  remains  the  grand  problem  of  American  history. 
Some  great  points  have  been  settled  heretofore,  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  destiny  of  the  West  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Spanish  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  over  all  the  streams,  from  their  estuaries 
to  their  head  springs,  that  pour  into  that  gulf  the  drainage  of  a  continent, 
is  no  longer  possible.  The  French  scheme  of  empire  has  passed  away 
for  ever ;  no  dynasl^,  royal,  imperial,  or  republican,  can  restore  it  The 
ascendency  of  the  English  language  on  our  soil,  and  of  the  old  Teutonie 
race,  is  separated  for  ever  from  all  dependence  on  the  British  isles,  and 
from  all  connection  with  British  feudal  institutions.  American  demo- 
cracy is  a  fact  not  only  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future 
also.  American  democracy  is  enthroned  in  the  West;  f^^r^  is  the  power 
that  places  its  own  fkvorites  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  sways  at  its  plea- 
sure our  federal  legislation  and  our  foreign  policy.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  tendenc}r,  what  the  destiny,  of  that  democracy? 
— what  ideas,  what  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  shall  form  the  character 
and  control  the  fate  of  the  millions  who  from  age  to  age,  are  to  inherit 
the  inexhaustible  resources,  and  to  swarm  upon  the  plains  and  streams 
of  that  great  West?  The  same  question,  at  the  foundation,  which  was 
the  question  for  our  fathers  in  their  day,  is  the  question  for  us  in  our  day. 
The  Jesuit,  driven  off  by  arms  a  century  ago,  wnen  he  came  with  armed 
strength  under  the  lilied  banner  of  the  Bourbons,  has  returned  under  the 
l>anner  of  oar  own  f)'eedom,  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the  field  of  his  old 
defeat.  He  has  come,  as  before,  the  antagonist  of  all  those  ideas  and 
isAoences  that  came  in  the  Mayflower.  The  principle  which  he  repre- 
sents, and  of  which  he  is  the  emissary,  is  the  principle  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  bondage — ^the  principle  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  makes  men 
in  the  end,  if  not  immeoiately,  incapable  of  freedom.  Let  the  princi{>le 
which  he  represent^  and  for  which  he  plots  and  labors,  prevail  through- 
out the  West ;  let  him  bind  the  souls  of  men  in  chains,  and  teach  them 
to  believe  and  act,  without  thinking,  under  the  dictates  of  priestly  au- 
thority ;  and  though  the  forms  of  our  freedom  may  remain,  the  spirit 
under  them  will  be  the  spirit  of  servitude.  Let  his  principle  prevail,  and 
all  is  lost. 

The  conflict  then  for  the  possession  of  the  West— the  old  conflict  of 
opposing  principles — ^is  renewed  in  our  day,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Our  fathers  met  the  question,  in  the  bloody  field — in  the  face  of  ''the  red 
artillery" — at  the  storming  of  the  bastion.  We  have  done  with  that 5 
and  for  the  present  at  least  the  enemy  has  done  with  it  too.  By  Qod's 
favor  we  may  now  say  in  reference  to  this  conflict  of  principles,  "  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual."  The  question  who 
shall  possess  the  great  field  of  "  time's  noolest  empire  "—the  question 
whether  Protestant,  Evangelical,  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  or  theinstitu- 
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Uons  and  influences  of  Rome,  shall  cover  that  field  and  mould  tha  form- 

ing  population— is  now  to  be  determined  by  another  sort  of  conflict  thax^ 
that  in  which  our  fathers  expended  so  proAisely  their  treasure  and  their 
blood.  Shall  the  Jesuit  gain  the  ascendancy  there  ?  Shall  the  power 
which  was  dispossessed  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  entrenched  cmd  in 
arms,  now  regain  the  ground  by  the  stealthy  process  of  priestly  inva- 
sion ?  The  Jesuit  has  not  forgotten  his  old  haunts  along  the  lakes  of 
the  Northwest,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  great  tributary 
streams.  And  why  should  he  forget  them  ?  Many  of  them  retain  to 
this  day,  and  will  retain  for  ever,  names  redolent  of  Romish  devotion,  and 
Jesuit  zeal ;  and  every  name  calls  up  some  reminiscence  of  the  self- 

I  denials  and  the  toils  of  men  whose  memory  is  as  dear  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  memory  of  Brainerd  and  of  Eliot,  to  ours. 
The  Anglo-Puritan  names  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  of  Boston  and  Con- 
cord, of  Hartford  and  Providence,  speak  not. more  stirringly  to  us,  than 
those  old  French  Catholic  names  to  the  Papist  Much  as  we  abhor  the 
principles  which  the  Jesuit  represents,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  server 
why  may  we  nol,  in  the  spirit  o  f  a  generous  hostility,  honor  the  zeal 
which  brings  him  back  into  the  field  of  ancient  connicts,  to  recover  in 
reliance  on  the  arts  of  peace  what  his  predecessors  lost  in  their  reliance 
on  the  arts  of  war.  Why  may  we  not  acknowledge  some  touch  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  tear  that  springs  in  the  Jesuit's  eye,  as  he  traces  the  spot 

;  where  ages^  ago  the  wandering  missionary  of  his  order  gathered  the 
skin-clad  catechumens  in  the  wigwam  chapel,  and  having  taught  them 
to  mingle  their  Ave  Maria  with  their  war-whoop,  and  the  chanted  litany 
with  the  chanted  death-song,  breathed  his  last  prayer,  and  was  buried 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  our  Christian  enterprises  which 
have  in  view  either  the  welfare  of  our  own  countrv,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  have  within  a  few  years  past,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  belli- 
gerent tone  and  attitude.  Our  Bible,  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies,  in 
every  field  in  which  they  operate,  have  been  compelled  to  contemplate 
the  movements  of  Rome  as  a  hostile  element,  wiui  which  thev  cannot 
but  come  into  collision.  But  if,  in  reference  to  the  eflbrts  of  these  and 
kindred  associations,  clashing  every  where,  as  the}*^  must  needs  clash, 
with  those  eflbrts  of  which  Rome  is  the  centre,  we  make  use  of  language 
.  borrowed  from  the  armed  and  deadly  strife  o|*  war,  it  is  not — ^no,  let  it 
'  never  be — in  the  spirit  of  persecution.  We  believe  indeed,  most  ear- 
nestly, that  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  institutions  and  principles 
which  our  fathers  planted  on  these  Atlantic  shores,  would  be  the  preva- 
lence of  the  gospel,  and  the  diflusion  of  intellectual  freedom  and  force,  of 
moral  purity  and  advancement,  and  of  universal  enterprise,  activity  and 
wealth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  no  less  earnestly,  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  land,  would  be  at- 
tended with  all  that  intellectual  darkness,  and  that  torpor,  and  stagnation, 
with  which  it  is  attended  elsewhere  and  always ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
y  that  legislation  is  at  all  competent  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  We 
would  place  no  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  conscience — none  on  Roman 
Catholic  immigration.  We  welcome  Roman  Catl.olics  to  our  land,  from 
the  darkness  and  oppression  of  Papal  Europe,  that  we  may  guide  them 
and  their  children  in  a  better  way.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  shut  out 
the  tide  of  emigration  that  sets  so  strongly  upon  our  shores.  We  would 
still  open  our  *<  broad  armed  ports,"  and  say  to  the  teeming  world.  Here 
is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  And  then  upon  the  rolling  surges  of  popula- 

'^  tion,  we  would  pour  the  light  of  truth,  and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  of  learning.    We  must  conquer  by  no  carnal  weapons.    We  must 
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«66k  BO  adrantagei  by  any  sort  of  wrong  doing.    It  is  a  moral  conflict, 
iairly  arrayed,  and  as  such  we  must  meet  it. 

In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  no  one 
agency  is  more  important  than  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of 
learning,  like  those  embraced  in  the  beneficence  or  this  Society.  The 
world  over,  as  the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will 
the  people  be,  especially  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their 
training,  are  allied  in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and 
«yropathies  of  the  people.  Here  then  is  the  key  of  empire:  The  party 
which  gets  possession  of  that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted 
by  the  men  of  education — ^tbe  party  which  holds  the  seats  of  the  highest 
and  best  education,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of  the  people — ^that  party 
will  have,  in  every  most  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West 

The  Jesuits  who  come  hither,  understand  this ; — and  when  I  speak  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  I  speak  of  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  They  know  that,  among  such  a  people  as  ours, 
little  is  to  be  done  by  mere  priest-crafl ;  they  see  that  we  are  too  shrewd 
for  that ;  and  they  see  at  the  same  time,  that  the  American  mind  thirsts 
after  education.  Therefore  they  come,  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and  full  o 
democracy,  to  build  colleges,  and  to  teach.  Teaching,  rather  than  mere 
priestcraft,  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the  great  vocation  of  the  Jesuits. 
Called  into  being,  as  an  order,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Re- 
formation, their  ambition  has  been  to  be  a  learned  order,  and  to  bring 
the  world  into  the  most  absolute,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  bondage  by 
the  power  of  mind  acting  on  mind.  At  first  they  aspired  to  teach  the 
Princes  of  Europe.  And  now  they  come  among  ud,  with  the  design  of 
forming  and  controlling  the  princes  of  our  race,  by  training  in  their 
schools  those  who  are  to  be  a  few  years  hence  the  guiding  minds  of  the 
great  West.  A  mere  prieaty  such  as  satisfies  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  is  not partiadarly  formidable.  The  trade 
of  priest  in  that  Church,  or  indeea  in  any  church  which  has  priests,  is 
very  easily  learned.  To  make  crosses,  to  consecrate  holy  water,  to  per- 
form ceremonies,  to  say  prayers,  to  find  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  read 
them,  to  administer  sacraments  by  a  prescribed  ritual—- all  this  is  the 
simplest  of  all  mechanical  arts;  it  requires  no  training  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  no  mental  power,  no  though l  The  trade  is  merely  a  round  of 
functions  perfunctorily  performed.  Hence  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood has  always  been  characterized  by  ignorance.  It  is  true,  there  have 
always  been  men  of  great  intelligence  ana  sagacity  m  the  Roman  priestr 
hood — men  for  the  high  places  of  council  and  of  power — men  qualified 
to  sway  the  mighty  forces  of  that  despotism  over  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious millions;  but  the  ordinary  Roman  priests,  in  every  land,  the 
mere  instruments  and  machinery  of  superior  power — the  operative  priests 
— have  never  been  remarkable  as  an  intelligent  body.  And  why  should 
they  be  ?  What  need  has  the  Pope  of  intelligence  in  them  ?  Intelli- 
gence implies  thought,  and  what  has  the  Papacy  to  do  with  thought  in 
its  inferior  instruments  ?  Thought  in  the  people,  or  in  those  who  have 
to  do  directly  with  the  people  I — ^thought,  elastic,  kindling,  quickening ! — 
it  is  what  the  court  or  Rome  dreads,  every  where  and  always, 
above  all  things  else.  In  mere  priests  then,  though  their  name  be 
legion,  there  is  little  to  be  feared.  No !  such  as  they  are  not  the 
tacticiaps  who  plan  the  battle,  nor  the  engineers  who  are  to  secure 
the  victory,  in  this  war.  No !  our  conflict  is  not  with  priests  as  such,  but 
with  teachers,  with  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  educators  of  our  educated 
minds,  and  through  these  to  control  the  people.    When  Rome  would  in- 
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vadeafree  Protestant  country  to  brings  it  into  coobjeetion,  she  is  wise 
enough  to  eend,  not  the  mere  priest,  bat  the  priestly  teacher. 

Here  is  a  grand  distinction  oetween  a  priesthood  and  a  Christian  min- 
istry. Every  Christian  minister  is  a  minister  not  of  forms  but  of  the 
living  word,  and  thus  a  teacher.  "  Apt  to  teach,"  is  one  of  his  essential 
qualQications,  which  if  he  lacks,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  Thus  the 
Protestant  minister,  wherever  he  goes,  carries  with  him  the  elements  of 
.  intellectual  life  and  progress ;  under  his  ministrations,  learning  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  religion;  the  religion  of  which  he  is  the  minister,  is  a 
reading,  inquiring,  thinking  religion;  and  in  proportion  as  his  people 
become  religious,  they  become  intellectual,  and  begin  to  thirst  afler  nni^ 
versal  knowledge.  It  is  because  our  country  had  such  a  ministry,  two 
hundred  years  ago, — it  is  because  our  country  has  been  so  long,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  supplied  with  such  a  ministry,  from  so  many  consecrated 
eeats  of  learning, — ^that  Romanism  is  compelled  to  appear  among  us  in 
a  new  character,  and  to  operate  by  a  new  system  of  tactics.  Why  does 
pot  that  hierarch)r  expend  something  of  its  zeal  for  science  and  for  the 
intellectual  illumination  of  all  orders,  upon  Ireland,  or  upon  Spain  1 
Surely  there  is  ignorance  enough  in  Ireland  to  demand  some  little  ex- 
penditure of  zeal,  for  its  removal.  For  centuries  Romish  influence  has 
'j  had  iuU  swing  in  Ireland.  Ages  ago,  Rome  might  have  taught  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  read  and  to  write :  why  has  she  not  done  so  ? — why  is  she 
not  doing  it  now  ?  The  schools  and  colleges  that  Ireland  ought  to  have 
— where  are  they  ?  The  Pope  reserves  mem  for  this  country.  Why  ? 
Because  the  labors  of  Protestant  Christian  teachers  here  have  made 
schools  and  colleges  the  indispensable  instrumentality  here.  What  will 
govern  Ireland,  will  not  convert  America.  Ireland  and  Spain  are  ex- 
^  amples  to  us.  There  they  stand ;  dark  memorials  of  what  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  can  do  to  enlighten  and  to  save  the  nations ! 

To  us  then  the  Jesuit  comes,  as  the  teacher — ^the  educator — ^the  man  of 
learning,  smooth,  polished,  accomplished,  gliding  with  sinuous  rootisn 
to  what  he,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  recognizes  as  the  true  seats 
^  of  power  in  such  a  country.  He  roust  be  met,  not  as  a  Dominican  armed 
with  instruments  of  torture — ^not  as  a  bare-foot  zealot,  with  an  army  of 
crusaders  at  his  heels — ^but  as  the  Jesuit  teacher  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  comes  to  found  colleges  and  universities,  by  which  the  leading 
minds  of  the  West,  and  through  them  the  entire  people  of  the  West, 
may  be  taught  that  it  is  best  and  safest  to  have  their  thinking  done  for 
'  them  at  Rome.  We  can  meet  him  successfully  only  by  founding  better 
colleges  and  universities  than  he  can  found,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
have  other  colleges  than  his ;  ours  must  be  better  than  his ; — ^better  in 
their  facilities  and  apparatus  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge, 
better  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  system  of  instruction, — 
better  in  their  well-established  reputation  and  their  hold  on  public  con- 
fidence,— ^better  in  their  syinpathy  with  the  character  and  principles  and 
political  institutions  of  the  American  people.  This  we  can  surely  do, 
unless  we  become  recreant  to  our  name  and  history,  and  faithless  to  the 
great  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  us  for  our  posterity  and  for  the 
world.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  deliberate,  well  planned, 
associated  effort.  To  do  this  we  must  have  some  fit  voluntary  organi- 
zation— such  as  this  Society — in  which  counsels,  inquiries  and  plans,  may 
be  matured  into  system,  and  by  which  scattered  desires  and  impulses  of 
individual  minds  may  be  concentrated,  and  scattered  contributions 
gathered  into  the  channel  of  a  perennial  stream.  In  our  movements 
Uius  far,  we  have  endeavored  to  proceed  only  as  directed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  as  sustained  by  his  people. — To  what  extent  the  move- 
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raentas  managed  by. our  hands  will  be  permanent,  I  do  not  predict; 
but  I  will  8^  that,  if  it  shall  fail  hereaAer,  what  has  been  done  has  not 
been  lost  Every  dollar  that  has  been  contributed,  is  now  yielding  its 
harvest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  particular  enterprise  for  which 
this  Society  exists,  must  be  weak  for  want  of  a  hold  upon  the  s3rmpa- 
thies  of  the  religious  public.    But  are  not  the  Christian  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  as  really  Christian  institutions  as  the  Sabbath- 
School?    And  may  they  not  be  as  effectually  commended  to  the  reli- 
gious sympathies  of  an  enlightened  evangelical  community  ?    Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  are  a  natural  product  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, the  Christianity  which  rests  upon  the  Bible.    Wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  that  kind  of  Christianity  is  planted,  there  you  see  institu- 
tions of  this  general  character  springmg  up  to  perpetuate  Christianity  by 
perpetuating  the  right  sort  of  a  ministry.    We  have  heard  much  about 
"  the  apostolical  succession.'*  There  is  a  true  apostolical  succession,  very 
unlike  the  chimera  which  bears  that  name.    The  gospel  is  in  its  nature 
self-perpetuating,  and  was  designed  by  the  Saviour  to  be  so.     Wher- 
ever the  gospel  is,  there  are  churches  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
teaching  ministry ;  and  those  churches  will  care  for  their  posterity  and 
for  the  world,  and  guided  by  their  teachers  will  take  pains  to  perpetuate 
that  teaching  ministry  through  following  ages.    This  is  the  true  apos- 
tolical succession.     Paul  denned  it  when  he  said  to  Timothy.   '<  The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  tne  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." 
The  Apostle,  not  willing  that  the  ministry  of  the  living  word  should  die 
with  him,  had  taken  Timothy  and  others  as  his  pupils,  and  had  trained 
them  for  that  work  by  teaching ;  and  now.  not  wilimg  that  those  whom 
he  trained  should  be  the  last,  he  charges  Timothy  to  set  up  a  College,  as 
it  were,  and  be  a  teacher  of  Theology.    So  wherever  you  find  a  true 
Christian  minister,  you  find  one  who  is  not  willing  to  let  the  ministry  die 
in  his  hands.    There  is  a  divine  instinct  in  such  men  which  moves  them 
to  perpetuate  their  order,  'and  therefore  moves  them  to  provide  and  es- 
tablish such  institutions  as  shall  train  from  age  to  age  a  faithful  and  able 
teaching  ministry. 

The  Roman  priesthood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministry,  a 
trade  rather  than  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  apart  from  the  laity.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  our  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are  to  serve  the 
Church  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  pass  through  a  lil^eral  course  of 
studies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  with  those  who  are  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  other  professions  and  employments.  This  gives  a  blessed  power 
to  the  Colleges  of  our  country.  At  each  great  seat  of  learning,  young 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  with  various  prospects  ana  h<»>e8, 
destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  intellectusd  activity  and  in- 
fluence, come  together  to  be  companions  for  just  those  years  in  which 
the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed,  and  the  most  endearing ',  they 
flit  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  instruction  and  excitement  from  the 
lips  of  the  same  teachers  ;  they  mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  play- 
ground, the  same  rambles  over  the  hills,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and 
exhibitions;  they  worship  evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel; 
the  light  of  humble  piety  in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the ' 
others ;  and  when  a  special  religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that 
little  world  of  various  minds^  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into 
etemi^  begin  to  pass  fVom  mind  to  mind,  how  often  are  ail  those  hearts 
moved  with  one  unpulae  like  the  heart  of  one  man.    The  young  men  in 
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luch  iosiitulions  eQucate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  profefip 
sioDs  and  to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  life,  exerC  upon  each  other  in 
the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  as  fellow-students  a  mutually  liberaliz- 
ing and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  afterwards, 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  li^,  amid  the  sordid 
toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  landy 
and  perhaps  m  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  Col^ge  years,  and  of 
teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls,  may  be  to  many  a  man  of 
high  position  and  commanding  influence,  like  the  subduing  remem- 
brance of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon 
the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin. 

Such  are  the  institutions  which  we  would  give  to  the  West,  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  republic.  Without  such  institutions,  the  West  is  lost ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  West  with  an  educated  Christian  ministiy, 
— far  more  impossible  to  supply  it  with  other  kindred  and  auxiUary  intellec- 
tual influences,  from  the  insthutions  of  the  East.  With  such  institutions, 
and  with  the  various  educational  and  religious  arrangements  which  such 
institutions  imply,  and  which  it  is  the  province  of  other  benevolent  or- 
ganizations to  promote,  the  West  is  sacred,  and  becomes  the  broad  thea- 
tre of  the  triumph  of  those  principles  and  influences  which  came  in  the 
Mayflower.  The  destiny  of  the  West,  which  draws  after  it  the  destiny 
of  the  East  and  of  the  world,  turns  upon  this. 

The  concluding  Address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  A 
mere  sketch  only  of  this  felicitous  and  eloquent  eflbrt  can  be  given : — 

Dr.  Cox  remarked,  that  many  theories  had  been  broached  on  the  con- 
nection of  learning  and  religion ;  that  they  were  often  dissonant,  but  that 
on  the  whole,  they  were  improving.  It  had  been  found  that  ignorance 
was  no  great  securitv  to  orthodoxy,  and  that  the  pride  of  learning  did  not 
arise  from  learning,  but  from  the  tool  who  pretends  to  have  it 

But  theories  apart,  he  continued,  there  is  one  thing  that  to  my  mind 
illustrates  the  connection — the  existence  of  this  Society.  Look  at  its  of- 
fleers — are  they  not  literary  men  ?  Among  them  are  the  officers  of  our 
colleges,  and  men  who  are  known  everywhere  as  men  of  talent  and  leam- 
ing^yet  are  they  merely  literary  ?  How  you  would  slander  and  de- 
grade them  if  you  thought  they  were  learned  merely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing so,  and  held  not  their  knowledge  in  subserviency  to  higher  purposes ; 
for  learning  without  the  gospel  is  a  functioniess  angel,  that  has  lost  its 
way,  and  is  wandering,  blind  and  confused,  amid  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  • 

There  was  a  venerable  man,  whom  America  adopted  as  her  son,  and 
might  have  adopted  as  her  father  -,  the  name  of  Witherspoon  should  be 
dear  to  Americans,  and  especially  to  you  as  Jerseymen.  Witherspoon 
said  "  Cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  contrary  to  the  cross  oi  Christ ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  coincident  with  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  subservient  to  the  cross  of  Christ" 

I  lay  down  this  principle,  that  this  book  (the  Bible)  is  inspired,  and 
comes  from  the  heart  of  God,  through  human  amanuenses,  to  your  heart, 
and  aside  from  this  there  is  no  inspiration.  Revelation  is  one  system, 
and  the  supposition  of  anything  contrary  or  dissonant  might  make  you  a 
citizen  of  Nauvoo,  but  never  make  you  a  true  Christian. 

And  what  would  you  think  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister  to  England, 
if  he  needed  an  interpreter  to  read  his  instructions,  and  had  to  act  upon 
a  mere  translation?  and  how  much  more  should  God's  ambassador 
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know  how  to  read  hi«  master's  iDstnictJoDs  in  the  laogoage  in  which 
the^  were  given  ?  Thus  God  has  bound  the  interests  of  leamfng  and 
rehgion  togetiier,  to  keep  our  own  "£  Pluribus  Unum"  inviolate  for- 
ever. 

The  roll  of  time  develops  new  combinations  and  changes,  as  the  ka- 
leidescope,  with  its  unchangeable  pebbles,  when  held  to  the  sun.  Em- 
pires rise,  and  flourisb,  and  fall ;  and  the  poet  points  to  their  ruins,  and 
utters  the  elegy,  ^  Q,uothominum  ibi  floruere." 

"  How  many  men  did  flounah  there, 
And  tbeie  is  now  their  sepolchre." 

Fools  desire  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  may  do  what  they  list ; 
but  wise  men  want  it  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end ;  and  our  great  love  to 
this  republic,  that  it  leaves  men  free,  is  because  they  must  be  free  to 
feel  their  accountability.  I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  we  would  be  more 
free  from  persecutibn  than  other  sinners,  only  that  our  faith  demands 
peifect  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  forms  of  Christianity,  yea  all  forms 
of  religion.  We  would  be  intolerant  of  none,  not  even  of  the  World's 
Convention,  that  met  to  vote  God  ofi'  his  throne,  to  put  out  the  sun  and 
light  this  universe  with  tapers. 

And  our  only  hope  is  that  this  nation  is  to  be  an  exception ;  else,  the 
aich  of  our  empre  comes  down.  We  have  had  our  birth-time,  and  con- 
fiiet  and  glory ;  if  these  fail,  and  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  sin  follow,  then 
perhaps  we  may  expect  no  Gothic  hordes  upon  our  borders  from  some 
unknown  realm }  but,  if  such  a  cdtastrophe  ever  comes  on  our  children,  it 
will  come  from  a  semi-civilized  people  full  of  military  ardor,  that  can  see 
all  things  but  their  own  graves. 

As  scholars,  then,  and  as  Christians,  we  ask  you  to  join  in  a  coalition 
of  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  philosopnv,  that  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  on  which  the  blessing  of  Goa  shall  rest. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

'   September^  1843. 

Voted, — That  in  reference  to  any  Institution  applying  to  this  Board 
for  assistance,  it  shall  be  required, 

1.  That  the  authorities  of  such  Institution  shall  correspond  with  this 
Board  at  lecut  annually  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  such  Institution,  its 
financial,  statistical,  social  and  religious  state,  keeping  the  Board  apprised 
in  general  of  any  facts  connected  with  its  history,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Board. 

2.  That  the  board  shall  be  informed  and  provided  with  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  incorporation  of  such  Insti- 
tution, its  officers,  trustees,  and  students,  that  the  Board  may  know  their 
true  condition,  and  so  appreciate  their  claims  for  the  assistance  desired. 

September^  1844. 
Voted, — That  hereafter  all  appropriations  in  aid  of  these  Western 
Institutions  shall  be  for  three  specinc  purposes,  viz :  let,  for  the  support 
of  Instructors ;  2d,  for  the  purcJiase  of  books ;  3d,  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus — and  the  moneys  granted  by  the  Socie^,  shall  not  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  object 

October,  1845. 
Voted, — That  it  be  a  rule  with  this  Board  not  to  receive  an  appliear 
tionfor  aid  from  any  Institution,  unless  it  be  duly  authorized  and  authen- 
ticated by  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  altering 
the  Constitution  as  to  embrace  Academies  and  lower  schools  made  an 
elaborate  report,  which,  after  some  consideration,  was  recommitted  to 
the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  report  which  they  have  now 
made. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  next 
annual  discourse,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  his  alternate. 
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PLEA  IN  BEHALF  OF  WESTERN  COLLEGES. 


That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  ie  not  good.— Proverbs  xix.  2. 


I  propose  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  "  Society  for  the  pro. 
motion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West." 
The  land  of  education  \rhich  that  society  seeks  to  promote,  is  that 
\irhich  is  usual  in  the  Protestant  literary  institutions  of  the  older 
States  of  the  Union. — ^A  Protestant  seminary  of  learning  is  a 
definite  thing.  It  suggests  a  well-known  and  familiar  thought  to 
every  mind.  It  is  designed  to  secure  the  best  practicable  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellectual  powers,  by  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  by  an  extended  and  diligent  cultivation  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classical  learning.  It  proposes  to  bring  the  soul 
under  the  control  of  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  morals, 
and  to  imbue  it  with  independence  of  thought,  and  with  the 
inextinguishable  love  of  liberty.  Its  course  of  study  and  discipline 
is  arranged  with  a  view  that  the  heart  shall  be  pervaded  with  the 
most  thorough  religious  principles  drawn  directly  from  the 
Bible,  and  that  the  student  shall  form  his  own  manly  opinions  in 
religion,  independently  of  the  decisions  of  synods  and  councils, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  It  designs  to  acquaint  the  mind 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  freedom,  the  history  and  value  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  events  which  have  conspired  to  make 
our  civil  and  religious  institutions  what  they  are.  It  is  intended 
to  place  before  the  rising  generation  the  best  models  of  integrity, 
patriotism  and  piety,  which  the  world  has  furnished;  and  to 
prepare  those  to  whom  will  soon  be  entrusted  all  in  this  land  that 
is  valuable  in  liberty,  in  learning,  and  in  religion,  to  receive 
intelligently  the  inestimable  trust,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpared, 
and  improved  in  their  hands,  to  future  times. 

In  order  to  see  the  reasons  for  the  efforts  which  we  are  making 
to  establish  such  institutions  at  the  West,  it  is  proper  to  enquire, 


somewhat  at  lengtli,  what  the  western  minds  will  be  without  the 
knowledge  which  we  seek  to  impapt,  by  the  aid  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  training.  I  have  never  resided ^  or  traveled  ex- 
tensively at  the  West ;  but  the  map  of  our  country  is  before  us 
all,  and  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  influences  which  are  concen- 
trating themselves  at  the  West,  or  of  the  struggles  which  are  made 
to  control  it;  and  though  with  less  favorable  advantages  for 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject  than  those  who  have  resided 
there,  we  are  not  wholly  without  the  means  of  seeing  sufficient 
reasons  for  engaging  in  an  enterprise  to  establish  throughout  that 
vast  region  institutions  like  those  which  have  blessed  the  older 
states  of  the  Republic. 

It  will  contribute  to  give  order  to  my  remarks,  if  we  consider 
what  the  human  soul  is  without  knowledge ;  what  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  western  mind  in  our  country ;  and  what  are 
the  reasons,  arising  from  those  characteristics,  for  establishing  and 
sustaining  such  institutions  as  this  society  contemplates. 

I.  The  human  mind  without  knowledge,  exhibits  two  leading 
pleases :  one,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  arouse  it  to  efibrt ;  the 
other,  when,  though  the  stimulus  of  learning  is  wanting,  there  are 
other  things  operating  to  call  forth  its  ^ergies. 

The  first  is,  when  it  is  destitute  of  knowledge,  and  when  there 
is  no  substitute  for  it  as  the  means  of  arousing  the  soul: — no 
freedom  ;  no  encouragement  to  enterprise ;  no  feasible  projects 
of  ambition  ;  no  encouragement  to  till  the  earth,  or  to  engage  in 
manufactures  or  commerce ;  no  protection  for  invention  in  the 
arts ;  no  copy-rights  for  ^  maps  and  charts  and  books ;'  no  principles 
of  religion  to  summon  the  mind  to  energy  and  action.  Not  a 
little  of  the  intellect  that  God  has  created  in  this  world  is  in  this 
condition.  It  is  found  where  the  rights  of  men  are  denied  ;  where 
the  soul  is  crushed  by  despotism  ;  where  the  mental  powers  are 
rendered  imbecile  by  slavery  ;  or  where  a  false  form  of  religion 
prevails.  God  has  made  at  any  one  period  of  the  world  sufficient 
intellect  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  could  •be  well  applied  in 
that  period;  but  no  small  part  of  that  which  he  has  hitherto 
made,  has  been  dormant,  and  has  been  useless  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  created.    In  the  regions  of  despotism,  where  there  is 


DO  encouragement  for  mind  to  rise  and  expand ;  in  the  vast 
domains  of  slavery,  where  the  existence  of  muscular  rather  than 
mental  vigor  is  contemplated ;  in  lands  where  superstition  reigns, 
and  mind  becomes  torpid  in  the  cloisters  of  the  monic ;  and  in 
those  realms  of  heathenism,  where  it*is  taught  that  the  perfection 
of  being  exists  in  ultimate  absorption  into  the  Deity,  and  that  the 
progress  towards  this  on  earth  is  marked  by  the  extinguishment 
of  all  passion  and  mental  vigor ;  in  the  religion  of  the  quietist 
everywhere,  there  is  no  stimulus  to  rouse  the  mind,  and  it  sinks 
into  imbecility  and  is  useless. 

The  other  aspect  in  which  mind  appears,  is  found  in  those 
places,  where,  though  the  stimulus  of  knowledge  be  wanting,  there 
are  other  things  to  rouse  it  to  energy ;  where  though  it  is  not 
developed  in  fair  proportions  under  the  influence  of  truth,  it  is 
developed,  though  with  distortions  and  excresences,  from  other 
causes.  There  may  be  almost  no  elementary  education ;  there 
may  be  even  no  capacity  to  read  and  write ;  there  may  be  no 
Agid  discipline  in  the  exact  sciences ;  there  may  be  no  discipling 
of  the  soul  by  the  lessons  of  history,  or  by  the  calm  and  healthful 
teachings  of  true  religion,  but  there  may  be  other  things  that  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  soul,  and  that  develop  some  of  its  highest 
powers.  There  may  be  freedom.  There  may  be  the  love  of 
conquest.  There  may  be  the  insatiable  thirst  for  gold.  There 
may  be  great  and  sublime  objects  .in  nature  that  cannot  but 
do  mueh  to  expand  the  mental  powers — ^lofty  mountains,  mighty 
rirers  and  water-falls,  extended  prairies  and  lakes,  and  magnificent 
forests.  There  may  be  great  objects  before  it  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  world;  or  sublime,  though  gloomy  and  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  religion,  may  rouse  the  soul  into  some  of  its  highest 
developments  to  obtain  rewards,  or  to  avoid  evils  in  the  world  to 
come. 

We  are  not  to  infer,  because  mind  is  not  educated  according  to 
what  we  esteem  to  J>e  the  best  model  of  education,  that  it  has  no 
power.  There  is  an  intrinsic  and  mighty  power  in  intellect,  whether 
under  the  influenees  of  learning  or  not.  It  does  not  always  lose 
its  energy  when  divested  of  the  expanding  and  controling  in- 
fluences of  what  are  commonly  understood  by  instruction ;  and  in 
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respect  to  mere  power  it  may  be  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not 
often  more  mighty,  iiirhen  not  under  the  influence  of  scientific  or 
literary  training  than  vrhen  it  is.  There  have  been  exhibitions  of 
intellectual  energy  by  those  on  whom  **  science  never  dawned," 
perhaps  not  surpassed  by 'those  who  have  made  the  highest 
attainments  in  learning,  or  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
science  farthest  into  before  unexplored  regions.  In  the  mental 
power  which  controls  an  army  in  the  day  of  battle ;  in  rearing 
huge  piles  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  victory  or  a  monarch  ; 
in  crossing  streams,  and  ascending  mountains ;  nay,  in  poetry 
and  eloquence,  there  have  been  displays  of  untaught  mental 
power  to  which  the  discipline  which  a  college  furnishes  would 
have  contributed  nothing  but  order,  and  which,  considered  as 
mere  exhibitions  of  intellect,  would  have  been  confined  within 
narrower  limits  by  being  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Where  there  is  freedom ;  where  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  accomplishing  an  undertaking ;  and  where  a  man  has 
the  right  to  the  avails  of  his  own  industry ;  and  where  minds 
trained  under  diflerent  influences,  and  with  difierent  views  of 
morals  and  religion,  are  left  to  the  freedom  of  intellectual  conflicts, 
we  do  injustice  to  our  nature  when  we  suppose  that  the  intellectual 
developments  will  be  weal^  In  exhibitions  of  mere  activit}', 
energy,  enterprise,  power,  I  do  not  know  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  world  Vould  be  greatly  increased  if 
it  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  knowledge.  Much  that  is 
now  dormant,  indeed,  would  be  aroused  into  activity ;  much  that 
is  perverted  would  become  useful ;  much  that  is  stimulated  by 
ambition,  and  ,the  love  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, would  be  curbed  and  restrained  ;  much  that  now  roams 
over  useless  fields  of  imagination  would  be  chained  down  to  sober 
and  useful  investigations.  It  is  not  the  province  of  scheme^  of 
education  to  create  intellect,  but  to  control  it ;  not  to  endow  it 
with  new  energies,  but  to  give  proper  direction  to  those  which 
already  exist. 

The  intellect  which- we  seek  to  train  in  the  western  portions  of 
our  own  country,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  stagnant  intellect,  or  an 
intellect  of  feeble  powers.     I'he  efifects  which  we  hope  to  accom- 


plish  by  establishiDg  schools  and  colleges  there,  is  not  exactly 
that  which  we  should  aim  at,  if,  by  the  influence  of  sound 
knowledge,  we-  should  seek  to  raise  the  minds  that  have  been 
crushed  by  despotism,  or  made  to  be  drivelling  by  superstition, 
or  imbecile  and  worthless  by  the  religion  of  the  quietists.  The 
evils  which  we  hope  to  counteract,  are  not  those  which  we  should 
hope  to  remove  in  the  regions  where  slavery  has  shed  a  blight  on 
the  soul ;  or  in  the  cell  of  the  indolent  and  worthless  monk ;  or 
in  a  Turkish  Seraglio ;  or  in  the  vast  lands  where  Buddhism 
prevails.  We  contemplate  mind  already  intensely  active.  We 
act  with  reference  to  intellect  already  roused  into  vast  energy.  W^e 
approach  not  a  stagnant  lake,  but  a  restless  sea  ; — a  sea  not  only 
heaving  now  with  wild  commotion,  butf  into  which  broad  and 
rapid  streams  are  constantly  pouring  from  every  quarter,  augment- 
ing the  power  of  the  elements  that  are  now  commingled  there. 
It  is  that  intellect  thus  already  roused  and  mighty,  that  we  seek 
to  control  by  the  influence  of  knowledge  imparted  in  Protestant 
colleges  and  schools. 

II.  The  train  of  remarks  thus  suggested  leads  us  to  enquire,  in 
the  second  place,  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
western  mind  in  our  country.  In  relation  to  this  enquiry,  I  would 
observe  : 

(1.)  First,  that  it  is  a  mind,  in  its  elements,  capable  of  great 
energy  and  power.  I  refer  now  to  that  mind,  as  it  appears  in  its 
original  composition,  and  before  it  is  brought  under  any  of  the 
peculiar  influences  existing  there.  There  has  been,  I  apprehend, 
in  no  country  in  its  early  settlement,  precisely  the  elements  in 
forming  the  public  mind,  which  there  is  in  the  western  regions 
of  our  own.  The  colonies  that  went  out  from  Phenicia,  and 
that  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had  a  homogeneousness  of  character,  and  transferred  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  mother  country  at  once  to  the  new 
lands  where  they  took  up  their  abode.  The  colonies  that  went 
out  from  Greece  to  occupy  the  maratime  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
carried  with  them  the  love  of  the  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  liberty, 
which  distinguished  Corinth  and  Athens ;  and  Ionia  became 
merely  a  reflected  image  of  what  Attics  and  Achaia  and  Argolis 
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had  been.  The  colonies  which  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  and 
at  Salem,  and  Boston,  also,  had  an  entire  homogeneousness  of 
character.  There  was  no  intermingling  of  any  foreign  elements 
contemplated  or  allowed.  They  were,  when  they  landed,  and 
when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  University,  and  when 
they  spread  over  New  England,  what  they  were  in  Holland  and 
in  England,  with  only  the  modifications  which  their  new  circum- 
stances made,  but  with  none  from  any  foreign  admixtures.  Sub* 
stantially  so  was  it  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Virginia,  in  Maryland. 
We  see  at  first  in  each  of  them,  colonists^  of  homogeneou^ess  of 
character  and  principles;  sameness  of  views  in  religion,  in  litera- 
ture,  and  in  politics ;  principles  allowed  to  strike  their  roots  deep, 
and  to  develop  themselves  long  before  there  was  any  foreign 
ingredient  that  could  color  'or  modify  them  : — a  river  that  long 
ran  pure  amidst  the  wild  rocks,  and  over  the  wild  plains, 
working  a  deep  and  permanent  channel  for  itself,  before  any 
other  stream  mingled  with  its  waters. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes,  however,  to  the  great  West,  we  dis- 
cern an  entirely  difierent  state  of  things.  There  is  no  homoge- 
neousness of  character,  of  origin,  of  aim,  of  language.  There  are 
eledients  already  minded  and  struggling  for  the  masteiy,  any  one 
of  which,  if  alone,  would  have  vital  and  expansive  power  lenough 
to  diflfuse  itself,  all  over  that  great  valley. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  Puritan  mind.  That  mind, 
there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  great  enerpy,  perseverance,  inge- 
nuity, determination,  ability  to  conquer  difficulties,  and  to  make 
all  circumstances  bend  to  the  promotion  of  its  own  objects.  It 
is  a  mind  strongly  imbuedy  from  the  manner  in  which  it  became 
Puritan  at  all,  with  the  love  of  religious  and  civil  liberty ;  with 
a  hatred  of  oppression  and  wrong ;  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  value  of  the  simplest  and  purest  forms  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  and  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  learn- 
ing. Of  that  Puritan  mind,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
appears  at  the  West,  mainly  in  one  of  its  modifications,  and  that 
perhaps  not  in  all  respects,  its  most  desirable  and  best  one.  It 
is  rather  the  activej  than  the  contemplative  form  of  that  mind  that 
is  there ;  rather  the  portion  that  would  be  represented  by  Pym, 


and  Cromwell,  and  Hampden,  than  that  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  Selden,  and  Owen,  and  Milton.  It  is  not  always  the 
best  educated,  or  the  most  religious,  or  the  most  literary  in  its 
tendencies,  but  that  which  is  most  bold  and  enterprising.  The 
roving  and  the  unsettled  migrate  there.  They  who  would  not  be 
contented  on  a  small  division  of  a  farm,  with  slow  gains^  and 
with  the  staid  and  settled  habits  of  New  England,  go  there. 
Those  who  are  disappointed  at  the  East,  often  go  there  to  better 
their  circumstances.  Those  who  have  less  of  the  *home'  feeling ; 
in  whom  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  scenes  of  childhood  and 
yoath  are  feebler,  and  the  love  of  new  scenes  stronger,  go  there. 
Intermingled  with  these,  there  are  those,  also,  who  go  with  settled 
principles  of  morals,  and  religion ;  men  whose  power  would  be 
felt  any  where,  and  wUl  be  felt  there,  who  go  with  a  determina- 
tion to  attempt  to  mould  the  public  mind  there,  and  to  make  it  what 
it  should  be.  Yet  in  all  this  variety,  there  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Puritan  mind — things  which  show  you  that  its  descent  can 
be  traced  from  the  conflicts  with  the  claims  of  the  *  prerog- 
ative' in  the  times  of  James  and  Charles,  and  that  the  same  ele- 
ments are  there  which  entered  into  the  character  of  the  Win- 
throps  and  the  Standishes  of  New  England. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  there  of  a  ybre^  mind,  with  little 
homogeneousness  of  character  or  of  views,  except  in  the  single 
reason  which  has  precipitated  it  on  our  western  shores.  It  is 
the  foreign  mind  which  in  its  own  country  most  feels  the  weight 
of  oppression  ;  which  has  the  greatest  love  of  liberty  ;  which  has 
in  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  adventure ;  which  is  most  ready 
to  brave  difficulties ;  which  is  most  imbued  with  the  desire  of  rapid 
gains.  There  are  different  languages;  different  manners  and 
customs ;  different  modes  of  faith  and  worship.  It  is  alike  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  foreign  mind,  little  acquainted  with  our  institu- 
tions ;  bred  up  mostly  under  a  m<»narchical  government;  restrained 
at  home  less  by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  than  by  the  bayonet ; 
tenacious  in  most  instances  of  the  religion  in  which  it  was  trained  ; 
and  having,  to  a  large  extent,  litde  sympathy  with  the  principles 
and  the  achievments  of  Protestantism.     * 

There  is  at  the  West,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  a  great  in- 
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teimingling  of  those  minds  ^hich  are  likely  to  be  most  adven- 
turous, energetic,  and  bold.  In  the  vast  valley  in  which  we  seek 
to  establish  and  maintain  Protestant  colleges,  there  are  represen- 
tatives from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  the  forms  of 
religion  which  prevail  there.  Ireland,  and  France,  and  England, 
and  Germany,  and  Italy,  have  their  representatives  there ;  and 
they  appear  there,  not  as  amalgamated  with  our  Republican  and 
Protestant  institutions,  but  as  still  embodying  the  sentiments  which 
they  cherished  in  their  father-land. 

"  The  shrewd  New  Englander,  the  luxurious  Southerner,  the 
positive  Englishman,  the  metaphysical  Scotchman,  the  jovial 
Irishman,  the  excitable  Frenchman,  the  passionate  Spaniard,  the 
voluptuous  Italian,  the  plodding,  heavy  German,  the  debased 
African" — the  Russian,  the  Polander,  the  Norwegian,  the  Dane, 
are  all  there,  flung  together  in  this  ^'  mighty  crucible,"  each  with 
his  own  language,  his  own  plans,  his  own  prejudices,  his  own 
religion.  The  antagonistic  elements  are  in  contact,  but  refuse  to 
unite,  and  as  yet  no  agent  has  been  found  sufficiently  potent  to 
reduce  them  to  unity.  ^^  The  iron  is  mixed  with  miry  clay,"  and 
so  repellant  are  the  elements  of  society  there,  that  they  "  cannot 
cleave  to  one  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay." 
^  As  yet  no  common  sympathy  binds  them  together ;  no  great  heart 
sends  its  generous  blood  throughout  the  system,  to  impart  to  each 
member  a  healthful  and  vigorous  vitality."*    ' 

Yet  to  an  extent  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  mind  there  is 
individual  mind.  Sections  and  portions  of  it,  arising  from  simi- 
larity of  religion  and  language,  may  move  together,  but  there  is 
no  single  sentiment  or  impulse  that  will  move  the  whole.  It 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  should  be  a  great 
amount  of  independent  plan,  and  of  individuality.  No  public 
homogeneous  sentiment  has  yet  been  formed,  if  there  ever  can 
be,  to  sway  the  m^ss,  and  bring  them  to  harmonious  views  in 
religion,  and  in  their  political  sentiments. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  western  mind,  in  its  elements, 
is  capable  of  vast  energy.  There  meet  and  mingle  there  all 
the  elements  of  power*  which   characterized   different  portions 

•  Bib.  Repofitorj,  Oct.  1845,  p.  644. 
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of  the  world)  and  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  to  be  unlike  the 
intellect  of  the  sluggish  Turk  in  his  Seraglio  ;  of  the  efieminate 
Italian  in  his  own  land ;  of  those  who  repose  on  soft  couches  in 
Persia  ;  of  those  who  seek  a  gradual  approximation  to  annihilation 
in  the  countries  where  Buddhism  prevails ;  and  of  those  who, 
under  the  influence  of  monastic  vows,  withdraw  from  the  world, 
and  live  in  cloisters  and  caves.  There  will  be  giants  in  the 
western  world.  There  is  now,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  power 
which  will  be  felt  in  determining  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

(2.)  A  second  characteristic  of  the  western  mind  as  it  is  now, 
is  that  it  is  as  yet  unsettled.  Society  there  is,  asfar  as  it  can  be, 
a  resolution  into  its  original  elements,  and  as,  in  ancient  chaos, 
there  was  a  struggling  and  commingling  of  the  various  elements 
before  beauty  and  order  appeared,  so  it  is  there.  It  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  broken  off  from  old  fixtures  and  associations,  and  new 
affinities  and  attachments  are  not  yet  formed.  It  is  such  a  mind 
as  demagogues  delight  in,  and  where  all  the  principles  and 
passions  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  jilay,  abound.  The 
work  of  detaching  it  from  that  which  would  be  opposed  to  the 
aims  of  the  demagogue  is  already  there  done ;  and  what  he  has 
to  accomplish  is  not,  as  at  the  East,  first  to  break  up  old  associa- 
tions, and  lessen  the  charm  and  power  of  settled  habits  and  opin- 
ions, before  he  can  sway  the  mind  to  his  will ;  for  this  work 
preparatory  to  his  purpose  is  already  accomplished.  In  the  settled 
and  fixed  opinions  of  the  East ;  amidst  the  permanent  influences 
derived  from  early  associations,  and  an  established  public  senti- 
ment, it  is  comparativ^y  easy  to  adhere  to  the  lessons  of  virtue, 
and  the  principles  of  piety ;  and  it  is  comparatively  difficult  for 
one  .to  efiect  his  purpose  who  sets  at  defiance  the  maxims  of  virtue 
and  religion.  For  here  is  the  sanctuary,  where  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  worship  from  childhood.  Here  is  the  Sabbath 
bell,  reminding  us  of  the  return  of  the  day  of  rest.  Here  are  our 
father's  sepulchres,  faithful,  though  silent  mementoes  of  the  value 
of  the  principles  which  they  held,  and  of  the  worth  of  religion  in  life 
and  in  death.  Here  is  the  school-house,  a  reminder  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  our  earliest  years.  Here  is  a  well-formed,  vigorous, 
decided  public  sentiment,  from  which  it  is  always  difficult  and 
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perilous  for  a  man  to  break  awaj.  A  demagogue  ;  a  propagator 
of  error ;  a  rejector  of  religion  here  must  begin  his  work  by  a 
covert  or  open  attack  on  these  associations ;  he  must  weaken 
their  power  over  the  soul ;  he  has  a  long  work  to  do  to  detach 
the  mind  from  its  fastenings,  before  he  can  move  it  according  to 
his  will.  But,  in  a  new  region,  he  finds  all  this  to  a  great  extent, 
done  to  his  hand.  There  is  no  ancient  sanctuary,  or  Sabbath 
bell,  or  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  or  school-house,  or  established 
public  sentiment,  that  can  hinder  his  purposes;  and  his  work 
begins  at  a  point,  to  reach  which  elsewhere  might  cost  the  labors 
of  his  life.  The  power  of  virtue  as  derived  fron)  association  and 
from  reminiscences  df  the  past,  was  broken  the  moment  the  emi- 
grant turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  when  he  crosses 
the  mountains  he  is  in  a  new  world,  and  is  dissociated  from  the 
old  things  which  bound  him  to  fixed  principles  and  opinions,  and 
open  to  any  new  influence  that  may  meet  him  there.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  minds  thus  detached  from  all  that  was  fixed  and 
settled  in  their  own  native  lands,  are  thus  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  in  interminable  forests,  or  on  boundless  prairies,  with 
commingled  and  unsettled  views,  and  prepared  for  any  new 
influences  that  may  meet  them  there.  This  feature  of  the  western 
mind,  I  cannot  better  describe  than  in  the  language  of  one  who 
has  long  resided  there,  and  who  has  had  opportunity  of  extensive 
observation.  "In  consequence  of  the  incoherency  of  this 
element,  in  a  population  thus  heterogeneous,  and  broken  off  from 
the  fixtures  of  old  communities,  without  time  to  form  new  ones, 
all  the  social  forces  are  shifting  and  mutable,  and  yield  like  the 
particles  of  liquid  to  the  least  force  impressed.  This  quality  of 
western  society,  combined  with  the  bold,  prompt,  energetic,  and 
adventurous  temperament  impressed  generally  on  it  by  common 
influences  in  the  life  of  the  emigrant,  exposes  it  to  vehement  and 
brief .  excitement,  to  epidemic  delusion  and  agitation.  Upon  this 
sea  of  incoherent  and  vehement  mind,  every  wind  of  opinion  has 
been  let  loose,  and  is  struggling  for  the  mastery  ;  and  the  mass 
heaves  restlessly  to  and  fi-o,  under  the  thousand  different  forces  im- 
pressed. The  west  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  perturbed  with  dema- 
gogueism  and  popular  agitation,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  reli- 
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gion,  and  in  all  social  interests.  Ainid  these  shifting  social 
elements,  we  want  principles  of  stability ;  we  want  a  system  of 
permanent  forces ;  we  want  deep,  strong,  and  constant  influences, 
that  'shall  take  from  the  changefulness  and  excitability  of  the 
western  mind,  by  giving  it  the  tranquility  of  depth,  and  shall 
protect  it  from  delusive  and  fitful  impulses,  by  enduing  it  with  a 
calm,  propound,  and  pure  reason." 

Lest,  however,  these  should  seem  to  be  dark  and  unfavorable 
representations,  and  should  appear  to  do  injustice  to  what  is  truly 
noble  in  the  western  mind,  I  would  guard  the  statements  by  two 
remarks. 

One  is,  that  while  there  may  be  much  that  appears  perilous  in 
breaking  away  from  some  associations — from  those  whose  tendency 
is  good — there  may  be  much  more  that  is  desirable  in  breaking 
away  from  many  that  are  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  emigrant  from 
New  England  goes  away  from  the  school-house,  and  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  from  his  father's  sepulchres,  and  from  a  thousand 
things  which  bound  him  to  virjue  and  religion  ;  but  it  is  alio 
true,  that  the  emigrant  from  the  old  world  has  by  the  fact  of  his 
crossing  the  deep,  and  making  this  new  world  his  home,  broken 
away  from  a  thousand  influences  in  favor  of  a  false  religion  in  his 
own  land.  All  that  was  venerable  there  by  age  that  was  fitted 
to  foster  superstition  ;  all  the  influence  under  which  he  grew  up 
tending  to  error — in  the  moss-grown  cathedral,  the  consecrated 
relics  of  the  saints,  the  pompous  ceremonial,  the  long  train  of 
priests,  and  in  the  sepulchral  places  of  the  dead,  is  unseen 
where  a  man  makes  a  western  piairie  his  home.  If  these  ever 
exist  there,  they  are  to  be  re-produced,  and  it  will  be  with  di- 
minished splendor  and  influence,  and  only  afler  a  lapse  of 
years,  and  while  his  own  mind,  and  more  especially  the  minds  of 
bis  children,  shall  be  open  to  the  better  influence  which  grows  out 
of  our  Protestant  and  Republican  institutions. 

The  other  remark  is,  that  if,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  there  is  much  in  the  western  mind  that  is  undesirable,  there 
is  much,  also,  from  the  same  circumstances  that  is  noble.  The 
boy  that  leaves  his  home  and  becomes  a  seaman,  is  exposed 
indeed  to  numerous  bad  influences ;  but  there  will  be  developed 
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in  bis  mind  when  a  sailor  some  of  the  qualities  that  we  most  love 
and  admire.  He  will  be  open,  frank,  generous,  forgiving,  liberal, 
and  ever  ready  to  do  you  good.  So  the  emigrant  at  the  West. 
You  naturally  look  there  for  what  you  are  sure  to  find,  noble  and 
magnanimous  feeling ;  large  and  liberal  hospitality ;  a  readiness 
to  aid  those  who  are  in  distress  and  want ;  a  purpose  to  take  part 
with  the  oppressed,  the  wronged,  and  the  defenceless  ;  the  absence 
of  a  penurious  spirit ;  and  a  courtesy,  often  expressed  indeed  with 
some  degree  of  roughness,  that  yields  the  tribute  of  respect  to 
those  who  are  in  any  way  entitled  to  it.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
may  be  certain  that  he  may  travel  there  any  where  without  b^ing 

r  insulted ;  or  if  he  is  insulted  by  one,  there  will  be  a  dozen  who 
will  defend  him — §imply  because  he  is  a  minister — ^though  possibly 

I  it  might  be  with  many  modes  of  expression  that  would  not  fall 
mellifluously  on  his  ear ;  and  an  unprotected  female  in  the  West, 
in  public  conveyances,  may  be  sure  of  a  defence  from  insult 
which  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  best  days  of  chivalry,  if 
she  had  a  hundred  armed  knights  ready  to  fix  the  lance  in  her  be* 
half.  No  wayfaring  man  amidst  such  developments  of  mind,  will 
want  a  home  for  a  night ;  no  one  who  is  sick,  will  lack  those  who 
will  watch,  without  fee  or  reward,  the  live-long  night  at  his  bed* 
side ;  no  one  will  suffer  for  btead,  while  the  humble  stores  of  the 
log  cabin  can  furnish  it.  These  characteristics  may  be  moulded 
into  noble  traits  in  behalf  of  patriotism  and  religion. 

(3.)  A  third  observation  which  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  western  mind,  is,  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  it  certain,  that  it  will  be  developed.  There  are  few 
or  none  of  the  causes  operating  to  producie  imbecility  and  in- 
action which  exist  in  many  of  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  thing  to  produce  a  development 
of  whatever  slumbering  vigor  and  energy  there  may  be  in  the 
soul.  There  is  all  which  can  exist  in  the  fact  that  all  others  are 
intensely  active  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  roost  ample  freedom ; 
in  the  prospects  of  rapid  and  vast  gains ;  in  the  hope  of  rising  to 
honor  and  office  ;  in  the  possibility  of  swaying  by  popular 
eloquence  the  public  mind. 
From   the   character,  also,  of  the  elements  which  compose 
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society  there,  there  will  be  intellectual  strife;  there  will  be  earnest 
conflict ;  there  will  be  impassioned  eloquence ;  there  will  be  a 
stni^e  of  mind  with  mind.  ^^  Place  a  New  Englander,  proud 
to  stand  as  the  representative  of  some  stern  Puritan  ancestor,  in 
contact  with  an  Irish  Jesuit,  abhoring  in  his  deepest  soul  every 
thing  savoring  of  Puritanism  in  church  and  state ;  place  face  to 
face  a  positive  English  monarchist,  with  as  positive  an  American 
Republican  ;  or  a  gay,  excitable  Frenchman,  with  a  heavy, 
plodding  German ;  or  a  voluptuous,  reckless  Italian,  with  a  con- 
scientious, law-abiding  Scotchman  ;  or  a  passionate  Spaniard,  with 
a  calm,  but  decided  Quaker,'^  and  let  the  questions  arise  which 
wUi  arise  when  such  minds  come  in  collision,  and  there  will  be 
fierce  intellectual  conflicts,  and  if  mind  has  any  hidden  resources, 
tb^y  will  be  developed.* 

Every  thing,  too,  in  the  natural  scenery  is  on  a  scale  so 
vast  and  grand — the  majestic  rivers,  the  boundless  prairies, 
the  deep  forest,  the  very  immensity  almost  of  the  rich 
domain  which  is  spread  out  there,  as  to  make  man  vast  in 
his  schemes,  gigantic  in  his  purposes,  large  in  his  aspirations, 
boundless  in  his  ambition. 

And  while  it  may  be  true,  that  not  a  few  settlers  there,  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  early  training  in  southern  latitudes  where 
men  are  unaccustomed  to  labor,  may  be  disposed  to  indolence 
and  inaction  ;  while  the  same  result  to  some  extent  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  very  exuberance  of  the  soil,  making  labor  compara- 
tively unnecessary,  and  furnishing  with  ease  the  supply  of  the 
natural  wants  of  our  physical  being ;  while,  for  a  time  at  least, 
energy  and  enterprize  may  in  some  portions  be  checked  by  the 
prostrating  influence  of  those  sicknesses  which  visit  a  new 
country  periodically  ;  and  while  the  very  vastness  and  immensity 
of  the  regions  may  dispose  many  there  to  draw  magnificent  out* 
lines  of  plans  which  will  never  be  completed  in  detail,  and  to 
devise  schemes  so  grand  that  there  shall  be  neither  the  skill,  nor 
the  means,  nor  the  patience  to  Jill  up  the  picture — to  project  towns 
and'cities  which  it  would  require  centuries  to  build,  and  in  places 
where  they  may  be  never  wanted,  and  to  enter  and  enclose  lands 

*  See  Bib.  Hepoe.  for  Oct.  1845,  p.  645. 
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beyond  the  power  of  any  faintly  to  cultivate,  still  it  is  trae  at  the 
West,  that  if  there  is  power  in  the  original  elements  of  the  mind 
there,  it  will  be  developed.  If  man  has  any  energy  of  soul,  in 
that  western  world,  it  will  not  slumber  or  sleep.  Wherever  else 
there  may  be  apathy,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  portions  of 
our  own  country  west  of  the  mountains. 

(4.)  I  may  notice  a  fourth  characteristic  of  the  western  mind  in 
its  relation  to  religion.  So  far  as  those  can  theorize  in  regard  to 
that  mind  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  personally  to  witness 
its  operationsi  it  seems  clear  that  it  will  be  manifested  in  close 
connexion  with  religion,  or  that  religion  of  some  kind  as  a 
moulding  principle  will  enter  into  its  developments.  Those  who 
have  gone  t^ere,  and  who  still  go  there,  have  been  strongly  imbued 
with  some  sentiments  of  religion  on  their  native  soil ;  and  those 
sentiments,  whatever  they  are,  will  be  unfolded  with  vigor  and 
power  of  growth.  It  is  i)ot  a  coUection  of  colonies  of  Atheists 
and  infidels  that  go  to  people  that  western  world  ;  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  one  who  looks  on  the  heterogeneous  and  unsettled 
mass,  the  result  of  the  experiments  there  made,  has  shown  that 
the  West  is  not  a  favorable  field  for  planting  communities  des- 
titute of  all  religion.  Most  of  those  who  have  gone,  and  are 
now  going  to  people  that  region,  have  been  trained  up  in  con- 
nection with  some  form  of  religion,  and  not  a  few  of  those  forms 
are  those  which  take  the  firmest  hold  on  the  human  soul,  and 
which  are  the  last  to  die  out  by  neglect,  or  under  any  counteract- 
ing influence.  The  Puritan  influence  as  an  element  of  conduct 
never  soon  dies  away,  and  is  among  the  last  that  can  be  modified 
by  any  foreign  power,  and  when  it  is  developed  in  the  form  of 
the  religion  of  Principle,  it  never  dies.  The  mass  of  Germans 
who  emigrate  to  the  West  are  religionists,  and  are  nominally  at 
least  attached  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  are  in  their  original 
temperament  too  immoveable  to  be  organized  into  new  associa- 
tions of  professed  infidels.  The  same  is  true,  from  other  causes, 
of  the  Irishman,  the  Swiss,  the  Frenchman,  the  Norwegian,  and 
the  Dane.  The  Romanist  retains  his  religion  as  an  active  prm- 
ciple  wherever  he  goes.     ^*  He  changes  his  sky,  but  not  his  mind, 
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when  he  crosses  the  ocean ;  when  he  leaves  the  cathedrals  ano 
shrines,  and  pictures,  and  relics,  and  consecrated  burial-places  of 
the  old  world,  and  goes  into  the  forest ;  and  among  the  various 
sects  to  which  Protestantism  has  given  birth,  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  one  that  is  constantly  developed  at  the  West.  There  may 
be  great  ignorance.  There  may  be  much  fanaticism ;  there  may 
be  new  combinations  of  the  elements  of  religion  ;  there  may  be 
a  constant  changing  of  creeds ;  there  may  be  new,  and  heretofore 
unheard  of  forms  of  error ;  there  may  be  wild  and  visionary 
schemes  of  religion  there,  but  there  will  be  some  form  of  religious 
development.  There  are  few  portions  of  the  world,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  where  there  are  more  ministers  of  religion, 
such  as  they  are,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  at  the 
West.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  two  years  since,  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois was  carefully  explored  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
professed  religious  teachers  there.  In  twenty  counties  of  that 
state,  it  was  found  that,  embracing  preachers  of  all  orders,  there 
was  one  for  every  three  hundred  of  the  entire  population.* 
In  such  a  community  should  the  present  race  of  preachers, 
imperfect  and  ignorant  as  many  of  them  are,  be  removed,  their 
places  would  be  supplied  by  multitudes  who  would  rush  to  the 
altar  without  preparation,  and  s^ek  to  take  advantage  of  the 
religious  propensities  of  the  people,  to  promote  their  own  popu- 
larity, and  to  wield  the  power  which  religion  always  gives  to  its 
professed  ministers.  The  West,  if  I  understand  it,  is  not  a  place  in 
which  to  propagate  atheism  or  infidelity.  No  attempt  of  the  kind 
yet  has  struck  its  roots  deep  enough  to  be  permanent,  and  they  who 
seek  to  spread  views  that  are  wholly  at  variance  with  all  forms 
of  religion  there,  will  find  that  they  impinge  on  the  deepest  pre- 

*  The  exact  number  was  as  follows  :  Baptists,  regular,  68;  Missionary,  do,  19 ; 
Union,  do.  3  ;  Emancipating,  do.  1 ;  Carnpbellite,  43  ;  Methodist,  circuit,  17  ; 
local,  196  ;  stationary,  7  ;  Old  School  Presbyterian,  6  ;  New  School  Presbyte- 
rian, 2 ;  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  6 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
19;  Episcopalian,  2;  Lutherans,  3;  German  Reformed,  1;  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciate, 2.  The  entire  population  in  those  counties  was  112,700;  the  num- 
ber  of  Church  members  21,601,  exclusive  of  some  (>,500  Catholics — making  one 
professor  of  religion  to  about  every  five  in  the  entire  Protestant  population,  and 
one  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  some  sort,  to  every  three  hundred. 
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judices  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  however  they  may  affect  a 
few  individuals,  they  can  produce  no  permanent  organization 
there.  He  who  wishes  to  ride  into  permanent  power  in  the  West 
will  identify  himself  with  some,  form  of  the  religious  development, 
for  the  masses  there  can  be  moved  by  nothing  which  does  not 
contemplate  the  permanent  influence  of  religion. 

The  question,  then,  if  these  are  just  views,  is  not  whether 
there  shall  be  any  religion  or  n(me,  but  whether  the  religion  which 
shall  prevail  there  shall  be  true  or  false  ;  enlightened  or  ignorant ; 
a  miserable  fanaticism,  or  large  and  liberal  Christianity ;  a  low  and 
drivelling  superstition,  or  principles  that  commend  themselves  to 
reason  and  common  sense ;  the  religion  of  tradition,  or  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible ;  a  religion  of  excitement,  and  feeling,  and 
variableness,  or  the  religion  of  principle;  a  religion  that  de- 
pends on  truth  for  success,  or  a  religion  that  derives  its  efficacy 
from  consecrated  places,  and  holy  water,  and  extreme  unction ; 
a  religion,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  usual  course  of  training 
in  Protestant  colleges  and  schools,  has  made  the  older  states  of 
the  Republic  what  they  are,  or  a  religion  in  which  ignorance  shall 
be  the  mother  of  devotion. 

The  true  inquiry,  then,  that  comes  before  us  is  :  What  is  the 
character  of  the   mind  of  a  people   imbued  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  religious  principle,  and  under  its  actings  and  promptings, 
without  corresponding  intelligence  ?    What  will  the  western  mind 
be  under  the  development  of  the  religious  principle,  without  the 
influence  which  can  be  derived  from  colleges  and  schools  ?     We 
can  answer  these  questions  in  few  words.  (1)    First,  it  may  be  a 
mind  of  vast  power.     The  religious  principle,  under  its  worst 
forms,  may  do  as  much  as  any  thing  else  can  to  develope  the 
human  powers, — for  religion  is  the  highest  stimulus  which  you 
can  apply  to  the  human  soul.      The  mind  of  the  Prophet  of 
Arabia,  the  mind  of  the  Saracen,  the  mind  of  the  Crusader  in 
the  dark  ages,  was  terrible  in  energy ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
mightier  principle  employed  for  the  subjugation  of  nations.  (2) 
Second,  that  religious  principle,  unless  controlled  and  modified 
by  intelligence,  may  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  among  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  which  would  be  most  deleterious 
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to  the  interests  of  the  Republic. — It  may  assume  the  form  of 
fanaticism.    Under  the  influence  of  pretended  direct  communi- 
cations from  heaven,  the  wildest  and  most  pernicious  opinions 
shall  be  held,  and  the  sword  and  the  faggot  be  called  in  to  ac- 
complish what  reason  and  persuasion  shall  be  unable  to  effect. 
The  world  was  made  desolate  before  the  fanaticism  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca,  and  oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  to  gratify  it. — 
It  may  assume  the  form  of  gloomy  superstition.     It  may  suppose 
that  religion  consists  in  the  consecration  of  places  of  devo* 
tion  and  of  burial;  in  sprinkling    and  ablutions;   in  incense, 
processions,  beads,  and  genuflexions ;  in  veneration  for  the  relics  of 
the  dead,  and  in  utter  withdrawment  from  the  world,  and  may 
exhaust  itself  in  founding  monasteries  and  nunneries. — It  may 
assume  the  form  of  religious  bigotry,  and  demand,  by  pains  and 
penalties,  the  conformity  of  all  men  to  its  own  creed.     It  is  an 
enlightened  religion  only  that  is  liberal ;  and  bigotry,  the  world 
over,  has  had  a  close  connexion  with  narrow-minded  ignorance. 
— ^It  may  develope  itself  in  wild  and  ungovernable  excitement ; 
may  pretend   to  great  zeal,  be  exhibited  in  fitful  spasms,   be 
solely  under  the  dominion  of  feeling,  and,  under  an  ignorant 
ministry,  be  manifested  in  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  confusion. 
— It  may  give  birth    to  a  thousand  different  sects,  under  the 
auspices  of  minds  incapable  of  seeing  the  harmony  and  propor- 
tions of  truth,  and  supposing  that  the   ^  one  idea'  which  has 
assumed  so  much  importance  in  their  own  mental  vision  is  the 

whole  of  religion.  A  new  sect  shall  appear  with  every  new 
shade  of  thought,  and  men,  destined  otherwise  to  be  unknown, 
shall  rise  into  temporary  importance  and  power  by  making  that 

one  thought  the  essence  of  all  religion. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

mind  which  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  mould  into  homogeneous 

conformity  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  in  reference  to 

which  we  deem  it  desirable  to  establish  and  maintain  Protestan 

literary  institutions  at  the  West. 

III.  I  proposed  to  inquire,  in  the  third  place,  what  are  the 

reasons  arising  from  these  characteristics  of  mind,  for  establishing 

and  sustaining  such  institutions. 
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The  object  of  all  efforts  that  are  put  forth  in  relation  to  the 
western  mind,  is  to  establish  and  maintain  there  a  governing  in- 
fluence. That  system  of  measures  that  shall  be  adapted  to  do 
this,  will  secure  the  ultimate  ascendency,  and  the  vast  West  has 
become  a  field  of  conflict,  in  reference  to  which  the  most  mighty 
forces  in  this  land,  and  in  other  lands,  are  marshalling  themselves 
for  battle.  It  is  quite  apparent,  that  the  great  moral  struggle 
that  is  to  determine,  more  than  any  thing  else,  what  the  world 
shall  be,  is  to  be  there.  That  mighty,  restless,  energetic,  unformed, 
excited,  mass  of  mind,  is  to  be  brought  under  restraint ;  to  be 
moulded  into  homogeneousness ;  to  be  placed  under  proper  con- 
trol. It  is  to  be  made  to  accomplish  important  purposes  for  the 
Republic ;  for  the  church  ;  for  the  world — for  the  destiny  of  this 
Republic  is  to  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  mind 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  influence  which  it  is  to  exeit 
in  the  cause  of  the  great  experiment  of  self-government,  of 
liberty,  and  of  human  redemption,  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
that  western  mind  is  to  be. 

Now  there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  may  restrain  and 
control  the  human  intellect.  You  may  do  it  by  superstition ; 
but  then  you  destroy  its  freedom  and  its  individuality.  You  may 
set  over  it  a  priesthood  that  shall  have  dominion  over  the  faith, 
and  that  shall  fetter  the  soul  down  to  the  belief  of  dogmas  ordained 
by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age,  and  before  the  human  faculties 
had  attained  half  the  growth  which  they  now  have  ;  but  then  you 
prevent  all  further  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  That 
this  may  be  done,  let  Spain  and  Italy  testify.  But  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  control  which  befits  the  mind  of  our  country,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  this  cannot  be  successful.  There  will  be  outbreaks, 
and  individuality,  and  progress ;  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make 
mind  here  what  it  was  once  in  the  dark  ages,  or  what  it  is 
now  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Vatican. — You  may  control  mind 
in  an  army,  by  the  iron  law  of  military  discipline.  According 
to  the  theory,  and,  extensively,  according  to  the  practice,  in 
an  army  there  is  but  one  active  mind — that  of  the  commander ; 
and  every  other  intellect,  and  every  other  will,  is  to  be  merged 
in  his,  for  soldiers  are  not  contemplated  as  freemer^y  or  as  having 
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a  iffiUy  but  as  strong  and  well-adjusted  machines. — ^You  may  con- 
trol and  restrain  mind  under  a  despotism.  There,  too,  it  is  con- 
templated that  there  is  to  be  but  one  developed  and  active  mind  ; 
that  of  the  prime  minister,  or  the  sovereign.  Expanding  and 
active  intellect  elsewhere  is  dangerous ;  and  he  who  gives  it  play, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  in  private  enterprise  or  prospects  for 
public  improvement,  does  it  with  the  scimetar  and  the  bow- 
string before  his  eyes.  The  minds  of  the  millions  are  to  be 
merged  in  the  one  mind  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  and  the  individ- 
uality of  4he  soul  is  lost  in  the  prescribed  and  constrained  words 
and  actions  of  the  automaton  or  the  Mandarin. — You  may  re- 
strain mind  by  slavery ;  for,  under  that  system,  there  is  presumed 
to  be  mental  power  and  energy  only  in  the  master.  It  is  essential 
to  the  system  that  the  intellect  of  the  slave  should  slumber ;  that 
the  thinking  man  should  be  lost  in  the  working  animal ;  that  it  be 
presumed  that  there  is  no  inventive  power,  no  ability  to  write  a 
book,  no  intelligence  to  acquaint  the  fettered  mind  itself  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  own  slumbering  energy ;  that  no  fields  of  enter- 
prise should  be  opened  ;  and  that,  as  with  the  bee,  the  beaver, 
and  the  ox,  one  generation  should  have  as  much  skill  as  the  next. 
In  all  these  systems  no  progress  is  contemplated ;  no  accumula- 
tion of  intellectual  power  is  presumed  ;  no  increased  facilities  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  society  are  designed  or  desired.  The 
beaver  built  his  dam,  and  the  bee  constructed  her  cell,  with  as 
much  skill  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  as  now.  There  has  been 
no  accumulation  of  wisdom ;  no  progress  in  the  art.  The  Chinese 
Mandarin  thought  as  clearly,  and  with  the  same  rules  and  bounds 
to  his  thoughts,  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  he  does  now.  So  it 
is  in  the  institutions  of  slavery;  so  it  is  conten^plated  in  all 
armies ;  so  it  is  under  a  system  of  settled  superstition — a  fixed 
creed — an  infallible  church ; — under  the  form  of  a  religious 
belief,  unchangeable,  not  in  its  principles^  as  the  system  in  the 
Bible  is,  but  unchangeable  in  its  details. 

It  is  only  free  mind  that  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  makes  advances  from  age  to  age  ;  and  such  the 
mind  in  our  western  world  is  to  be.     It  is  not  to  be  disciplined 
as  in   an  army ;  it  is  not  to  be  cast  iLto  one  permanent  and 
2* 
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unvarying  mould  as  under  a  despotism  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  fixed  instincts  of  the 
brute  as  in  slavery.  Of  all  lands  our  own  is  best  adapted  to 
development — whether  •  for  good  or  for  evil.  Our  vigorous 
climate ;  our  consciousness  of  possessing  the  inalienable  rights  of 
freedom ;  our  religion ;  our  boundless  fields  of  enterprise  ;  our 
public  offices,  accessible  to  all ;  our  inexhaustible  resources  in 
wealthy  are  all  adapted  to  call  forth  the  whole  power  of  intellect 
in  this  nation.  And  wherever  else — amidst  camps  and  courts, 
harems  and  seraglios,  convents  and  nunneries,  mind .  stagnates 
and  slumbers,  it  wiU  not  be  likely  to  among  the  free  people  west 
of  the  mountains. 

In  all  the  restraints  imposed  on  mind  in  this  land,  whether  by 
education,  religion,  or  law,  there  are  certain  things  to  be  always 
recognized  and  secured.  One  is,  that  all  restraint  is  to  be  con^ 
sistent  with  individuality.  Men  are  to  be  trained  to  act  as  indi^ 
viduals ;  not  to  act  as  masses.  Many  minds  are  to  act  for 
themselves ;  not  many  hands  to  be  raised,  and  many  votes  to  be 
cast  under  the  control  of  one — whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign 
dictation.  Another  is,  that  all  restraint  is  to  be  consistent  with  free" 
dam.  It  is  settled  here  that  mind  will  be  free.  Men  will  think 
what  they  please,  say  what  they  please,  do  what  they  please,  vote 
as  they  please.  The  States  are  to  be  free.  Individuals  are  to  be 
firee.  They  are  to  have  all  the  liberty  which  they  now  have,  and 
all  which  they  ought  to  have.  If  there  is  any  invasion  on  this 
principle ;  any  attempt  to  fetter  and  restrain  mind  beyond  these 
just  limits,  there  will  be  internal  agitation,  commotion,  and  out- 
breaks ; — for  the  oppressed  and  living  mass,  like  the  smothered 
fires  of  the  volcano,  will  struggle  and  throw  off  the  load  that  you 
place  upon  it,  and  will  burst  the  fetters  with  which  you  seek  to 
bind  it. 

No  system  of  education  at  the  West  can  be  successful  which 
does  not  recognize  these  principles,  and  the  question  now  before 
this  nation  is,  whether  these  ends  can  be  best  secured  under  a 
system  of  Protestant  training,  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Papal 
mode  of  instruction.  That  power  which  controls  the  education 
of  the  West,  controls  ultimately  the  western  mind ;  and  the  grand 
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iDquiry,  therefore,  is,   vrho  shall  control  the  education  of  our 
country  ?     I  will  use  the  language  of  another  here,  as  expressing 
views  on  this  subject  which  must  commend  themselves  to  any 
reflecting  mind.     **'  There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  take  this 
business  of  providing  seats  of  education  at  the  West,  out  of  our 
hands  entirely.     They  have  means  enough,  and  men  enough  for 
this  work.     The  Jesuits,  in  the  presence  of  whose  tremendous 
organization  of  intellectual  and  moral  despotism,  the  Pope  him- 
self, with  all  his  own  hierarchy,  is  not  his  own   master;  the 
Jesuits  are  willing,  nay,  longing — nay,  plotting  and  toiling,  to 
become  the  educators  of  America.     Let  them  have  the  privilege 
of  possessing  the  seats  of  education  at  the  West,  and  of  moulding 
the  leading  minds  of  the  millions  that  are  to  inhabit  there,  and 
we  may  give  up  all  efforts  to  re-produce,  in  the  West,  what  Puri- 
tanism has  produced  here.     I  am  not  afraid  of  priests.    A  mere 
priest,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  is  a  poor  creature.     Let  the 
priests  come ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  our  freedom,  with  a  free 
pulpit,  and  a  free  press,  and  free  schools,  and  with  the  fountains 
of  free  and  manly  thoughts  in  our  seats  of  higher  education,  it 
will  be  seen  that  priestcraft  is  not  a  thriving  business.     But 
deliver  us  from  the  Jesuit  professor— the  Popish  teacher — forming 
the  minds,  and  shaping  the  entire  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  those  who  are  to  direct  the  opinions  of  the  masses  of  our 
people.  A  sister  of  charity,  teaching  French,  and  music,  and  such 
like  things,  in  a  nunnery  boarding  school,  is  a  mightier  agent 
than  a  priest  with  his  Latin  prayers,  and  his  maledictions,  and  his 
holy  water.     If  they  are  to  monopolise  the  higher  education  of 
the  West ;  if  they  are  to  have  the  conceded  reputation  of  giving 
the  best  education,  they  win  the  field ;  then  where  are  we  as  a 
people  ?     We  are  on  the  way  to  where  Spain  is.     What  was 
Spain  when  the  Jesuits  had  not  become  the  educators  of  her  lead- 
ing minds ;  when  they  were  only  beginning  to  establish  those 
colleges  of  theirs  ?    Then  was  she  the  foremost  empire  in  the 
world,  first  in  splendor,  in  wealth,  in  chivalry,  in  power,  and  in 
the  extent  of  her  dominion.     Where  is  she  now  ?     The   least 
among  the  nations,  degraded,  impoverished,  despised.     And  the 
history  of  every  nation  upon  which  the  vampire  power  of  Jesuit 
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education  has  fastened  itself,  is  paralled  to  that  of  Spain.  Shall 
we  then  yield  to  that  influence,  and  follow  to  the  same  destiny  ?" — 

The  grand  question  at  the  West,  in  regard  to  its  final  destiny, 
lies  between  such  Jesuit  colleges,  and  such  colleges  and  schools 
as  the  society  whose  interests  I  advocate  is  endeayoring  to  sus- 
tain and  establish,  for  by  one  or  the  other  of  them  the  leading 
minds  of  the  West  are  to  be  controlled.  We  have  seen  what  a 
Protestant  college  is,  and  we  know  well  what  is  its  influence.  It  is 
felt  all  over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Republic.  The  Protestant 
college  was  the  first  thing  that  our  fathers  contemplated  after 
building  their  own  houses  and  the  church  of  Grod,  and  almost  the 
first  *  clearing'  that  was  made  in  the  boundless  forest  was  to  let 
down  the  light  of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  that  they  might  build  a 
college  there.  The  influence  of  that  institution,  and  of  those 
founded  after  the  same  model,  has  been  felt  in  all  the  interests 
of  our  common  country,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  It  is 
not  with  us  a  doubtful  experiment  when  we  attempt  to  found 
similar  institutions  in  the  newly-settled  portions  of  our  Republic, 
nor  by  founding  or  sustaining  them  do  we  put  any  thing  to 
hazard.  By  doing  this,  we  at  the  same  time  express  our  deep 
convictions  of  their  value,  and  discharge  a  high  obligation  resting 
on  us  as  friends  of  learning  and  of  our  own  Republican  institu- 
tions. Greece  could  not  but  have  felt  the  obligation  to  diffuse 
her  own  principles  of  liberty  and  love  of  the  arts  through  all  her 
colonies ;  an  obligation  which  could  have  rested  on  no  other 
people.  For  much  higher  reasons,  we,  who  are  professed  Pro- 
testant christians,  owe  it  to  every  portion  of  the  New  World 
settled  in  the  main  by  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of 
kindred ;  who  are  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  are 
heirs  to  the  same  rich  inheritance  in  civil  and  religious  rights,  to 
see  to  it  that  our  much  valued  institutions  should  be  re-produced 
and  perpetuated  there.  We  know  what  the  result  would  be,  for 
we  can  regard  our  history  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Republic, 
as  a  prophecy  of  what  the  west  will  be  under  the  influence  of 
similar  seminaries  and  schools. 

But  what  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  ?  What  is  a  Jesuit 
*  Dr.  BacoD's  Address  in  Behalf  of  Western  Colleges,  p.  10. 
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seminary  of  learning  ?    How  is  such  an  institution  adapted  to  our 
Republic  ? 

A  Roman  Catholic  college,  like  a  Protestant  college,  is  also  a 
thing  that  is  not  unknown.  It  is  an  institution  whose  influence 
has  been  determined  in  the  world,  and  which  is  capable  now  of 
being  accurately  defined.  It  is  an  institution  under  the  control 
of  priests,  a  few  of  whom  are  learned,  but  the  mass  or  whom,  in 
comparison  with  Protestant  ministers  of  this  country,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  are  incomparably  inferior. 
It  is  an  institution  contemplating  the  bestowment  of  the  highest 
blessings  of  education  only  on  a  few  leading  minds.  **Our 
goyemment  requires  the  diffusion  of  learning  through  the  multi- 
tude. Romanism  prefers  the  concentration  of  it  in  a  few  minds 
that  can  control  and  regulate  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  mass. 
Our  government  requires  that  every  citizen  be  himself  a  man  ; 
forming  his  own  judgments,  acting  agreeably  to  his  independent 
moral  principle.  Romanism  contemplates  that  the  majority  are 
not  to  think  for  themselves,  but  that  they  shall  do  what  the 
reverend  chapter  may  think  out  for  them."*  It  is  an  insti- 
tution in  the  service  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  all  whose 
ends  and  efibrts,  on  principle,  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Papal  See.  It  is  an  institution  essentially  proselyting  in 
its  character,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
if  it  were  not  understood  to  be  pledged  to  spread  the  sentiments 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  all  whose  apparent  Catholicity  of 
character,  in  any  place,  must,  on  principle,  be  assumed  only 
because  that  is  the  most  ^  expedient'  way  of  securing  the  ends  of 
the  establishment.  It  is,  in  our  own  country,  essentially  and 
inevitably  a  foreign  institution,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
abroad  ;  taught  by  men  educated  abroad ;  and  having 
reference  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  whose  centre  is 
abroad.  It  is  an  institution  whose  studies  are  graduated  to 
meet  and  sustain  the  dogmas  of  a  church  settled  infallibly  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  advancing  state 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  institution  whose  text  books,  if  they 
use  those  pertaining  to  modem  times,  must  be  expurgated  of 
*  Prof.  Park,  io  his  Dadleian  Lectare.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Aag.  1845,  p.  484. 


every  sentiment,  however  true,  that  favors  the  Protestantism  of  our 
country.  It  is  an  institution  in  which  neither  history,  nor  moral 
philosophy,  nor  logic,  nor  geology,  nor  even  anatomy,  can  be 
taught  without  danger  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  unless 
guarded  and  explained  by  a  Roman  Catholic  professor.  Recently, 
the  British  government,  after  having  given  a  magnificent  annual 
revenue  to  the  Maynooth  college  for  the  education  exclusively  of 
Catholic  priests,  proposed  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  certain  number 
of  colleges  for  education  in  the  various  branches  of  secular  learn- 
ing, to  be  open  indiscriminately  to  young  men  of  whatever  church 
or  denomination.  Against  this  proposal,  '^  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,"  in  their  capacity  of  ^'  spiritual 
pastors'*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  young  men  who  might  resort  to 
such  colleges,  have  expostulated  in  a  ^^  memorial"  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  their  memorial  they  have  the 
frankness  to  say  in  so  many  words:  ''  That  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  could  not  attend  the  lectures  in  history,  logic,  metaphysics, 
tdoral  philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy,  without  exposing  their 
faith  or  morals  to  imminent  danger,  unless  a  Roman  Catholic 
professor  will  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  chairs."  What  a 
confession !  History,  and  morals,  and  metaphysics,  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  even  geology  and  anatomy,  perilous  to  be  taught 
young  men,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  Roman  Catholic 
professors;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  great  questions  in 
science,  in  geology  and  anatomy,  to  be  settled,  not  by  the 
principles  of  the  Novum  Organum,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
church ! 

I  will  add,  further,  that  a  Jesuit  college  is  an  institution  in 
which  a  young  man  cannot  be  educated  for  the  purposes  of 
American  citizenship.  Such  a  college  has,  indeed,  well-founded 
claims  to  skill  in  instructing  in  the  ancient  languages,  for 
many  of  that  order  are  trained  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the 
ancient  classics.  It  has  pretentions  to  skill  in  instructing  in 
modem  languages,  for  not  a  few  of  the  professors  in  such  col- 
leges are  foreigners,  to  whom  such  languages  are  vernacular.  In 
these  respects  they  may  equal,  but  do  not  surpass,  the  education 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Protestant  colleges  in  our  country. 
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In  no  other  respect,  can  an  education,  adapted  to  the  xvants  of  an 
American  citizen — to  the  duties  which  our  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  called  to  discharge  in  this  Republic,  be  obtained  in  a 
Jesuit  institution,  that  can  be  compared  with  that  which  may  be 
obtained  in  Protestant  seminaries  of  corresponding  grade.  There 
is  no  error  more  prevalent  than  that  of  over-rating  the  advantages 
of  Catholic  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  causes  of  that  error 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  state.  The  confidence  with  which 
their  claims  are  set  forth  ;  the  fact  that  most  of  the  instructors 
are  foreigners,  a  fact  that,  in  the  view  of  many,  magnifies  their 
pretensions  to  learning ;  the  fact  that  so  little  is  known  of  the 
interior  arrangements,  and  the  instructions  in  these  institutions, 
throwing  an  air  of  venerable  mystery  over  them  ;  the  fact  that  a 
few  among  their  leaders  are  eminently  learned  ;  these,  and  kin- 
dred things,  will  account  for  the  over-rated  estimate  of  such 
institutions.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
a  few  persons  in  the  community  who  are  opposed  to  evan- 
gelical religion,  and  who  are  willing  to  laud  an  institution  the 
more  because  the  evangelical  doctrines  are  pressed  less  closely  on 
the  conscience  and  the  heart,  while  yet  the  forms  of  religion  are 
preserved,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  extended  portions  of  our 
country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  up  the  impression  of  the  supe- 
riority of  such  schools.  And  if  to  this  be  added,  also,  the 
impression  so  carefully  kept  up,  that  an  education  can  be  obtained 
there  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  Protestant  schools,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  how  this  prevailing  error  may  be  perpetuated.  Yet 
we  may  ask,  and  the  question  will  not  soon  be  answered,  where 
in  this  country  is  there  a  Jesuit  college  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
educating  the  youth  of  this  land  for  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship,  can  be  compared  with  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  Dart- 
mouth, or  Princeton  ?     There  is  not  one. 

"  The  Jesuit  teacher,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  the  teacher  of 
whatever  name,  whose  one  great  object  is  to  bring  the  intellect 
into  bondage,  and  to  enslave  the  soul  to  Rome,  cannot  impart  a 
good  education.  They  may  be  familiar  with  the  legendary  lives 
of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Dominic,  but  what  can  they  know  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  ?    Their  teachers  dare  not  let  them 


know  the  story  of  American  liberty,  from  its  storm-rocked  cradle 
in  the  Mayflower,  to  the  day  when  trans-Atlantic  institutions 
became  a  terror  to  Austria  and  to  Rome.  Nay,  such  teachers  dare 
not  let  their  pupils  know  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  or  what  belongs  to  the  geography  of  Europe  at 
this  hour.  They  dare  not  let  their  pupils  know  the  difTerence 
between  Spain  and  England,  between  Sicily  and  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  most  Popish  states,  and  the  most  Protestant,  every- 
where. History  is  their  enemy ;  geography  is  their  enemy ; 
every  science  that  enlarges  the  mind  and  awakens  the  love  of 
triith,  and  forms  the  intellectual  powers  to  habits  of  bold  thought 
and  free  investigation,  is  their  enemy."  Where  is  there  a  Jesuit 
institution,  in  the  United  States,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
any  where,  that  dares  to  give  its  pupils  the  true  history,  and  an 
account  of  the  true  condition  of  North  and  South  America  ;  or 
that  dares  go  back  to  the  fountains,  and  trace  the  history  of  New 
England  and  Mexico  ?  In  what  Catholic  seminary  has  it  ever 
been  told,  or  ever  will  be  told,  why  the  one  smiles  in  beauty, 
intelligence,  and  peace,  and  the  other  is  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
shrouded  in  gloomy  superstition,  and  is  too  feeble  to  lift  its  hand 
in  defence  of  injured  rights  ? 

The  grand  question  now  before  the  people  of  this  land  is, 
which  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  now  referred  to,  shall 
fix  and  mould  the  as  yet  unsettled  mind  of  the  mighty  West. 
Colleges,  and  schools,  and  seminaries,  for  both  sexes,  there  will 
be  there  ;  and  one  thing  is  clear,  unless  we  can  establish  insti- 
tutions of  learning  that  shall  be  of  as  high  an  order  of  scholar- 
ship, and  as  cheap  as  the  Jesuit,  the  issue  will  not  be  doubtful. 
That  we  can  do  it,  no  one  can  doubt ;  if  we  loill  do  it,  the  West 
is  safe  ;  our  country  is  safe ;  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  Protest- 
antism in  the  world  is  safe. 


THE   END. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  according  to  adjournment,  met  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28,  1846,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  deliv- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from 
Gen.  4:9:  Am  I  my  hrother^s  keeper  ?  The  discourse  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  occasion ;  comprehensive  in  its  views,  yet  dis- 
criminating and  pungent,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  every 
listener  reprobate  the  principle  involved  in  the  inquiry  of  Cain,  and 
feel  that  in  an  interesting  and  even  fearful  sense,  he  was  his 
'*  brother's  keeper."     A  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  29,  the  Anniversary  services  were 
attended  at  the  South  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  Presi- 
dent of  Knox  College. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by 
the  Rev,  Theron  Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Marietta 
College, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
BoftTd. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Betolved,  That  the  da(y  of  the  Eastern  charches  to  foster  Edacational  Institu- 
tiona  at  the  West,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of  God. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  impressive  addresses  on  the 
part  of  the  movers,  who  were  followed  by  a  most  earnest  and  vigor- 
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ous  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Bbecher, 
D.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  Penediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Linslbt  ; 
after  which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 

OFFICERS. 

Svesment. 
HoM.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vfce^Scrsments. 
Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN.  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAG  DEN,  Boston. 
Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D..  New- York  City. 
Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hov.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

5Dfrrctoirs. 
Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELTAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  " 
Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD, 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-Yoik  City. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,      « 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS, 
Rev.  S.  W.  FISHER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 
Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE, 
G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq ,       " 
Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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Cortesyon^fnfl  ;Sectet«rs. 
RvT.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

HecorUfng  ^ecretac^. 
Ret.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 

CTrrastttev. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Eaq.,  New- York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  1847. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  his 
alternate. 


CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institations  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institntions  may 
demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasarer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and 
also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contributing 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
pUice  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
AOSB,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ibe  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  ;  (it  being 
understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  the  designations  ;)  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they 
deem  it  necessary  ;  and  generally  td*do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directoia. 


THIRD  BEPORT. 


OuB  last  Report  closed  with  the  inspired  declaration^— Except 
TEE  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  yain  that  build  it* 
There  seems  to  be  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  use  of  this  decla- 
ration  when  we  remember  the  vastness  of  the  house  upon  which  we 
are  humble  laborers  under  the  great  Master  Builder.  SolomoDi  . 
when  weighed  down  under  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  projected ' 
Temple,  exclaimed-^"  Who  am  I  that  I  should  build  him  an  house  V 
The  thought  which  oppressed  him  was  that  he  was  to  build  for  God-~- 
and  of  course  jfbr  ages. 

Whenever  we  strike  a  blow  upon  the  magnificent  structure  that 
is  going  up  in  the  West,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  feel  deeply  that 
we  are  building  for  God,  and  building  for  ages.  However  humble 
the  particular  part  assigned  us — its  relations  to  the  great  building  in* 
vest  it  with  a  high  and  solemn  interest.  Although  the  results  of  our 
past  labors  have  not  equalled  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  yet  we  are 
cheered  with  the  thought  that  we  have  not  labored  "  in  vain."  These 
results  will  appear  in  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society — ^in  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  at  the  Bast  with  reference  to  the  enterprise — and 
in  the  encouragement  given  and  the  resources  developed  at  the  West* 

the  treasury. 

Prom  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the 
year  have  been  $15,686  74.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Oct.  15th, 
1845,  was  $348  04,  making  the  resources  of  the  year  816,084  78* 
Disbursements,  after  deducting  expense  of  agencies,  &c.,  have  been 
made  to  the  several  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  in 
such  relative  proportions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  their  exi« 
gencies  required. 

The  above  receipts  are  some  four  thousand  dollars  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Very  little  has  been  realized  except  as 
the  result  of  direct  public  appeal  or  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  cff 
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agents.  A  lack  of  definite  information  in  reference  to  the  enterprise 
prevents  Pastors  from  presenting  the  cause  to  their  people.  It  is  in- 
dispensable therefore  that  some  agent  go  over  the  whole  field,  furnish 
information,  and  opeu  the  way.  In  respect  to  some  hundreds  of 
churches  this  has  been  done,  and  the  Society  is  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  benefit  in  voluntary  agency  on  the  part  of  Pastors.  The  same 
process  can  now  be  extended  to  other  churches,  while  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  subject  is  so  understood  and  appreciated  by  such 
as  have  been  visited,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  in  future  of  a  de- 
cided increase  of  receipts  from  voluntary  efforts.  It  is  a  cheering  fact 
that  over  large  districts  of  country  the  main  reliance  of  some  of  our 
established  benevolent  societies  is  on  sueh  effi)rts.  In  regard  to  one 
of  them  it  has  been  officially  stated,  that  of  all  the  churches  which 
contribute  to  its  funds  not  more  than  one  in  ten  is  visited  by  an  agent 
This  result  is  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  an  extensive  circu- 
lation of  periodicals.  In  some  years,  however,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
their  receipts  are  from  legacies.  This  Society  issues  no  periodical, 
and  is  as  yet  too  recent  in  its  origin  to  expect  much  from  legacies. 
Two  or  three  small  bequests,  however,  are  already  known  to  have 
been  made,  and  no  reason  is  known  why  these  may  not  become  as  im- 
portant a  source  of  income  to  this,  as  to  other  societies. 

PUBLIC   SENTIMENT  AT   THE   EAST. 

Although  this  enterprise  lacks  some  of  the  popular  elements  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  universal  interest,  still  the  number  of  churches 
which  have  already  contributed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  ood- 
tributions,  authorizes  the  belief  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  the  full 
exigencies  of  the  cause  may  ultimately  be  met.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  public  mind  which,  to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  interesting.  And  it  furnishes  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  that  whatever  the  churches  upon  which 
the  Society  depends  are  convinced  ought  to  he  done,  they  are  likdy 
to  do. 

Under  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  old  system  of  individual 
effort  it  is  not  strange  that  pulpits  should  be  shut,  and  the  public  mind 
prejudiced  against  appeals  in  behalf  of  Collegiate  education  at  the 
West.  The  churches  would  of  course  become  resOoe  under  ^e  al- 
most weekly  liability  to  such  appeals.  But  close  that  one  avenue  to 
the  Eastern  mind — ^the  pulpit — and  before  a  religious  enterprise  the 
whole  East  would  be  as  a  city  walled  up  to  heaven.     The  opening  of 
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this  avenue  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  may  be  put  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  benefits  resulting 
from  an  crgamxation.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  document  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation  by  a  distinguished  writer,  «  On  the  connection 
between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  Church."  The  extensive 
circulation  of  such  a  document  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  important 
results. 

EFFORT  AND  SNCOUHAOBMBNT  AT  THE  WEST. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stalea  that  the  Trustees  of  Western  Re- 
serve College  had  obtained  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  but  that  the  ef- 
fort for  the  raising  of  funds  on  the  Reserve  had  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  crops.  The  past  has  been  a  fruitful  year,  and 
the  effi)rt  has  been  resumed  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Some  $6000  or  $7000  have  been  obtained  by  the  Trustees  of  Ma^ 
rietta  College  since  the  Society  commenced  operations. 

Soon  afler  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the  Trustees  of  Wa- 
bash College  appointed  an  agent  for  Indiana,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions have  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $15,000 — enough 
under  certain  contingencies  to  meet  their  entire  indebtedness.  A  be- 
nevolent  individual  in  Indiana  has  also,  during  the  last  year,  contrib- 
uted $5000  to  constitute  in  part  the  foundation  of  a  Professorship  in 
the  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  adopted  a 
plan  for  liquidating  their  entire  debt,  by  the  sale  of  property.  The 
practicability  of  the  plan  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write:  "  The  amount  realized 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society  has  been  of  vital  importance.  It 
has  given  immediate  relief  to  the  officers  of  College,  and  allowed 
die  friends  of  the  Institution  at  home  to  lend  their  main  efforts  to  the 
liquidation  of  debts.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  this  and  other  Western  Colleges  but  for  this  aid. 
Unless  Grod  had  raised  up  more  efficient  helpers  in  the  West  they 
mast  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  accumulating  burdens* 
The  importance  of  giving  these  Inbtitutions  a  vigorous  instead  of  a 
meagre,  drivelling  existence,  oan  never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents." 

In  renewing  their  application  for  aid  they  say  :  "  We  cannot  r^ 
fraia  from  a  grateful  .acknowledgment  of  the  important  aid  we  have 
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received  from  Eastern  patronage  through  yonr  Society.  And  we 
believe  that  in  the  day  when  a  just  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon 
means  appropriated  to  aid  the  Westf  those  bestowed  by  your  Society 
will  claim  very  large  dividends  in  the  amount  of  good  done.  Indeed 
we  do  not  see  how  Wabash  College  could  have  survived  to  this  hour 
without  the  aid  thus  received." 

In  January  last,  the  President  of  Illinois  College  wrote  in  refer* 
ence  to  paying  debts  by  the  sale  of  property  :  "  If  the  property  must 
go,  it  must ;  but  I  shall  have  good  hope  of  saving  the  College  and 
sustaining  it  in  efficient  and  healthful  operation.  You  will  observe 
that  this  hope  rests  directly  on  your  Society.  But  for  the  aid  we  are 
now  receiving,  I  see  not  but  despair  must  settle  down  on  all  our 
prospects.  If  God  smiles  on  your  e^rts  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we 
perhaps  have  reason  to  hope,  I  think  our  College  will  live  to  bless 
coming  generations." 

Under  date  of  March  last,  the  President  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege writes:  "The  last  appropriation  was  quite  unexpected,  and  ' 
caused  joy  in  all  our  dwellings."  And  again  in  May :  "  I  think 
there  is  manifestly  a  growing  confidence  in  the  College  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  seen  m  the  more  ready  sale  of  property  in  this  town, 
in  the  increased  cheerfulness  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  students.  It  is  seen  in  repeated  favor=^ 
able  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  and  in  increased  patronage." 

COMMITTEE   OF   INVESTTGATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  Newark,  N«  J.,  in  Oct.  1845, 
the  application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  Knox  College  having  been  re- 
newed, the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  viz. ; 

"  Whereas  upon  former  applications  from  the  agents  of  Knox 
Manual  Labor  College,  at  Galesburg  in  Illinois,  it  was  determined  by 
this  Board  that  at  present  it  is  not  expedient  to  aid  more  than  one 
Institution  in  that  State ;  and  whereas,  the  application  is  renewed, 
and  this  Board  does  not  now  sec  any  sufficient  reason  to  extend  aki 
to  that  College;  therefore, 

Resolved,  <'  That  the  Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  members  of  this  Board  who  shall  visit  the  West, 
and  especially  the  College  at  Galesburg,  and  inquire  thoroughly  into 
the  condition  of  that  College,  and  its  relations  to  the  interests  of  eduea- 
lion  and  evangelical  religion  in  that  State,  so  that  this  Board  may  be 
better  prepared  for  action."     [Vide  Appendix,} 
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Accordingly  two  members  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  of  Boston,  left 
for  the  West  in  July  last,  and  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks ;  having  discharged  with  great  fidelity  the  duty  assigned  in  the 
above  resolution.  Their  elaborate  report  has  shed  important  light  on 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  our  great  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  stimulated  us  to  renewed  and  vigorous  exenion. 
But  we  propose  to  bring  distinctly  to  view  some  considerations  which 
should  urge  us  onward  in  our  work. 

MOTIVBS  TO  EFFORT. 

1.  Such  Institutions  as  the  Society  aids  are  an  indispensable  ek- 
meni  in  Christian  civilization. 

Amid  all  the  national  revolutions  and  changes  in  human  society 
for  600  years,  the  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  Colleges 
has  continually  increased,  and  never  had  such  strength  and  preva- 
lence as  at  the  present  time.  And  every  thing  in  the  history  of  society 
and  the  developments  of  the  human  mind  authorizes  the  belief,  that 
the  strength  and  prevalence  of  this  conviction  will  go  on  increasing 
as  nations  successively  emerge  from  barbarism  and  rush  onward  in 
the  career  of  improvement.  The  Collegiate  system  has  undergone 
many  and  great  modifications  since  its  first  establishment — but  no 
man  thinks  of  annihilating  it  as  a  useless  appendage  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. Some  powerful  Christian  denominations  long  opposed  the  in- 
troduction  of  Colleges  into  their  own  bodies,  but  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  throw  themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  now 
among  the  loudest  in  their  praise. 

As  in  the  human  system  the  blood  from  the  seat  of  life  courses 
through  the  arterial  system  to  all  the  extremities,  so  these  great 
and  permanent  fountains  in  society  send  out  influences  which  ramify, 
till  all  parts  of  its  interior  and  its  surface  feel  their  power.  Could 
those  ramifications  be  so  uncovered  as  to  convince  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  their  actual  existence,  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  society 
no  less  marked  than  that  produced  in  anatomy  by  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  man  the 
circulating  apparatus  had  performed  its  functions,  but  its  wonder- 
working agency  was  noiseless  and  invisible,  and  its  ramified  arteries, 
in  view  of  the  old  anatomists,  were  mere  "  air  tubes" !  With  a  aim- 
ilar  estimate,  do  multitudes  look  upon  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus^ 
professors,  and  all  the  visibility  of  the  Collegiate  system. 
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How  false  is  this  estimate,  will  appear  by  the  following  facts,  cal- 
oulated  to  show  how  far  such  Institutions  constitute  the  motive  power 
of  civilized  society.  Facts  authorize  the  belief  that  not  leas  than 
thirty-five  thousand  graduates  have  been  sent  out  from  American 
Colleges.  Of  these  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  became  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Presidents  of  Gol- 
leges,  more  than  four  hundred  Professors  in  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries,  nearly  two  hundred  Governors  and  Lientenant-Grovem- 
ors,  more  than  five  hundred  representatives  in  Congress  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  senators ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  profession 
generally,  nearly  four  hundred  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts.  Harvard 
College  has  produced  two  Presidents  and  one  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  seven  hundred  medical  degrees  have  been 
conferred  in  Yale  College  alone  since  1800  ; — and  then  think  of  the 
army  of  teachers  that  have  toiled  in  the  school-house  and  the  aca- 
demic hall,  and  the  authors,  too,  of  imperishable  renown !  To  pass 
by  the  living,  let  us  look  among  the  honored  dead — at  an  Edwards 
and  a  D wight  in  Theology ;  a  Marshall  and  a  Story  in  Jurispru- 
dence ;  a  Webster  in  Lexicography ;  and  so  of  others  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science — men  who  made  their 
mark  deeply  upon  their  own  age,  and  the  power  of  whose  genius  will 
be  felt   through  all  succeeding  ages ! 

The  authors,  the  teachers,  the  statesmen,  the  jurists,  and  minis- 
ters of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  here  brought  to  view — what  an  array 
of  power  do  they  exhibit !  Could  we  look  at  them,  not  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the  bar,  the  bench,  the 
halls  of  legislation,  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  to  the  school- 
house  and  academic  hall,  to  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science, 
to  the  pulpit,  the  family  circle,  the  individual  mind,  or,  through  the 
press  over  a  succession  of  ages  and  nations !  Each  mind  constitutes 
a  central  living  power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand 
throwing  out  strong  and  enduring  impulses  that  are  felt  through  the 
whole  framework  of  society. 

The  power  of  the  press  does  not  consist  in  types,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  machinery,  but  in  the  thought,  the  product  of  the  living 
and  cultivated  mind  ;  of  whose  circulation  it  becomes  the  vehicle. 
The  power  of  the  ministry  consists  not  in  the  material  and  fashion  of 
the  occupied  pulpit,  or  the  architecture  of  the  church  building  ;  but 
in  the  ability  of  the  living  devout  teacher  to  unfold  the  great  system 
of  truth.     Now  it  is  the  sole  object  of  such  Institutions  as  the  Society 
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aids  to  train  mmd  lor  all  these  high  purposes  of  life ;  they  constitute, 
therefore,  unfailing  sources  of  blessed  power  inhering  in  the  very 
structure  of  civilized  and  Christian  society. 

2.  Such  Institutions  generally  originate  in  the  demands  of  ike 
Ckurch. 

We  will  confine  our  view  to  our  own  country.  Harvard,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  Colleges  in  the  order  of  time,  had 
such  an  origin.  Its  founders  say :  <<  AAer  God  had  carried  us  safe 
to  New  Bngland,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessa- 
ries  for  our  livelihood,  selected  ooDvenient  places  for  God's  worship, 
and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed 
for  and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Sixty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Harvard,  Cotton  Mather  says : ''  Our  fathers  saw 
that  without  a  College  to  train  an  able  and  learned  ministry,  the 
ehurch  in  New  England  must  have  been  less  than  a  business  of  one 
age,  and  soon  have  come  to  nothing.  The  other  hemisphere  could 
not  have  sent  us  learned  men  enough  for  our  necessities,  and  without 
a  KiTRSBRY  for  such  men  among  ourselves,  darkness  must  soon  have 
covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 

Yale  College,  as  is  well  known,  had 'a  similar  origin.  Ten  ndniB* 
iers  met  at  New  Haven  in  the  year  1700,  and  agreed  to  found  a  Col- 
lege  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Soon  after,  at  Branford,  they 
carried  their  agreement  into  effect.  This  movement,  as  they  tell  us, 
''  originated  in  their  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  Pro- 
testant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men." 

"  Dartmouth  College  was  originated  in  the  warmest  spirit,  and 
established  in  the  most  elevated  principles  of  Christian  piety," 
Princeton  College  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  NewwYork,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  church  with  learned  and  able  preachers  of 
the  word. 

The  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society  had  a  similar  origin.  West- 
em  Reserve  College  was  founded  by  Domestic  Missionaries,  and  de- 
signed to  furnish  pastors  for  the  infant  churches  on  the  Reserve. 
Illinois  College  originated  in  the  union  of  two  independent  move- 
ments,  one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  operations  in  Illinois, 
the  other  from  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  at  Yale 
College.  The  site  of  Wabash  College  was  dedicated  to  Grod  in 
prayer  by  its  founders,  kneeling  upon  the  snow  in  the  primeval  for- 
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est.  Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel. ''  The  same  might 
be  said  of  a  long  list  of  others  founded  by  our  own  and  other  Chris- 
tian denominations.  Indeed  there  are  but  few  exceptions  in  the  whole 
list  of  American  Colleges,  especially  those  which  have  given  a  liter- 
ary character  to  the  nation. 

3.  This  demand  of  the  Church  constitutes  in  society  an  elevating 
power  of  prodigious  strength,  and  one  permanently  operative. 

Civilization  is  rather  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  than  its  pro- 
genitor, or  even  its  handmaid.  As  a  modem  illustration  of  its 
power  in  this  respect,  the  Sandwich  Islands  rise  at  once  before  the 
mind.  WhaJt  else  could  have  availed  to  raise  a  nation,  within  a 
score  of  years,  from  the  very  depths  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  to  a 
rank  among  civilized  nations  ?  How  brief  the  interval  between  our 
own  barbarous  and  idolatrous  original,  and  our  present  elevation  ? 
What,  under  Grod,  but  the  Gospel,  has  been  the  moving  power  in  all 
this  wondrous  transformation  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization but  a  continued  and  uniform  illustration  of  the  same  great 
truth? 

The  power  here  brought  to  view,  is  also  permanently  operative  in 
society.  It  is  subject  to  no  mutations,  because  the  system  of  revealed 
truth,  from  which  it  emanates,  is  an  unchanging  system.  That  sys- 
tem stands  now,  and  must  ever  stand,  just  where  it  was  left  by  the 
"  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 
The  heaviest  curses  are  denounced  against  him  who  dares  to  add  any 
thing  to  it  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  Its  light  emanates  from  the 
Grod  of  truth,  the  effulgent  centre  of  the  moral  universe,  and  pours 
directly  upon  the  dark  mind  of  man.  Its  heavenly  influence  per- 
vades his  corrupt  heart,  and  around  his  whole  soul  he  feels  cords  of 
divine  light  and  love  drawing  him  up  to  the  very  throne !  That 
throne  is  the  origin  of  this  elevating  power.  It  ever  has  been  so, 
and  ever  will  be.  Hence  no  degree  of  human  progress,  no  possible 
elevation  in  human  society,  can  make  the  system  of  truth  obsolete. 
That  the  sacred  volume  should  ever  be  "  behind  the  age  "  is  impos- 
sible. 

Que  grand  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  truth  is,  that  it  brings 
the  very  same  power  to  bear  on  society  in  its  rudest  as  well  as  its 
most  cultivated  state,  and  upon  individual  man  in  his  most  degraded 
as  well  as  his  most  elevated  condition.  In  ihe  gospel  originate  the 
primary  impulses  of  civilization.  Hence  in  the  demands  of  the  church 
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we  must  expect  to  find  the  first  great  elevating  power  of  society. 
But  the  church  has  no  higher  demands  than  an  educated  and  devot- 
ed ministry.  This  demand  therefore  constitutes  the  very  starting 
point  of  those  great  movements  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sult in  the  highest  grade  of  civilization. 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  no  other  demands  will  bring  into  ex- 
istence,  in  the  forming  periods  of  society,  those  institutions  which 
can  produce  not  only  a  learned  ministry,  but  elevate  other  profes- 
8ums»  In  the  case  of  those  who  fill  these  professions,  the  prospect 
of  income  must  regulate  outgoes.  Their  original  investment  of  time 
and  money  and  toil  will  be  regulated  by  the  demands  of  society,  as 
the  profit  or  loss  on  a  given  investment  will  vary  with  these  demands. 
The  power  of  motive  to  make  the  investment  will  of  course  be 
subject  to  the  same  variation.  If  such  is  the  state  of  society  that 
the  quack,  the  blustering  pettifogger,  and  the  noisy  politician,  are 
more  sure  of  patronage  and  power  than  those  who  are  profoundly 
versed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  government,  where 
is  the  motive  to  pursue  the  toilsome  road  which  leads  to  these  acquisi- 
tions? 

But  the  Church,  in  her  aggressive  movements,  sends  an  educated 
ministry  into  the  darkest  fields,  and  sustains  her  laborers  till  they 
can  enlighten  the  people,  organize  and  elevate  society,  and  impart  to 
it  a  self-sustaining  power.  This  is  what  gives  intense  interest  to 
Home  Missionary  operations  in  the  West,  and  to  similar  operations  in 
foreign  lands.  This  same  demand  for  an  educated  ministry  gives 
existence  to  institutions  in  which  such  ministry  can  he  tmined,  and 
the  combined  action  of  the  two,  results  in  a  rapid  elevation  of  so- 
ciety. But  as  that  elevation  increases,  the  demands  upon  other  pro- 
fessions rise,  and  their  elevation  follows  in  the  train.  More  than 
half  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  became  ministers  of  the  Grospel.  Nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  the  first  twelve  years,  entered 
the  ministry,  and  a  trifie  less  than  one  half  during  the  first  thirty 
years.  Of  the  first  131  graduates  of  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta 
Colleges,  114  were  hopefully  pious. 

As  Institutions  advance,  the  proportion  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  secular  pursuits  increases.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Do 
not  Colleges  in  the  same  degree  become  dissociated  from  the  church, 
and  cease  to  be  religious  objects?  By  no  means.  Well  has 
it  been  said   by  one  of  our  own  number,*  "  The  Roman  priest- 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon. 
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hood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministry,  a  trade  rather 
ttiaa  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might  na^ 
turally  expect,  apart  from  the  laity.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  fea. 
ture  of  our  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are  to  serve 
the  church  in  the  minbtry  of  the  Gospel,  pass  through  a  liberal 
course  of  studies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  wiUi  those  who  are  to  serve 
tfaeir  country  in  other  professions  and  employments.  This  gives  a 
blessed  power  to  the  Colleges  of  our  country.  At  each  great  seat  of 
learning  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  with  various 
prospects  and  hopes,  destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  influence,  come  together  to  be  oompanions  for 
just  those  years  in  which  the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed, 
and  the  most  endearing  ;  they  sit  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  in- 
struction and  excitement  from  the  lips  of  the  same  teachers ;  they 
mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  play.ground,  the  same  rambles  over 
the  hills,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and  exhibitions ;  they  worship 
evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel ;  the  light  of  humble  piety 
in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the  others ;  and  when  a  spe- 
cial religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that  little  world  of  various 
minds,  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into  eternity  begin  to  pass 
from  mind  to  mind,  how  often  are  all  those  hearts  moved  with  one 
impulse,  like  the  heart  of  one  man !  The  young  ir.en  in  such  institu- 
tions  educate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  professions  and 
to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  life,  exert  upon  each  other,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  their  intercourse  as  fellow^tudents,  a  mutually  liberalizing 
and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  afterwards, 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  College 
years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls,  may  be 
to  many  a  man,  of  high  position  and  commanding  influenoe,  like  the 
subduing  remembrance  of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  ia 
nightly  prayer  upon  the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to 
sin." 

The  elevating  power  of  Colleges  is  also  seen  in  the  relative  influ* 
ence  which  they  exert  in  systems  of  general  education.  It  is  a  very 
common  theory  that  in  constructing  systems  of  education  for  the 
West,  we  should  first  secure  the  universal  establishment  of  commoa 
schools,  then  the  requisite  number  of  academies,  and  leave  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  to  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation 
of  existing  influences.     Were  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
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State,  this  theory  might  possess  some  plausibility.  ^thf^^SJ^^  S  I  T 1? 
it  is  worthless.  ^    >^  ^       i 

In  the  early  periods  of  every  new  State,  in  additiol^n^^lfMDg  ^^^ 
ministry,  we  need  those  central  minds  whose  presence  the 
Htitutions  alone  can  secure.  We  need  them  to  shape  the  very 
system  which  shall  give  prevalence  to  common  schools.  We  need 
them  to  enlighten  and  give  impulse  to  legislators  and  others  who 
frame  and  execute  the  laws  and  control  educational  resources.  They 
are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Pupils,  after  having  re* 
ceived  the  impress  of  their  large,  and  gifled  minds,  can  leave  a  simi- 
lar impress  upon  multitudes  in  the  academy  and  the  common 
school. 

Influential  minds  that  elevate  masses  do  not  thrust  up  those 
masses  to  a  higher  level,  hut  draw  them  up  to  their  own  level ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  level  they  occupy,  the 
greater  the  results  which  they  produce.  A  College  manned  by  highly 
cultivated  minds  is  not  a  passive  existence  generated  by  influences 
below,  and  elevated  only  as  those  influences  act.  It  has  an  inherent 
Ufe,  and  the  power  of  that  life  is  felt  through  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  an  educational  system. 

When  a  Romish  system  of  education  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
first  man  on  the  ground  is  the  Jesuit  Professor,  His  eagle  eye  runs 
over  the  field  and  fixes  on  the  locality  where  he  can  best  generate 
the  central  power  that  is  ultimately  to  be  felt  through  all  its  extent. 
He  is  the  living,  moving  spirit,  that  from  the  outset  grasps  the  whole 
system,  and  all  the  parts  as  they  come  successively  into  being  are  in- 
stinct with  life  derived  from  that  fountain  head.  The  very  first 
part  too  which  he  creates,  is  the  higher  Institution, — his  own  imme- 
diate instrumentality  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  all  the  subordi- 
nate parts. 

When  the  Jesuits  by  their  educational  movements  turned  back  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ranke,  "  their 
labors  were  above  all  devoted  to  the  Universities."  From  the  three 
metropolitan  centres,  Vienna,  Cologne,  and  Ingoldstadt,  they  spread 
out  in  every  direction,  and  turned  their  attention  to  "  Latin  schools," 
and  then  to '^  schools  for  the  poor."  They  thus  secured ''the  first 
enduring  anti-protestant  impression  made  on  Germany." 

The  very  first  Institution  of  a  higher  order  than  common  schools 
ettabUshed  hy  the  PUgrims,  appears  to  have  been  Harvard  University. 
In  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  this  was  the  "  nursery"  for  educated 
men.  It  was  the  generator  of  educational  power.  Eleven  years  after  its 
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foundation,  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies,  '<  that  where  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University."*  The  opera* 
tions  of  the  college  for  eleven  years  would  suffice  to  produce  teodb- 
ers  for  these  grammar  schools. 

The  above  views  are  coincident  with  experience  at  the  West. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write : — "  Colleges  seemed  to  us 
the  illuminating  centres,  so  that  if  these  could  be  assisted  to  act  con- 
stantly and  powerfully,  all  inferior  schools  would  rise  and  prosper 
under  their  influence.  We  see  this  result  now  taking  place  largely 
and  strikingly  in  the  sphere  over  which  this  College  exerts  influence. 
Every  advance  we  make  is  felt  in  every  district  and  village  school, 
in  every  educational  interest  far  around  us.''  More  than  two  hun* 
dred  teachers  have  been  sent  out  from  Marietta  College.  In  addition 
to  graduaiesy  between  four  and  five  hundred  young  men  have  reoeiv- 
ed  a  highly  valuable  education  at  Illinois  College,  and  gone  out  as 
teachers,  or  finally  reached  the  learned  professions,  or  important  sta* 
tions  in  the  community.  Similar  statements  might  be  made  with  re- 
gard  to  the  other  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society.  The  graduates 
of  none  of  the  Colleges  would  probably  constitute  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  students. 

The  Faculty  of  Illinois  College  write: — "We  hold  that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  cause  of  general  education  in  the  West  so  effi- 
cient, as  to  raise  up  and  nurture  into  vigorous  life  a  constellation  of 
Western  Colleges,  constituted  after  the  Puritan  model,  and  so  truly 
liberal  in  their  course  of  instruction,  and  so  truly  Protestant  and 
American  in  their  character,  that  the  Jesuits  can  hold  no  competition 
with  them,  and  will  even  be  shamed  out  of  the  attempt.  This  is  per- 
fectly practicable.  Does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  that  Jesuit 
Colleges  can  create  any  alarm  in  direct  competition  with  such  a  con- 
stellation of  Protestant  Colleges  as  those  of  New  England  1  As  well 
might  we  dread  the  competition  of  their  wax  candles  with  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Their  influence  is  only  to  be  dreaded  in  competition  with 
such  starveling  Colleges  as  those  which  are  now  asking  for  a 
pittance  from  the  hand  of  benevolence  to  keep  them  from  dying  out- 
right." 

"  Our  Colleges  are  the  heart  of  the  system  of  education.  Colleges 
and  Universities  have  been  the  educators  of  Christendom.      No  hu- 

•  Banoroffs  History  pf  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  458. 
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man  power  can  create  for  this^a  good  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  Changes  are  to  be  wrought  in 
the  whole  structure  of  society /and  to  the  rapid  and  certain  production 
of  those  changes,  a  sound  and  vigorous  College  influence  is  indispen- 
sable." 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  real  creating,  propelling  power 
in  a  system  of  education  descends  rather  than  ascends,  those  who 
look  upon  the  interests  of  the  different  departments  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sphere  and  appropriate  work  of 
either.  They  are  all  needed  to  promote  a  common  purpose,  and  all 
succeed  best  where  all  are  best  sustained. 

But  Colleges  not  only  originate  in  the  demands  of  the  Church,  >W 
they  must  be  sustained  through  the  agency  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  through 
the  power  of  religious  principle. 

"  It  was  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  it  was  the  power  of  .religious 
faith  and  principles,  which  animated  and  sustained  the  Puritans  in 
their  efibrts  for  the  promotion  of  good  learning.'*  The  building  of 
Colleges  in  the  West  demands  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  faith,  ac- 
companied with  sacrifices  and  self-denial  such  as  will  never  be  made 
except  from  religious  principle.  The  main  impulse  in  all  such  cases 
must  come  from  above — must  originate  in  views  that  take  hold  on 
eternity.  This  must  be  true  of  trustees,  faculties,  agents,  and  contri- 
butors. The  mind  which  first  gives  way  to  doubt  and  despondency 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  enterprises  at  the  West,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  religious  faith.  Despair 
comes  over  such  a  mind  wherever  difficulties  so  accumulate  that  the 
ordinary  calculations  of  business  would  not  indicate  the  desired  result. 

We  look  almost  in  vain  to  Legislatures  for  efficient  action  in  this 
great  work.  Large  resources  are  placed  at  their  control  by  Congress, 
which  might  be  so  used  as  to  confer  untold  blessings  upon  the  West. 
But  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  are  irreligious  and  uneducated.  The 
representatives  that  rise  out  of  these  masses  are  likely  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  their  constituents.  But  if  ignorant  of  systems  of  edu- 
cation  themselves,  how  can  they  be  competent  to  frame  them  for  the 
people  ?  Or,  if  competent,  with  hearts  and  hands  full  of  party  schemes, 
will  they  find  Hme  in  the  brief  hours  of  their  legislative  life  ? 

But  they  are  also  the  representatives  of  all  creeds,  opinions  and 
interests,  and  sure  to  constitute  of  similar  materials  the  Boards  of 
Trust  to  which  they  commit  the  management  of  public  funds. 
Harmony  and  efficiency  of  action  on  the  part  of  these  Boards  are 
out  of  the  question-*— and  thei\  the  Institutions  which  they  control  must 
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feel  political  agitations  and  fluctuate  with  them.  And  constant  rota^ 
tion  in  office  here,  is  much  like  the  revolving  instrument  of  death. 
It  is  emphatically  true  therefore  at  thfe  West,  that  the  Church  must 
educate  for  herself  and  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for  the  Church. 
Often  indeed  has  it  been  hailed  as  a  peculiar  triumph,  when  the 
State  has  granted  her  even  the  legal  power  to  do  her  own  work. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Society, 
so  far  as  it  operates,  supplies  the  West  with  a  vital,  generating  and 
elevating  power.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  That  portion 
of  our  country  should  no  doubt  be  ever  made  to  feel  that  the  care  of 
its  own  destiny  rests  mainly  with  itself.  The  East  is  not  to  sustain 
Churches  and  found  Colleges  with  ike  aid  of  the  West,  but  the  West 
is  to  do  it  wUh  the  aid  of  the  East,  We  cannot  furnish  brick  and 
mortar  and  lumber  to  fiU  the  West  with  church  and  college  build- 
ings.  The  grand  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  aflbrding  aid,  should  be  to 
secure  the  true  generating  and  propelling  power  of  society.  That 
power  is  the  living  mind.  Furnish  this,  and  every  thing  else  is  in 
effect  secured  ; — ^the  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work,  and  made  the  living  centre  of  a  little  moral  system  ;  the 
instructor,  profoundly  versed  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
and  provided  with  the  appliances  essential  to  hb  work.  To  aid  in 
furnishing  such  mind  is  the  object  of  this  Society.  Mere  buildings, 
as  to  style  and  expense,  may  be  adapted  to  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
try. There  may  be  a  "  Log  College,"  but  the  instructors  who 
occupy  it  should  be  after  the  "  highest  style  of  man." 

It  is  farther  obvious  that  the  question  whether  such  a  work  shall 
be  prosecuted  does  not  turn  upon  present  pecuniary  "  bss  and  gain.'' 
It  rises  above  all  considerations  that  respect  merely  the  comparative 
esepense  of  educating  a  given  number  of  young  men  at  the  East  and 
at  the  West.  "  The  common  exigencies  of  every  extensive  society 
require  colleges  within  itself.  Education  is  a  vital  function  of  every 
people,  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  than  the  beating  of  the  heart 
or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs."  If  the  East  wishes  to  keep  the  young 
giant  of  the  West  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy  and  dependence,  let 
her  refuse  to  supply  organic,  vital  power. 

This  power  should  be  supplied  at  the  appropriate  period  of  exist" 
ence.  As  the  child  is  the  miniature  of  the  man,  so  should  society  in 
its  infancy,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  miniature  of  its  maturity.  In  the 
human  system  there  is  a  gradual  and  proportionate  development  of 
all  the  organs  from  infancy  to  manhood.  They  are  not  supplied 
successively  and  in  full  maturity.    How  strange  to  have  a  body 
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without  an  ami  till  it  was  prepared  to  receive  one  of  perfect  muscular 
development ! 

The  causes  which  produce  the  developments  of  society  in  the 
West  are  so  multifarious  and  diverse  in  their  operations,  that  it  is  no 
doubt  vain  to  look  for  a  perfect  and  uniform  order  of  development. 
And  yet  society  every  where  has  certain  great  and  fixed  laws,  and 
consequently  permanent  and  uniform  wants.  As  far  therefore  as  we 
can  bring  those  laws  to  operate  in  its  infancy,  we  hasten  its  maturity 
and  give  it  stahUUy,  Did  the  patrons  of  this  Society  possess  entire 
control  of  all  the  influences  that  are  to  give  shape  to  society  in  the 
West,  they  could  not  hope  to  subject  all  its  wild  and  fearfully  accu- 
mulating elements  to  fixed  laws,  and  bring  out  all  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  harmonious  development.  Much  less  can  this  be  expected 
when  the  moulding  influences  are  but  parUally  in  our  hands.  Still 
it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  those  influences,  so  far  as  they  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  functions  of  society,  are  pre-eminently  at  our  control. 
To  plant  permanent  Institutions  of  learning  is  the  peculiar  vocation 
of  Puritan  churches.  It  has  been  said  with  great  force  and  perfect 
truthfulness,  "  God  calls  them  to  it,  their  whole  history  enforces  it." 

This  is  not  all.  Grod  in  his  providence  is  now  opening  to  them 
in  the  boundless  West  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  vocation,  such  as 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  *^the  morning  stars  sang  together" 
over  the  new  creation  !  We  are  now  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
times  of  our  Puritan  fathers  to  form  something  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  they  achieved.  But  like  early 
navigators  they  were  conflned  to  the  coasty  while  the  illimitable  ocean 
is  the  theatre  of  our  efforts.  Let  us  then  understand  the  "  signs  of 
the  times,"  and  in  the  strength  of  Grod  go  up  to  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  our  beloved  land  ! 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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male Academy, 55  00 

— ^-^     98  84 

Bloomfield,  N.  J., 40  00 

BeTcrly,  Mass., 67  75 

Brighton,  N.  Y., 10  00 

BnooKLTif,  N.  Y. : 

1st  Presby t'n  Ch., 315  41 

9d         "       "     76  90 

3d         «*        "    195  00 

Sooth   "        M     97  59 

444  90 

Bethany,  Ct., 4  00 

Bradford,  Vl, 13  Ifi 

Bedford,  N.  H., 51  35 

Boscawin,  N.  H., 40  34 

Bennington.  Vu,. SI9  91 

Bergen,  N.  Y. ,  E.  Parish, 1  00 

Batavia,  N.  Y., 33  00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,. .    79  33 

Sd        "         ..      5  64 

— ^—      84  96 

Clyde,  N.  Y 4  50 

Cazen^Tia.  N.  Y., 30  00 

Corni«h,N.  H 4  1» 

CharIestown»  Man. : 

1st  Cong.  Church, 36  53 

Wiothrop    "        33  00 

58  53 

Clinton,  N.  Y., 30  50 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 157  50 

Colebrook,  Cu, 56  39 

Chelsea,  Mass., 47  58 

Cambridgoport,  Mass., 55  59 

Clinton,  Cr., 90  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Rot.  Mr.  Noyes, 10  00 

ColUiiSTille,  Ct 13  00 

Cnntorbnry,  N.  Y., 6  00 

CaboUTllle,  Mass., 33  00 

Durham,  Ct., 33  35 

Deep  River,  CL, 33  75 

DanburyCt, 47  74 

Dover,  N.  H., 4Q  06 

Dndley,Mass 36  50 


Essex,  Mass., 

Eldridcv.N.Y.,.. 

EastFiaio,CL,... 

EastHaven,  Ct,.. 

Ellswoith,  Ct.,... 

East  Hampton,  Ma 

East  Randolph,  7 

East  Boston,  Mass.,. 

Enfield,  Mass. : 

By  Ms.  E.  McEwen, 44  00 

Benevolent  Society 100  00 


Essex,  Ct,.... 

Ellngton,  Ct,. 
Exeter.  N.  H., 


Fair  UaveD.Ct 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 

Framinfham,  Mass., 

Falmouth,  Mass.,. 

Farminffton.  Ct,  Rev.  Dr.  Porter*s  Ch., 

Fairfield,  Ct, 

Fulton,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Goshen,  Ct, 

Greenvilto,  Ct, 

Great  Bamnctoo,  Moae., 

Greenfield,  Mass., 

Hadley,  Mass.,  Jst  Church,....  17  00 
3d      **        ....65  00 


Hatfield,  Mass., , 

Harpersfield.  N.Y. : 
Rev.S.WiIliston,D.D.,... 

Hartford,  Ct : 
Rev.  Dr.  Hmwes*  Cbnieh,. , 
4th  " 

North  *• 


Hopkintoo,  Mass., 

Haddam,  Ct, 

Harwinton,  Ct, 

Hoosatonicville,  Mass. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,...*.. 

Hol|is,N.  H., 

Jordan,  N.Y., 

Ipswich,  Mass. : 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitt's  Church, SO  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Kimball's  **    30  00 

Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

Kingtboro,lif.  Y., 

Lee,  Mass., 

Leicester,  Mass., 

Litchfield.  Ct, 

Lyme,  Ct, 

Lenox,  Mara., 

Lebanon,  Ct, «■.....•....•  •....•••.. 

I^giange,  N.  Y...... 

Lima,N.Y., 

Long  Meadow,  Mass., 

Munson,  Mass  : 

Dea.  A.  W.  Porter, 100  00 

ParUh  Collection, 87  50 

Merrimtek,  N.  H., ..,.?. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Meriden,  Ct, 

Marlboro*,  Slass., 

Madison ,  Ct, 

Madison,  N.  V.,. 

Middlebury,  Ct., 

Mount  Carmel,  Ct. 

Medford,  Mass 

MiltoD,  Mass.,.. 


31  » 

9  SO 

9  00 

15  89 

7  06 

S7  09 

31  09 

39  97 


144  00 

47  09 

500 

35  00 
47  04 
15  66 
46  59 
73  95 

36  38 
17  05 
46  09 
64  74 
33  59 

304  50 
100  00 
14  80 


45  79 
500 


375  98 
40  00 
37  75 
40  00 

30  00 
4158 

31  75 
17  75 


149  3S 
86  76 
73  00 
66  00 
97  75 
43  00 
19  00 
700 
489 
1170 


187  50 
10  00 
08  95 
37  89 

15  00 
99  OS 
S5  60 
1180 

16  00 
87  60 
3194 
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MSddlebory,  MaM.| 67  00 

MUibni,  Ct., SB  00 

M arblebead,  Matt. : 
Bar.  Mr.  Lawreaee'i  Ch.,...  08  75 
Hn.Wm.Reed, 50  00 

108  76 

MiddtotowB,  Ct. : 

lit.  Charehf 9137 

Ladiea*  Soeiety  of  do., 30  00 

BouthCfaaidi, 9  00 

13037 

Moant  Morrii,  N.  T., 49  00 

North  Bridgewater,  Hata. : 

Rot.  Mr.  Coaeh**  Chareh,. .    41  45 
Key.  Mr.  Hoatinctoa'a  "  ..    38  05 

6950 

NorthamptOD,  Matt. : 

Firtt  Clioreli, 9100 

Bdwanb'«<    28  75 

119  75 

North  Hav<to,Ct., 7  68 

Now  Canaan,  Cl, 88  12 

Nowbunrnort,  Maaa. : 

Mn.  Mary  Greonwood,. . .  •    100  00 

NorthChoreh, 131  95 

Tomplo-atroet  Church 41  18 

Foderal-atreot       "      ....      57  00 

330  13 

New  Bodfofd,  Maaa.,  Rot.  Mr.  Proa- 

tia>  Church, 40  50 

Natiek,  Maaa  , 35  S5 

North  BrookiloM,  Haaa., 60  43 

Norfolk,  Ct, 60  00 

North  Bmaford,Ct., 8  74 

North  Woodbury,  Ct., 34  79 

Northfoid  Ct., 6  79 

North  MadiaoojCt., 6  00 

Naahua,N.  H.,  aaChureh,...    78  00 
"  Ut     *«       ...    90  91 

06  91 

Norwich,  Ct. : 

latChureh, 41  09 

3d      **        133  00 

5tb     "        16  00 

GroenTillo  Church 33  50 

SS3  53 

Niagara,  N.  y., 36  00 

New  Marlboroaah,  Man., 19  45 

New-York  Mills,  NY., 98  00 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 39  83 

North  Bmietree,  Maaa., 69  93 

New'LoQdoD,  Ct, 168  00 

North  WeymoQtb,  Maaa. : 

Rot.  I.  Emery'e  Cone ,.    51  95 

Rot.  Mr.  Porkina'    ^     ....    35  76 

77  01 

North  GoahoD,  Ct,  Mitt  C.  B., 1  00 

North  Danrera,  Mam., 39  53 

Naw  Hatbii,  Ct.  : 

Ceatro  Church, 999  00 

Chapol-atrootChureh, 33  00 

North  "        160  75 

Coliofe  *<        68  00^ 

Cburch-itreot,   ^       17  50 

PreaH  T.  D.  Woobey, 35  00 

553  95 

Nowbary,  Maaa.,  Rot.  L.  Withiaatoo,     74  10 

Norwalk,  Ct, 90  37 

Naw-YosK  CiTT : 

8.  M.  Bockley,  Eaq., 60  00 

Mercor-etreet  Church, 619  91 

Bleoekor^treot  "        983  00 

Central  "        09  00 

Edward  Crary,  Eaq. 95  00 

Rot.  Mr.  Bldwoll, 1  00 

Mia.  Campbell 1  00 


Miea  CaB>pbon,. 1  00 

AfHoBd,J.J.B., 13  51 

9d  Proe.  Church,  Peul-at, . .    63  00 

1155  49 

North  Wooditock,  Ct. 19  00 

New  Britain  J^, 99  00 

Newark,  N.  Y., 15  07 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Central  Church, 96  39 

let  **         129  99 

2d  «'         .• 60  56 

3d  *(         96  93 

Hoa.  Thoo.  Frellnghuyaoii, 
from  the  eiUte  of  Miu 
Augnata  Fonnao,  decoao' 
od,  left  by  the  late  Mn. 
Douglasi,  for  benoToloBt 
porpooea, 150  00 

451  33 

Oxford,  Ct, 6  00 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  by  Rot. 

Albert  Barnea,. 50  00 

Orana 0,  N.  J.,  let  Church,. ...    97  19 
9d       "      ....    14  00 

4119 

Oranae,  Ct, 8  33 

Ogden,  N.  Y., 74  75 

Pitufield,  Maae.^ 143  37 

PBix.ADai.PHiA,  Pa.  : 

latPreib.  Church, ,....  540  00 

CUntoo-aueet  Church,. 31  00 

67100 

ProTidence.  R.  I. : 

Richmond-itreet,  Church,. . .  68  47 
Rot.  Dr.  CleToland*!  Ch.,...  79  35 

130  79 

Portland,  Me.,  High-at  Church, 85  QO 

Pouffakoepeie,  N.  Y.,  Rct.  Mr.  Lad- 
low**  Church.. 95  81 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 6  00 

PortanoDth,  N.  H., 109  45 

Rozbory,Ct^ 48  05 

Richmond,  Man.,  Miae  C.  H.  Pioraon,       9  00 

RushTille,  N.  Y., 45  34 

Roxbary,  Man., 109  00 

Reading,  Maaa., 70  50 

Ridaofield,  Ct,  CollecUona,. ..    65  61 
By  Mr.  C.  P.  Mackintroe,. ..      1  00 

— — —      66  61 

Rockport,  Maaa. 50  60 

Rooheeter,  N.  Y. : 

BriekChareh, 44  50 

Waahington-atroet  Chareh,    35  00 
lat  PreaL  Church, 43  00 

199  00 

South  Abington,  Maai.,. 57  39 

Boothington.  Ct., 174  18 

South  Woodbury,  Ct, 19  10 

Saybrook, Ot., ••      78  33 

Skaneatelea,  N.  Y., 33  50 

Schoharie,  N.Y. 19  39 

Salem,  Masi. : 

Rot.  Mr.  Seeaion'e  Church,    43  95 
Tabernacle  Chuteh, 79  61 

114  86 

South  Braintrae,  Maea.,. 9  16 

Sudbury,  Matt., 13  35 

SazooTille,  Maaa., 6  78 

Sherbume,MaM 90  37 

South  Reading,  Maaa., 94  95 

ScottaTiUe,  N.Y., 10  75 

South  CoTentry,  Ct, 4  00 

Springfield,  Mam.,  South  Ch  ,    18  76 

Rot.  Dr.  Oagood^t  Church,    36  90 

^  65  71 

SandJafield,  Maaa., 14  00 
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SoothlrarT,  Ctj 6  00 

Btoekbridim,  MTmb.  : 

Ladiec'  Society 95  00 

Boo.  for  Edueat'a  at  tho  Wart  4a  00 

-{^m§^     6500 

Booth  Berwick,  He., *A'-      40  00 

Stratfaam,  N.  H TV....      38  01 

Brracuae,  N.  Y.:  lit  Church, 39-00 

Tnimanibars.N.  Y., 13  50 

Tyringham,  MaM., 6  00 

Thompaoo,  Ct.,  Mr.  Gray 3  00 

Torringrord,  Ct 13  00 

Utlca^.  y.: 

Firtt  Pretb.  Chorch, 14  00 

Weitmioiter     **        81  00 

JUf.Dntch         *<        36  00 

71  00 

UnioDTille,  Haar, 30  00 

Vernoa  Centre,  Ct 113  73 

Vernon,  Ct.,  Roekyille  Society, 77  00 

Vlctor,N.  Y., 4  75 

Weymouth,  Maai., 8  03 

Wrentham,  Mat! 41  7& 

Woburo.  Afaai. 37  56 

WeetWlle,  Ct, 50  00 

WiuBtead,  Ct., 40  00 

Wateibnry,  Ct.,  A.  Benedict,    10  00 

Dea.  Brown 5  00 

B.  Broneon,  Esq., 5  00 

Other  donatioDi, 60  03 

8009 

Woodbnry  South,  Ct., 90  00 

Woodbury  North,  Cl, 13  00 

West  UaTen.  Ct, 35  63 

Weft  Springfield^  Maai ^ 93  16 

Warren,  Maae., 36  00 

Worcecter*  Maai. : 

Union  Church, 900  64 

Central  Church,.*.... .4...  144  08 

South        »        36  00 

AFriend) 6  00 

385  72 

WiUiamatowB,  Masfi, 37  13 

Weet  Randolph,  M aaa., « SO  50 

Williamaburgh,  Maaa., 79  49 


Waylaod,  Maia., « U  SS 

Ware,  Maai., 64  2$ 

Worthingtoo,  Ct., ^....  15  5ft 

Washington,  Ct.,  Mrk  Beach, 1  00 

Wincheater,  Ct, ^...  6  00 

Woodhridge,  Ct 13  75 

Waniugford,Ct,.... 57  07 

Weatfield,  Maai., 50  71 

Weiibrook^Ct 19  90 

Weit  Killinglv,  Ct, ^  11  19 

Watertown,  Ct, F03  83 

Wells,  Mass., 59  99 

Webster,  Maaa , 9Q  OS 

WeatBloomfield^N.J., 10  00 


J)oirATioiis  IK  Books,  dto. 

New  ^a▼en,  Ct,  Prof.  Olinsted  in 

Books, 10  00 

Norwich,  Ct,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  3  reams 

paper, 19  00 

Hanover,  N.  B.,  a  lot  of  paper, 3  00 

Eer.  Silaa    McKeen,   "Turretin's 

Thea»»3yols. 
Dea.  Solomon  Biisi,  <■  Phrk-stieet 
Lectures.** 
Bradford,  Vt»  Dea.  Oliver  Hardy,  a 

vol.  Sermona. 
North  Haven,  Ct,  6  doz.  Locks,  from 

Clinton  Factory ,....t.. 18  0(K 

Waterbnry,  Ct,  Invoice  of  Buttons 
from  Mr.  E.  E.  Pritchard's  fac- 
tory,     9595 

Do.,    do., 8  50 

83  75 

Bristol,  Ct,  6  Brass  Clocks,  fiom  Capt. 

Monrova*  factory, 13  50 

6  Clocks  from  Mr.  Boardman*s  Fac-y      13  95 
6  Clocks  fVom  Messrs.  Brewster  & 

Ingrabam's  Factory 97  00 

3  Clocks  from  Messrs.  Birge  4t  Ful- 
ler's Factory, 10*00 

Bloomfield,  N.  X.,  Stotionery, 3  00 


Expenditures /or  ilit  year. 

Amount  diabniaed  to  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  together  with 

expenseof  AaeoeiesandofCummitteeto  visltthe  West 13,194  61 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  services  of  Finaoelal  Agent,  printing, 

office  rent,  and  incidental  expenaes,.... 5t,48>  13 

Cash  on  hand, 348  04 

•16,034  78 


^ir  CoBRSOTioH.-^On  page  7,  the  ii$biinmunt»  of  the  year  are  given  as  the  rsee^pls,  and 

le  pruent  balance  in  hand  as  the  balance  of  the  frmrioug  ftar.    Read — ^recoipts  of  the  year, 

•16^  31 :  balance  in  hand,  Oct  1845,  #304  56,  making  the  risonrcis  o€  the  year  the  aame  aa 


there  atated. 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 

Addrbss  op  Rev.  J.  H.  Linslst,  D.  D. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  Dr.  Linsle^r  said : — 

There  is  no  people  that  ought  so  justly  to  appreciate  the  relation  of 
Colleges  to  the  other  ffreat  interests  of  society,  as  the  people  of  these 
States,  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims.  Our  ancestors  entertained  the 
most  enlightened  views  on  this  subject,  and  the  resolution  and  public 
spirit  to  carry  out  their  views  to  the  most  glorious  results.  We  have  en- 
tered into  their  labors,  and  are  gathering  their  rich  and  abundant  fruits. 
The  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  their  earliest  infan* 
cv,  laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  they^  did  this,  as  the 
charters  of  those  institutions  intimate,  pre-eminently  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide for  their  churches  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  They  manifest- 
ly regarded  the  movement  for  this  purpose,  as  that  without  which  all 
other  endeavors  to  lay  wisely  the  foundations  of  society  in  this  new  world 
would  prove  abortive. 

Who  ever  heard  before  of  an  attempt,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  community,  to  accomplish  such  difficult  and  cosdy  enter- 
prises ;  ana  where  in  any  other  case  were  such  personal  sacrifices  made 
to  secure  success  ?* 

Now  I  ask,  Did  these  remarkable  men  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  they  engaged  ?  Did  they  begin  it  too  soon,  or  prosecute 
it  with  too  much  ardor  and  self-sacrifice  ?  These  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  their  labors :  and  to  dft- 
velOpe  these  adequately,  would  require  volumes.  In  fact,  their  history  is 
the  history  of  this  nation,  in  all  its  great  and  diversified  interests.  Fully 
expand  the  bright  record  of  our  highest  and  best  institutions  of  learning, 
and  you  write  ue  history  of  our  later  Colonial  acts,  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions,  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  law,  and  in  a  word,  of  all  the  leading  departments  of  social  and 
professional  life.  These  are  the  immediate  anaobvious  temporal  results ; 
but  eternity  alone  can  disclose  what  mind,  educated  and  sanctified  in 
these  institutions,  kas  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  race — for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  truth  and  righteousness,  and  for  human  salvation  in  all  lands. 
How  then,  can  any  American  ever  undervalue  the  higher  institutions  of 
education?  How,  especially,  can  any  child  of  New  England  ever  do 
this  ?  How  can  he  fail  to  sustain  with  open-handed  liberality  those  which 

*  See  Pearce's  Annals  of  Harvard  Coll.  A  Gradoate  of  the  College  divides  his 
home  lot,  and  deeds  one  half  to  the  College,  another  donor  gives  a  few  sheep,  an- 
other a  few  yards  of  home  manufiictured  cloth,  and  others  give  their  choice  mmily 
plate — the  (^  of  richer  ancestois. 
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adorn  his  own  native  hills^  or  withhold  the  blessings  of  such  institations 
from  the  newer  and  less  favored  portions  of  our  country  7 

The  seminaries  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  learning,  both  secular 
and  sacred,  which  you  are  invited  to  assist  in  sustaining  in  the  West,  are 
framed  afler  your  own  best  models ;  and  God  has,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  placed  upon  them  the  seal  of  his  approbation.  Dr.  Griffin  once 
said  concerning  one  of  our  Eastern  Colleges,  in  its  most  favored  spiritual 
state,  that  he  hoped  about  75  per  cent  of  its  students  were  the 
friends  of  Christ  I  believe  that  a  statement  even  more  favorable  than 
this  might  be  made  of  any  one  of  the  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  at 
almost  any  period  of  its  history.* 

I  think  I  have  proved  my  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cause  in 
which  this  Society  is  engaged,  by  my  sacrifices  of  ease  and  personal 
comfort  through  a  series  of  years  to  promote  it  In  addition  to  former  la- 
bors, I  have  spent  the  last  nfleen  months  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
chiefly  among  the  churches  of  Massachusetts;  and  I  here  allude  to  this, 
chiefly  that  f  may  publicly  testify  to  the  kindness  with  which  I  have 
every  where  been  received,  both  by  pastors  and  people.  Our  cause  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  our  appeals  in  its  behalf  have  been  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  by  ail  classes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  not 
the  least  libierally  by  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes.  F^w  at  the  East 
seem  disposed  to  deny  the  importance  of  good  educational  institutions  at 
the  West  But  there  is  one  view  of  this  matter  that  our  Eastern  bene* 
factors  cannot  fully  realize.  Your  earliest  Colleges  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  an  intelligent,  homogeneous,  and  highly  religious  community — in 
the  midst  of  schools,  of  churches,  of  sanctuaries  of  worship,  and  all  the 
blessinffs  of  Christian  education.  Alas !  through  the  neglect  of  early 
Home  Missionary  and  Educational  movements  in  the  West,  how  wide- 
ly diverse  from  this  is  the  condition  of  things  there!  If,  amid  the 
social  order  and  moral  illumination  of  the  East,  Colleges  are  regarded 
as  necessary  spiritual  liffht-houses,  what  must  be  their  importance  and 
influence,  amidst  the  darkness  of  disorganised  and  neglected  communi- 
ties in  the  Great  Valley.  Language  has  no  power  to  express  the  happy 
changes  which  have  passed  under  my  own  eye  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  connected  with  the  institutions  whose  cause  I  plead. 

I  will  here  notice  one  or  two  objections  to  our  movements  in  behalf  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  education.  It  is  said  our  efforts  go  to  benefit 
the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many.  "  We  have  long  enough,"  says  one, 
'<  aimed  to  elevate  a  small  number  of  select  minds  ;  we  want  now  to  or- 
ganize an  instrumentality  which  shall  reach  and  bless  the  masses." 

But  did  any  institution,  or  -any  system  of  influences,  which  human — 
nay  which  diome  wisdom  ever  devised,  bear  more  directly  on  the  masses, 
even  the  darkest  masses^  than  that  system  which  gives  to  them  an  edu- 
cated and  evangelical  mmistry  ?  What  should  precede  such  a  ministry, 
or  what  can  be  a  substitute  for  it  9  Talk  you  or  reaching  cmd  elevating 
the  masses  without  it,  by  some  cheaper  and  more  direct  process"?  Do 
you  rely  on  the  agency  of  the  common  school  or  the  tabors  of  the 
press?  The  whole  history  of  civilized  and  Christian  society  demon- 
strates the  unsoundness  of  your  position.  These  influences  do  not  origi- 
nate the  higher  seminaries  and  a  competent  evangelical  ministry,  but  fol- 
low in  their  train.    Says  Dr.  Stowe  of^  Lane  Seminary  (and  I  know  not 

*  About  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  Gradaates  of  Marietta  College  have  become 
profeasional  teachers,  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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whose  testimony  is  worth  more  on  each  a  Bubject)t "  I  have  labored  much 
in  the  West  for  common  schools,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  a  good  common  school,  ex- 
cept in  connexion  with  the  labors  ofa  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ"  Reach 
the  maue»  in  the  West  by  some  means  more  effectual  than  those  which 
provide  for  them  competent  spiritual  teachers  and  guides  1  How  )  By  fill- 
ing their  cabins  with  the  best  issues  of  the  religious  press — with  Bibles,  and 
pood  books,  and  Tracts'?  A  blessed  work,  no  doubt,  and  fraught  with  bless- 
ings to  thousands.  But  remember  that  in  that  broad  Valley,  there  are  half 
a  million  of  people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  read  at  all ;  and  there  are  half 
as  many  more  who  read  imperfectly,  andcannotbe  persuaded  to  look  upon 
any  printed  page  less  exciting  than  that  ofa  novel  or  a  newspaper.  Good 
will  De  done,  here  and  there,  by  other  instrumentalities,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  disparaged,  or  their  appropriate  influence  discouraged.  But  for  the 
masses  of  ignorant  and  unchristianized  mind,  nothing  can,  as  a  general 
lact,  be  expected  to  rouse  them  to  a  spiritual  life,  but  that  ministry  which 
Grod  has  pre-eminently  appointed  and  employed  in  all  regions  and  in  all 
ages  for  this  high  ena.  Never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  there  a  people,  to 
whom  a  living  and  powerful  ministry  was  more  important  tiian  to  the 
people  of  the  West  Mind  there,  is  indeed  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated; 
but  it  is  not  torpid.  It  is  active  and  free  and  shrewd.  Where  the  eye  is 
closed  to  '<  the  book  of  knowledge  fair,"  the  ear  is  wide  open  to  the  music 
of  the  living  voice.  A  people  who  get  their  political  creed  from  the 
stump,  must  derive  their  religious  knowledge  largely  from  the  pulpit 
In  a  reading  community  the  press  has  great  power ;  and  it  has  a  power 
every  where  in  our  country,  which  makes  it  fit  that  it  should  be  employed. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  West,  if  you  wish  to  win  a  western 
man  to  your  purpose,  do  not  write  him  a  letter  or  send  him  a  pamphlet ; 
go  and  see  him,  and  if  you  can  apeak  well  and  to  the  purpose,  you  may 
gain  him. 

Another  objection:  You  are  too  much  in  haste  with  your  Colleges 
at  the  West :  let  them  grow  up  with  the  country,  as  the  country  de- 
mands, and  is  able  to  appreciate  and  sustain  them.  ^^  Too  much  in  haste  P 
We  have  lost  more  than  tongue  can  express  by  delay  and  by  languid 
movements  already.  No  bad  institution  or  influence  in  '  that  vast  field 
lingers.  The  great  foe  of  God  and  man  has  mustered  his  hosts,  and  is 
marching  rapidly  to  the  onset  He  hopes  to  finish  the  conflict  before  we 
fairly  begin  it  The  crisis  of  our  destiny  is  upon  us.  What  have  we  to 
gain  by  procrastination  ?  Nothing  better  than  defeat  and  shame.  The 
Kast  began  to  build  her  Colleges  much  earlier  in  her  history,  than  the 
West  has  done  in  hers,  tbouffh  needing  them  far  less.  New  England  had 
founded  two,  when  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeded  that 
of  some  single  counties  in  Ohio.  And  although  some  might  then  have 
thought  that  she  was  making  too  much  haste  in  this  great  enterprise, 
yet  who  thinks  so  now  ?  If  New  England  may  chide  the  West  for  hast^ 
while  in  sight  of  her  hundreds  of  destitute  churches,  and  her  millions  of 
neglected  and  perishing  souls,  what  might  not  old  England  have  scud  to 
her,  when  her  Agents  for  Colleges  visited  her  shores,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  her  infant  institutions  in  her  congregations?  The  philanthro- 
pists of  the  mother  country  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  these 
institutions,  but  save  tnem  eflScient  aid.  They  gave  this  aid  to  all  the 
early  Colleges  of  the  Colonies,  and  did  it  again  and  again.*  The  noble 
gift  of  Grov.  Yale  is  familiar  to  all. 

*  President  Davies  collected  at  one  visit,  for  the  College  of  New  Jbxbsj, 
£1200. 
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Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  will  advert  to  one  difficulty  which 
is  felt  in  a  portion  of  the  eastern  mind,  in  regard  to  our  movement  There 
are  those  who  survey  the  western  field ;  they  hear  of  the  richness  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  of  its  abundant  mineral  resources,  and  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  our  population,  and  thej  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  need  their  further  aid  in  our  educational  eflforts.  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  embarrassment  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who 
has  never  himself  explored  the  West,  nor  carefully  considered  the  mate- 
rials and  the  structure  of  society  there.  I  should  entirely  transcend  the 
limits  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  if  I  were  to  enter  on  a  full  explana- 
tion of  this  matter.  I  will  merely  offer  a  single  remark,  and  that  is,  that 
I  have  never  found  this  objection  in  the  mouth  of  any  eastern  man  who 
has  been  personally  conversant  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  western  communities,  or  who  has  carefully  studied  the  details  of 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise  in  that  region. 

The  Western  States  are  indeed  rich  in  soil,  in  resources,  only  begin- 
ning  to  be  developed,  and  in  prospective  wealth;  but  aside  from  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  which  are  farthest  advanced  are  all  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  under  a  severe  system  of  taxation,  and  that  their  citizens 
have  yet  to  bear  many  of  the  burdens  peculiar  to  a  country  comparative- 
ly new,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  West  is  still  a  vast 
Home  Missionary  field.  The  oldest  States  are  even  more  destitute — far 
more  so  in  proportion  to  population,  of  good  churches  and  competent 
evangelical  ministers,  than  the  newer  States  and  Territories,  and  demand 
and  receive  at  this  moment  more  missionary  aid.  This  simple  statement 
discloses  the  grand  cause  of  our  weakness  for  every  great  and  benevo- 
lent enterprise.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  but  unevan^elized  population 
—a  popuFation  drawn  together  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  with 
every  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  early  predilection  and  prejudice,  and 
among  those  scarcely  a  majority,  perhaps,  who  regard  religion  at  all, — 
divided  by  every  conceivable  form  of  sectarian  organization — how  can 
there  be  those  intellectual  views,  that  harmony  of  counsel,  and  that  en- 
ergy of  action,  which  are  necessary  to  give  strength  and  success  to  costly 
benevolent  enterprises  ?  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  our  weak- 
ness in  that  Valley  in  sustaining,  unaided,  the  movements,  whether  reli- 
J[iouB  or  educational,  necessary  to  our  salvation,  that  weakness  is  k  fixed 
actf  which  every  good  man  there  knows  and  intensely  feels,  and  which 
no  friend  of  God  or  his  country,  at  the  East,  can  safely  disregard.  You 
may  imagine  that  the  West,  if  lefl  to  herself,  and  destitute  of  that  con- 
centrated moral  power  which  springs  from  such  institutions  as  the  East 
enjoys,  will  in  some  way  work  out  her  own  salvation;  and  Jesuits  and 
infidels  on  that  field  of  conflict  may  find  their  account  in  ministering  to 
your  delusion,  but  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  such  a  consummation  can 
never  be.  It  is  not  because  there  are  not  mighty  energies  of  mind  there, 
that  would  readily  lend  themselves  to  Christian  culture :  it  is  not  because 
there  are  not  vast  resources  of  prospective  wealth  there,  which  the  Gos- 

Eel,  if  preached  in  its  power,  might  sanctify  for  the  service  of  Christ:  no, 
ut  because  the  god  of  this  world  now  holds  and  wields  these  resources, 
and  not  the  church  of  Christ,  and  there  is  no  self-recovering  power  in 
that  land.  True,  there  are  noble  and  self-sacrificing  spirits  there.  They 
will  do  what  they  can,  but  they  must  not  be  expected  to  work  miracles. 
Hitherto  they  have  labored  and  prayed  in  hope.  Stand  by  them  and 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  they  will  put  forth  new  energies,  raise  to 
Heaven  more  fervent  prayers,  and  God  will  give  them  success.  The 
triumph  is  as  sure  as  the  result  will  be  glorious.    But  tell  them  they  are 
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well  able  to  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  rebuke  their  (brther  application 
to  you  for  aid  in  their  great  moral  and  educational  movements,  and  the 
heart  of  the  West  is  instantly  broken.  Her  power  to  do  or  suffer  for 
God  is  gone,  and  then  her  death  struggle  will  begin.  Iniquity  will  come 
in  like  a  flood ;  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  luxury,  and  excess,  and 
profaneness,  "  frightfully  intermingled  with  poverty,  and  crime,  and  guilt, 
and  shame,  will  lash,  as  with  scorpions,  the  besotted  millions  of  tliat 
doomed  land ;"  and  when  these  have  finished  their  ministry  of  wrath, 
and  the  West  shall  go  down  to  the  bottomless  abyss,  and  the  waves  of 
desolation  shall  sweep  over  her — what  shall  become  of  the  East  ?  She 
must  now  abide  the  aestin^r  of  the  West,  and  sink  with  her  to  the  same 
fathomless  depths  of  perdition. 

AoDREss  OP  Rev.  EnwiN  Hall,  D.  D. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  the  founders  of  New  England  did,  afler 
erecting  Lheir  cabins,  organizing  their  churches,  and  clearmg  a  few  acres 
of  the  forests  arouna  them,  was,  to.  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College.  They  were  laying  the  foundations  of  society  for  many 
Snerations;  and  they  determined  that  these  should  be  laid  in  intef- 
:ence  and  religion.  They  wanted  men  qualified  to  sit  at  the  helm  of 
government,  to  frame  and  administer  the  laws.  More  especially,  they 
wanted  their  churches  supplied  with  a  well  educated  ministi^.  They  did 
not  believe  that  ignorant  men  could  become  profitable  religious  teachers, 
nor  that  ignorance  was  any  recommendation  in  a  lawgiver  or  magistrate. 

The  forecast  with  which  they  acted, — considering  their  poverty,  and 
the  embarrassments  and  perils  of  a  new  setUement, — was  amazing. 
Why,  sir,  Harvard  College  was  founded  when  only  some  twenty-five 
towns  were  begun  to  be  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  was  then  a  small 
village,  of  "  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses,"  yet  the  history  of 
New  England  shows  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  not  one  moment 
too  soon. 

Harvard  had  already  grown  venerable  with  age,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  New  England,  for  nearly  sixty  years;  when  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut supposed  that  their  necessities  required  them  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege of  their  own.  Why,  sir,  Massachusetts  then  had  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  souls !  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  then  numbered 
thirty  thousand  I  They  had  some  forty  churches,  and  the  settlements 
were  extending.  "  Our  churches,"  saia  they,  "  have  become  numerous, 
and  the  calls  for  a  learned  ministry  urgent ;  and  great  inconvenience  at- 
tends the  education  of  youth  at  the  distant  College  in  Cambridge."  It 
was  distant,  then.  There  were  few  villages  and  few  dearinffs  on  the 
route.  People  who  would  travel  to  any  distance  in  New  England  then, 
must  be  content  to  go  much  of  the  way  by  Indian  trails,  and  guide  them- 
selves through  the  forest  by  paths  -<  blazed"  on  the  trees. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  must  have  a  College.  Aceordinffly,  in  the 
year  1700,  ten  ministers  "  having  been  agreed  on  and  nominated  to  stand 
as  trustees,"  met  at  Branford,  and  each,  laying  on  the  table  a  number  of 
books,  said,  ^*  I  give  these  books  for  foundmg  a  College  in  Connecticut" 
So  Yale  College  rose  into  being. 

When  I  have  taken  the  triennial  catalogues  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
and  read  the  names  of  the  men  whose  history  is  so  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  our  churches,  our  legislatures,  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
with  every  thing  that  has  adorned  and  blessed  our  land,  I  venerate  the 
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wisdom  of  the  early  fonndera  of  these  institotions.  I  praise  Qod  that  he 
crowned  their  counsels  and  efforts  with  so  much  success.  New  England 
tells  her  own  story.  She  is  herself  the  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
forecast  of  her  founders. 

The  immense  utility  of  such  institutions  is  now  no  matter  of  doubtibi 
experiment.  New  England  would  almost  as  soon  be  persuaded  to  try  to 
dtspense  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  witli  the  showers  of  rain,  as  to  trr 
to  do  without  her  Colleges.  Especially  is  it  a  matter  settled,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  ministry  of  the  GU>6pe),  to  be  permanently  use- 
ful amid  our  intelligent  people,  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  trained. 

Are  these  lessons  or  experience  to  be  lost,  while  we  are  laving  the 
foundations  of  society  in  the  West?  It  would  be  the  idlest  of  all  dreams 
to  hope  that  any  system  of  flyinff  agencies  and  temporary  expedients, 
is  to  serve  that' Western  field.  No  one  places  his  ultimate  reliance  on 
these.  We  must  have  the  stable  institutions  of  the  Gospel  planted  there 
as  our  fathers  planted  them  here:  the  sanctuary  and  the  regular  minis- 
tration of  the  word. 

How  can  this  be  done  7  Sir,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to  that  wide  West- 
ern field ;  and  given  by  the  instrumentality  mainly  of  the  churches  at  the 
Bast.  Who  supposes  that  the  mingled  emigrants  now  pouring  into  that 
wide  valley,  fbom  almost  every  nation  and  tongue  and  religion  under 
heaven,  are  to  rear  the  institutions  of  true  religion?  They  wHl  not  do  it 
They  know  not  how  to  do  it  Religion  of  some  sort,  or  of  a  thousand 
sorts,  they  will  have;  but  they  will  not  rear  the  institutions  of  true  reli- 
gion. Foundations  of  some  sort  will  be  laid — laid  for  generations  to 
come;  and  Rome  will  not  spare  her  men  or  her  treasure  to  lay  them. 
The  opportunity  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  cultivate  that  field  will  soon 
be  past;  and  if  lost,  who  can  estimate  that  loss"? 

We  stand  at  a  point  of  amazing  interest  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world — at  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  great  West :  the  crisis  of 
tfie  destiny  of  its  teeming  millions  perhaps  for  ases  upon  ages.  A  period 
of  more  momentoua  interest,  of  more  tremendous  responsibilities  than 
that  occupied  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth :  of  more  fearful 
peril  to  the  destinies  of  our  children,  our  country,  and  the  world,  than 
that  occupied  by  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution.  To  me,  the  pourmg  in 
of  these  hordes  of  emigrants,  seems  already  like  the  gathermg  of  the 
hosts  for  the  battle  of  the  great  day.  And  how  are  we  to  give  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  West  ?  How  are  we  to  plant  the  institutions  there,  which  under 
Qod  shall  make  that  fertile  land,  morally,  what  our  fathers  made  the  rocks 
and  hilis  of  New  England?  Can  we  send  Home  Missionaries  enough  ? 
Can  we  continue  to  supply  the  Western  churches  with  pastors  trained  in 
New  England  ?  Even  now  the  mighty  press  of  emigration  to  the  West 
has  gone  beyond  our  efforts  to  give  them  the  Gospel.  What  will  it  be  in 
tan  f  earsi  or  in  twenty  years  hence  ?  Rome  does  not  expect  long  to  send 
a  sufficient  supply  of  missionaries.  She  is  rearing  her  colleges — ^ehe 
means  to  train  up  her  legions  on  the  field ;  and  not  only  her  legionary 
priests,  but  she  means  also  to  train  the  future  legislators  and  judges,  the 
utwyers  and  the  physicians  of  the  West  She  means  to  secure  that  field, 
which,  if  secured,  will  give  her  the  dominion  of  the  world.  And  what 
shall  we  do?  Send  more  missionaries  ?  Yes,  tenfold  more,  if  possible ; 
send  colporteurs ;  send  Sabbath  school  agents ;  send  them  all.  But  when 
all  is  done,  churches  must  be  gathered  and  sustained  on  the  field.  This 
is  God's  plan.  This,  under  God,  must  be  our  main  reliance.  But  how  is 
thai  wide  field  to  be  furnished  with  missionaries  for  the  next  fifly  years  ? 
How  are  those  infant  chunks,  so  soon  to  be  numbered  by  thousandst,  to 
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be  rapplied  with  an  able  ministry  ?  Who  dreams  that  this  can  long  be 
done  oy  pastors  trained  at  the  flast  ?  They  must  be  raised  up  on  the 
ground ;  men  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  young  men  at  home  in  the  West^ 
assimilated  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  inured  to  the  climate. 

Can  this  be  done  without  establishmg  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? And  is  it  possible  for  those  scattered  and  feeble  churches  to  rear 
these  institutions  without  some  present  aid  ?  Our  faUiers  could  do  it 
here,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  because  they  were  a  homogeneous 
population.  They  came  for  ihe  very  purpose  of  founding  for  their  poste- 
rity a  home  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  religion.  They  settled  as  or- 
ganized societies.  Their  first  concern  was  to  rear  the  sanctuary  and  the 
school ',  and  they  were  all  united.  As  emigrants  pushed  on  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  wilderness,  for  some  generations  they  settled  in  colonies ; 
and  their  first  concern  was  still  to  rear  the  church  and  plant  the  school- 
house  by  its  side.  When  the  settlements  began  at  length  to  reach  the 
valleys  of  Vermont,  and  the  central  parts  of  Eastern  New-York,  then,  in 
the  spirit  of  indomitable  enterprise,  the .  emigrant  family  mounted  its 
covered  wagon,  sundered  all  ties,  and  pushed  on  alone.  The  old  churches 
of  New  En^and  sent  out  missionaries  to  look  ailer  the  scattered  sheep  in 
the  wilderness.  If  the^  had  not  done  so,  Vermont  and  Western  New* 
York  and  Northern  Ohio  would  have  grown  up  without  the  Gospel  The 
people  in  the  new  settlements  were  still  homogeneous:  they  had  been 
nurtured  amid  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  Tney  needed 
but  to  be  gathered  by  the  missionary,  and  soon  they  were  able  to  sustain 
their  own  churches  and  rear  their  own  colleges. 

But  when  the  tide  of  emigration  reached  the  great  lakes,  and  choked 
np  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  case  was  altered.  All  nations  and 
all  religions  began  to  pour  into  that  moving,  living  stream.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England  in  the  great  West  find  themselves  few 
and  far  between,  amid  a  population  who  knew  not  their  fathers  nor  the 
institutions  and  the  happmess  of  their  native  New  England.  Sir,  they 
must  have  help.  For  some  time  yet  these  churches  will  continue  to  need 
missionary  aid.  They  must  have  help  to  sustain  for  a  while  the  few  col- 
leges which  have  been  planted  at  distant  and  important  posts^  or  these 
colleges  will  expire,  perhaps  never  to  revive ;  or  revive  to  pass  into  other 
hands — when  all  is  lost 

Sir,  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  that  no  enterprise  connected  with  the 
salvation  of  the  West,  and  the  salvation  of  our  country,  is  more  important 
and  indispensable  than  the  maintenance  of  these  Western  Colleges,  for 
a  little  season,  till  they  shall  be  surrounded  by  churches  who  can  sustain 
them,  and  send  out  alumni  who  can  plead  their  cause.  What  unknown 
agency  God  may  employ,  what  depthis  of  mercy  there  may  be  to  remedy 
oar  neglect,  I  know  not;  but  looking  at  human  instrumentalities,  and 
jodging  from  the  known  and  ordinary  ways  of  divine  Providenee,  it  is  my 
deep  conviction^  that  these  institutions  for  training  up  the  futoore  ministry 
of  me  West,  must  now  be  sustained,  or  the  West  is  eventually  lost  No 
fatnie  generations  oan^  do  our  work.  No  futnre  resources  or  expenditures 
ean  remedy  the  want  of  a  wise  fof  ecast  and  liberality  now.  The  respon- 
sibility  which  God  has  laid  upon  us,  we  must  sustain;  or  our  children 
and  oar  children's  chUdren  wul  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  our  su^ 
pineness  andparnmony,  in  fruits  of  woe. 

Sir,  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  heard  of  the  formation  of  this  Society. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  now  the  work  can  be  done.  Now  the  efforts  of  the 
Bascem  ohurches  can  be  drawn  out  and  concentrated  on  the  proper 
points.    The  whole  work  will  not  fail  through  the  multitude  of  indiscnm* 
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inate  and  often  ill-jadged  applications  for  aid  for  seminaries  in  the  West. 
We  may  now  hope  that  a  tew  of  the  more  important  institutions  may  be 
sustained.  When  these  shall  be  able  to  sustain  themselves,  then  we  may- 
push  our  enterprise  further  west,  till  what  we  can  do  in  our  day  to  bless 
and  save  our  country  shall  be  achieved.  And  is  it  presuming  too  much, 
to  speak,  as  this  resolution  doe&  of  the  duty  of  the  Eastern  churches  to 
foster  the  rising  institutions  of  the  West — that  West  which  is  soon  to 
cover  us  by  its  shade  ? 

Oh,  sir,  I  sometimes  think  how  blessed  the  eyes  which  shall  look  on 
this  American  land  one  hundred  years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  filled  op, 
and  filled  with  the  light  of  the  Grospel,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trusty  And 
I  sometimes  think,  with  anxious  sadness,  upon  the  dismal  prosnect,  if  our 
great  work  of  home  missions  and  of  the  full  establishment  ofCnristian  in- 
stitutions shall  fail  of  its  end.  If  this  country,  so  soon  to  number  its  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  is  to  be  given  up  to  darkness,  whence  shall  the  light 
arise  ?  The  resources  of  9ie  world  would  seem  insufficient  to  recover 
this  field,  if  once  lost 

But  1  love  to  indulge — and  I  trust  in  God's  merciful  designs  towards 
this  land,  that  I  may  safely  indulge — in  brighter  visions :  and  when  these 
brighter  visions  pass  before  my  mind,  I  fancy  one  of  these  Colleges,  now 
kept  in  existence  by  the  fostering  aid  of  this  Society,  sending  out  its  cata^ 
logue,  starred  with  the  names  of  men  who  shall  have  served  their  gener- 
ation well,  and  left  their  monuments  around.  I  sometimes  love  to  think 
of  the  alumni  of  one  of  these  Colleges,  a  hundred  years  hence,  return- 
ing from  their  fields  of  labor  in  the  ministry,  at  the  bar,  in  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
common  mother,  mingling  their  fraternal  greeting,  and  lifting  up  their 
united  voices  in  praise  to  Gtod.  And  when  such  visions — visions  of  no 
uncertain  realization,  if  God  bless  your  labors — when  such  visions  pass 
before  my  mind,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  Mav  Grod  bless  every  one  who 
has  it  in  his  heart  to  do  what  he  can  now  in  laying  the  foundations  of  so 
much  good. 

Address  of  Rev.  Kdward  Bbeoher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

This  Address  can  only  be  given  in  substance,  as  furnished  by  a  re- 
porter. 

Dr.  B.  remarked  that  he  had  supposed  he  had  done  his  part  in  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  Society.  But  so  deep  were  his  convictions  of  its 
unspeakable  importance — its  vital  necessity  in  the  work  of  securing  the 
evangelization  of  our  country — that  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  advance 
its  interests,  it  should  be  done  most  cheerfully. 

Dr.  Beecher  said  the  only  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  hold  which  we 
can  obtain  on  Eastern  mind  ror  this  object  is  like  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  the  character  of  God  appear  interesting.  It  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity and  comprehensiveness  of  tne  subject  Take  a  cube  of  gpold. 
There  is  not  much  in  its  appearance  that  is  interesting.  But  beat  it,  it 
may  be  only  a  small  portion  oimit  into  leaf,  and  it  wiTl  cover  the  walls 
ana  pillars  of  this  temple  with  aazzling  splendor.  The  Tract  Society 
undertakes  a  noble  enterprise.  Its  operations  are  widely  extended^  its 
tracts  and  books  widely  dispersed,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  an  impression, 
to  produce  an  interest,  to  create  an  excitement  even,  by  reports  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  distribution  of  a  single  tract,  or  the  circulation 
ofa  single  book. 
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Bat  whence  came  these  books  and  tracts  ?  Who  are  the  men  who 
produced  them  ?  Where  did  tliey  acquire  the  mental  furnitare  and  dis- 
cipline, the  power  and  habit  of  concentrating  thought,  of  investigation, 
ofreaaoning,  of  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  truth,  which  made  these 
books  and  tracts  what  they  are  ?  And  whence  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  through  a  multitude  of  other  channels, 
their  influence  was  deeply  felt,  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the 
world? 

Again,  whence  came  the  pastors  who  led  their  people  to  efibrt  in  the 
Tract  cause  7  Nay,  whence  the  men  who  originated  the  plan  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  whence  its  prominent  agents  and  secretaries? — 
One  word  answers  tliese  inquiries.  It  is  the  College !  The  College  is 
the  cube  ;  the  Tract  Society  is  the  gold  lecff! 

A  similar  view  may  be  taken  of  other  benevolent  operations.  Good, 
evident,  tangible  results  make  it  eaey  to  interest  observers  in  them.  Nay, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  many,  in  relation  to  either  of  the  great  be- 
nevolent societies,  that  it  embraced  in  itself  all  the  vital  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  while  the  fact  was  that  those  several  ^ 
societies  were  essential  parts  of  one  great  whole — mutually  dependent 
on  each  other — and  all  absolutely  powerless  and  dead  mtkout  ike  date 
of  influences  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  Society  to  secure  and  advance. 

Go  into  a  manufactory  at  Lowell.  You  enter  one  of  the  rooms  fall 
of  complicated  machinery;  and  amid  its  perpetual  whirl  and  bustle  and 
Qoiee  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  the  whole  moving  power  of  the 
establishment  is  in  that  room.  You  pass  to  another  and  another  room, 
and  view  witli  like  interest  its  varied  operations  and  results,  and  amid  its 
din  and  evolutions  every  thing^  is  calculated  to  brinff  to  the  mind  the  im- 
pression that  this  room  contains  the  srand  source  of  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment But— it  is  in  neither  of  these.  You  have  not  seen  it  It  is 
all  unobserved.  It  does  not  come  into  your  mind.  It  is  in  the  water' 
vheel^  far  down  out  of  sight  This  it  is  that  imparts  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole.     This  is  the  ^reat  source  of  power. 

So  there  is  more  sublime  utiliiy^in  the  idea  of  a  College  than  many 
minds  apprehend.  Its  power,  o(\en  unobserved  and  unknown,  is  at  the 
inception  and  accomplishment  of  almost  every  grand  achievement  Who 
uoderstaods  the  influence  of  these  institutions  in  securing  the  successful 
issue  of  the  American  Revolution?  Who  framed  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  ?  Whose  hand  traced  the  features  of  our  government  ?  When 
British  statesmen  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  docu- 
ments prepared  by  our  fathers  in  the  course  or  negotiations,  they  were 
utterly  astonished,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  the  product 
of  no  ordinary  minds,  and  that  they  had  not  known  whom  they  had  to  do 
with.    The  writers  of  these  documents  were  trained  in  our  colleges. 

*  9  *  9  *  *  * 

Take  the  simple  comprehensive  term  "God."  It  is  a  small  word. 
Look  at  it !  Endeavor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  its  import  Who  can  un- 
derstand it?  Yet— "  Of  Jiim— and  through  him— and  to  him— areatt 
things!"   ********* 

So  of  a  College,  (in  a  subordinate  sense  to  be  sure,)  in  its  appropriate 

Sihere  it  may  with  truth  be  said — "Of  it — and  through  it— are  all 
ings!" — it  is  the  summit  and  centre  of  human  thought    *    *    *    That 
is  the  sublimity  of  a  College. 

Take  the  catalogue  of  Yale  College,  trace  the  influence  of  its  grad- 
uates from  generation  to  generation,  m  the  various  departments  of  soci- 
ety, and  through  all  their  relations  to  time  and  to  eternity.      «      *      • 
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How  stupendouB  the  results  of  a  single  College !  Who  can  measure 
its  importance  ? 

But  if  such  are  the  results  ofotie,  what  will  it  be  to  secure  the  benign 
influence  of  a  thorough  New  England  College  to  each  of  the  new  States 
of  the  West?  to  make  them  guns,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  a  thousand 
varied  forms  of  error  and  delusion,  and  diffusing  their  genial  influences 
through  centuries  to  come?  Who  can  estimate  the  rei^ult  of  such  an 
operation  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  wo<*ld  ?  Who  can  have 
a  heart  to  look  forward  to  the  thickening  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of 
truth  and  error  in  our  world,  without  having  done  what  he  could  to  se- 
cure this  object  ? 

The  only  tbinff  I  can  say  is,  that  the  East  has  not  begun  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Colleges  at  the  West. 

The  idea  that  we  can  move  too  early,  or  prosecute  too  vigorously  this 
enterprise,  is  preposterous.  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that  we  did  not 
begin  earlier  and  move  faster.  Had  1  this  day  500,000  dollars  to  appro- 
priate for  the  greatest  benefit  of  mankind,  I  would  invest  it  to  secure  such 
^  institutions,  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  new  States.  It  has  ot\en  been  to 
me  a  wonder  that  no  Eastern  mind  has  fully  entertained  the  sublime  idea 
which  belongs  to  a  real  College  at  the  West. 

Think  of  it.  We  can  expend  200,000  dollars  a  year  upon  the  heathen. 
(And  who  would  diminish  aught  of  that  expenditure  ?)  Yet  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  past  warrants  the  expectation  of  results  from  this  ex- 
penditure, bearing  on  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  world,  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  to  be  expected  from  the  thorough  doing  of  this  work  for 
the  education  of  the  West 

Do  what  you  will  by  other  means,  by  any  or  by  all  other,  to  save  this 
country,  and  to  bring  it  to  exert  its  proper  influence  in  the  conversion  of 
the  world ;  do  what  you  will — and,  neglecting  this — all  your  efforts  are 
like  the  combining  the  various  parts  ot  a  complicated  machine  without 
giving  it  a  moving  power.  It  is  like  putting  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  watch  without  a  main-spring. 

Strange  that  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  multitude  of  colleges,  and  re- 
joicing in  their  multifarious  fruits  and  blessings,  we  should  fail  to  feel  the 
importance,  the  necessity  of  providing  the  same  institutions  to  rear  the 
teachers,  the  ministers,  and  the  statesmen  who  are  to  train  the  mind  and 
to  mould  the  character  of  the  Western  population,  and  to  fill  so  large  a 
place  in  framing  the  laws  and  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  whole  country. 

But  it  seems  that  none  but  those  who  have  personally  mingled  in 
Western  scenes,  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  new  States,  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  en- 
terprise. Let  my  brethren  knote,  as  I  have  done,  the  agony  of  struggling 
with  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  appropriate  e^ducational  institu- 
tions there ;  let  them  wade  with  me  through  the  dark  waters  of  discour- 
agement incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  struggle  with  its  trials,  and 
survey  the  fearful  destiny  which  it  portends,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
xeal  in  this  cause.  , 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  sober,  settled  conviction  of  my  soul,  that  I  have 
now  made  no  statement  at  all  exaggerating  its  importance,  none  which  I 
would  wish  to  recall  if  assured  that  this  were  my  last  opportunity  to  utter 
a  word  for  God  and  his  cause  upon  the  earth.  Most  deeply  am  I  per- 
suaded that  among  all  the  enterprises  now  commanding  the  attention  of 
the  church,  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  World,  there  are  few 
which  involve  so  much  of  the  instrumentality  essential  to  that  end,  as 
this  enterprise  for  seeoring  Puritan  EducaUonal  Institutions  for  the  West. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED  TO  VISIT  THE  WEST. 

Tbb  undersigned,  a  Committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  W  est,  entered  upon  their  commission  with' no  little  diffidence  and 
reluctance.  As  the  duiies  which  it  imposed  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
their  instructions,  qaite  indefinite;  they  felt  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
sitoaiion.  **♦*♦♦♦♦ 

Passing  across  the  State  of  Michigan  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's, 
and  over  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  we  began  early  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  two  Colleges  lorated  in  that  State,  viz.  Knox  College 
at  Galesburg,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  The  latter  is  already 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  the  former  has  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  aid. 

KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Galesburg,  where  it  is  located,  is  situated  in  what  is  ealled  the  "  Mili- 
tary Tract."  Drawing  a  circle  from  this  place  as  its  centre  of  fifty  miles 
radius,  and  it  will  embrace  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  thirty  miles  of  the  Rock  River,  and  more  than  seventy  of 
the  Illinois ;  also  fifteen  county  seats,  oa  well  as  many  other  towns  and 
viHages.  Every  thing  about  the  place  wears  the  aspect  of  thrift,  neat- 
ness, and  promise.  It  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  tempta- 
tion and  immorality.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Jacksonville, 
the  seat  of  Illinois  College.         *»♦**♦ 

It  was  not  the  design  of  the  founders  of  this  College  originally  to 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  thousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  was  loeated. 
But  the  pecuniary  reverses  of  the  country  have,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vented the  rise  and  the  sale  of  lands.  The  surrounding  country  has  done 
something,  but  little  however,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  money 
in  a  country  so  new  and  so  thinly  populated.      *  *  *  m 

After  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and  for  collegiate  and  theolo- 
gical uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into  farms,  appraised  upon  the  ave- 
rage of  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  resources  of  the  College  have  been 
principally  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  farms.  In  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  high  price  paid  for  these  lands,  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
the  purchasers  of^  the  nrst  forty  iarms,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  department  of  the 
Institution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.        *  *  *  * 

The  College  was  fulKr  organized  in  1841,  and  in  June  last  a  class  was 
graduated,  consisting  of^nine  members.  In  1843,  a  building  which  had 
cost  more  than  $5000,  was  consumed  bv  fire.  The  people  of  Galesbqrg 
and  vicinity  contributed  $3500  to  repair  the  loss.  Two  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  suitable  for  chapel,  lecture- rooms,  library,  &c.,  &.C., 
capable,  in  addition,  of  accommodating  about  fort^  students.  These  are 
now  occupied,  are  very  respectable  buildings  of  brick,  and  are  beautifully 
situated,  with  ample  grounds  around  them.        ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  male  and  female  departments  in  the  Institution  are  kept  distinct; 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  that  they  are 
both  wider  the  same  corporation,  and  the  teachers  in  the  College,  when 
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not  otherwise  engaged,  give  occasional  instruction  to  the  membera  of 
the  Female  Academy.  The  boarding-houses  and  recitations  of  the  two 
are  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct.   *  ♦  .  *  *  ♦ 

The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  are  yery  respectable.  In 
1843,  sixteen  hundred  volumes  were  obtained  for  the  Library,  and  $500 
worth  of  books  secured  in  Europe,  have  since  been  added.  The  manual 
labor  feature  of  the  College  is  relinquished,  though  facilities  are  given 
to  any  student  who  wishes  them,  to  cultivate  land  or  engage  in  other 
occupations.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  be  as  extensive  and 
thorough  as  that  pursued  at  any  other  Western  College.  It  compares 
very  well  with  the  course  at  Illinois  College.      *  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  town  of  Galesburg,  the  College,  and  indeed  that  whole  section 
of  country,  are  marked  with  strong  anti-slavery  principles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gentlemen  with  whom  your  Committee  conferred,  declared  that 
they  were  not  peculiar  nor  ultra  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
they  intend  the  College  should  be.  They,  in  common  with  the  College, 
and  the  community  at  large,  contribute  to  the  funds  of  all  our  great  bene- 
volent institutions,  such  as  the  American  Board,  Home  Missionary,  and 
Tract  Societies.  *  »•♦»»♦ 

Your  Committee,  after  the  most  minute  inquiry,  were  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  this  College  was  founded  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  pecuniary 
gain.  They  also  find  that  its  condition  is  such,  that  it  neither  requires 
nor  expects  a  larse  appropriation.  Whether  under  all  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  nest  to  decline  its  application,  the  Board  must  decide. 
Upon  this  point,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  in  this  place  to 
express  any  opinion,    f  Vide  p.  iO.] 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

As  Illinois  College  is  already  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
many  particulars  ma^  be  omitted  in  our  Report,  which  it  might  perhaps 
be  desirable  to  mention,  if  the  claims  of  the  Institution  were  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  prepented  to  your  consideration.  Jacksonville,  where  it 
is  located,  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  and  the  other  great  thoroughfares 
of  business,  and  is  also  a  fiealthful  spot,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
villages  in  the  West.  It  wears  every  appearance  of  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  good  morals.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  2500. 
Besides  the  College  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  there  are  also 
in  the  village  a  Female  Academy,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  shortly  to  be  established.  The  prin- 
cinal  college  edifice  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
or  the  village^  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
eountry.      ♦  »  *  ♦  »  «  * 

The  College  Library  (of  less  than  3000  volumes),  is  made  up  mostly 
of  second-hand  books.  A  good  College  library  is  the  more  needful  in  that 
country,  where  but  few  literary  societies  exist  with  large  collections  of 
books,  and  men  of  research,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  must  rely 
almost  solely  on  such  means  as  the  College  may  afford.  And  permit  us 
to  suggest,  that  if  men  of  strong  minds  and  ardent  temperaments,  men 
inspired  with  a  generous  love  of  investigation,  are  set  down  on  these 
Western  Prairies,  with  few  books  to  consult,  and  compelled  to  think  out 
for  themselves  every  problem  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  solre, 
we  must  not  deem  it  strange  if  occasionally  they  are  found  somewhat 
erratic  in  their  movements.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  belonging  to 
this  College  was  obtained  at  Paris,  at  great  expense,  and  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Medical  Department  is  already  established,  with  buildings  for 
its  aecomiDodation ;  and  the  library  attached  to  this  school  is  highly 
respectable,  embracing  the  best  modem  works,  upon  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science.  ♦♦•♦♦♦♦ 

It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  Board  that  this  Colle^  is  laboring 
under  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments.  At  a  meeting  ofthe  Trustees, 
held  June  Soth,  1846,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  suflScient 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  College  should  be  devoted  to  the  fmy- 
ment  of  its  debts.  The  property  thus  set  apart  has  been  divided  into 
three  hundred  shares,  and  ofiered  to  subscribers  on  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  College,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  will  be  taken  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Report  here  represents  that "  the  Committee  made  the  most  dili- 
gent and  thorough  inquiry  respecting  certain  existing  rumors  unfavorable 
to  the  College,  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  so  far  as  they  had  any  foun- 
dation, they  respected  incidental  evils  that  were  fast  disappearing,  and 
which  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Institution  were  endeavoring,  in 
all  suitable  ways,  to  remove  entirely. 

Your  Committee  would  farther  say,  that,  if  this  Institution  could 
be  relieved  of  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  they  know  of  nothing  which 
can  prevent  its  realizing  ultimately  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  early  friends;  and  hence  they  hesitate  not  to  recommend  it  most 
heartily  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Board.  When 
we  contemplate  the  ausinces  under  which  it  was  founded;  the  self-deny- 
ing toil  ana  noble  sacrifices  that  have  been  expended  upon  it;  the  place 
which  it  has  already  attained  in  the  affections  of -some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  West;  the  interesting  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
planted;  the  many  and  fervent  prayers  bv  which  it  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  God ;  the  happy  influence  it  is 
destined  to  exert,  if  it  be  sustained,  on  the  generations  which  are  ad- 
vancing so  -rapidly  to  fill  the  great  valley,  and  through  them  on  the 
country  at  large  and  the  world ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  its  failure.  The  extinction  of  this  College  would  be  the 
quenching  of  one  of  the  greater  lights.  The  stars  of  less  magnitude 
would  hardly  shine  through  the  deepening  shadows  that  would  imme- 
diately fall  upon  that  land.  The  friends  of  learning  would  be  disheart- 
ened. Popery  would  exult  over  the  catastrophe.  The  enemies  of  pure 
Protestantism  of  every  description  would  rejoice.  It  must  not  fail.  Let 
the  Institution  assume  the  dignified  position  of  permanency,  and  it  will 
soon  rise  above  the  other  dimculUes.  and  at  no  distant  day  be  regarded 
by  the  people  generally,  or  at  least  by  that  class  to  whom  society  must 
look  for  every  social  improvement,  with  something  of  that  reverence  and 
affection  which  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  towards  older  but  similar  insti- 
tutions at  the  East. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 

The  last  institution  visited  by  your  Committee  was  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio.  We  were  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
ofthe  institution.  The  College  buildings,  three  in  number,  are  substan- 
tial edifices,  and  well  constructed  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
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students.  The  ground  on  which  they  stand  contains  twelve  acres.  The 
buildings  are  arranged  in  a  right  line,  and  present  a  fine  and  command- 
ing  front    We  were  instantly  reminded  of  Vale  College. 

A  new  edifice,  erected  in  1845,  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for 
lectures,  and  the  display  of  an  Anatomical  Museum,  Cabinets  of  Natural 
History,  &c.  A  collection  of  fifteen  hundred  choice  mineralogicai  and 
:eological  specimens,  selected  with  great  care,  are  so  arranc^cd  in  the 
_iall  of  this  edifice  as  to  exhibit  the  important  relations  of  all  (he  species. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  specimens  are  from  Europe  and  other  foreign 
localities.  The  collection  embraces  also  a  suit  of  fossils,  obtained  from 
Berlin,  illustrating  a  very  interesting  geological  epoch.  The  Chemical 
Department  is  abundantly  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  all  the 
principles  of  chemical  philosophy.  The  department  of  Natural  PhUosophy 
and  Astronomy  has  a  very  extensive  apparatus  of  the  first  order.  The 
astronomical  Observatory  is  provided  with  all  the  appropriate  appendages 
and  furniture  of  such  establishments.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and 
the  Literary  Societies  contain  about  six  thousand  volumes.  This  institu- 
tion has  connected  with  it  a  Theological  and  a  Medical  Department  *  *  * 

The  cost  of  an  education  here  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Jacksonville. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  student,  exclusive  of 
apparel  and  travelling  expenses,  need  not  much  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars.  »  »  *  *  » 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  suggested  that  this  College  might  redoes 
its  amnuai  expenditures  without  any  essential  detriment,  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  its  Professors.  We  would  be  very  slow,  however,  i» 
recommend  such  a  measure,  as  under  existing  circumstances  it  might 
result  in  injury.  It  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  which  we  should 
strongly  deprecate.  Your  Committee  would  only  require  this  institution, 
and  all  other  similar  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
to  refrain  from  unnecessary  expenditures  and  prudently  husband  their 
resources.  We  feel  it  our  duty  lo  say,  that  among  the  institutions  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit,  there  is  no  one  concerning  which  we 
entertain  more  sanguine  hopes  than  of  the  Western  Reserve  College. 
The  section  of  country  in  which  it  is  located  is  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  West  But  the  friends  of  education 
have  many  of  the  same  peculiarities  to  contend  with  on  tha  Reserve 
which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  West  They  prevail,  however,  to 
a  much  less  extent 

Persuaded  that  we  must  look  for  aid  for  our  CoHegajchiefly  to  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  esteem  the  institutions  of  the  Giospel  and 
leel  their  responsibility  to  God,  we  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  churches  on  the  Reserve.  Only  one-eighth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  population  on  the  Reserve  are  under  Congregational  or  Presbyte- 
rian influence. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  towns  named  in  the  Report  (and  they 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole)  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  these  settlements— whatever  their  success  in  agriculture 
and  traffic,  they  must  have  more  religion  before  the  friends  of  education 
can  hope  to  receive  from  them  that  generous  patronage  which  the  Col- 
lege demands,  and  which  in  our  opinion  it  justly  deserves. 

Every  year,  however,  there  is  perceptible  a  growing  interest  in  the 
College.  Some  generous  patrons  have  been  found  on  the  Reserve. 
The  College  is  becoming  everjr  year  more  stable  in  its  classes.  Most  of 
the  students  who  enter  the  institution  now  complete  their  course  of  edu^ 
cation.    Formerly  it  was  not  so.    There  is  an  evident  change  of  imprea- 
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vion  with  respect  to  the  atility  of  a  liberal  education.  The  importation  of 
unlearned  ministers  is  beginning  to  be  suspected  very  extensively,  and 
plain  men  are  thinking  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  should  have  more 
worthy  successors.  These  are  encouraging  omens.  Furthermore,  the 
College  is  yearly  planting  its  gmduates  all  over  the  Reserve,  who  will 
multiply  patrons  and  friends.  Through  the  influence  of  a  graduate  who 
was  settled  at  Appleton  two  vears  since,  a  donation  was  made  to  the 
College  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Like  all  other  Wesiem  Institution^, 
the  College  is  suffering  greatly  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The 
Trustees  are  now  pushing  an  agency  on  the  Reserve,  and  taking  vigor- 
ous measures,  by  the  sale  of  lan<^  and  donations,  to  cancel  the  debt 
Your  Committee  will  add  nothing  more,  except  to  recommend  this  Col- 
lege to  the  continued  patronage  of  the  Board ;  suggesting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  insisting  upon  a  careful  economy  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  its  funds.* 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  slate,  that  from  all  they  could 
learn  of  Western  character  and  resources,  prospective  wants  and  present 
necessities,  they  could  not  resist  the  conviction,  that  more  ought  to  be 
done  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  to  endow  and  sustain  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Institutions  at  the  West.  *  ♦  * 

Society  at  the  West  is  more  active,  unformed,  and  heterogeneous  than 
we  had  supposed,  yet  containing  much  that  is  sober,  pious,  temperate,  and 
ioteliigent;  withal,  quite  a  proportion  that,  from  the  climate  and  ease  of 
procuring  a  subsistence,  will  surely  become  indolent  and  rapidly  dete- 
riorate. *  »  * 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  their  Report  of  their  observations  at 
the  West  without  expressing  their  conviction,  that  a  large  amount  of 
pecuniary  aid  ought  to  be  forwarded  to  the  institutions  already  under  our 
care.  These  Colleges  greatly  need  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  debts 
that  now  embarrass  them,  and  to  have  great  additions  made  to  their 
libraries.  These  are  painfully  deficient  of  valuable  and  standard  works 
in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

The  most  painful  subject  that  met  our  observation  was  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  if  not  of  envy  and  rivalship,  between  the  two  Christian  denomi- 
nations who  are  of  all  others  the  most  tenderly  related,  and  whose  inter- 
ests are  or  should  be  identical.  We  allude  to  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  as  found  at  the  West  There  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  already  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  existing  be- 
tween them,  and  in  manv  cases  efforts  are  made  for  the  extension  of  their 
respective  bodies,  whicn  is  sure  to  increase  this  unhappy  feeling.  In 
some  instances  this  hsis  operated  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  literary 
institutions. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  all  of  which,  excepting  about  five 
days,  in  which  we  were  detained  by  the  failure  of  public  conveyances,  or 
in  visiting  friends,  were  spent  in  the  immediate  and  active  duties  of  our 
mission,  in  the  good  providence  of  God  we  were  permitted  to  return  in 
safely  to  our  families  and  homes.  And  we  have  dona  so  with  an 
incfleased  conviction  of  the  value  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  educational 
institufions  at  the  West  cannot  for  some  years  to  come  be  sustained 
without  the  aid  of  Eastern  benefactions. 

And  considering  the  growing  population  of  the  West,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  character,  their  political  influence,  we  know  of  no  cause  now 

•  Ifarietu  Collejre,  WabaBh  College,  and  Laoe  Theoloffieal  Semlnaiy,  which  are  auder  the 
pfttnmafe  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  were  unable  to  TMit.— Ssc't. 
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presented  for  the  patronage  of  Eastern  Christians  and  patriots  that  has 
stronger  claims,  or  one  cause  which,  if  permitted  to  languish  for  want  of 
aid,  will  he  more  sure  to  entail  wide  and  permanent  evils  on  every  inte- 
rest and  department  of  western  society. 

And  your  Committee  do  now,  with  growing  interest  in  the  object  of 
this  Society,  commend  it  to  the  warm  attachment  of  this  Bpard,  and 
through  them  to  the  churches  and  the  community  which  they  represent 

A.  D.  EDDY, 
J.  H.  TOWNE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Springjidd,  Mast,,  October  29th,  1845. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman, 
D.  D.,  for  his  excellent  aremon  preached  last  eveaing  before  the  Society,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Western  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Committee  for  the  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  duty  intrusted  to  them. 

Voted,  That  parts  of  the  Report  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  N.  Coffin,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Illinois  College, 
in  reference  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution  for  the  liquidation 
of  its  debts  bv  the  sale  of  property.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three,  who,  through  their  Chairman,  Hon.  A.  M.  Collins,  presented  the  following 
Report,  wliicb  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee,  having  had  the  plan  under  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  the  College  generally  in  relation  to  Its  pecuniary  affairs,  are  pleased  to 
find  from  the  evidence  furnished  that  the  College  is  perfectly  solvent ;  and*  as  all 
efforts  to  raise  money  at  the  West  by  direct  donations  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  its 
debts  have  failed,  they  fully  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  to  devote  that 
part  of  their  disposable  property  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  they  have  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  Believing  the  plan  to  be  safe  to  those  toho  shall  take  the  stock 
offered,  and  that  it  will  free  the  Institution  from  its  present  embarrassments,  they 
cheerfully  recommend  the  same  .to  the  friends  of  learning  at  the  East  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  extending 
our  operations  so  as  to  Include  academies  and  lower  schools,  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  that  subject. 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  grant  In  aid  of  Knox  College,  in  Illinois, 
on  condition  that  the  Trustees  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts,  triihin  the  present 
year,  to  effect  an  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  gratuitous  tuition,  held  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  fortv  farms  sold  in  the  township  of  Galesburs,  or  by  their 
legal  representatives,  shall  be  In  some  way  converted  into  a  charltaUe  fund;  and- 
that  the  Trustees  shall,  within  the  specified  time,  make  all  the  efibrt  In  their  power 
to  release  the  College  from  all  outstanding  claims  against  it,  and  shall  report  the 
result  of  their  efforts  to  this  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Voted,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  not  expedient  for  any  Institu- 
tion aided  by  this  Society  to  contract  debts  for  purposes  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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'^  Voted--Thhi  the  thankfl  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev. 
N.  S.  S.  BemaN|  D.D.y  for  his  ezoellent  Sermon  preached  last  eyening 
before  the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication.'* 

An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  West, — at  their  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Oct.  2dth 
1846. 

J.  H.   TOWNE, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


EDUCAHOir  AT  THE  VEST. 


Am  1  my  brother's  lavpet  1— Gan.  it^  9. 

I  NEED  hardly  remind  you  of  the  sad  story  of  which  these  words 
are  a  part.  Cain  and  Abel,  at  this  period,  were  the  only  sons  of 
the  first  human  pair.  They  had  just  now  engaged  in  acts  of  pro* 
fessed  devotion,  in  the  use  of  external  rites.  The  younger  bom 
came  to  the  altar, — ^perhaps  the  first  one  ever  erected  in  our 
world, — and,  in  faith,  ofiered  up  his  bleeding  sacrifice.  This 
ofiering  was  accepted,  probably  both  on  account  of  its  nature^ 
as  appointed  of  Heaven,  and  as  shadowing  forth,  in  type  or  sym- 
bol, "  The  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,'' 
and  because  this  act  of  obedience  was  performed  in  faith.  But 
^^  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  an  ofiering  unto  the 
Lord."  This  oblation  was  not  accepted,  perhaps  for  the  double 
reason,  that  it  had  not  been  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and 
there  was  no  faith  in  the  worshipper.  ^^  And  the  Lord  had  respect 
imto  Abel  and  to  his  ofiering ;  but  unto  Cain  and  his  ofiering  He 
had  not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance 
fell."  This  excitement  of  unholy  feeling  towards  God,  was  soon 
followed  by  an  act  of  fratricide.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  in.  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and 
slew  him." 

In  due  time  God  made  inquisition  for  blood,  as  He  will,  in  all 
cases,  sooner  or  later  do.  '^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  where  is 
Abel  thy  brother  ?  And  he  said,  I  know  not.  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  And  He  said,  what  hast  thou  done  1  The  voice  o(  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  In  the  reply 
of  Cain, — ^'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — ^th6re  is  a  revelation  of 
heart,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  world,  and  which 
is  as  instructive  as  it  is  common.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cover  up 
sin,  by  throwing  ofi*  or  denying  responsibility.  The  answer  of 
Cain  to  his  Maker  is, — when  divested  of  its  rhetorical  form, — ^^  I 
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am  not  my  brother's  keeper."  There  is  here  a  denial  of  a  great 
principle  of  the  divine  government,  as  administered  in  the  social 
universe,  and  a  regard  for  which  ought  to  live  and  act  in  every 
human  heart.  Grod  has  made  us  capable  of  feeling  the  power  of 
this  principle,  and  of  carrying  it  out  in  our  intercourse  with  others. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  precept, — <^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  Had  Cain  been  governed  by  this  principle  or  ajfection, 
his  arm,  instead  of  dealing  the  death-blow,  would  have  been  his 
brother's  shield  in  the  moment  of  peril !  Let  this  fraternal  love 
reign  triumphant,  and  personal  injuries  will  cease,  and  the  govern- 
ing purpose  of  men  will  be  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  to  their 
fellow  men.  The  law  of  love  makes  us  our  brother's  keeper.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  social  existence.  He  has  a  right  to  claim  this 
supervision  at  our  hands.  So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  securing  to 
him  those  blessings  which  he  may  need, — protection  when  assailed, 
succor  in  distress,  support  in  weakness,  instruction  when  ignorant, 
and,  in  one  word,  the  means  of  happiness  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  the  constitution  of  God  and  iiie  law  of  the  Bible  have  placed 
him  under  our  social  and  moral  keeping.  Our  ability  to  do  him 
good,  is  the  rule  and  limit  of  our  duty. 

This  social  law  of  love  I  shall  apply  to  the  enterprise  which  we 
have  now  met  to  contemplate  and  advance, — ^^  The  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  in  the  West.^* 

I.  The  work  we  have  undertaken  has  its  special  difficulties. 
This  is  a  preliminary  thought. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  are  intrinsic  and  cannot  be  removed, 
nor  easily  overcome.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  excite  among  the 
people  of  the  East  a  proper  pulse  of  benevolence,  unless  they  sed^ 
things  as  they  are  beyond  the  mountains.  The  eye  must  afiect  the 
heart.  Few,  comparatively,  can  visit  and  traverse  that  broad  land 
and  take  the  time  necessary  to  study  and  understand  its  intellectual, 
social,  moral  and  religious  peculiarities.  Nor  can  we  speak  freely 
of  everything  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  of  everything  that  ought 
0  be  done. 

A  picture  of  Western  society  drawn  to  the  life, — embracing  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  a  fair  and  honest  delineation  of  this  kind, — 
the  state  of  schools,  acadenues  and  colleges — ^the  condition  of  the 
ministry  and  the  churches — ^the  estimation  in  which  the  Sabbath 
and  sanctuaries  are,  in  too  many  places,  held — family  training  and 
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the  social  habits  of  the  people^ — ^would  excite  prejudice,  and  per- 
haps retard  the  cause  iwhich  it  is  intended  to  accelerate.  New 
countri^  are  always  jealous.  They  never  fail  to  think  themselves 
wiser  than  they  are^ — ^more  advanced  in  learning  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  than  ap  impartial  judge  would  accord  to  them ;  and 
even  when  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  in  many  things  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  often  are,  they  do  not  like  to  be  told  of 
it,  and  much  less  to  have  it  published  to  the  world.  We  have  all 
seen  this  exemplified  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  older  nations.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
American  mind  ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  per- 
haps we  should  date  its  birth  at  an  earlier  period, — ^to  consider  our- 
selves '^  THE  peopky^^  and  to  believe,  not  perhaps  that  ^^  wisdom 
will  die  with  us,''  but  that  it  must  necessarily  live  with  us  for  ever ! 
I  need  not  say,  that  this  feeling  is  strong  in  the  West.  The  people 
would  hardly  be  Anglo-Saxons,  if  they  did  not  possess  it  at  all. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  country,  too,  as  well 
as  in  the  structure  of  society,  *  adapted  to  inspire  it,  and  keep  it 
alive. 

Let  a  man  who  has  his  home,  either  by  birth  or  emigration, 
in  this  great  valley,  stand  upon  some  high  bluff  which  over- 
hangs the  mighty  <^  father  of  waters,"  and  survey  the  extended, 
wide-spread  and  magpiificent  scene  which  surrounds  him,  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe  will  seem  to  lessen  in  his  view.  New  England 
lies  ensconced  in  a  nut-shelL  The  Atlantic  slope  is  but  the  fringe 
upon  the  mantle  of  beauty  which  covers  this  fertile  land.  Let  him 
send  his  thoughts  up  this  picturesque  stream^  dotted  with  its  thou- 
sand green  islands,  till  it  reaches,  in  the  distant  North,  the  gushing 
springs  from  which  it  issues,— ^r  let  him  trace  the  same  stream  as 
it  becomes  deeper  and  broader,  and  more  majestic,  on  its  way  to 
the  ocean ;  and  you  have  a  single  water-course,  in  its  meander- 
ings,  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  length  !  On  the  West, 
his  country,  as  defined  by  nature,  extends  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  East  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleganies, — and  these 
everlasting  chains  which  bind  a  continent  t(^ether  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart.  Here  is  room  for  another  Assyrian  empire,  or  for  a 
second  Roman.  And  if  we  look  forward  to  the  full  development  of 
iheiesources  of  the  country,  in  efficient  hands,  it  may  in  time  unite 
the  golden  splendors  of  the  former  with  the  iron  hardiness  of  the 
latter.    The  same  feelings  of  independence  and  self-gratulation 
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(Bure  likely  to  ariae  ki  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  the  ml)  as  he  stends 
in  the  inidst  of  a  vast  prairie,  more  luxuriant  than  a  cultivated 
meadoW)  and  more  beauteous  than  an  artificial  flower-^gaiden,  and 
seems  to  be  bounded  only  by  that  distant  glimmering  which  tells 
us  of  the  union  of  earth  and  sky  t    There  is  an  inspiration  in  such 
scenes*     The  people  of  such  jbl  country  naturally  feel  that  they 
are  a  great  people.    They  are  not  to  receive  lessons  by  dictation ! 
Western  mind,  like  the  country  itself,  has  the  elements  of  greaU 
ness,  but  like  that  same  country,  it  needs  much  cultivation  in  order 
'    to  mature  and  refine  its  capabilities,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  uix>n 
the  interests  of  human  happiness  and  the  sublime  destinies  of  Uie 
world*     Everything  is  yet  in  a  wild  and  unsettled  state.     The 
forming  process,  for  a  permanent  and  healthful  tone  of  intellect 
and  moral  feeling,  has  hardly  yet  conmienced.    Here  is  spread  out 
before  us  an  embryo  worid,  and  that  worid  is  to  be  peopled  by 
U  race  of  giants ;  but  whether  they  will  be  giant-angels  or  giant* 
demons,  must  depend  on  the  beneficence  of  the  Eastern  Churches 
and  the  grace  of  God.    If  left  to  themselves,  the  country  is  ruined* 
They  have  not,  within  themselves,  the  available  resources  of  intel^ 
lectual  and  moral  self-preservation*     Their  means,  even  if  they 
were  disposed  to  apply  them,  are  not  adequate ;  and  the  will  is 
often  wanting  where  the  ability  is  not»     Without  foreign  aid,  their 
population,  in  its  rapid  increase,  must  soon  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  incurable  ignorance,  or  receive  its  training  from  those 
whose  principles  and  policy  are  adverse  to  our  religious  and  political 
institutions.    If  Christians  sleep  on,  as  they  have  been  sleeping, 
Roman  barbarism  will  have  that  valley.     There  is  danger^  and  the 
sooner  the  note  of  alarm  is  sounded,  the  better.    If  this  note  receives 
a  proper  response,  the  work,  though  difficult,  can  be  done,  and 
the  destinies  of  this  immense  valley,  for  ages,  perhaps  till  the  miU 
lennium  and  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  setded,  as  upon  a  solid 
and  eternal  rock* 

The  Romanists,  in  their  operations  in  the  West,  have  the  advan-* 
lage  of  Protestants,  in  the  particular  to  which  I  have  here  alluded. 
They  make  no  appeals  to  the  public,  by  presenting  pictures  of 
ignorance  and  vice  to  be  overcome  and  exterminated,  in  order  to 
procure  funds  for  their  enterprise.  There  is  no  need  of  this» 
These  are  already  concentrated  in  a  single  strong-box,  and  they 
are  summarily  appropriated  by  an  act  of  the  will.  AH  is  sileiit 
and  secret    Neither  (he  plan  nor  its  executiott  attracts  much  notice. 
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Ulde  10  seen  df  either^  and  of  that  which  comes  nnder  public  inspec* 
tion,  the  fidr  side  of  the  picture  is  always  exhibited.  But  the  osten* 
aible  and  the  real  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  The  Jesuits 
work  in  the  dark ;  and  a  people  are  often  in  their  chains,  before 
an  honest  mind^  unaccustomed  to  their  subtilties,  has  a  single  sus* 
picion  awakened.  They  are  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  hold 
their  peace  and  work  on.  The  crowned  and  mitred'  heads  of 
Europe  are  now  sending  moneys  extorted  from  the  starring  popu« 
lation  of  Catholic  countries,  to  erect  colleges  and  establish  convent 
boarding-schools^— ^-and  all  in  kindness  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Protestants.  Jesuits  and  Sisters  of  Charity  are  landed  in  hardly 
less  than  ship-loads  on  our  shores,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
find  their  Way  to  the  West,  and  settle  in  this  fertile  valley.  It  is 
the  very  spot  for  their  operations.  The  <5ommunity  is  in  just  the 
atate  they  would  desire  in  order  to  insure  success.  They  disturb  no 
popular  prejudice,  they  interfere  with  no  existing  forms  of  society^ 
they  denounce  no  public  vice ;  but  they  are  ^<  all  things  to  all 
men,"  till  their  plans  are  matured,  and  their  purposes  accomplished. 
This  is  the  true  character  of  the  Jesuit,  everywhere  and  in  all 
ages.  If  history  is  not  a  fable,  and  human  experience  is  not  the 
figment  of  a  moon-stricken  fancy,  then  there  can  be  no  denial  of 
this  fact. 

n.  That  we  may  prosecute  this  work  with  becoming  vigor,  We 
should  recollect,  that  we  are  laboring  for  a  part  of  owr  own 
eouniry* 

The  West  is  our  brotherJand«  Our  position,  geographical  and 
political,  and  our  relationship,  by  blood  and  religious  ties,  clearly 
indicate  our  duty,  and  urge  us  forward  to  its  performance.  And 
we  most  not  be  ^^  disobedient^^  to  this  hardly  less  than  ^^  heavenly 
vision*''  The  hand  of  God  is  in  these  arrangements.  He  has  placed 
us  where  we  stand,  surrounded  with  our  capabilities,  and  our 
kindred  where  they  are^  borne  down  with  their  necessities,  and  he 
has  bound  us  together  by  the  cords  of  country  and  consanguinity, 
that  we  may  bless  and  be  blessed.  I  can  almost  hear  his  voice,  in 
ptrovidence,  saying,  **  Where  is  thy  brother  1*'  Thy  Western  bro- 
ther 1  And  if  any  one,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  should  answer,  or 
tfrea  the  beatfaigs  of  his  selfish  heart  should  seem  to  Indicate  the 
response,  ^*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V^    I  am  constrained  to 
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reply,  jesy  you  are  your  ^^  brother's  keeper."  God  has  invested  yo« 
i¥ith  this  oversight,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  Nor  should,  a 
man  wish  any.  In  taking  care  of  the  West,  whatever  of  anxiety, 
time  or  money  it  may  cost  us,  we  are  only  carrying  out  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  giving  freedom  to  the  spontaneous  actings  of 
a  living  Christianity.  It  is  all  home-work,  that  we  are  called  to 
do.  And  in  the  whole  range  of  benevolence,  I  am  frank  in  say- 
ing, there  is  no  work  like  this.  No  public  enterprise,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  whether  we  consult  duty  or  interest — whether  we 
listen  to  the  voice  of  piety  or  sympathy — whether  we  lift  the  eye  to 
Heaven  in  hope,  or  cast  its  gaze  abroad  over  the  earth's  sur&ce, 
in  the  joyous  anticipation  of  the  bright  and  triumphant  scenes  yet 
to  be  made  real,  can  stand  by  its  side.  None  can  impose  equal 
claims  on  us,  nor  enforce  those  claims  with  equal  power  and 
pathos.  That  benevolence  which  goes  abroad  to  do  good, — that 
would  expend  its  means  across  the  seas  and  on  unfrequented 
shores,  while  the  home-Jield  is  left  uncultivated  and  waste^ — mark 
the  qualification, — "while  the  home-field  is  left  uncultivated 
A^D  waste," — ^is  romantic  and  impracticable ;  and  its  eflForts  will 
be  ultimately  inefficient  and  fruitless.  Foreign  missions,  sublime 
and  Christ-like  as  are  their  objects,  must  fail,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ;  for  our  energies  and  co-operations  will  be  powerless,  if  we 
let  our  own  country  become  a  bleak  moral  desert.  We  should 
soon  have  nothing  at  home  to  expend  abroad ;  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  no  heart  to  appropriate  it,  and  give  it  a  sanctified  direction. 
It  would  be  leading  an  army  abroad  for  conquest,  while  the  enemy 
is  entering  our  own  camp,  or  burning  and  destroying  all  be&re  him, 
within  our  own  national  borders.  It  is  cutting  away  or  annihilat- 
ing the  very  foundation  on  which  we  stand,  where  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  exert  our  last  energy  in  attempting  to  move  the  world,  and 
lift  it  up  from  its  moral  degradations. 

I  would  not  wish  to  set  up  the  claims  of  the  West  against  that 
of  any  other  field,  nor  our  enterprise  for  giving  thorough  and  ade- 
quate instruction  to  its  growing  population,  against  any  other  great 
enterprise ;  but  I  may  say,  if  the  alternative  were  forced  upon  us, 
whatever  else  is  left  undone,  this  work  must  not  be.  If  every  dol- 
lar we  are  now  expending  on  the  millions  of  the  dark  East,  and 
ppon  the  population  of  the  scattered  islands  of  the  ^ea,  and  upon 
the  wild  tenants  of  our  own  deep  and  unbroken  wilderness,  must 
be  withheld  for  ten  years,  sad  as  the  catastrophe  which  must 
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feUofur  wodd  be, — or  tke  West  be  left  to  grow  up  without  intel- 
lectual or  moral  culture, — I  still  say,  stand  by  the  West !  Self- 
preservation  is  in  this  act.  The  conservation  of  the  world  is  in  it. 
We  lose  all,  if  we  lose  the  West.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  this  point  again  before  I  close.  I  am  beginning  to  anti- 
cipate what  I  can  say  more  appropriately  and  to  better  effect  in 
another  place. 

At  this  time,  and  in  this  stage  of  my  discussion,  I  wish  rather  to 
apread  die  want  before  you,  as  your  own.  There  is  already  the 
home,  and  there  will  be  the  sepulchres  of  many  of  your  brethren 
and  sisters  and  children.  They  have  gone  out  from  our  Eastern 
fire-sides  and  schools — collies  and  Churches ;  and  there  they  are 
%o  live,  and  leave  their  intellectual  and  moral  impress  upon  the 
world,  and  die.  And  from  that  land,  after  having  fiilfilled  an 
honorable  earthly  destiny,  we  would  wish  to  see  them  take  their 
gladsome  flight  to  Heaven.  They  will  there  leave  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children,  to  stand  up  and  bless  or  scourge  that 
land,  long  after  they  and  we  are  dead.  To  take  care  of  them,  is 
only  to  take  care  of  a  branch  of  our  own  family.  To  stand  by 
their  interests,  social,  intellectaal,  and  religious,  is  to  protect  the 
national  brotherhood.  The  principle  stated  by  Paul  in  his  epistle 
to  Timothj^,  is  fairly  applicable  in  this  case.  ^*  If  any  provide  not 
for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

I  have  been  in  what  we  call  the  Great  West.  I  have  seen  our 
Others'  children  there ;  and  I  have  charged  my  soul,  before  God, 
never  to  forget  them.  Better  that  ^^  this  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning, or  this  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth«"  It  is  another 
piaore  that  meets  the  eye  there, — and  in  many  of  its  lineaments 
and  shades  a  sad  picture,  too, — and  not  the  charming  one  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  among  ourselves.  The  friends  of 
God  and  of  a  thorough  Christian  education  are  comparatively  fewy 
and  scattered,  and  feeble.  The  population  is  outgrowing  their 
means,  and  they  look  to  us  for  help.  And  as  '^  bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  they  should  not  look  in  vain.  If  the  West 
is  ^^  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  while  we  have  in  our  hands 
the  power  of  averting  that  doom,  God  will  by  and  by  say  to  us, 
— "The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground."    And  it  will  be  a  fearful  cry,  if  it  sh^ll  go  up  to  Heaven 
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amidst  the  convolsioiifl  of  this  RepuUfc,  the  sacriAee  of  aar  libtf* 
ties  and  the  wreck  of  oar  homes  I 

III.  /  adt>ert  to  the  future  resmtrces  and  power  «/*  the  Wett^  &• 
making  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  our  morement. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  topic ;  but  though  often  discussed^ 
its  importance  is  not  at  all  diminished,  nor  do  I  believe  thm  it  is 
well  understood  and  fully  appreciated,  ilt  is  to  be  rq^tted  that^ 
in  our  political  affairs,  we  bear  so  much  of  Northern,  and  Southern, 
and  Western  interests,  as  clashing  with  each  other,  and  striving  for 
mastery  in  our  national  councils.  But  such  interesta  do  exist,  and 
the  fact  cannot  be  disguised ;  and  some  men  seem  determined  to 
atand  by  these  respective  interests,  let  die  nation  fare  as  it  may« 
For  one,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  these  distinctions  blotted  oat, 
and  an  American  interest  stand  up,  in  fraternal  and  manly  per- 
petuity, in  their  place.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  this  reaolt  till 
men  are  more  generous  and  Christ-like.  The  great  remedy  now 
—-if  the  evil  admits  of  any  remedy — ^is  to  create,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  this  whole  country,  a  homogeneous  peo]He.  And  while  it  ia 
readily  admitted  that  this  cannot  be  fully  attained,  the  nearest 
approximation  whidi  can  be  made  to  it,  must  be  secured  by  the 
Gospel,  fresh  from  the  pure  source  of  truth,  and  a  thorou^  and 
universal  Protestant  education.  Let  these  exist  and  trinmph,  and 
Eastern  as  I  am  in  my  position  and  interests,  and  my  mosft 
cherished  associations,  I  have  no  fear  of  any  man's  latitude  or 
longitude.  I  repeat  the  sentiment,— >and  I  wirii  it  could  be  en* 
graved  on  pillars  of  brass  before  every  man's  eye,  or  imprinted,  if 
it  might  be,  upon  the  face  of  Heaven,  in  bright  stars,  over  every 
man's  head,  so  that  he  could  not  look  up  without  tending  it, — thav 

▲  PURE   GOSPEL    AND   A    PROTSSTANT    EDUCATION  ARE    tBE    ONVt 

9AFE6UASDS  OF  THI9  REPUBLIC.  These  Wanting,  oar  sheet-anchor 
ia  gone.  We  are  upon  a  stcnrmy  sea,  without  chart  or  compasa 
or  rudder!  Without  these,  a  free  government  may  exist  in  name^ 
but  not  in  spirit.  The  sod  is  gone,  and  the  body  that  remaina 
is  a  carcass,  and  not  an  animated  existence. 

But  let  us  glance  a  thought  at  the  capabilities  of  that  eonntty. 
We  have  all  heard,  again  and  again,  of  ita  vast  extentr  After 
crossing  the  great  river  which  divides  it  into  eastern  and  western 
sections,  yon  may  trace  one  stream — ^the  Missouri,  from  its  sonroe 
along  a  mpst  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  for  three  thousand  miles^ 
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ttiid  when  it  mingles  its  turbid  waters  with  the  clear,  crystal  wave 
of  the  Misstssippif  it  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  by  the 
channel  it  travels,  from  the  ocean.  Take  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries this  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
they  may  hereafter  sustain,  if  as  populous  as  Europe,  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  people ;  and  if  as  populous  as  China, — and  there  is  no 
teason  why  they  may  not  be — forty  millions.  And  this  is  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  valley.  The  whole  area  of  it  may  be  set 
down  at  one  million  one  hundred  ttiousand  square  miles ;  and  with 
the  population  of  China  upon  each  square  mile,  we  shall  have  omi 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  immortal  beings  growing  up  for 
eternity.*  Nor  are  we  to  forget,  that  the  country  is  as  rich  in 
resources,  as  it  is  broad  and  boundless.  Never  did  mortal  eye 
rest  in  silent  rapture  upon  a  finer  soil,  or  upon  more  luxuriant  pro- 
ductions. And  the  treasures  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
are  as  productive  and  valuable  as  those  which  are  above  It.  The 
lead  and  copper  mines  are  among  the  ^best  in  the  world*  Iron  and 
other  useful  metals  abound.  Building  materials  fi>r  cottages  or 
palaces,  possessing  the  properties  both  of  beauty  and  durability, 
are  not  wanting.  In  one  word,  everything  necessary  for  convert- 
ing the  wilderness  into  smiling  harvest-fields,  and  joyous  and  exult- 
ing cities,  nature  has  furnished  in  abundance.  Qod,  too,  who 
made  this  land  of  wealth  and  beauty,  has  opened  the  best  channels 
of  commerce,  by  their  own  waters  among  themselves,  and,  by  their 
easy  access  to  the  ocean,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.  Their  pro* 
ducts  may  reach  every  clime. 

But  we  need  not  look  forward  so  &r  as  I  have  contemplated  in 
these  remarks,  for  the  illustration  of  the  thought  I  wish  to  present 
We  need  no  theory  in  the  case.  1  cite  your  attention  to  a  few 
facts  which  can  be  well  authenticated,  and  which  any  one  can 
easily  comprehend.  And  as  they  are  facts,  neither  faith  nor  ima- 
gination need  have  anything  to  cto  with  them.  They  are  gathered^ 
from  the  last  number  of  ^  The  Home  Missionary,"  though  here 
arranged  for  my  present  purpose.  Fifty-eight  years  ago,  the  first 
settlements  were  made  in  Ohio,  and  now  the  State  contains  one 
million  seven  hundned  and  thirty-two  thousand  inhabitants.  Indi- 
aw,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  contain,  at 
thin  time,  2^850,000  souls,  and  yet  the  oldest  of  these  States  began 
to  be  settled  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  youngest  territory 
*  TUt  inolnies  the  wlMle  area  drained  bf  die  BCiflriadppiaBd  til  its  triba^^ 
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about  ten.  Iowa  has  received  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  during 
.  the  last  four  yearsr  These  &cts  should  be  pondered  on  by  the  phi- 
lanthropist, whether  Christian  or  statesman,  for  they  have  impoc- 
lant  relations.  The  solvation  of  the  country  may  depend  on  a 
course  of  action  which  shall  be  wisely  adapted  to  their  existence, 
and  bearings* 

In  a  few  years  the  rod  of  empire  will  be  held  and  swayed  in  that 
valley.    The  people  who  shall  be  spread  oyer  those  broad  prairies 
and  settled  along  those  lai^e  riyers,  and  cover  the  shores^  and  do 
business  on  the  bosoms  of  those  inland  seas,  will  govern  this  coun- 
try.    Their  numerical  power,  though  but  of  yesterday,  is  already 
i^nmense.     The  document  I  have  just  quoted  from  ^^  The  Home 
Missionary"  has  this  important  summing  up.      ^'  As  a  conse- 
qpoence  of  this  transfer  of  population,  there  is  a  steady  but  rapid 
transfer  of  political  influence.    In  ten  years,  firom  1830  to  1840^ 
the  East  lost^  by  the  change  of  the  ratio  of  representation^  31  mem- 
bers in  Congress  more  than  it  gained  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion 'y  while,^  in  the  same  period,  the  West  gained^  by  increase  of 
population,  11  members  more  than  it  lost  by  the  change  of  ratio — 
making  a  difference  of  fortt-two  votes.     The  seven  new  States 
and  Territories  above  enumerated — to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
western  and  south-western  States  and  Texas — have  increased^ 
since  the  last  adjustment  of  the  ratio,  more  t/Mn  a  nUUion  and  a  half 
-—enough  to  entitle  them  to  16  more  members  in  our  national 
legislature."      On   many    q;uestions    of    deep     political    inte- 
rest, the  West,  at  this  day,  holds   the  balance  of  power.      It 
has  already  given  us  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war^  whatever 
of  good  or  evil  there  may  be  in  them,  and  it  had  well  nigh,  at 
one  time,    opened  the  sluices  of   death  upon  us  from  another 
quarter. 

Let  me  here  say^  that  these  facts  are  not  stated  for  the  purpose 
of.  exciting  prejudice  against  the  West.  Far  from  it.  The  East 
cherishes  no  spirit  of  jealousy*  We  fix  our  eye  on  a  higher  and  a 
holier  aim*  If  the  people  of  that  valley  are  to  govern  this  whole 
land,  with  all  its  growing  and  almost  boundless  resources^  then 
they  should  be  educated  for  their  post  of  honor  and  trust.  And 
they  cannot  do  this  needful  work  for  themselves.  Everything  is 
too  new  for  it.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  prospective,  and  not 
yet  available.  Everything  is  unripe  and  immature ;  and  such  an 
enterprise  as  I  have  contemplated^  cuinot  be  entered  upon,  with 
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the  hope  of  success,  in  their  present  circumstances.  They  have 
nolthe  men  nor  means  for  it.  But  give  the  people  time  to 
boild  their  own  houses,  to  turn  over  the  soil  of  their  prairies, 
which  has  been  aggregating  vegetable  mould  for  ages ;  and  to  let 
into  the  dark  forest,  by  the  hard  blows  of  the  axeman,  the  sun- 
light of  heaven  upon  their  harvest-fields, — and  then  they  will  be 
able  to  found  and  sustain  their  own  institutions,  and  leave  us  to 
do  the  same  work,  in  its  incipient  stages,  for  a  further  and  a  still  fur- 
ther West.  And  they  too  will  join  in  this  onward  triumph  of 
Christianity  and  letters. 

IV.  Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  spedjic  inflmence  of  our 
mm  labors. 

Many  blessed  agencies  are  needed  in  the  West ;  and  while  we 
are  associated  to  give  life  and  activity  to  a  single  one,  I  must  not 
pass  in  silence  some  others,  lest  I  might  seem  to  undervalue  them. 
The  West  cannot  be  enlightened  and  saved  without  Home  Mis- 
sions, Bibles,  Tracts,  Sunday  Schools,  and  an  efficient  scheme  of 
popular  education.  AH  these '  are  the  sources  of  light  and  love 
— of  intelligence  and  piety.  Those  societies  which  have  planted 
ministers  amidst  a  growing  people,  placed  the  Word  of  God  in  des- 
titute families,  furnished  sound  religious  books  for  general  reading, 
founded  libraries  for  the  young,  or  raised  up  teachers  for  primary 
schools,  have  done  a  good  work,  which  the  records  of  future  time 
and  the  disclosures  of  another  world  jalone  can  fully  publish.  I  love 
all  these  associations.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  welcome  them 
to  this  promising  field.  There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare,  for 
there  is  much  waste  land  yet  unoccupied.  The  only  rivalship 
which  should  exist  between  any  or  all  of  these,  should  be  that  of 
love  and  self-denial.  I  say  to  them  all,  increase  your  means,  add 
celerity  to  your  movements,  multiply  your  momentum,  enlarge  the 
circumference  of  your  moral  power.  Glory  and  happiness  wait 
vpon  your  footsteps.  The  more  these  agencies  prosper,  the  brighter 
are  the  prospects  of  our  own  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  these, 
and  especially  for  Home  Missions,  our  Board  would  never  have 
existed*  These  are  all  stars  of  varied  brightness,  forming  one 
glowing  constellation,  and  looking  down  benignly,  firom  the  moral 
heavens,  upon  this  land  of  beauty  and  promise.  We  would  not 
pluck  one  of  them  from  its  high  sphere,  nor  extinguish  its  bright 
beams*    Lei  them  roll  forward  and  shine  on,  till  the  immortal  sun^ 
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in  full-orbed  glory — ^without  a  cloud  and  without  aa  eelipsey  ahuD 
coyer  that  valley  with  a  purer  and  a  richer  light. 

But  after  all  these  admissions,  which  are  intended  to  do  ample 
justice  to  eyery  other  agency  in  operation  for  the  good  of  the  West, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  machinery  is  imperfect,  without  our 
organization,  or  somie  kindred  plan,  to  secure  the  means  of  a 
thorough  classical  education*  What  we  call  the  college,  occu- 
pies a  niche  which  cannot  be  left  vacant  among  us,  without  mar- 
ring the  whole  system  of  American  training.  While  it  ibrms  the 
controlling  minds  of  this  country,  it  keeps  academies  and  common 
schools  from  utter  extinction.  Strike  out  this  link,  and  the  chain 
is  broken,  and  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  on  the  downward 
way  to  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  learned  professions  are  sup- 
plied from  our  colleges.  Demolish  these  structures,  and  scatter 
their  professors  and  other  teachers,  and  our  churches  are  without 
pastors  and  the  pagan  field  without  missionaries.  In  our  day,  and 
in  the  midst  of  our  popular  institutions,  a  portion  of  the  community, 
and  a  coastantly  increasing  portion,  too,  will  cultivate  the  higher 
branches  of  [learning  which  go  to  make  up  a  libera]  education* 
And  somebody  must  take  the  lead  in  this  business,  and  mould  the 
mind,  and  set  up  the  framework  of  character,  and  give  to  it  the 
touches  of  beauty  and  elegance  for  coming  ages.  And  the  great 
question  to  be  settled  for  the  West — and  to  be  settled  soon,  is, 
shall  this  business  be  done  by  Romanists  or  by  Protestants  1  De- 
pend upon  it,  this  is  the  question — and  one  of  graver  moment,  or 
of  more  lasting  consequences  of  weal  or  woe,  was  never  settled 
in  this  land  since  the  first  blow  of  the  axe  echoed  in  the  forests  of 
.  New  England. 

The  Jesuits  are  among  the  best  politicians  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  the  only  class,  as  &r  as  I  know,  who  are  willing  to  post- 
pone their  success  till  they  can  educate  at  least  one  generation  for 
their  purpose.  They  have  long  had  their  eye  on  the  country  in 
question.  They  claim  it  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  the  grant 
of  the  Pope.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since 
French  Jesuits,  accompanied  by  French  soldiers,  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  this  valley  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  their  king. 
Here,  too,  are  the  remains  of  their  early  settlements,  alQK>st  coeval 
with  the  discovery  of  the  country.  And  now  this  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous order  are  making  special  efforts  to  repossess  ihemsdves  of 
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this  teralQiy,  aid  control  it  under  the  gorenuaent  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  their  plans  at  large.  But  there 
is  one  point  where  they  are  concentrating  all  their  skill  and  power^ 
in  which  we  hare  a  special  interest.  They  intend  to  educate  the 
West,  and  to  control  mind  by  first  shaping  it  to  their  wishes*  And 
if  we  let  the  Jesuits  and  their  counterparts,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
mould  one  generation,  it  would  require  the  labor  of  ages  to  coun- 
teract and  obliterate  their  wrong  doings ;  to  eliminate  from  the 
spiritual  man  the  subtle  moral  poison.  But  these  evils  may  be 
forestalled  and  prevented  by  the  timely  application  of  the  appro- 
priate means.  This  work  our  Board  has  undertaken,  by  the  aid  of 
the  churches,  to  perform.  And  our  <^  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.^' 

The  Jesuits,  of  all  the  men  in  our  world,  are  the  most  to  be 
dreaded.  Soon  after  they  first  arose  in  Europe  in  1640,  they  did 
more  to  check  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  restore  the 
power  of  Rome,  than  all  other  agencies  combined ;  and  no  small 
portion  of  their  power  was  exerted  through  educational  channels. 
Since  the  full  restoration  of  their  order  by  the  Pope,  in  1814,  they 
are  as  active  as  ever,  and  are  endeavoring  to  re-establish  their  influ- 
ence by  becoming  the  educators  of  the  world.  Their  present  gene- 
ral, Rothaan,  residing  at  the  very  centre  of  papal  dominion,  is  a 
fit  successor  of  Loyola ;  and  the  revival  of  Romanism,  all  over  the 
world,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  this  secret  order. 
<<  The  society,"  it  has  been  said,  ^^  is  a  sword,  of  which  the  hilt  is 
at  Rome !  But  if  the  hilt  be  there,  the  blade  is  everywhere,  and 
that  with  so  fine  an  edge  as  to  make  itself  felt  before  it  can  be 
seen."  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  or  believe,  that  they  are  all  dis- 
honest men.'  Whoever  contemplates  their  system  of  education 
with  a  philosophical  eye,  their  schemes  for  repressing  thought  and 
crushing  mind,  and  fnducing  implicit  and  slavish  submission — will 
be  disposed  to  put  them  into  two  classes,  the  deceivers  and  the 
deceived.  But  I  would  say  with  Miss  Beecher,  that  ^^  none  but 
the  omniscient  eye  can  point  out,  in  this  powerful  and  extending 
fraternity,  which  are  the  crushed  and  helpless  victims,  and  which 
the  infidel  and  artful  knaves." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  these  men  are  establishing  their 
institutions  of  learning  all  over  the  West,  and  they  expect  to  gaia 
their  object  by  educating  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Protestants. 
Of  their  money  there  seems  to  be  no  end.     In  some  parts  of 
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Europe,  where  they  have  oppressed  and  robbed  the  people  for 
ages,  and  where  their  system  is  nearly  worn  out,  they  have  more 
money  than  they  ean  use,  and  it  is  sent  to  our  country  in  large 
sums  to  make  experiments  upon  a  new  field.  During  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  established  the  following  institutions  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  female  institution,  the  property  of* which  is  valued  at 
$30,000,  the  Nunnery  and  female  school,  for  which  were  paid 
$32,000 — an  establishment  under  thecare  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  $12,000,  and  the  school  for  boys,  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  the  property  of  which  must  be  worth  $10,- 
000.  Here  we  have  the  sum  of  $84,000  in  one  city,  while  the 
endowment  of  St.  Xavier  College,  in  the  same  place,  probably 
has  more  funds  than  all  these  institutions  put  together. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  for  1847,  we  learn 
that  they  have  in  the  United  States  21  Ecclesiastical  Institutions, 
24  Literary  Institutions  for  young  men,  and  66  Female  Academies. 
The  term, "  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,**  includes  Theological  Semi- 
naries, Novitiates  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Colleges  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  young  men  destined  for  the  priesthood. 
They  also  say — ^^  Of  the  Literary  Institutions  for  young  men  men- 
tioned in  the  above  table,  only  thirteen  are  colleges  properly 
organized  J  the  rest  are  establishments  of  a  minor  order.**  These 
statements  show  that  the  Romanists  are  placing  their  main  depend- 
ence on  seminaries  of  the  highest  order.  The  whole  number  of  insti- 
tutions named  above,  is  111.  Among  the  '^literary  institutions 
for  young  men,**  they  tell  us  that  there  are  "  13  colleges  properly 
organized.'*  Add  these  to  the  21  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries, 
and  we  have  34  institutions  of  the  highest  order,  and  only  77 
Academies,  male  and  female.  Here  we  have  a  college  or  an  eccle- 
siastical institution  to  a  little  more  than  two  academies — nearly 
One  third  of  all  their  seminaries  is  of  the  superior  order.  Among 
Protestants,  we  have  not  more  than  one  college  or  theological 
school  to  12  or  15  academies.  These  facts,  I  think,  will  justify 
the  Board  in  the  position  they  have  taken  to  confine  their  aid  to 
Institutions  of  the  first  rank — ^thus  adapting  their  beneficence  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  West. 

But  in  almost  everything,  except  funds,  the  Jesuits  labor  under 
great  disadvantages  by  the  side  of  Protestant  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  country  of  free  thought  and  popular  investigation,  like 
ours.    With  all  their  learning,  and  tact,  and  drilling,  it  would  be 
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k  profanation  of  the  term  to  say,  that  the  Jesuits  are  educated  men 
They  are  trained^  moulded^  shaped^  disciplinedy  prunedy  benty  braced^ 
pinumedy  stereotypedy  and,  if  you  please,  karned  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  not  £ducatei>— 'because  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
think.  The  hidden  man  has  never  been  explored,  and  its  powers 
awakened  and  drawn  out,  and  made  to  act.  Ten  pages  of  Lord 
Bacon  on  induction  would  overset  their  whole  scheme.  A  blind 
faith,  and  not  investigation,  pervades  everything*  It  intermed- 
dles with  matters  of  pure  science,  and  has  just  as  much  to  do  with 
the  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  as  with  the  admission  of  its  doctrines. 
No  man  should  place  his  son  under  such  teachers,  unless  he  wishes 
to  see  a  free  mind  crushed  into  a  mere  machine. 

With  their  own  religious  scheme  they  are  well  acquainted,  and 
their  tactics  are  systematic  and  perfects  They  can,  on  all  occa* 
sions,  accommodate  themselves  to  all  circumstances  and  to  all 
creeds.  The  Abb6  Boileau,  himself  a  Catholic,  says,  <^  they  are  a 
sort  of  people  who  lengthen  the  creed,  and  shorten  the  decalogue." 
Proteus  is  no  longer  a  fabulous  character;  and  if  ancient  mytho- 
logy had  been  inspired,  it  would  have  fixed  upon  him  as  the  pro- 
phetic t3rpe  of  a  Jesuit ;  and  all  modern  expounders  would  have 
concurred  in  the  application.  ^'  One  of  them  in  India  produced  a 
pedigree  to  prove  his  own  descent  from  Brahma ;  and  another  in 
this  country  assured  a  native  chief  that  Christ  had  been  a  valiant 
and  victorious  warrior,  who,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  had  scalped 
an  incredible  number  of  men,  women  and  children.^' 

In  the  West  they  are  carrying  out,  with  all  their  subtilty  and  all 
their  soft  and  bland  acconunodation  to  the  social  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  old  and  familiar  schemes.  I  have  lately  glanced  my  eye 
over  an  account,  published  by  the  Catholics,  of  laying  the  corner^ 
stone  of  Sinsinawa  Mound  College,  in  Wisconsin,  from  which  I 
wish  to  present  a  few  particulars.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1846.  It  was  on  Sabbath.  This  should  not 
be  forgotten.  "  The  sun  of  the  24th,'*  says  their  own  account  of 
this  pageant,  '<  had  scarcely  risen  when  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi reverberated  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  fired  from  the  Mound,'^ 
The  ^'  little  city  of  Dubuque*'  was  in  "  a  bustle."  "  Horses  and 
rehicles  of  all  sorts  and  sixes  were  put  in  requisition,'*  and  "  the 
two  ferry  boats  were  plied,  without  intermission,  from  day-light 
till  dark."  While  "high  mass  was  sung"  in  the  church,  ^^by 
£ar  the  greater  portion  of  both  sexes  promenaded  the  lawn,  or  kept 
up  a  chit-chat  in  the  hall  or  porch.  After  •  mass,  all  partook  of  a 
repast  prepared  for  the  occasion."    At  the  close  of  a  speech  made 
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by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  somewhat  prominent  in  political  and 
military  4ife,  ^^the  audience  rent  the  air  with  shouts."  <^The 
comer-stone  was  then  fitted  "to  its  future  abode  amid  strains  of 
music  and  the  roar  of  cannon."  These  things  would  never  be 
enacted  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  in  New  England.  They  understand  time  and  place  too  well  for 
such  a  movetnenL 

One  of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion,— ^«n  attorney  from  Du- 
buque, in  Iowa,^has  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  always  been  the  advocate  of  popular  education,  and  that  her 
system  is  well  adapted  to  free  institutions.  To  show  that  their 
Church  is  friendly  to  ^^  the  education  of  the  people,"  he  refers  us, 
among  other  countries,  to  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Ireland!  After  giving  us  some  statistics  relative  to 
Canada  East,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,— *^^  So  we  perceive, 
that  our  Catholic  neighbor  is  as  well  provided,  if  not  a  little  better 
than  ourselves."  But  of  the  1639  schools,  and  the  sixty-three 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  which  he  says  exist  in  that  country, 
he  is  silent  as  to  the  proportion  which  belongs  to  Protestants.  They 
are  all  virtually  credited  to  Catholics.  It  was  ascertained,  by 
actual  examination  made  a  few  years  since,  that,  among  the  Ro- 
manists in  a  district  of  country  bordering  on  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  under  the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  priesthood,  only 
0916  in  fifteen  could  read.  This  is  popular  education,  as  they 
would  have  it !  We  are  to  believe,  that  the  Mexicans  are  an 
enlightened  people,  because  the  American  Minister  to  that  coun- 
try, or  some  other  visitant,  found,  at  the  city  of  Puebla,  a  free 
school  in  which  six  hundred  boys  are  educated,  and  this  school  is 
liberally  patronized  by  two  Catholic  bishops.  Why  did  he  not 
tell  us  other  facts  1  Here  a  fair  experiment  has  been  made, — ^the 
Catholic  Church  is  in  full  power,— >the  priesthood  exercise  a  spi- 
ritual dictatorship  not  less  absolute  than  a  military  despotism  ;  and 
yet  a  reputable  writer  has  told  us  that,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  can  read  and  write ;  and  this  is  probably 
a  &ir  specimen  of  the  country  at  large.  The  provinces  of  Para* 
guay  and  Uraguay,  in  South  America,  must  be,  according  to  this 
speaker,  better  educated  than  any  other  portion  of  our  globe,: — and 
for  all  this  they  are  indebted,  he  says,  to  ^^  those  pious  mission* 
aries,"  THE  Jesuits.  He  affirms,  that  '^  every  individual  in  the 
conununity  is  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  If  he 
believed  all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  he  exclaimed,  as  he  finished 
the  beautiful  and  glowing  picture  of  this  enlightened  ooontry^-' 
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'^  Would  to  Crod,  we  could  saj  aa  much  of  our  own  happy  Repub- 
lic I'^  The  only  evidence  that  Spain  furnishes  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated people,  is  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  kingdom  con- 
tains twenty-seven  Universities, — ^which  a  mere  child  can  see  is 
not  at  all  in  point.  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  He  would  have  us  believe,  that  Italy  is  better  furnished 
with  '^  spools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes"  than  Scotland,  or  any  other  Protestant  country  in 
Europe ; — and  Ireland  stood  at  the  head  of  nations,  till  men  of  other 
views  and  from  another  land,  ^^  made  it  a  felony  to  be  educated." 

I  have  not  time  to  dissect  these  assertions  and  expose  their  falla- 
cies, but  have  merely  recorded  them,  in  this  connexion,  as  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  strange  things  that  men  will  do,  in  the  very 
&ce  of  fact  and  history,  in  order  to  serve  a  purpose.  In  an  intel- 
ligent community  they  may  be  safely  left  to  answer  themselves. 

As  to  the  tried  and  uniform  attachment  of  the  Romish  Church 
to  the  rights  of  man,-^to  popular  freedom, — to  the  universal  and 
unqualified  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind, — ^he  says,  ^'  Be  good 
Catholics,  and  you  will  be  the  better  democrats.  Volumes,  my 
friends,"  he  adds,  ^<  could  be  filled  with  facts  and  authoritiec^^  ^11 
proving  conclusively,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  now,  and 
never  was,  opposed  to  dvil  liberty  or  democratic  institutions ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  advocate  of  the  largest 
liberty  to  the  greatest  number.  She  has  always  been,  where  she 
always  will  be  found,  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation^ 
battling  against  the  oppressor  in  every  shape.'' 

This  is  papacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  But  what  is  this 
system,  that  claims  to  be  infallible,  and  of  course  is  always  the 
same,  and  never  changes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber?  The  Ency- 
clical Letter  of  the  late  Pope  shall  answer  this  question.  ^^  From 
that  polluted  fountain  of  indifference,"  says  his  Holiness,  ^'  flows 
that  absurd  and  erroneous  doctrine,  or  rather  raving,  in  favor  of 
defence  of  liberty  of  amsdence,  for  which  most  pestilential  error 
the  course  is  open  by  that  entire  and  wild  liberty  of  opinion  which 
is  everywhere  attempting  the  overthrow  of  civil  and  religious 
institutions ;  and  which  the  unblushing  impudence  of  some  has 
held  forth  as  an  advantage  of  religion.''  ^^  Hence,  in  one  word, 
that  part  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  State,  unbridled 
liberty  of  opinion."  And  again,  ^^  Hither  tends  that  worst,  and 
never  sufiiciently  to  be  execrated  and  detested  liberty  of  the  press, 
for  the  diSbnon  of  all  manner  of  writings,  and  which  some  so 
lai]gely  contend  for,  and  so  actively  promote.'' 
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These  are  the  dicta  of  the  infallible  hewl  of  the  Church,  or,  as 
some  would  have  it,  the  head  of  the  infallible  Church.  And  I 
would  ask,  what  kind  of  democracy  is  this ;  in  accordance  with 
which  ''  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE"  is  dcnounoed  as  an  ^^  absurd  and 
erroneous  doctrine,  or  rather  ravrng^^^'^and  ^^  liberty  of  opinion" 
branded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  saipe  ^'  most  pestilential  error^'*  and 
as  ^^  jTimfi  facit?^  evidence  of  ^^  wMushing  impudence^^  in  those 
who  maintain  it,  and  ^'ttpest  of  all  otters  tnost  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
Statey — ^and  ^^  the  liberty  of  the  press"  pointed  at,  with  indig- 
nant scorn,  as  (m  evil  of  the  "  worst"  stamp,  and  "  neVer  suffi- 
ciently to  be  execrated  or  detested?" 

It  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  spiritual  master,  Gregory  Sixteenth, 
that  the  Western  orator  has  asserted,  ^^  that  the  Catholic  Church," 
— ''  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  advocate  of  the  largest  liberty  to  the 
greatest  number;"  and  that  those  who  are  ^^good  Catholics," 
^^  will  be  the  better  democratSy^^ — unless  he  maintains,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  late  Pope  was  not  a  good  Catholic,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  "  liberty  of  opinion,"  and  **  liberty  of 
the  press,"  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  popular  institutions  I 

By  the  side  of  the  declaration,  ^^  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  now,  and  never  was,  opposed  to  civil  liberty,  or  democratic 
institutions ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  ^^  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
advocate  of  the  largest  liberty  to  the  greatest  number,"  read  a  few 
passages  from  the  Rheimish  Testament.  The  note  on  Luke  9  : 
55,  is  in  point.  James  and  John  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
Heaven,  and  consume  certain  persons  who  had  put  a  slight  upon 
their  Master.  ^^  But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  The  conmnent  says^ 
^^  the  Church  or  Christian  princes"  are  not  here  ^^  blamed  for  put- 
ting heretics  to  death."  The  Annotation  on  Matt.  31  :  39 — 
'^  But  he  said,  nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them," — teaches  us,  that  "  where  ill  men,  be 
they  heretics  or  other  malefactors^  may  be  punished  or  suppressed 
without  disturbance  or  hazard  of  the  good,  they  may  and^  ought, 
by  public  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be  chastised  or 
executed."  On  Hebrews  10  :  29, — "  Of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment, suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,"  &c. — ^we  have  this 
very  summary  declaration,  ^<  How  much  more.  Heresy  and  apostasy 
from  the  Catholic  faith  punishable  by  death."  But  I  needoiot  en- 
large. Surely  these  specimens  are  enough  from  this  anti-republican 
and  bloody  code.  When  these  sentiments,  or  those  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Pope,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  declarations  made  iqpon 
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Sinflinaura  Mound,  then  may  light  and  darkness  comminf  le  their 
natmes,  Christ  and  Belial  walk  through  the  world  hand  in  hand, 
and  a  popular  goyemment,  securing  to  every  man,  by  a  written 
constitution,  freedom  of  opixuon,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  an  unchecked  and  iron-hearted 
despotism,  be  pronounced  identical  and  the  same. 

These  impositions  must  be  exposed  and  rebuked,  and  the  un- 
wary bird  must  be  liberated  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  or  this 
country  is  ruined.  And  this  thing  must  be  done  on  the  spot. 
We  of  the  East  can  act  only  remotely  in  this  matter.  The  people 
of  the  West  must  have  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  men. 
The  battle  of  liberty  and  of  mind  is  to  be  fought  in  that  valley. 
The  enemy  is  marshalling  his  forces,  and  the  friends  of  a  spiritual 
Christianity  and  of  free  thought  must  stand  at  their  post,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  result.  Thinking  is  not  yet  a  heresy  in  this 
land,  and  if  it  should  be  so  deemed  by  any,  there  is  no  physical 
power  to  inflict  a  penalty !  This  is  our  time  to  work.  Another 
generation  may  be  too  late. 

No  labored  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  Colleges  and 
Theological  Schools  are  demanded  in  order  to  meet  this  state  of 
things,  and  repel  this  invasion  upon  truth  and  liberty  in  the  West. 
These  institutions  should  be  of  a  high  character, — equal  to  any  in 
our  land.  A  few  sickly* establishments  bearing  the  name,  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.  They  should  be  officered  by  some  of  the  first 
men  of  our  country,  and  they  should  possess  large  and  well  selected 
libraries  and  all  other  aids  to  a  liberal  and  finished  education. 
And  this  must  be  done,  or  the  West  cannot  be  saved,  and  the  East 
may  eventually  go  down  into  ruin  with  her !  But  let  that  country 
be  provided  for,  liberally,  nobly  and  above-board,  and  we  fear  not 
the  influence  of  these  foreign  adventurers.  What  can  the  drilled 
and  laced  Jesuit,  with  his  old  text-books,  and  his  obsolete  methods 
of  giving  instruction,  and  his  false  and  garbled  histories,  bis  pro- 
scribed and  half-suppressed  sciences,  do,  in  this  age  and  in  this 
country,  by  the  ude  of  teachers  who  have  be^n.  educated  in  our 
Eastern  Colleges, — ^who  were  first  taught  to  think  in  their  mother's 
arms,  and  who  have  made  thinking  the  element  of  their  being  and 
the  business  of  their  lives,  ever  since  ?  Why,  he  will  shrink  into 
the  shade,  where  some  men  flourish  the  best,  before  the  blaze  of 
such  a  li^btt»^  Those  trammels  upon  free  thought  and  full  investi- 
gation, will  be  asi|ie£fectual  among  us,  as  the  decree  of  the  Vati- 
caa  which  declared  the  earth  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher !  That 
earth  has  ever  ^ince,  in  its  globular  form,  continued  to  move 
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OB)  in  its  orbit,  and  turn  on  its  axis,  as  independent  and  nncompio- 
^laing  as  any  other  Protestant.  And  so  it  will  be  with  the  people 
of  this  land.  To  transform  the  United  States  into  an  Italy,  or  a 
Spain,  or  a  Mexico,  where  the  woman,  gorgeously  arrayed,  and 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  holding  the  ^^  cup  in 
her  hand  full  of  abominations,"  rides  upon  the  <^  scarlet-colored 
beast,"  is  not  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future !  Ood  reigns,  and 
the  E^ble  and  its  institutions  will  prevail  and  fill  the  world  with 
light  and  happiness,  and  peeans  of  glory !  This  is  Heaven's  high 
purpose,  and  it  must  and  will  stand. 

V.  I  close  by  adyerttng  briefly  to  the  probdUe  effecU  of  our 
labors  in  the  cause  of  WesUm  education. 

Had  I  time,  and  Were  it  necessary,  I  should  love  to  dwell  on  the 
almost  morally  certain  results, — should  it  be  fully  and  fiedthfully 
executed,*-of  our  scheme  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation in  the  States  and  Territories  embraced  in  the  operations  of 
our  Board.  The  enterprise  is  loudly  called  for,  and,  by  those 
who  have  studied  it  most,  fully  approved ;  and  Eastern  philanthro- 
pists who  have  money  to  spare  for  any  field,  I  believe  will  carry 
on  this  enterprise,  and  God  will  bless  it.  But  what  mind  short  of 
the  Infinite  can  estimate  the  fruits  of  these  doings,  as  they  shall 
hereafter  cover  the  soil  where  the  seed  is  first  deposited, — as  a 
return  of  blessings,  not  less  rich  and  abundant,  shall  make  glad  the 
older  portions  of  our  country, — and  the  joyous  harvest-home  be 
shouted  across  every  continent,  and  reach  the  remotest  islands  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

Look  then,  for  one  moment,  at  these  results,  in  this  diree-fold 
relation, — as  they  will  affect  the  West,  our  'country  at  large,  and 
the  world  we  inhabit.  Had  I  the  talent  ibr  such  an  execution,  I 
would  present  a  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,or  rather  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  which  would  elevate  our  enterimse  to  a  commiinding 
pinnacle  where  it  ought  to  stand,  and  bring  it  out  in  a  radiance  of 
light,  till  every  eye  should  be  attracted  by  its  imposing  moral  gran- 
deur! We  are  at  work  for  ages  to  come, in  the  presentworld,  andfi>r 
the  ages  which  are  always  coming,  and  never  waste  away,  in  another ! 

Survey  this  broad  and  beauteous  valley,  a  half  century  or  a 
oentury  hence,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  fancies  put  in 
motion  by  this  Board,  filled  with  schools  of  every  order,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  higher  seminaries  for  instruction  in  science,  and 
classical  literature,  and  theological  learning.  Its  population 
may  then  be  computed  by  hundreds  of  oullions,:— and  these  vast 
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makitades  enlightened,  industrious  and  happy.  The  institutions 
of  knowledge  and  piety  we  sustain,  will  send  out  their  streams  to 
bless  the  land,  and  science  and  religion  will  mingle  their  waters  to 
refresh  a  grateful  people.  What  more  benign  or  blessed  wodc 
could  we  project  or  accomplish,  than  to  plant  another  New  Eng- 
land, or  raise  up  such  a  population  as  New  England  has  furnished 
in  some  other  portions  of  our  counjtry,  beyond  the  mountains  1  If 
we  do  our  duty  to  the  West,  that  smiling  valley,  while  the  world 
stands,  will  reap  the  benefits  of  our  well-timed  labors. 

Nor  will  these  blessings  be  confined  to  that  valley.  A  reflex 
influence  may  be  looked  for.  We  ourselves,  and  all  the  East,  and 
aU  thisL  American  Republic,  till  the  last  ages  of  our  confederacy, 
will  share  in  the  consequences  of  every  wisely  directed  blow  in 
the  Western  field.  I  have  said,  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
our  country  are  to  be, — and  at  no  remote  period, — ^the  majority, 
and  give  us  laws,  and  give  us  rulers ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  government,  we  must  feel  our  full  share  of  the  influence  of 
their  wisdom  or  fdly.  If  they  are  intelligent  and  pious,  and  stand 
in  their  place,  and  discharge  their  social  responsibilities,  in  the 
great  brothertiood  of  this  Republic,  we  are  blessed  as  well  aa 
they.  When  the  anthem  of  gladness  shall  be  lifted  up  in  that 
valley,  and  be  shouted  from  the  great  Appalachian  chain  to  the 
nigged  diflfs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  shall  roll  down  the 
western  slope  to  the  shores  of  the  mighty  Pacific,  we  too,  on  the 
Atlantic  borders,  shall  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  loud  choral  hal^ 
elujah !  The  cup  of  their  happiness  will  also  be  ours.  By  their 
intelligence  and  prosperity,  our  whole  nation  will  be  protected  and 
saved. 

If  any  would  estimate  correctly  the  influence  of  the  hi^er  insti- 
tutions of  learning  upon  the  future  destinies  of  the  West,  he  must 
examine  and  see  what  they  have  done  for  the  East.  They  have 
made  New  England  and  the  other  northern  Atlantic  States  what 
they  are.  Their  agency  in  civilization  and  the  progress  of  society 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Take  a  few  facts.  ^^  More  than  half  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  first  sixty  years  of  its 
existence,  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  the  first  twelve  years,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  during  the  first  thirty 
years."  Of  the  eight  hundred  graduates  of  Middlebury  College, 
nearly  one  half  Have  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  office,  and 
twenty-three  have  entered  the  foreign  missionary  field.  In  civil 
life  tha  long  list  of  governors,  senators,  justices  of  the  Supre 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  judges  of  the  highest  State  courts^ 
disting^hed  members  of  Congress,  and  the  lights  of  medical  and 
legal  science,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  pre-eminent  importance  of 
these  and  other  similar  institutions. 

Nor  is  the  world  to  be  excluded  firom  those  blessings  which  ^wre 
are  endeayoring  to  secure,  under  God,  for  our  Western  brethren. 
Remote  nations,  and  unborn  and  distant  ages,  may  be  sharers  in 
our  success  or  defeat.    The  poet  hath  said  of  ^^  mercy"--* 

"  It  is  twice  bleas'd.— 
It  blesseth  him  that  gires,  and  him  that  takesJ* 

But  the  truth  would  not  be  marred,  if  the  poetry  should  be,  if  we 
were  to  affirm,  that  it  is  indeed  tkrice  blessed, — it  not  only  blesses 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,  but  it  blesses  those  who  witness 
the  noble  deed,  and  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The 
world  becomes  the  ultimate  gainer*  The  reflex  action  rests  not 
alone  upon  the  benefactor.  Every  generous.  Christian  enterprise 
becomes  a  glowing,  radiant  point,  from  which  rays  of  light  snd 
truth  are  sent  out,  through  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle, 
to  cheer  and  bless  the  race.  I  have  long  believed,  that  Grod  directed 
our  forefathers  to  the  bleak  coast  of  New  England,  and  planted 
their  feet  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and,  after  having  deeply 
schooled  them  in  the  lessons  of  adversity,  made  them  a  prosperous 
and  happy  people,  that  they  may  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  And  they  have  been  the  pio^ 
neers  from  this  continent,  in  this  work.  Their  incipient  doings 
and  sacrifices  have  been  blessed.  But  we  need  the  West  with  us. 
We  need  their  talents,  and  influence,  and,  future  resources*  We 
need  their  future  men  and  means.  Indeed,  we  need  the  nation 
with  us.  And  this  co-operation  can  be  secured  only  by  the  united 
influence  of  knowledge  and  religion.  If  the  experiment  of  popu- 
lar institutions  and  a  free  Christianity  should  fail  here,  it  will  fail 
because  the  nation,  in  its  far  distant  and  extending  borders,  is  per- 
mitted to  be  overrun  by  ignorance  and  impiety.  And  should  this 
experiment  fail,  it  would  be  a  dark  day  to  the  nations.  It  would 
be  like  another  earthly  apostasy,  or  the  fall  of  another  morning 
star  from  Heaven!  But  let  the  colleges,  and  academies,  and 
schools,  and  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  best  portions  of  the  £ast, 
be  spread  all  over  our  Western  country,  and,  under  the  Divine 
protection,  they  are  safe,  and  we  are  safe,  and  this  land  will  send 
forth,  under  the  banner  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  trained  and  mig^hty 
army  to  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  subjugation  of  the  world. 
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COLLEGES  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 


LETTER  I. 


Pittificid,  Maat.,  1847. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — When  I  address  these  letters  to 
you,  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  friend,  to  a  plain 
man,  who  works  and  thinks  for  himself,  and  who  repre- 
sents a  large  class  whom  I  wish  to  reach.  I  am  wishing 
to  speak  to  you,  in  these  pages,  just  as  I  would  talk  at 
your  own  pleasant  fireside.  Your  highest  honor,  as  is 
mine,  and  that  which  we  esteem  our  highest  glory,  is 
that  we  hope  we  love  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 

You  have  noticed  that  among  the  objects  for  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  in  our  congregation  to  con- 
tribute. Colleges  come  in,  associated  with  Theological 
Seminaries ;  and  we  are  told  that  these  are  so  essential 
for  the  West,  that  a  Society  is  organized  expressly  for 
this  olject,  and  that  we  are  annually  to  be  called  upon 
to  give  of  our  substance  to  these  Institutions.  And 
though  you  have  made  no  complaint  to  me,  yet  I  have 
thought  that  you  and  others  looked  as  if  you  would  say, 
"  My  Pastor,  I  don't  quite  understand  this.  To  sustain 
Colleges  at  the  West,  is  to  be  a  prodigious  burden  on  the 
Church  of  God.    It  seeme  to  be  a  roundabout  way  of 
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doing  good.  It  seems  to  be  calling  upon  us  to  give  our 
money  to  rear  up  piles  of  brick  and  mortar — to  educate 
Lawyers  and  Doctors — to  educate  rich  men's  sons — to 
buy  libraries  and  apparatus — to  do  that  which  belongs 
to  worldly  men  and  to  the  State  to  do ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  not  doing  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  when 
I  give  and  pray  for  the  Home  Missionary  or  the  Foreign 
Missionary  cause.  When  we  send  out  the  word  of  God, 
or  the  living  preacher,  or  the  religious  book,  we  know 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  then  laboring  directly  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  see  how  it  is 
the  same  work  to  rear  up  a  College  !  It  will  be  a  fear- 
ful burden  for  the  churches  to  sustain,  and  before  you 
call  upon  them  to  do  it,  you  must  give  them  plain,  com- 
mon-sense reasons  for  it." 

\  Now,  my  friend,  this  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
I  wish,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  meet  these  and 
all  other  objections  which  are  raised ;  and  I  hope  to  do 
it  in  such  a. way  as  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  conscience  of  yourself,  and  of  all  who  are  like 
you— of  whom  I  wish  there  were  maiiy  more  than  there 
are. 

The  two  great  institutions  on  which  the  moral  des- 
tinies of  this  fallen  world  rest,  are  the  family  and  the 
Church.  Both  were  appointed  by  God,  and  both  were 
to  be  perpetual.  The  responsibilities  of  the  former  he 
has  laid  upon  parents ;  for  the  oversight  and  instruction  of 
the  latter,  he  has  appointed  ministers  of  religion.  In  all 
ages,  these  ministers  have  had  their  qualifications  speci- 
fied and  their  duties  marked  out.  These  religious  teach- 
ers, according  to  the  Bible,  have  two  great  ends  at 
which  they  are  to  aim ;  viz.,  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
God's  people,  and  they  mudt  therefore  be  pious  men ; 
and  to  teach  the  revelation  ^f  God,  to  make  known  his 


character,  and  to  defend  his  truth.  A  worldly  man  can- 
not do  the  former,  and  ignorance  cannot  teach  and  en- 
lighten. To  combine  these  two  ends,  and  have  them 
proportionate,  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  inherit  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  All  know 
that  ignorance  cannot  instruct:  stupidity  cannot  en- 
lighten. Narrow  views  cannot  expand  the  minds  of 
others. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  though  a  whole 
tribe  of  Israel  was  set  apart  to  be  teachers  and  min- 
isters of  religion,  yet  it  was  found  that  they  needed  more 
education,  and  therefore,  under  Samuel,  Colleges,  or 
*^  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  as  they  are  called,  were  estab- 
lished by  inspired  men :  and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  Church  of  God  to  make 
special  eflbrts  to  educate  her  ministers.  In  accordsueice 
with  this,  the  Puritans  were  most  anxious  and  careful  in 
educating  their  religious  teachers.  If  the  object  were 
merely  to  have  an  order  of  men  who  could  offer  a  bullock 
on  the  altar,  or  who  could  burn  incense,  or  even  read  a 
prayer-book  and  the  Scriptures  publicly,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  must 
be  men  fully  up  to  their  age — they  must  be  leaders — 
they  must  be  expounders  and  defenders  of  God's  truth, 
and  they  must  he  competent  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
the  most  gifted  minds  on  the  stage  of  life  with  them. 
The  first  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  T^re  in- 
structed by  Christ  himself  for  three  years,  and  then 
they  had  the  supernatural  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  life,  to  bring  the  teachings  of  Christ  back  to 
their  memory.  How  long  would  the  congregations  in 
this  re^on  be  held  together  by  ministers  whose  minds 
were  undisciplined,  and  who  were  uninformed  men  ? 

Perhaps  you  would  concede  all  this,  and  yet  ask. 


Why  may  not  the  ministry  educate  itself?  Why  must 
the  Church  take  the  responsibility  and  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating her  ministry  ?  A  plain  question.  And  I  reply, 
Because  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  so  ordered  it,  that  his 
ministers,  as'  a  general  things  are  from  the  poor.  They 
have  been  born,  have  lived,  and  have  died  poor  men. 
This  is  so  well  understood,  that  you  do  not  think  of 
looking  to  the  great  commercial  city,  nor  to  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  to  furnish  them ;  and  when  you  do  find  such, 
tliey  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  leader  of 
Israel  was  the  son  of  a  poor  slave.  The  Father  of  the 
Reformation  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  The  Apostles  were 
poor  men.  A  little  mountain  town  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  soil  is  the  hardest,  and  the  climate  severe, 
and  the  luxuries  few,  has  raised  up  and  sent  out  between 
twenty  and  thirty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  as  many 
years.  I  need  not  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  thing. 
As  a  fact,  you  know  that  not  many  rich  are  either  willing 
or  prepared  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  ministers  at  our 
altars  must  be  men  who  can  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers.  They  must  be  men  of  self-denial.  They  must 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  poor ;  and,  lest  they  be 
lifted  up  and  forsake  the  ministry  when  the  storm  comes, 
they  must  eat  from  the  altar  and  live  on  what  their  people 
give  them.  Most  of  those  who  are  laboring  among  the 
heathen,  and  who  are  the  living  ministry  at  home,  are 
men  q£  this  description.  And  a  wise  provision  it  is. 
How  could  a  Redeemer  sympathize  with  a  poor  man, 
and  be  touched  with  his  infirmities,  had  he  never  himself 
been  laid  in  a  manger,  or  been  too  poor  to  give  his  dis- 
ciples any  thing  better  than  the  raw  grain  in  the  field, 
or  to  have  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head  ?  We  want 
our  ministers  to  be  poor  men,  and  to  come  from  that 
class  in  the  community.     They,  probably,  always  will 
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come  from  this  class.  And  if  a  poor  man  gives  that 
which  no  money  can  buy — if  he  gives  his  son  to  the 
Lord — can  the  Church  do  less  than  qualify  him  for  the 
work  to  which  he  is  dedicated  ?  Has  not  Hannah  done 
her  part  when  she  gives  her  only  jewel  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  ?  Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  poor  widow 
on  one  of  our  hill-sides,  who  lived  in  a  humble  dwelling. 
Just  at  sunset,  in  our  cold  winters,  she  might  be  seen 
out,  cutting  her  own  wood,  and  carrying  it  in  for  the 
night.  Honored  woman  !  She  had  lent  her  son  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  was  now  in  College,  and  she  was  living 
alone,  and  denying  herself,  that  she  might  aid  him  to  fit 
himself  for  the  ministry !  He  has  since  filled  a  most 
important  post,  and  been,  probably,  second  to  very  few 
in  our  day,  in  usefulness.  What  do  you  say  ?  Should 
not  the  Church  provide  for  the  education  of  such  men  ? 
The  most  useful  and  eminent  ministers  whom  you  and  I 
know  were  poor,  and  are  poor  men.  They  must  be 
educated  by  the  Church,  or  we  must  rely  on  the  rich  to 
furnish  our  ministers,  which  they  will  never  do ; — or  we 
must  have  ignorance  and  stupidity  set  to  watch,  defend, 
and  build  up  the  Jerusalem  of  God. 


LETTER  11. 


My  Dear  Sir, — There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  destiny  of 
this  country,  that  I  fear  we  shall  become  sick  of  the 
repetition  long  before  we  have  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  subject.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  sowed  here  the 
seed  of  a  new  order  of  things.  They  founded  an  em- 
pire, with  a  government  so  free  and  easy,  that  no  good 
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citizen  feels  the  burden ;  and  so  comprehensive,  that  as 
fast  as  a  new  State  grosvs  up,  its  form  of  government  is 
all  provided,  and  the  child  has  only  to  put  on  the  work- 
ing-dress of  manhood.  We  have  not  to  devise  a  govern- 
ment, or  to  make  any  new  experiments  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  empire  founded  by  them,  to  be  indefinite 
in  extent,  is  to  be  based  on  religion  and  intelligence. 
Thus,  from  the  very  first,  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
Schools  of  Learning  have  been  the  first  thing  to  be  pro- 
vided for, — the  most  prominent  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  all  our  New  England  villages.  Protestant 
Christianity,  intelligence,  and  civil  freedom  were  thus 
yoked  together ;  and  together  is  their  destiny  bound  up. 
The  Puritan  drew  his  spirit  from  the  Word  of  God,  and 
quenched  his  thirst  with  the  waters  that  flow  from 
under  the  altar  of  God. 

The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  has  created  New  England. 
It  has  planted  our  churches,  reared  our  schools  and 
Colleges,  created  our  intelligence,  made  labor  honoraUe, 
drawn  us  into  the  habit  of  untiring  industry,  and  given 
us  sweet  homes,  if  not  wealth.  This  same  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  is  the  life-blood  of  the  land.  The  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  now  numbering,  probably,  not  less  than 
five  millions,  are  scattered  through  all  the  land,  and 
carrying  with  them  the  leaven  which  our  fathers  brought 
across  the  waters  in  the  Mayflower.  You  can  see  this 
leaven  at  work  wherever  you  go ;  and  the  spirit  and  the 
principles  which  have  made  Massachusetts,  must,  and 
with  God's  blessing,  will,  pervade  the  land.  Protestant 
Christianity  can  do  its  work  in  no  way  but  by  filling 
the  community  with  light. 

But  that  which  now  immediately  engrosses  the  at- 
tention of  good  people,  is  the  West — the  West.  By  the 
West,  I  now  mean— not  a  continent  extending  to  the 
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Pacific,  but  I  mean  the  territory  which  is  watered  by 
the  Mississippi  and  his  branches.  In  this  territory  the 
whole  population  of  Europe  might  be  set  down,  and 
there  would  be  room  enough  and  food  enough.  It  now 
contains  nearly  ten  millions.  But  the  most  remote 
man  in  Europe  can  reach  it  in  one  or  two  months,  at 
farthest.  Into  it,  Europe  is  pouring  a  flood — noblemen 
and  beggars,  the  enlightened  and  the  outcast,  the  good 
citizen  and  the  scape-gallows.  No  class  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  world  which  is  not  represented  here.  Errorists, 
of  every  name  and  description,  centre  here.  The  good 
people  of  the  land  have  felt  that  they  must  be  content 
to  see  this  the  battle-field  on  which  the  principles  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded,  and  their  antagonist 
principles,  popery  and  despotism,  are  to  have  their  con- 
test. A  contest  it  will  be,  and  such  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen.  The  questions  involved  are,  whether 
over  this  land  there  shall  be  free  churches,  free  schools, 
free  institutions,  light  and  intelligence,  Or,  whether  civil 
liberty  shall  be  destroyed,  our  churches  be  turned  into 
cloisters  and  nunneries,  and  the  mutterings  of  monks 
and  the  counting  of  beads  take  the  place  of  enlightened 
teaching,  and  intelligent  prayer  and  praise :  whether  it 
shall  be  a  nation,  a  century  hence,  living  by  its  virtue 
and  intelligence  and  religion,  or  a  congregated  mass  of 
millions,  fed  by  superstition,  groaning  under  spiritual 
and  civil  despotism,  and  rending  the  heavens  with  their 
groans  of  bondage. 

These  questions,  at  times,  press  upon  the  good 
people  at  the  East  with  great  power,  and  they  feel  that 
they  must  do  something  for  the  West.  These  seasons 
of  anxiety  have  produced  spasmodic  efforts.  At  one 
time  we  rise  up  to  fill  the  valley  of  the  great  Father 
of  Waters  with  Sabbath  schools.     At  another  time,  we 
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undertake  to  enlighten  and  Christianize  it  with  tracts 
and  the  books  of  the  colporteur.    These  are  good  things 
in  their  places,  and  I  bid  them  God-speed.     But  they 
can  no  more  create  the  West,  and  make  it  what  it  must 
be  in  order  to  save  the  nation  and  our  hopes,  than  a 
few  crumbs,  thrown  from  a  rich  man's  table,  can  give 
bone  and  muscle  to  an  army  of  strong  working  men. 
We  must  have   means   more  commensurate  with  the 
work  to  be  done.     We  are  in  danger  of  feeling  that 
the  enemy  is  upon  us,  and  we  must  go  out  at  once  and 
fight  him ;  more  anxious  to  do  battle,  than  to  possess 
the   best  weapons  of  warfare.     But   I   beg  you,  my 
friend,  to  recollect,  that  our  main  dependence  in  this 
warfare  must  not  be  on  Sabbath  schools,  nor  on  reli- 
gious tracts  and  books.     These  are  the  light  arms  of 
the  Church — very  convenient,  and  often  very  powerful. 
We  make  no  objection  to  them  in  their  places ;  but  it 
is  idle  to  think  that  with  these  we  can  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  society  at  the  West,  and  make  them  stable. 
Why,  there  are  in  this  valley,  nearly  a  million  of  persons 
who  cannot  read  or  write.     What  will  books  do  for 
these  ?     Their  children  cannot  read ;  and  this  number 
is  every  day  increasing.     Talk  of  books  !    Who  does  not 
know,  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  not  generally  a 
reading  people?     They  are  intelligent,  but  illiterate. 
They  will  not  allow  a  minister  to  read  bis  sermon,  and 
prefer  the  crudities  of  an  extempore  sermon,  to  any 
that  can  be  read  to  them.     What  they  want  is  limng 
men, — the  living  voice  of  the  living  preacher.     Him  they 
will  hear.     You  may  send  them  the  writings  of  Baxter, 
if  you  please,  it  is  well :  but  still,  it  is  the  livif^  Baxter 
that  they  need — the  living  epistle  of  Christ,  whose  voice 
and  sympathies  they  can  feel. 

The  Roman  Catholics  understand  this.     They  do 
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not  expect  to  gaiD  the  West,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
country,  by  any  spasmodic  efforts*  They  are  building 
forts  and  filling  them  with  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
are  manning  them  with  great  care.  In  other  words, 
they  are  building  great  Colleges  and  Schools  all  over  the 
Talley, — not  to  educate  the  Catholics — they  never  do 
that;  but  that  they  may  educate  the  children  of  the 
Protestant  community,  and  thus  undermine  all  our 
hopes*  What  expense  have  they  spared  to  found  these 
institutions?  They  number  in  the  United  States  24 
literary  institutions  for  young  men^  of  which  13  are  col- 
leges "  regularly  organized  ;"  21  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions ;  66  female  academies ;  834  priests  on  the  ground, 
including  2  archbishops,  23  bishops,  and  1  vicar  apos- 
tolic ;  besides  nunneries  and  mummery-houses,  I  know 
not  how  many*  Their  great  field  is  the  West.  In  rear- 
ing these  colleges  and  schools,  they  are  calculating  for 
a  long  warfare,  and  for  the  moulding  of  society,  as  they 
desire. 

Now  can  you  doubt,  for  a  moment,  what  instru- 
mentality we  need  for  the  same  ground  ?  What  we 
want  is  men,  living  heralds  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ — men  who  are  born  of  God,  and  educated 
thoroughly  for  the  day  in  which  they  live.  And  these 
we  cannot  raise  up  except  by  having  Colleges  and 
Schools  of  the  very  first  order.  Suppose  you  were  to- 
day set  down  at  the  West,  in  the  midst  of  a  great, 
heterogeneous  population,  and  it  was  laid  upon  you  to 
solve  the  problem  how  you  could  do  most  good  for 
that  community,  now,  and  for  ages  to  come!  What 
would  you  do  ?  Would  you  not  look  back  and  see  how 
the  first  foundations  of  your  beloved  New  England  were 
laid  ?  If  you  say,  "  Yes,'' — ^then  I  can  tell  you  what 
you  would  do,  and  how  you  would  solve  the  difiScult 
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question.  Yon  would  say,  <<  First,  plant  the  local  Church, 
with  an  educated,  able  pastor ;  next,  rear  the  School- 
house  near  the  church,  free  to  all,  where  the  children 
could  be  religiously  instructed.  Next,  you  would  say, 
rear  the  College,  where  we  may  raise  up  sons  of  the 
prophets,  who  shall  each  become  the  centre  of  light, 
intelligence  and  religion  (and  which  can  be  multiplied 
only  as  Colleges  have  prepared  able  pastors) — as  our 
pastor  is  in  his  sphere.  Let  these  local  churches  be 
multiplied,  and  these  free  schools  go  with  them,  till  the 
land  is  occupied  ;  and  let  the  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries  be  raised  up  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  to 
educate  a  Christian  ministry!"  This  would  be  your* 
plan,  if  you  were  as  wise  a  man  as  I  think  you  are. 
And  if  you  could  not  sustain  this  pastor,  you  would  beg 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  aid  you :  and  if  you 
could  not  find  a  teacher  for  your  school,  you  would  beg 
one  to  come  from  the  East  to  aid  you ;  and  if  you 
could  not  sustain  your  College,  or  your  Theological 
School,  you  would  ask  the  enlightened  and  the  great* 
hearted  to  aid  you.  Your  notes  of  appeal  would  be 
loud,  and  long,  and  earnest.  You  could  not  meet  the 
responsibilities  which  God  in  his  providence  laid  upon 
you  by  any  thing  short  of  this.  And  this  is  just  what 
we  wish  to  do.  The  local  Church  is  the  nucleus  of  all 
our  system.  Then  the  Free  School,  to  educate  the 
whole  community  ;  and  the  College  and  Theological 
School,  to  raise  up  wise  and  able  teachers  of  religion. 
When  we  make  our  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Western 
Colleges,  it  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  so  wisely  laid  by 
our  fathers;  and  which  has  worked  so  admirably,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  in  New  England. 
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LETTER  III. 


Mt  Dear  Sir, — It  is  settled,  I  presume,  in  your 
mind,  as  well  as  in  mine,  that  to  carry  out  the  plan  de- 
vised by  our  fathers,  our  local  churches  must  be  so  many 
centres  of  light,  safety,  and  salvation.  These  churches 
must  each  have  a  pastor  or  overseer;  and  these  men 
must  be  thoroughly  educated.  They  must  be  teachers 
in  theology,  and  every  church  must  be  a  kind  of  theo- 
logical school.  Without  thorough  discipline  of  mind, 
they  cannot  take  the  lead  in  influence.  The  amount 
of  discipline,  hard  thinking,  and  mental  furniture  which 
each  teacher  must  have,  is  far  greater  than  any  one  can 
imagine  who  has  not  occupied  his  station.  He  must 
^^  prove  all  things,"  and  then  ^^  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  I  feel  that  1  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  the 
thought,  that  we  must  have  able  pastors,  and  they  must 
be  thoroughly  furnished.  To  this  every  good  man  will 
yield  his  assent.  The  only  question  on  which  we  can 
differ  is,  Jre  Colleges  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this^ 
and  are  they  the  best  means  we  can  use  ? 

I  reply  that  Colleges,  or  something  answering  to 
them,  have  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  wisest  minds 
the  Church  has  had,  ever  since  the  days  of  Samuel.  We 
have  tried  the  system  in  this  country  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  found  to  work  admirably.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  experience  of  the  world  in  all  ages. 
All  our  Colleges  at  the  North  were  founded  by  good 
men  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  an  able  ministry.  We 
have  looked  to  this  point  almost  solely  in  planting  them. 
We  endow  them,  so  that  the  teaching,  the  use  of  books 
and  apparatus,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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<^  But  why  could  not  an  able  ministry  be  trained  up 
by  private  teaching  ?" 

I  will  tell  you  in  a  word :  For  three  plain  reasons. 
1 .  Because  no  private  teacher  could  have  the  books  and 
apparatus  sufficient  to  instruct  in  all  the  branches,  or  if 
he  did)  his  outlay  must  be  so  great  that  his  charges 
must  be  enormously  heavy.  2.  No  one  man  is  or  can 
be  qualified  to  teach  all  branches.  There  must  be  a 
division  in  teaching,  and  it  is  as  much  as  one  man  can 
do,  to  teach  one  thing  well.  If  it  takes  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  to  make  and  perfect  a  common 
needle,  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  one  man's  being  able 
to  educate  ministers.  3.  You  know  that  when  you 
and  I  sit  down  and  talk  over  a  subject,  we  learn  much 
faster  than  when  we  sit  down  alone  and  think  about  it. 
Mind  excites  and  stimulates  mind,  and  creates  thought ; 
and  the  excitement  of  having  young  men  together  in 
classes,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  upon  each  other^ 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  have  thought  that  we  might  have  joint-stock 
companies  formed,  which  might  educate  cheaper  and 
more  efficiently,  without  all  the  expense  of  endowing 
Colleges.  Let  us  look  at  this  a  moment.  Suppose  a 
company  were  formed  in  this  county  to  take  the  place 
of  Williams  College.  Let  it  attempt  to  educate  100 
students,  (that  College  has  nearly  twice  the  number.) 
Suppose  the  capital  to  be  ;^60,000  only.  To  get  men 
to  subscribe,  and  to  make  the  stock  equal  to  money,  you 
must  have  about  10  per  cent,  interest.  You  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  take  stock  at  a  lower  rate.  The  interest, 
then,  to  the  stockholders  is  ^^5,000.  Suppose  the  teachers 
receive  ;^4,000.  You  must  now  charge  each  student 
;^90  annually  for  tuition^  before  you  make  any  charge 
for  books,  board,  fuel^  lights,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.     Do 
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you  not  see  at  once,  that  this  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  our  bemg  able  to  raise  up  a  ministry  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  Church  ?  But  suppose  we  could  en- 
dure the  expense,  where  is  the  security  that  such  a 
company  would  not  place  unsanctified  men  in  the  chair 
of  instruction,  and  thus  give  the  devil  the  opportunity 
which  he  desires,  by  which  to  raise  up  his  own  leaders 
for  the  army  of  Christ  ?  And  this  brings  me  to  say, 
that  our  object  being  to  raise  up  a  faithful  and  able 
ministry,  we  may  not  have  our  Colleges  controlled  by 
the  State,  nor  by  worldly  men.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
State  can  plan  and  act  as  we  do,  having  the  great  aim 
of  her  Colleges  to  train  up  a  ministry  for  Jesus  Christ. 
These  Colleges  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of 
God.  They  must  be  reared  and  sustained  by  her 
prayers  and  contributions,  guided  by  her  wisdom,  and 
instructed  by  her  best  sons.  They  ever  have  been,  and 
they  are  now,  and  they  are  to  be,  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Our  Churches  have  never  refused  to  give  up  their  roost 
valued  pastors  to  be  instructors  in  these  Colleges.  They 
have  also  had  peculiar  joy  in  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  revived  in  them  from  time  to  time.  Besides  you 
well  know  that  the  power  of  education  is  a  prodigious 
power.  Let  a  cross-grained,  bull-headed  fellow  attempt 
to  instruct  one  of  our  district  schools  for  a  single  winter, 
and  what  mischief  does  he  do !  He  makes  impressions 
and  creates  prejudices  in  the  school,  which  a  lifetime 
cannot  effece.  Education  is  the  grand  pioneer  in  the 
onward  progress  of  the  <*  sacramental  hosts"  of  Grod  in 
its  inroads  upon  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  The  Church 
must  have  this  power.  God  has  given  it  to  her,  and 
most  calamitous  for  this  world  will  that  day  be,  when 
she  relinquishes  this  power.     All  our  instructions  to  our 
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missionaries  go  on  the  principle  that  education  is  a  vast 
power,  which  they  are  to  be  prompt  to  seize  upon. 

But,  perhaps  you  will  say,  "  Why  must  our  Churches 
be  called  upon,  to  endow  and  raise  up  Colleges  in  which 
to  educate  lawyers  and  physicians  ?''  "  I  hope,"  said 
a  good  man,  as  he  handed  his  dollar  for  this  cause,  <<  1 
hope  that  this  will  not  go  to  educate  lawyers J^^  The  feel- 
ing of  the  good  man  was  a  natural  one.  Let  us  look  at  it 
in  its  true  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  must 
have  lawyers  and  physicians ;  and  they  must  be  edu- 
cated by  somebody.  Which  is  wisdom, — to  have  them 
brought  under  the  power  of  an  education  strictly 
Christian,  which  will  exert  a  silent  influence  upon 
them  through  life — imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church — trained  by  her  intellectual  principles,  breath- 
ing in  her  atmosphere,  or,  to  have  them  cast  off  to  be 
educated  under  the  influence  of  infidelity,  or  even  of 
teachers  who  live  for  this  world  alone  ?  What  an  in- 
conceivable difference  would  it  make  in  this  nation, 
if  all  who  have  studied  law  or  niedicine,  or  become 
teachers,  had  been  educated  in  schools  not  controlled 
by  the  piety  of  the  Church  of  God?  Who  can  tell 
how  many  silken  cords  have  bound  these  spirits,  and 
made  them  the  friends  of  good  order,  of  law,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Sabbath  and  of  good  things,  and  which 
cords  were  fastened  upon  them  while  receiving  their 
education  ?  At  Yale  College,  6387,  according  to  the 
last  triennial  catalogue  (1844),  have  been  educated. 
Of  these,  1594  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Multitudes  of  those  who  did  not  become  ministers, 
have  been  exceedingly  useful — pillars  in  the  church 
and  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  very  different 
would  the  influence  of  the  same  men  have  been,  had 
they  been  trained  in  a  College  not  reared  and  endowed 
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for  the  purpose  of  educating  an  able  ministry.  But  I 
ba?e  DO  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  influence  of  this 
Christian  education  upon  these  men  is  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  the  Church  has  expended  on  that  College, 
even  if  not  a  single  minister  had  been  educated.  Are 
we  not  acting  on  the  principle  in  all  our  plans  as 
Christians,  that  we  are  to  influence  and  carry  with  us 
as  many  as  we  possibly  can  ?  Suppose  no  one  except 
the  people  of  God,  in  this  place,  kept  the  Sabbath,  or 
went  up  to  public  worship  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  have  her  house  of  worship,  and  her 
pastor  and  teacher  ?  And  if  she  can  have  that  great  mass 
of  mind  in  the  place, — constituting  the  great  sphere  of 
his  usefulness — brought  into  the  house  of  God,  and 
under  the  truth  of  God  with  her,  is  it  not  better  P  Is 
not  one  object  in  having  the  pulpit  well  manned,  and 
all  this  Sabbath  apparatus  provided,  that  the  world 
may  thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  ? 
Would  not  a  Church  forget  herself  greatly,  were  she 
alone  to  make  provision  for  the  spiritual  education  of 
her  own  children  ?  Now  this  is  precisely  the  principle 
on  which  she  acts  when  she  rears  a  College  to  educate 
her  ministers,  and  yet  makes  provisions  so  ample,  that 
all  the  mind  which  is  educated  in  the  land,  may  be 
trained  under  the  most  decided  Christian  influence. 
Your  own  plans  at  home  answer  the  objection.  The 
education  of  lawyers  and  physicians  and  teacheis  ifi 
oar  Colleges,  is  incidentcU  to  the  great  object  which  we 
have  in  view  in  establishing  and  endowing  them  ;  but 
it  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  I 
feel  confident,  that  the  moment  you  look  at  the  subject 
in  this  light,  you  will  rejoice  that  while  the  Church  is 
doing  so  much  good  directly  by  educating  her  ministers, 
she  can  do  so  much  indirectly  for  the  good  of  the  human 
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family.  I  might  add,  that  the  frequency  of  revivals  in 
our  Colleges — for  which  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  is 
annually  observed — the  number  converted  in  College, 
and  the  number  who  are  converted  after  leaving  College, 
and  who  thus  greatly  increase  the  number  of  faithful 
ministers,  more  than  strengthens  my  argument.  About 
one-fourth  of  those  w*ho  have  entered  the  ministry  from 
one  of  our  best  New  England  Colleges  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  are  known  to  have  been  converted 
while  in  College,  and  doubtless,  the  records  of  other 
Colleges  would  show  a  similar  result ;  and  take  the 
community  as  a  whole,  there  is  nothing  like  the  same 
number  of  conversions  that  there  is  among  these  young 
men  in  College. 


LETTER  IV. 


My  Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  your 
mind — I  know  it  has  to  the  minds  of  others — ^that,  in 
rearing  and  sustaining  a  College,  the  Church  has  to 
educate  rich  men's  sons,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
rich  receive  very  much  aid  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  we 
bring  the  expenses  down  very  low.  Do  I  state  the  ob- 
jection clearly  ?     Let  me  answer  it  as  clearly. 

Suppose  it  be  so, — that  we  do  educate  rich  men's 
sons  at  Colleges  which  are  reared  up  to  educate  a  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Ought  not  these  to  be  educated,  and 
well  educated,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  training  ?  If  you  were  to  build  a  dam  over 
the  beautiful  river  that  flows  at  your  door,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  your  fields,  and  thus 
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you  fertilize  and  beautify  your  own  lands,  would  you 
ol^ect,  if)  in  doing  so,  you  also  fertilized  the  lands  of 
your  rich  neighbor, — and  more  especially,  if  he  gave  a 
part  of  his  increase  to  the  cause  of  religion  ?  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  do  it,  and  you  increase  the  products  of 
the  earth  in  so  doing.  To  carry  out  the  figure  a  little 
further,  suppose,  unless  you  did  overflow  his  lands,  also, 
they  would  be  barren,  and  dry,  and  unsightly,  but  by 
your  labor  they  become  fruitful  and  beautiful, — then, 
what  do  you  say  ?  But  allow  me  to  use  the  figure  once 
more.  Suppose  that  the  rich  man  sees  you  building 
your  dam,  and  he  says,  ^'  You  are  doing  a  good  work. 
Your  lands  will  give  your  children  more  bread ;  and 
since  you  have  begun  it,  I  will  also  put  in  and  be  at  a 
part  of  the  expense.'^  And  he  actually  furnishes  more 
than  his  share  of  the  expense,  and  you  thus  secure  a 
better  dam  than  you  could  build  without  his  aid.  Have 
you  now  any  objection  to  watering  his  fields  ?  This  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing.  The  Church  of  God 
plants  a  College  to  rear  up  an  able  ministry,  and  rich 
men  know  that  it  is  a  public  benefit,  and  they  know  it 
is  the  only  place  where  they  can  educate  their  own  sons, 
and  they  cheerfully  put  in  their  share,  and  more  than 
pay  for  what  we  do  (money  only  considered)  for  the 
education  of  their  sons.  So  that,  in  point  of  money,  we 
lose  nothing  by  the  operation,  but  gain  much,  as  we  se- 
cure better  endowed  Institutions. 

But  take  another  view  of  the  subject.  Is  it  a  matter 
of  no  interest  to  the  Church,  whether  the  sons  of  the 
rich  spend  their  youth  in  ostentatious  folly,  in  fashion- 
able amusements,  the  nine-pin  alley,  the  dance,  the 
chase,  the  horse-race,  or  whether  they  spend  their  youth 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  under  pious  teachers,  where 
night  and  morning  they  hear  the  word  of  God  read,  and 
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hear  prayer  offered  ?  Are  the  men  who  disgrace  their 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  themselves,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  by  intoxication,  and  profaneness,  and  brawls, 
—are  these  the  men  who  were  chastened  in  youth  in 
any  of  our  New  England  Colleges  ?  Is  it  no  gain  to 
the  cause  of  religion  to  have  these  young  men  educated 
with  the  sons  of  the  Church  and  by  the  Church  ? 

But  I  repeat  it — our  Colleges  are  chiefly  and  mainly 
institutions  designed  for  the  poor  and  those  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  not  for  the  rich.  What  College  in 
all  New  England  lives  by  its  tuition-fees  ?  What  one, 
whose  needful  expenses  are  not  more  than  double  what 
are  charged  to  the  students  ?  By  these  endowments, 
indigence  itself  can  drink  at  the  richest  fountains  of 
knowledge,  when,  without  these  endowments,  none  but 
the  rich  could  be  educated.  Our  Colleges  are  the  best 
possible  provision  for  the  rich,  but  are  emphatically  de- 
signed for  the  poor. 

And  here  let  me  say  another  thing.  We  have  no 
institutions  in  the  land  more  truly  republican  than  our 
Colleges.  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  here ;  but  no- 
where does  the  distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty 
vanish  so  soon,  and  appear  so  insignificant.  I  can  well 
remember  the  poor  youth  who  rang  the  bell,  and  waited 
on  tables,  and  occupied  the  recitation-room,  because  of 
his  poverty,  and  yet  in  a  class  of  nearly  a  hundred,  there 
was  no  one  more  respected,  honored,  or  courted  by  the 
rich.  Is  there  any  other  place  more  republican  than 
this  ?  Very  soon  is  the  lesson  learned  at  College,  that 
wealth  has  little  power  compared  with  knowledge.  Our 
most  important  posts,  in  New  England  certainly,  where 
we  lack  neither  intelligence  nor  wealth,  are  occupied  by 
those  who  were  poor  when  starting  in  life. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox — but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  richj 
except  in  Colleges  that  are  charitable  institutions.  To 
secure  the  education  of  the  wealthy,  you  must  bring  the 
means  down  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Suppose  * 
our  Colleges  were  not  endowed,  and  none  could  enjoy 
their  benefits  except  the  rich,  what  efforts  would  the 
rich  then  make  to  be  thoroughly  educated?  They 
would  feel  that  their  wealth  gave  them  a  standing,  and 
as  they  could  now  monopolize  both  wealth  and  educa- 
tion, what  would  they  do  ?  What,  but  the  hot-bed  of 
extravagance,  of  folly,  and  of  sin,  could  a  College  be, 
filled  with  young  men  too  indolent  for  bodily  or  mental 
labor  ?  But  let  the  rich  man's  son  compete  with 
the  poor  youth  who  is  aspiring  and  struggling  to  qualify 
himself  to  do  good,  and  he  will  find  that  he  must  study^ 
or  he  loses  all  standing.  Mind,  and  not  matter,  is  the 
standard  in  College,  and  take  away  poor  men's  sons, 
and  leave  only  the  rich  together,  and  you  can  never  ed- 
ucate them.  Is  not  this  plain  ?  I  was  lately  at  a  Col- 
lege commencement,  where  I  was  peculiarly  struck, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  young  man  who  came  on  the 
stage  to  speak.  He  had  one  of  the  brightest  eyes  and 
most  illuminated  countenance  ever  seen,  and  just  enough 
of  the  foreign  accent  to  show  that  he  was  a  foreigner  by 
birth.  He  delivered  his  oration,  and  so  thrilling  was 
the  voice,  and  so  beautiful  the  thoughts,  that  every  heart 
was  touched.  Great  statesmen  and  high  judges  were 
present,  and  their  hearts  were  bowed  and  they  shed  tears 
with  the  rest.  Who  was  the  noble  youth  ?  I  was  told 
that  his  father  is  a  poor  man — an  Irish  wood-sawyer  in 
a  neighboring  city  !  After  the  exercises  were  over,  I 
saw  his  poor  mother  walking  arm  in  arm  with  her  son, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  these  are  nature's  nobility !  These 
are  the  fruits  of  our  system  of  Colleges.  Blessed  system ! 
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where  the  rich  is  not  degraded  by  learning  the  true 
standard  of  excellence,  nor  bj  associating  and  respecting 
those  whom  he  would  be  in  danger  of  scorning,  were 
he  to  meet  them  on  any  other  ground ! 

I  ought  here  to  add,  emphatically,  that  there  are 
reciprocal  advantages  in  thus  bringing  the  sons  of  the 
rich  and  poor  together,  and  that  the  youth  in  moderate 
circumstances  derives  much  benefit  from  associating  with 
those  who  have  moved  in  a  different  sphere,  and  in 
some  respects,  have  had  advantages  superior  to  his. 
His  views  are  enlarged,  while  his  manners  are  softened 
and  refined. 

One  thing  more  on  the  objection  that  our  Colleges 
educate  rich  men's  sons.  Suppose  these  sons  could  be 
educated  by  themselves,  or  suppose  the  rich  did  not  aid 
us  to  endow  our  Colleges  though  their  sons  are  educated 
at  them,  still,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  I  will  suppose  that  in  educating  fifty  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  you  also  educate  fifty  young  men, 
sons  of  the  rich,  who  do  not  enter  the  ministry :  still 
you  have  directed  the  bias,  the  warmth,  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  towards  the  cross  of  Christ,  you  have  set  be- 
fore them  the  true  standard  of  excellence ;  you  have 
taught  them  the  great  object  of  life,  and  you  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them  to  use  their  wealth  for  the  high 
and  noble  object  of  doing  good.  You  have  lifted  that 
wealth,  otherwise  probably  lost,  up  on  the  platform  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  opened  new  fountains  which 
will  flow  for  years  to  come.  And  thus  the  Church  of 
God  receives  back,  with  amazing  interest,  all  that  she 
expends  to  educate  the  rich. 

You  will  excuse  me,  my  good  friend,  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  point.  I  wish  to  show  you  not 
only  that  the  fact  that  we  do  educate  the  rich  is  no  ob- 
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jection  to  our  system  of  Collegiate  Institutions,  but  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favor — to  my  mind,  an  unan- 
swerable one. 

What  makes  the  meadow  lying  back  of  your  dwell- 
ing so  beautiful  and  so  fertile  ?  Is  it  not  because  the 
sweet  "  river  of  hills,"  which  Grod  has  created  by  col- 
lecting a  thousand  little  mountain^treams  into  it,  brings 
down  fertility  and  freshness  as  it  winds  its  way  to  the 
ocean  ?  And  if,  on  its  way  it  throws  blessings  into  the 
dwellings  of  a  thousand  poor  men,  are  you  not  willing 
that  here  and  there  a  rich  man  also  should  receive  its 
benefits  ?  Would  you  wish  to  open  a  fountain  on  one 
of  the  mountain-sides  which  should  send  out  healing  wa- 
ters long  after  you  are  dead,  and  not  have  these  waters 
free  to  all  ?  So  God  feels  in  causing  the  rills  to  bubble 
up  around  us.  And  while  our  Colleges  were  founded 
to  educate  such  men  as  Payson,  and  Gordon  Hall,  we 
rejoice  that,  incidentally,  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  un- 
seen good,  and  pour  blessings  upon  others,  without 
turning  aside  from  the  great  end  of  thehr  establishment. 
Bear  it  in  mind,  that  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  char- 
itable institutions,  whose  great  aim  is  to  raise  up  an 
able  ministry  :  the  rest  is  incidental.  So  good  men  feel 
it  to  be,  when  once  they  understand  it.  The  greatest 
donation  that  Yale  ever  received,  was  from  a  plain, 
hard-working  farmer ;  and  a  plain  farmer  of  Massachu- 
setts was  among  the  earliest  and  heaviest  benefactors  to 
Lane  Seminary,  to  Marietta  College,  to  Wabash  Col- 
lege, to  Amherst,  and  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gilmanton.  And  if  you  inquire,  Why  do  we  not  call  on 
the  rich  and  endow  these  Colleges  entirely  by  obtaining 
large  sums,  and  not  thus  call  on  men  of  moderate  means 
to  throw  in  their  small  donations  ?  we  answer,  for  the 
same  reason  that  God  collects  the  great  river  from  a 
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thousand  litde  rills.  We  want  our  Colleges  to  lie  warm 
on  the  heart  of  the  Church,  to  live  in  her  prayers  and 
sympathies ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  our  great 
missionary  funds  are  collected  from  ten  thousands  of 
praying  people,  does  God  send  us  to  such  men  as  you 
are,  to  aid  in  rearing  the  College.  You  will  not  love 
and  pray  for  institutions  in  which  you  have  no  stock  in- 
vested.* And  we  want  your  prayers  no  less,  certainly, 
than  we  want  your  contributions. 


LETTER  V. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Ii  is  the  impression  of  some,  that 
the  West  can  and  ought  to  raise  up  and  maintain  her 
own  Colleges.  Do  we  not  do  so  at  the  East ;  and  is  not 
her  soil  vastly  more  fertile  than  ours  ?  Do  we  not  read 
of  wheat  fields  there  two  miles  square  each,  yielding 
twenty-five  bushels  to  every  acre  ?  And  have  we  not 
such  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil  that  we  are  al- 
most tempted  to  leave  our  cold  climate  and  our  worn-out 
soil  for  the  West  ?  Why,  then,  do  they  not  lean  upon 
their  own  population,  and  do  the  work  themselves  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  Colleges  grow  out  of  the  wants  of 
the  Church.  She  rears  them  to  raise  up  her  ministry. 
When  New-England  was  first  settled,  it  was  by  a  com- 
pany of  Saints,  "  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people." 
All  their  strength  went  together  for  any  good  object. 

*  When  Mew  Engluid  wm  poor,  ud  they  were  bat  few  in  iiiimber,  there  was  a  ipiiit  to  eaoooi^ 
age  learning.  The  infant  inftitntion  [Harvard]  was  a  favorite.  GonnecUcat  and  Plymouth,  and 
the  towni  in  the  Eart,  often  ooatribated  little  offering!  to  promote  its  niooew.  The  gift  of  the  rest  tf 
a  feny  wac  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  state ;  and  onoe,  at  least,  nerffamUf  in  each  of  the  colonies 
gave  to  the  College  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a  peck  of  com,  or  its  valne  in  vnadnlterated  wam- 
pnm-peag  ;  whOa  the  magktrates  and  wealthier  men  were  profvse  in  their  libetality.—Jtflicrffl'* 
Bistorf  #/  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.  p.  430. 
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Hence,  though  they  were  poor,  they  could 
schools,  by  concentrating  all  their  strength^^^^Et  ^tU^yf^^ 
West,  there  are  all  kinds  of  people  and  vg^vty  aiiflS  ififl 
feelings,  the  greater  part  go  there  becauA^Uflyla^^d^ 
and  wish  to  better  their  condition  :  they  n^(^^^y^^^^r\^' 
lands  to  subdue  and  pay  for ;  their  houses, 
court-houses,  and  churches  to  build,  they  have  their  roads 
and  bridges  to  make,  and  the  number  who  feel  the  need 
of  a  College,  who  can  understand  its  value  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  power  to  do 
much,  is  comparatively  small.  If  the  population  were 
all  like  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  it  is  not :  and  few  of  us  are  aware  how 
much  sickness,  and  self-denial,  and  suffering  most  have 
to  pass  through  before  they  have  a  home  that  is  their  own. 
The  number  of  pious  people  to  the  whole  mass  is  small, 
and  probably  they  are  not  all  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
enlightened  order.  And  before  we  complain  that  they 
come  East  to  ask  our  aid  to  build  and  sustain  their  Col- 
leges, let  us  recollect  one  important  fact.  It  is  just  what 
we  did  when  we  were  young,  feeble,  and  in  a  forming 
state.  With  all  her  enlightened  piety  and  forecast,  New 
England  never  could  have  reared  her  wonderful  schools 
when  she  did,  had  she  not  looked  East  for  aid.  Harvard 
College,  and  Yale  College,  and  Dartmouth,  all  received 
their  names  from  the  great-hearted  men  who  lived  or 
were  reared  in  England.  Their  early  funds  and  their 
aid,  at  the  time  most  needed,  came  from  Europe.  1  must 
remind  you  here  too,  that  when  Lord  Dartmouth  was 
laying  a  plan  by  which  to  raise  the  Indians,  he  planted 
a  College  at  Hanover,  that,  like  a  powerful  engine  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  it  might  draw  up  from  the  valley  that  which 
needed  raising.  The  Indians  have  passed  away  but  the 
engine  still  remains,  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
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spised the  blessing,  Jacob  has  inherited  it.  I  do  believe 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  these  Institutions  to 
have  risen  up  as  they  did,  and  when  thej  did,  and  to 
have  become  what  they  have,  without  help  from  abroad* 
Let  us  remember  this.  And  if  you  still  insist  upon  it 
that  at  the  West  they  have  a  rich  soil,  I  reply,  it  is  no 
richer  than  ours  was  when  the  plough  was  first  put  in  it. 
Nb  part  of  the  world  ever  yielded  more  abundantly  than 
the  virgin  soil  of  New  England,*  and  yet,  though  they 
had  all  this,  and  though  all  felt  alike,  and  thought  alike, 
and  though  they  were  very  wise  and  good  men,  yet  they 
needed  aid  from  abroad,  and  received  it!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  West  cannot  at  present  command  the 
means  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  institutions  as  her 
circumstances  require?  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is 
wealth  enough  at  the  West ;  but  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
model  of  a  College  is  an  institution  whose  chief  design  is 
to  train  up  an  able  Protestant  ministry,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  can  heartily  enter  into  this  design,  is  so 
small,  that  the  wealth  which  they  can  command  is  abso- 
lutely inadequate  to  this  great  design.f 

You  are  aware  also,  1  presume,  that  some  think  that 
this  is  not  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  end  at  which 
we  aim.  They  would  have  the  West  send  their  sons  on 
to  the  East  to  be  educated.  "  Here,"  say  they,  "  we  have 
the  institutions  all  prepared.     We  have  the  libraries, 

*  See  Mr.  Gould's  Addien  before  the  Beikthire  Agiicnltunl  Society,  1846. 

t  It  appean,  from  recent  inTestigatiou,  that  of  the  210  townihipi  on  the  Wetteni  Resenne — which 
has  been  called  **  the  New  England  of  the  West"— 55  townships,  eontaininf  a  popnlation  of  51,171, 
hare  not  any  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  church  organized  within  their  limits,  and  are,  to  a  great 
oxtent,  withont  ohnich  oiganizations  of  any  kind.  Aoooiding  to  the  most  Ubeial  tetfanate,  not  man 
than  9M-9ixtk  of  the  population  on  the  Roerve  is  under  the  inflnenoe  of  these  denominations.  The 
number  of  chorehes  connected  with  New  School  Presbyteries  and  Independent  is  196— areiaging 
about  70  memben  each.  Their  reliable  ministerial  force,  consisting  of  Pastors,  Stated  Supplies,  and 
Licentiates,  amounts  to  80.  Of  these,  SO  dflring  the  last  year,  received  aid  either  fVom  the  American 
Home  Miisionaiy  Society  or  the  Connectieut  BiWonary  Society,  leaving  only  30  as  the  nombar  sns. 
tained  wholly  by  their  parishee.  There  are,  abo,  9  churches  connected  with  Old  School  Presbyteries- 
—Jf.  E.  Puntan,  1846—7. 
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the  apparatus,  the  teachers,  and  we  can  give  them  a 
much  better  education  here,  than  they  can  receive  at 
home."    We  reply  to  this,  that  experience  leads  to  safe 
conclusions.  '  When  we  were  young  here,  poor,  and  our 
institutions  in  their  infancy,  our  fathers  could  have  re- 
ceived a  better  education  in  old  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
across  the  waters  than  they  could  here.     A  few  did  go 
there  for  education,  and  came  back  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  they  must  raise  these  institutions  at  home 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  as  high  also.     But  the  great  mass 
of  those  educated  for  the  ministry  could  not  go.     They 
must  be  educated  here,  or  not  at  all.    Now  we  ha\^e  here 
fine  mill-streams,  a  great  water-power,  and  good  mill- 
wrights and  valuable  millstones.     They  lack  all  these, 
measuraUy,  at  the  West.  •  Would  it  be  wise,  therefore, 
for  them  to  send  all  their  wheat  to  us  to  be  ground  ?  You 
say,  ^^  No  ;  they  must  have  their  own  mills,  and  must 
grind  their  own  wheat."     I  say  so  too.     And  so  they 
must  have  their  own  Schools,  and  Colleges,  and  Institu- 
tions.    Their  wants  are  to  be  so  great,  that  they  cannot 
send  abroad  to  educate  their  sons.     Just  turn  the  tables. 
I  am  a  poor  man.     I  can  just  support  my  family.     God 
has  given  me  an  only  son,  whom  I  consecrated  to  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  existence.     I  wish  to  educate 
that  boy,  in  the  hope,  that  he  may  serve  Christ  in  his 
Church.     By  straining  every  nerve,  it  is  possible  I  may 
do  it.     But  suppose  we  had  no  College  in  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  1  had  to  send  him  over  the  mountains  to  the 
West,  in  order  to  get  at  a  College.    Could  I  do  it  ?  Could 
any  number  of  our  poor  youth,  who  are  now  trained  up  to 
be  very  useful  men,  who  had  else  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  any  thing  great  in  the  cause  of  Christ  ? 

If  you  still  press  me,  and  say,  "  Why  not— why  not 
send  them  here  ?"  I  reply,  that  it  takes  a  great  many 
Uttle  things  to  make  a  great  one.     If  1  am  to  send  my 
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son  to  the  West,  to  be  educated,  he  is  either  to  travel 
home  every  vacation,  or  stay  there, — either  alternative  is 
expensive.     If  he  goes  there  1  can  clothe  him  and  pro- 
vide for  him  only  at  arm's  length  and  at  great  disadvan- 
tage.    Would  it  be  possible  for  one  of  our  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated there,  where  three  are  now  at  home  ?     And  is  it 
not  equally  true,  if  you  ask  the  same  question  about  the 
West  ?     But  even  if  they  could  send  their  sons  to  the 
East,  and  we  could  educate  them  at  a  less  expense  than 
to  endow  Colleges  there,  there  are  other  considerations 
that  rise  immeasurably  above  dollars  and  cents.     I  shall 
stop  only  to  say,  that  the  exigencies  of  every  great  com- 
munity require  that  the  education  of  that  community  be 
within  itself.   A  College  is  the  heart,  and  what  could  you 
do  if  the  heart  were  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  body 
and  placed  in  your  hand,  or  in  any  other  remote  part  of 
the  body  ?    The  Church  needs  a  native  ministry,  when 
this  is  possible,  and  we  cannot  iay  plans  to  raise  up  a 
ministry  for  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  people,  by  having 
them  all  sent  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  to  find  a 
College.     Which  is  wise,  to  build  one  free  school  in  the 
centre  of  each  town,  or  to  have  our  district  schools  scat- 
tered all  over  the  town  ?    Would  the  same  oil  which  is 
now  distributed  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  great 
city,  do  as  much  good  if  concentrated  into  two  or  three 
great  lights  ?    I  need  not  answer  these  questions.    And  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  you  would  fill  the  community 
with  light — which  is  the  life  of  Protestant  Christianity — 
you  must  have  Colleges  distributed  through  the  land. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  may  be  called  hetorodox  for  the 
opinion  which  I  am  about  to  pen ;  but  so  deep  is  my  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  our  Colleges,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion were  whether  they  or  our  Theological  Schools  should 
go  down,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  <<  Stand 
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by  the  Colleges."  The  place  of  our  Theological  Semi- 
naries can  be  supplied ;  but  the  place  of  our  Colleges, 
nothing  can  supply.  The  Church  once  did  without  the 
former^  but  the  universal  experience  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages,  proves  that  she  cannot  do  without  the  latter.  Per- 
haps the  former  may  still  be  considered  as  an  experiment ; 
but  there  is  nothing  experimental  about  the  latter.  They 
are  the  wholesale  warehouses,  from  which  intelligence 
and  thought  are  distributed  all  over  the  land  and  the 
earth. 

A  word  here  on  the  objection  to  founding  Colleges,  that 
the  funds  are  liable  to  be  perverted,  and  the  institutions 
become  engines  of  mischief,  f  admit  the  liability,  and 
most  woful  are  the  results  when  this  is  the  case.  But 
let  us  rejoice  that  Christ  can  keep  that  which  is  commit- 
ted to  his  hands.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  one  of  our  Colleges,  among  one  hundred 
Colleges  which  have  been  established  in  our  country, 
there  has  been  but  one  solitary  College  which  has  been 
perverted  from  the  design  of  its  founders.  This  is  a  re- 
markable fact.  We  must  remember,  that  when  the 
Church  deals  in  the  things  of  this  world,  she  must  run 
risks  which  business  men  run.  A  missionary  ship  needs 
insuring  as  well  as  any  other.  We  must  expect  occa- 
sionally to  meet  with  losses.  If  a  steam  boiler  bursts, 
its  very  power  to  speed  us  on  our  way  becomes  fearful 
to  destroy.  Banks,  factories,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
all  human  enterprises  which  require  capital,  sometimes 
fail  and  draw  ruin  in  their  track.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
shut  up  our  banks,  stop  our  machinery,  furl  the  sails  of 
our  ships,  and  bury  our  property  in  the  earth,  because  we 
sometimes  meet  with  losses  in  using  it?  Civilization 
cannot  exist  without  a  certain  degree  of  risk,  nor  can 
Christianity  make  progress  without  risk. 
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Mr  Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  feeling  with  some  that 
there  is  so  much  about  a  College  that  looks  like  machine- 
ry, that  it  cannot  be  a  charitable  institution.  ^<  There  are 
the  buildings,  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar!  Is  it 
charity  to  build  those  huge  buildings  ?  Is  it  charity  to 
give  my  money  to  purchase  apparatus,  and  a  library  of 
books  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ?  Do  these 
seem  like  aiding  the  cause  of  religion  ?" 

As  to  machinery — we  do  and  can  do  nothing  with- 
out it.  We  must  use  the  lead  of  the  mines,  the 
tanneries,  the  press,  and  the  steam-engine,  with  which 
to  print  and  circulate  the  Bible.  Formerly  they  used 
mules  to  drive  the  printing  press  at  the  Tract  House. 
Is  it  charity  to  give  my  money  to  buy  mules,  to  buy 
leather  and  paper  and  boxes  when  I  would  circulate  the 
Bible  ?  Yes,  it  is  charity.  And  if  we  could  not  send 
our  missionaries  abroad  except  by  owning  missionary 
ships,  we  should  build  them  and  buy  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. Whatever  machinery  is  necessary  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  preaching  Christ,  we  must  have.  The 
plates  and  the  cups  at  the  communion  table,  are  necessary 
to  the  object  contemplated.  So  are  libraries,  and  appa- 
ratus, and  lecture-rooms,  and  recitation-rooms,  necessary 
in  order  to  train  up  an  efficient  ministry. 

But  is  not  too  much  money  spent  on  College  build- 
ings ?  Perhaps  so.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  it  is.  In 
rearing  a  College,  we  first  find  the  location  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  community.  We  locate  and  wish  to 
have  it  permanent  in  one  place.  It  must  not  be  travelling 
about  like  an  itinerant  lecturer.  We  must  rear  buildings, 
then,  sufficient  for  a  chapel,  or  place  of  daily  prayers. 
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yfe  must  have  large  rooms  for  the  recitations.  We  must 
have  suitable  rooms  for  the  library,  for  the  apparatus, 
and  for  the  students  to  hold  their  own  meetings  in. 
These  are  essential  to  a  College — to  every  permanent 
institution.  Then,  as  to  erecting  buildings  in  which  the 
students  shall  room  and  study,  that  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency to  be  judged  of  in  each  particular  case.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  in  most  cases,  it  is  economy  to  erect 
them, — and  for  these  reasons  :  1.  The  students  must 
room  and  study  somewhere.  If  the  College  does  not  ur- 
nish  rooms,  private  individuals  must ;  then  the  students 
must  pay  such  a  price  as  is  demanded,  and  they  must 
be  more  or  less  scattered  through  a  town  or  village. 
The  cost  to  the  student  will  be  much  greater  in  this 
case.  2.  By  rearing  your  rooms  for  the  students,  at  a 
very  moderate  rent,  you  have  an  income  that  makes  your 
outlay  a  safe  investment.  For  example,  if  you  have 
;jf20,000,  out  of  the  interest  of  which,  you  are  to  support 
a  Professor,  and  if,  instead  of  putting  this  at  interest, 
jou  invest  it  in  buildings,  and  rent  the  rooms  for  a  sum 
fiiUy  equal  to  the  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  you  give 
the  students  much  cheaper  and  better  accommodations 
than  they  could  otherwise  have,  are  you  not  wise  to  do 
so  P  It  is  only  a  question  of  investment  of  funds  by 
'which  you  support  the  institution.  You  see,  then,  that 
the  brick  and  the  mortar  of  a  College  are  essential  to  it, 
just  as  the  box  is  essential  in  which  to  send  off  Bibles, 
just  as  the  ship  is  to  send  off  missionaries,  and  just  as 
buman  bodies  are,  to  contain  the  spirits  that  live  and 
act  for  Jesus  Christ. 

I  believe  f  have  now,  my  good  friend,  laid  the  subject 
before  you,  and  considered  the  difficulties  and  objections 
to  this  system  of  charity  so  fully,  that  you,  and  all  our 
good   people  will  cheerfully  give  this  a  place  in  your 
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prayersy  and  sympathies,  aod  oontributioM.  The 
peo[de  of  God  ha¥e  made  a  recent  experimeot  in  reaiiog 
up  a  College  in  this  commonwealth,  wholly  bj  their  owa 
eflbrts.  It  was  planted  and  grew  up  in  prayer.  It  has 
rested  on  the  church  alone  for  aid.  What  have  been  the 
results  ?  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  in 
that  time,  it  has  been  blessed  with  eight  different  seasons 
of  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  may  be 
called  general.  More  than  400,  or  over  one  half  of  all 
who  have  graduated,  have  entered  the  ministry.  Over 
100  are  now  Pastors  in  Masschusetts.  Others  have  gone 
out  and  are  preaching  the  Gospel  in  seventeen  different 
states  and  territories,  probably  a  majority  of  them  seat 
out  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society ;  while  about  tkirty 
have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  have  gone  to 
preach  Christ  to  the  heathen.  And  what  will  eternity 
disclose  as  the  results  of  all  this  ?  Why,  if  this  College 
were  now  to  sink  and  never  more  to  be  heard  of,  the 
good  already  accomplished  would  more  than  a  thousand 
fold  compensate  for  all  that  the  Church  has  done  for  it. 
"  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor,"  saith  the  Lord. 
All  the  Colleges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
have  been  repeatedly  favored  with  revivals  of  religion, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  the  means 
directly  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  sustained  by  the  prayers  and  money  of  his 
people.  Instead  therefore  of  feeling  it  a  burden,  to  have 
the  cause  of  the  Western  Colleges  thrown  upon  good 
people  there,  and  good  people  at  the  East,  let  us  rejoice 
that  it  is  so.  Surely  we  do  not  need  the  archangel  to 
thrust  down  his  trumpet  and  blow  the  approbation  of 
God  into  our  ears  ;  and  we  have  every  thing  but  that. 
The  great  end  at  which  we  aim,  is  to  give  the  West  aa 
able  and  efficient  ministry,  and  for  this  we  cannot  rely 
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upoa  the  State.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  loced  dnirchefl  are 
the  centres  of  light  and  truth  in  this  country^  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  <Mrganization  of  this  nation  erery  thing 
tarns,  and  depends  upon  their  being  guided  by  a  rightly 
educated  ministry.  To  this  great  object,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  with  earnestness.  We  cannot  do  the  wcMrk 
without  CcJIeges.  The  experience  of  all  ages  decides 
this  point.  The  country  which  has  become  the  asylum 
of  all  nations,  the  good  and  the  bad,  must  have  its  char- 
acter decided  by  the  West.  And  the  West  will  have  its 
character  formed  and  decided  by  the  institutions  of 
learning  planted  there.  We  must  come  up  to  this  wori(, 
and  we  must  lose  no  time  in  doing  it. 

When  the  Society  for  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West  was  established,  1  felt  doubtful 
as  to  its  necessity,  and  of  the  favor  which  it  would  find 
with  our  churches.  The  more  1  have  reflected  upon  the 
subject,  the  more  convinced  I  have  become,  that  it  was, 
and  is,  and  will  be,  necessary  for  the  fH-esent.  We 
shall  urge  our  friends  at  the  West  to  do  all  in  their 
power.  They  must  put  up  all  the  buildings  ;  we  must 
aid  them  in  the  support  of  Instructors,  and  the  purchase 
of  libraries  and  apparatus,  till  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  fields ;  for,  the  Colleges  must  be  mainly 
charitable  institutions,  at  which  the  sons  of  the  Church, 
poor  though  they  may  be,  may  be  trained  up  for  the 
Redeemer's  service.  The  expenses  to  the  student  must 
be  kept  low  for  this  purpose.  A  few  years  since,  a 
plain  farmer  ^eft  his  hard-earned  property  to  the  care 
€f[  a  few  friends  to  distribute.  We  gave  $  1000  to  eaoh 
of  several  Colleges,  and  directed  that  the  money  be  Jaid 
cut  for  a  library.  In  consequence  of  these  books,  the 
now  able  President  of  Marietta  College  has  compiled 
a  Lexicon,  which  is  an  honor  to  him  and  to  our  country. 
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He  has  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  the  good  maa 
who  gave  the  money.  What  a  beautiful  monument  has 
God  thus  erected  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Stone ! 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  question.  How  can  we 
supply  the  West  with  an  efficient  and  educated  ministry? 
has  weighed  heavily  upon  those  who  have  stood  on  the 
walls,  and  have  heard  the  cry,  "  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?"  We  think  we  can  now  see  how  it  can 
be  done  ;  and  we  feel  confident,  that  when  the  candid 
and  good  men  of  our  churches  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  see  as  we  do ;  that  they  will  hail  this 
Society  as  a  chosen  vessel  of  mercy,  and  be  ready  to 
bid  it  God-speed.  With  all  our  imperfections,  we  have 
and  can  have  no  selfish  motives,  in  urging  our  beloved 
people  to  take  this  cause  near  their  hearts.  We  shall 
raise  up  ministers  and  churches  and  schools,  which  we 
shall  never  see.  We  shall  become  benefactors  to  those 
who  can  never  know  us.  But  we  raise  up  a  divinely- 
appointed  and  the  most  efficient  instrumentality  the 
world  ever  saw;  and  we  put  a  machinery  in  motion 
that  will  operate  long  after  we  are  dead  and  forgotten. 
We  enter  the  field  on  which  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness is  building  his  strong  forts,  and  we  prepare,  in  the 
panoply  of  light  and  truth  and  love,  to  combat  his 
strength,  and  to  fight  with  weapons  which  God  has 
appointed.  If  truth  shall  be  overcome  in  the  conflict, 
we  shall  not  live  to  see  its  fall ;  but  shall  be  rewarded 
for  our  efforts.  If  it  shall  prevail,  as  prevail  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will,  then  will  the  river  into  which  we  send 
our  rills,  for  ever  flow,  and  make  glad  the  city  of  our 
God. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST— HELD  AT  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  delivered  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  27, 1847,  in  the  Second-street  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Gt.,  from  Acts  xix.  9,  10,  Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannies,  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years. 
Dr.  B.  regarded  this  passage  as  exhibiting  the  first  attempt  to 
extend  the  Christian  religion  by  ^  alliance  with  institutions 
of  learning,  and  claimed  it  as  a  warrant  from  apostolic  exam- 
ple for  the  great  enterprise  of  patriotism  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy imdertaken  by  the  Society.  With  great  clearness  and 
power,  he  set  forth  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  produce  a 
class  of  learned  men,  and  to  establish  for  itself  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  also  the  usefulness  of  learned  Christian  men  and 
seats  of  Christian  learning  in  promoting  the  interests  and  se- 
curing the  advancement  of  Christianity.  A  copy  of  the  Dis- 
course has  been  requested  for  publication. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  28,  at  9 
o'clock,  and  devoted  the  day  to  the  business  of  the  Society.  In 
the  evening  the  Anniversary  exercise^  were  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Yale 
College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  In  introducing  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  Dr.  Goodrich  made  a  statement  of  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  Society. 

Every  young  people,  he  said,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
adequate  Educational  Institutions,  had  been  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  aid  of  older  and  more  wealthy  communities.  Of  this  fact  the 
history  of  New  England  was  a  striking  illustration.  It  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  to  plant  in  this  country  those 
forms  of  civil  and  religious  polity  in  which  we  now  rejoice  as  the  glory 
of  our  land.    For  this  end  tney  made  those  sacrifices  which  have  en- 
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ehrined  their  names  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race.  To  attain 
this  end  they  regarded  the  higher  schools  of  learning  as  indispenBable. 
In  this  view  they  were  all  of  one  mind.  Yet  look  at  the  oldest  of  those 
States.  Her  University  with  endowments  now  amounting  to  more  than 
600,000  dollars,  and  with  Apparatus,  Library,  ^c,  reaching  to  near  a  mil- 
lion !  What  name  indicates  the  source,  rrom  which  came  a  large 
share  of  its  early  endowments?  That  name  is  Harvard.  Next  comes 
Connecticut,  with  her  Yale,  named  for  the  Governor  of  the  British  East 
India  Company.  Then  New  Hampshire,  whose  College  wsis  endowed  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  and  Maine,  with  her  College,  honoring  the 
name  of  Bowdoin,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  these -States,  with  their  peculiarly  homogeneous  character  and  tneir 
singular  unanimity  in  the  appreciation  of  education,  couM  not  found 
suitable  Colleges  for  themselves,  it  would  seem  exceedingly  unreasonable 
to  expect  it  oi  any  young  people,  and  especially  of  communities  consti- 
tuted of  elements  widely  diverse  in  haoits.  character,  education,  and 
even  language.  Obviously,  the  cause  of  education  in  such  communi- 
ties must  findpatrons  abroad  or  it  will  be  likely  to  be  sadly  neglected. 

Those  who  undertook  the  founding  of  the  early  seats  of  learning  in 
this  country,  did  so  as  an  essential  part  of^  their  labor  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  to  plant  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  those  of  kindred  sympathies  in  New  England  and 
the  Aiiddle  States  seek,  by  similar  means,  to  give  the  stamp  of  know- 
ledge and  the  fear  of  Grod  to  thfir  children  in  me  West,  and  to  the  mil- 
lions from  other  lands,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Society,  we  seek  to  make  available  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  the  educational  sentiment  which  exists  at  the  West ;  to 
stimulate,  in  connection  with  Puritan  principles,  the  friends  of  sound 
learning  there  to  do  all  thev  can  in  this  direction,  while  we  endeavor 
to  suppTy  the  deficiency  in  uieir  ability  to  do  whsii clearly  must  be  done. 
To  ask  of  what  benefit  are  the  Colleges  to  be,  which  we  thus  secure  to 
the  West,  is  like  asking  what  benefit  does  the  sun  confer  on  this  planet 
We  receive  through  the  influence  of  such  institutions  so  large  a  share 
of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  in  all  the  varied  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, that  wc  do  not  comprehend  our  dependence^  and  these  blessings 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  happiness  m  all  our  relations,  so 
multitudinous  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  from  their  very  number  and 
extent  we  are  in  danger  of  lightly  esteeming,  or  of  overlooking  them 
altogether. 

Take  the  example  of  a  single  intellect  What  were  the  influences 
requisite  to  form  such  a  mind  as  that  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ?  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  advantages  which  have  resulted,  and  which  are  to  result,  to  the 
State  of  New- York  and  to  the  whole  country,  from  the  application  of 
his  mind  to  a  development  of  the  resources  of'^the  State  and  to  facililate 
its  intercommunication  ?  Yet  these  benefits,  in  their  untold  varietur  and 
extent,  must  be  traced  to  these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  If*^  it  be 
asked  what  has  made  New  England  what  she  is,  in  regard  to  most  of 
that  which  makes  her  what  is  desirable,  or  what  has  diffused  through 
the  Middle  States  the  larger  share  of  their  blessings,  the  same  conclu- 
sion  is  reached. 

What  planted  th^t  church  on  the  hill  ?  Whence  originated  the  school 
systems,  bringing  education  to  all  the  population?  From  the  Colleges, 
founded  to  educate  a  learned  Christian  Ministry,  came  the  influences 
which  procured  these  results.  To  the  same  source  too  you  must  as- 
cribe most  of  the  activity  and  thriA  in  mechanics,  manufactures,  and 
commerce. 
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Look  over  rocky  New  England  I  It  has  been  said  that  her  only 
productions  for  export  were  her  granite  and  her  ice.  But  her  Colleges 
have  made  her  the  exporter  of  a  far  richer  treaisure  ihan  these.  That 
treasure  is  mind ;  mina  that  is  felt  in  its  operations,  originating,  guid* 
ing,  fashioning,  agencies  of  improvement  or  of  blessing  in  ail  the 
departments  of  society  and  of  numanity,  throughout  *  the  land  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Shall  these  influences  from  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  States  be 
extended  through  the  new  empires  which  are  now  so  rapidly  rising  in 
the  West,  and  swelling  the  number  in  ourgalaxy  of  States,  or  shall  op- 
posite and  hostile  influences  so  mingle  with  the  elements  of  society  there 
that  sooi^the  great  experiment  which  we  are  making  before  the  nations 
shall  fail  1  The  Society  would  do  what  lay  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  dire- 
ful a  result,  by  aiding  the  West  to  secure  the  institutions  which  have 
been  in  the  East  the  great  generators  of  saving  influence. 

If  the  effort  shall  be  successful,  we  must  be  indeed  a  great  people ; 
a  high  destiny  is  before  us ;  the  power  of  our  example,  as  well  as  the 
direct  influcmces  which  go  out  from  us,  shall  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

But  let  us,  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  not  forget  tliat  we  are  soon  to  be 
but  as  the  hem  of  the  garment  to  this  great  nation — the  mere  fringe 
skirting  its  borders.  Already  the  heart  of  this  country  beats  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  To  control  the  destinies  of  this  country,  to 
determine  the  character  of  its  institutions  by  the  power  of  numbers,  is 
ours  no  longer. 

But,  by  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  in  this  Society  an  Agency, 
which,  if  we  will  wisely  and  diligently  use  it,  will  aflbrd  us  the  far 
higher  honor  of  educating  the  mind  that  is  to  sway  the  destinies  of  this 
land,  and  make  its  impress  on  the  world. 

Everv  ^ear  that  this  people  simply  lives^  in  its  present  civil  and 
social  relations,  it  is  reading  a  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on, the 
subject  of  popular  government,  free  civil  institutions,  and  religious 
liberty.  And  it  is  the  part  of  the  country  which  y^e  seek  to  aid,  it  is 
the  West,  which,  for  better-or  for  worse,  according  to  the  education 
we  give  it,  is  to  read  this  lesson  with  prodigious  power,  to  edification 
and  salvation,  or  the  sad  reverse.  If  the  masses  there  s(iall  be  led  to 
grow  up  untaught^  or  be  trained  under  anti-Christian  influences,  the 
wide-spread  mischief  and  ruin  will  be  irreparable.  But  if  all  the  mind 
of  the  mighty  West  shall  be  educated  under  such  influences  as  we 
seek  to  impart,  in  giving  them  these  Christian  Colleges,  then  indeed 
shall  we  have  nobly  contributed  to  accomplish  the  hi^  aim  for  which 
our  fathers  came  to  this  land.  Emphatically  do  we  now  occupy  the 
high  vantage-ground  for  preparing  our  country  to  be  indeed  "  the  light 


of  the  world,"  and,  for  its  benign  influence,  "the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth." 

A«  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

The  Rev.  Absajom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  Report  with  addresses,  characterized 
by  comprehensive  views*— adaptation  to  the  occasion— eflfec- 
tive  reasoning — an  eminently  Christian  spirit — and  a  fervid 
eloquence  that  moved  ever^  heart. 
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The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Chairman — after 
which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  oflScers  were  chosen : 

^resnient. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VCce^SvesfHents. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD.  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  * 

Rev.  G..  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston.     ^ 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER.  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLE Y,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

9Crrctor9. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
.     Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  PhUadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D^  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,      " 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS.  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  R.  WILKINSON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  «  « 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS,  "  « 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.         " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

®ovre8|ionTi(nii  Aecretavs. 
Rbv.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

Xlecotlrfnii  S&ectetsrs. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New  York  City. 

Stewratet. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

tn  accordance  with  a  recommendation  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  Society  voted  to  amend  the  fourth  article  of  the 
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Constitution  by  adding  the  words  <'  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life." 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October.  1848.        ^ 

The  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  his  alternate. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEq)[ATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner, 
and  so  long  only^  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

< 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presi- 
dent; Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  iCecording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  DTrectors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ear,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  ofiices  of  the  Board.  The 
A^resident,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


F 


Art.  IV*  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the,  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  Ht  being  understood  that  contributions 
designated  bf  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desi^ 
nations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  or  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specined 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


FOURTH  REPORT. 

Thb  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Fourth  Annual  Report) 
would  make  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  that  Divine  favor 
which  has  spared  their  entire  number  during  the  past  year^ 
and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  all  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  crowned  their  humble  efforts  in  this  cause.  They 
would  also  breathe  a  prayer  that  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  all  their  future  movements  in  reference  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  Society,  they  may  be  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth. 

"A  QolJege/'  it  has  been  said,  "is  a  tree  of  oenturies.''  Of 
the  jtruth  of  this  remark  the  old  world  furnishes  numerous 
ilIu£^trations,  and  our  own  country  is  not*  without  them.  Har« 
vard  is  now  somewhat  advanced  in  its  third  century;  William 
and  Mary  has  a  little  more  than  completed  its  century  and  a 
half,  while  Yale  College  falls  but  a  few  years  short  of  this  period* 
The  first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
occurred  a  few  months  since. 

These  ancient  trees  began  early  to  scatter  their  seed  upon* 
American  soil,  but  it  germinated  only  here  and  there  during 
the  last  century.  .Although  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
a  most  prolific  growth,  yet  many  of  the  species  have  sprung 
up  in  such  close  proximity,  or  from  a  soil  so  sterile,  that  they 
are  destined  to  a  sickly  existence  or  an  early  death.  And  in 
respect  to  those  which  have  a  suflScient  richness  of  soil  and 
scope  of  territory  to  insure  a  perpetuated  vitality,  the  growth  is 
so  slow  as  to  force  from  many  the  exclamation — "a  quarter  or 
a  third  of  a  century  in  age,  and  no  farther  advanced  \^  Hence 
they  would  abandon  the  tree  of  centuries,  and  turn  their 
resources  and  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  something  which  can 
be  brought  to  a  speedier  maturity.  "  An  hundred  years  old^ 
and  DO  taller  I"  said  the  fabled  f^urd  to  a  venerable  palm,  to 
whose  very  lop  it  had'  climbed  m  a  single  supimer.  "  E'Oery 
summer  of  my  life,*  replied  the  palm,  "  a  gourd  has  climbed  up 
around  me  as  proud  as  thou  art,  and  as  short-lived  as  thou 
wilt  be." 

The  professed  object  of  this  Society  is  to  cuUivaie  the  tree 
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of  cefituries  on  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West.  And  it 
may  yet  cause  many  a  noble  specimen  to  tower  there,  and  be 
the  glory  of  the  land,  long  after  a  hundred  generations  of 
gourds  shall  have  withered  around  their  trunks. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  we  have  gathered  here  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  institutions  now  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Society,  and  inquire  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  give  increased  vigor  to  their  growth.  As  their  existence  is 
to  be  measured  on  the  scale  of  centuries,*  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  any  very  striking  changes  within  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year.  The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  how- 
ever, brings  us  to  a  post  of  observation  suflSciently  removed 
from  our  starting  point  to  justify  the  expectation  of  real  and 
perceptible  advancement.  We  propose  now  to  occupy  that 
post  for  a  moment  in  order  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
operations. 

The  design  of  the  Board,  from  the  first,  has  been  to  grant 
aid  in  such  amounts,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  should  effec- 
tually prevent  any  undue  reliance  on  the  East,  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable  secure  the  development  of  Western 
resources.  They  have  been  careful  in  all  their  operation3  to 
keep  the  idea  prominent,  that  the  East  was  not  to  found  in- 
stitutions with  the  aid  of  the  West,  but  that  the  West  was  to 
do  it  with  the  aid  of  the  East.  A  brief  view  of  the  past  an^ 
present  pecuniary  condition  of  the  several  Institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society,  will  make  it  obvious,  we  trust, 
that  this  partidilar  part  cf  our  operations  has  been  prosecuted 
with  most  encouraging  success. 

Western  Reserve  Collboe. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt' of 
more  than  $32,000.  It  is  not  strange  that  its  guardians  should 
sometimes  sink  into  utter  despair  as  to  their  ability  to  remove 
this  indebtedness,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Institution.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1847, 
a  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Trustees  of  this  College  to  its 
**  friends  and  patrons  "  on  the  Reserve,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts. 

"  Western  Reserve  College  has  now  completed  the  twentieth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  recent  increase  of  its  ntunbera  faroiBhes  encour- 
aging proof,  that  as  a  literary  Institution  it  commands,  more  and  more, 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  Its  pecuniary  affairs, 
however,  remain  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassed  condition.  *  *  By  the 
failure  to  redeem  obligations,  the  College  has  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
f  3Q.000,  and  by  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  of  nearly  $20,000. 
The  subscriptions  which  are  paid  have  been  collected  ilawly  through 
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a  period  of  fifteen  yeara,  and  the  payments  have  been  received  chiefly 
in  iaode,  and  other,  property  unproductive  of  yearly  income.  It  has  not 
therefore  been  in  tJie  power  ol  the  Trustees  to  accumulate  productive 
funds.  *  *  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution,  when  the  Board  of 
Instruction  is  full,  are  about  J8,000.  The  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  many  of  the  students  in  the  College  pay  no  tuition.  The 
income  from  that  source  is  therefore  small,  being  but  about  $2,000  a 
year.  Hence,  about  $6,000  annually  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses^  either  by  yearly  collections,  or  by  the  sale  of  College 
lands.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Board,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  meet  this  necessity,  and  a  debt  has  been  unc^ 
vaidably  incurred  in  sustaining  the  departments  of  Instruction  of  nearly 
$35,000. 

"  To  meet  this  indebtedness  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  now  in  their 
possession  land  and  other  property,  valued  when  given,  at  more  than 
f  50,000 ^  A  rigid  cash  appraisal  has  recently  been  made,  in  which  their 
present  value  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000.  Besides  this  property 
about  $60,000,  since  the  organization  of  the  College,  have  been  invested 
in  College  buildings,  grounds,  cabinet,  apparatus,  library,  observatory, 
and  instruments.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  given  for  this  purpose, 
and  aAer  the  use  and  wear  of  years,  these  necessary  facilities  for  Col- 
lege instruction  are  still  valued  at  $40,000. 

'^  The  College  has  therefore  accumulated  property,  above  its  pre- 
sent liabilities,  to  the  value  of  $45,000,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  die 
necessary  means  (named  above)  for  the  accommodation  and  instruction 
of  students,  and  hence  not  productive  of  income  for  the  support  of  in- 
structors. To  place  both  the  College  and  the  Seminary  in  a  safe  con- 
dition, the  Institution  needs  an  addition  of  $100,000  to  its  present  funds. 
This  addition  would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $6,000. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Institution  are  invited  by  the  Trustees  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  raise  this  sum  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  work  was  commenced  Jan.  Ist,  1845,  and  prosecuted 
for  six  months  with  good  success,  the  subscriptions  for  that  period  being 
about  $10,000.  Owinff  to  the  extreme  drought  of  that  year  the  effort 
was  suspended  for  twelve  months,  but  is  now  resumed  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  success.  As  an  encouragement  to  this  effort  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
engages  to  furnish  annual  aid,  according  to  its  ability,  for  current  ex- 

Senses.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  aid  will  meet  the  entire  annual 
eficienc]^,  but  as  it  is  rendered  in  cash  it  affords  essential  relief  It  is 
very  desirable,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  looking  to  thfe  East  for 
aid  may  cease  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  presumed  that  a  proper  self^ 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  region  will  not  permit,  them  to 
rely  for  the  support  of  their  Institutions  on  the  bounty  of  a  distant 
community  longer  than  necessity  requires. 

"  It  is  believed  that  here,  equally  as  at  the  East,  many  can  be  found 
who  have  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  such  an  Institution 
and  its  relations,  not  merely  to  the  present  time,  but  to  all  generations 
to  come,  and  largeness  of  heart  to  make  noble  sacrifices  in  its  behaJf. 
Its  present  ample  provision  of  buildings  for  students  and  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  also  of  extensive  College  grounds,  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  liberality  of  this  region.  And  the  moral  and  intellectual  ascend-^ 
ency  oi  the  Reserve — the*  efforts  and  self-denial  of  those  who  have- 
hitherto  sustained  the  College — and  its  own  well-earned  reputation — 
all  demand  that  it  should  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ultimate 
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failiire.  The  work  can  be  done  if  all  the  fViends  of  the  College  unite 
their  efforts,  according  to  their  ability,  for  its  support.  It  tnll  be  done 
if  patient  perseverance  and  faithftil  effort  may  be  blest  for  its  accom^ 
phshment." 

In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since,  the  President  of  the 
College  states  that  the  subscription  now  stands  at  $38,000, 
and  that  as  it  must  reach  $40,000  before  the  1st  of  Jan.  1848, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  the  remaining  $2,000  would  doubtless 
soon  be  added.*  This  subscription,  however,  cannot  furnish 
immediate  relief  to  the  College,  because,  1st.  The  most  of  it 
was  made  expressly  for  permanent  endowments,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Society  would  be  able  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Institution.  2d.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
payable  in  real  estate,  and  cannot  be  made  available  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  3d.  The  first  instalment  on  the  cash  subscrip- 
tions is  not  yet  due. 

Should  the  Trustees  ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  undertaken,  it  would  constitute  a  noble  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  Christian  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
learning  and  religion  scattered  over  the  Reserve.  Their  sub- 
scriptions since  our  last  anniversary  exceed  in  amount  what 
Yale  College  received  during  any  one  year  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  its  existence.  A  few  facts  in  reference 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Reserve,  will  set  this  statement 
in  a  still  stronger  light. 

Prom  recent  investigations,  made  with  more  than  ordinary 
thoroughness,  it  appears  that  of  the  210  townships  on  the 
Reserve,  which  has  been  called  <<  the  New .  England  of  the 
West,"  55,  containing  a  population  of  51,171,  have  not  any 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  church  within  their  limits,  and 
tire  to  a  great  extent  without  church  organizations  of  any  kind. 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  alluded  to,  the  churches  on  the 
Reserve  in  sympathy  with  the  College  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  had  a  reliable  ministerial 
force  of  only  eighty,  while  fifty  of  these  during  the  previous 
year  received  aid  either  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  leaving  only' 
thirty  as  the  number  sustained  wholly  by  their  parishes  ! 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  as  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege has  an  evangelical  basis,  and  was  founded  for  religious 
purposes,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  religious  influence,  its 
patrons  must  be  mainly  looked  for  among  those  who  fully 
sympathize  with  its  principles  and  aims.  But  at  the  most  lib- 
eral estimate  they  would  not  probably  constitute  more  Uian  one 

*  This  has  since  been  done. — Secretary. 
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sixih  of  the  eDtire  population.  Surely  we  have  great  encou- 
ragement to  aid  those  who  will  put  forth  such  efforts  as  they  are 
DOW  making  in  their  infancy  for  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institution  that  shall  bless  not  only  the 
presenjt  but  coming  generations. 

Illinois  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  which 
in  1846  had  increased  to  $28,000.  Early  measures  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Trustees  for  its  liquidation  by  subscriptions  obtained 
in  that  State ;  a  successful  beginninff  was  made,  but  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  meeting  in  1846  resolved  "  that  property  must  pay 
the  debts."  .  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  College 
buildings,  and  33  acres  of  land  on  which  they  are  erected, 
together  with  Library,  Apparatus,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  had  been 
invested  more  than  $60,000,  all  the  College  property  was  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts  then  existing,  and 
formed  into  a  stock  of  300  shares,  to  be  sold  at  $100  each,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object. 

This  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  was  submitted  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  to  this  Board  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  fully  approved.  From  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  to  the  Trustees  in  July  last,  we 
learn  that  160  shares  of  the  College  stock  Jiad  then  been  sold, 
amounting  to  $16,000,  and  that  $13,511  90  had  been  applied 
during  the  year  then  closed  to  the  payment  of  debts.  It  appears 
also  that  the  experiment  thus  far  shows  that  the  property  of  the 
College  set  apart  for  this  specific  object  is  amgly  sufficient  for  its 
present  debts.  The  Trustees  therefore  can  now  virtually 
present  the  Institution  as  a  College  out  of  debt 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  laid  before  the 

.    Presbytery  of  Illinois,  at  its  meeting  in  Jacksonville,  in  April 

last,  whereupon  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. — 

1.  ^^  That  the  support  of  Colleges  in  this  and  other  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  is  a  truly  Christian  enterprise. 

2.  "  That  we  regard,  with  deep  interest  and  gratitude,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Society  at  the  East,  for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theologi- 
cal Education  at  the  West,  and  that  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  minis- 
ters and  churches,  in  our  connection,  to  co-operate  with  that  Society  in 
procuring  pecuniary  aid  for  those  Colleges  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
sustain. 

3.  "  That  for  the  sake  of  system  and  permanence,  in  pursuing  this 
object,  we  recommend  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  our  connec- 
tion, to  give  this  subject  a  prominence  in  their  stated  anmud  calls  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  community,  which  its  importance  in  the  scale  of 
benevolent  operations  demands." 
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Resolutions  similar  to  the  above  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Illinois,  which  subse- 
quently met  at  Galesburgh,  recommending  the  cause  of  Colle- 
giate Education  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  their  con- 
nection. In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Jacksonville  voted — 

1.  "  That  this  church  will  give  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education 
•  the  same  prominence  that  it  does  to  the  cause  of  Missions, — Foreign 
and  Domestic. 

'  2.  "  That  the  Pastor  be  reauested,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  to 
preach  upon  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  as  a  Christian  enter- 
prise ;  and  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  the 
Trustees  of  Illinois  College  in  sustaining  that  Institution." 

Resolutions  like  the  above  augur  well  for  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  infant  and  rising  churches  of  the  West.  They 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  when  every  family, 
in  each  of  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  "  gave 
to  the  College  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a  peck  of  corn, 
or  its  value  in  unadulterated  wampum-peag."*  To  found 
and  sustain  such  Institutions,  was  regarded  in  those  early 
days  as  a  great  missionary  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  progress  of  ages  such  movements  have  so  far,  in 
papular  estimation,  lost  their  missionary  aspect.  "  It  was 
the  power  of  religious  faith  and  principles  which  animated  and 
sustained  the  Puritans  in  their  efforts  to  promote  good  learn- 
ing." So  now,  "  our  Colleges  ought  to  lie  warm  on  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  live  in  her  prayers  and  sympathies."  We 
can  hardly  expect  prayer  and  sympathy,  however,  while  no 
efforts  or  sacrifice  are  made  for  their  benefit. 

Let  a  generation  grow  up  without  doing  any  thing  for 
such  Institutions,  and  while  they  may  rejoice  to  have  power- 
ful preachers — skilful  physicians — learned  teachers — profound 
^  jurists  and  eminent  statesmen,  they  are  likely  to  tnink  as  little 
about  the  College,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  them,  as 
they  do  about  the  far-off  manufactory  which  they  never  saw, 
but  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  the  utensils  they  use, 
or  the  fabrics  they  wear !  It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
that  the  infant  churches  and  communities  of  the  West,  by  the 
very  necessities  of  their  condition,  are  made  to  understand  the 
bearings  which  the  higher  institutions  of  education  havejon 
the  progress  of  society — and  are  urged  by  motives  of  great 
.power  to  put  a  vigorous  hand  to  the  work  of  fouiiding  and  sus- 
•taining  them.  Donations,  however,  of  even  "  twelve  pence  or  a 
peck? of  corn,"  cannot  be  expected  from  "each  family  "  in  the 

*  Bancroft 
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heterogeneous  communities  of  the  West.  If  resolutions  like 
those  above  quoted  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the  individuals 
and  families  with  which  they  would  be  influential,  would 
compose  but  a  mere  fraction  or  the  whole. .  Hence  their  weak- 
nessi  and  their  need  of  foreign  aid. 

Wabash  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
more  than  $17,000,  the  most  of  which  had  accrued  from  losses 
by  fire.  Stimulated  by  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
Trustees  appointed  an  agent  to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  behalf  of  the  College.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  make 
an  effort  to  raise  $60,000,  within  the  bounds  of 'the  State,  in 
the  course  of  five  years.  This  plan  however  was  prudently 
abandoned,  and  an  effort  commenced  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  College,  as  a  primary  step.  The  College  had  borrowed 
$8,000  from  the  "  Sinking  Fund"  of  the  State.  This  debt, 
with  unpaid  interest  added,  amounted  in  Jan.  1847,  to  $10,620. 
The  efforts  of  the  agent  in  obtaining  subscriptions  were  suc- 
cessful. Partial  collections  were  early  made,  and  depreciated 
*'  State  Bonds"  purchased,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived at  par  by  the  State  in  liquidation  of  its  claims  upon  the 
College.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  were 
authorized  to  settle  with  the  College  by  receiving  "State 
Bonds"  at  par  with  the  interest  on  the  same  for  $10,400  of  this 
indebtedness,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  College  should 
receive  one  scholar  free  of  tuition  from  each  county  in  the 
State  for  five  years — the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  County 
Commissioners  upon  the  same  principle  as  selections  are  made 
for  the  State  University.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have 
accordingly  issued  their  circular  "  To  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana,"  to  select 
and  send  in  students. 

The  liabilities  of  the  College  are  now  reduced  to  about 
^5,000,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Trustees  hope  to  make 
collections  on  old  subscriptions.  Still  greater  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  the  liquidation  of  debts  had  the  Society 
been  able,  as  was  hoped,  to  meet  the  full  deficiency  in  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  The  Trustees  have  been 
compelled  to  supply  this  lack  from  year  to  year  by  drawing 
upon  the  capital  of  the  College. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  Report  that  a  benevolent  individual 
in  that  State  had  contributed  $5,000,  in  part  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  a  Professorship  in  the  College.    An  effort  was 
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also  commenced  somie  months  since  to  procure  permanent 
funds  in  the  form  of  scholarships — ^but  of  its  success  we  are 
not.  informed.  The  Tiustees  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that 
if  the  patronage  of  the  Society  is  continued  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  they  can — with  the,  blessing  of  God  on  their 
own  earnest  efforts — succeed  in  placing  Wabash  College  upon 
a  permanent  foundation.  Here,  as  in  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  West,  the  main  reliance  for  the  support  of  such  Institu- 
tions is  on  die  churches  that  sympathize  with  them.  But  there 
are  as  yet  only  a  little  more  than  100  churches  in  Indiana  upon 
which  Wabash  College  can  rely,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  new  and  feeble.  The  A.  H.  M.  Society  sustained 
fifty-nine  missionaries  in  that  State  during  the  last  year — and 
yet  the  numl)er  of  men  who  minister  to  these  churches,  com- 
posed of  pastors,  stated  supplies^  and  those  without  chaise, 
did  «ot  then  probably  exceed  seventy-five.  This  makes  the 
number  of  those  which  are  wholly  sustained  by  their  own 
churches  exceedingly  small. 

Marietta  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
$18,000.  Since  that  time,  by  the  application  of  funds  in  pos- 
session of  the  College,  it  has  been  reduced  to  $9,600.  Some 
$7,000  have  also  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  Institution 
in  and  around  Marietta  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings 
and  other  purposes.  Important  aid  has  been  imparted  by  the 
Society  to  this  struggling  Institution ;  but  it  still  became  evi- 
dent that  if  it  lived  and  prospered  a  successful  appeal  must  be 
made  in  its  behalf  to  the  friends  of  education  at  the  West.  In 
this  condition  of  afiairs  the  leading  friends  of  the  College  in 
Marietta  were  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that  although  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  at  different  periods,  had  taxed  themselves 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institution — they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  a  liberal  effort  once  more,  provided  a  plan  could 
be  devised  by  which  the  permanent  and  prosperous  existence 
of  the  College  could  be  secured.  Since  that  time  the  Trustees 
have  issued  a  circular  to  the  friends  of  the  College  at  the  West^ 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  After  a  careful  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  loslitatioii,  and  of 
iti  probable  income  and  expenditures,  the  Trustees  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  condition  the  sub- 
scriptions upon  success  in  raising  at  least  $25,000  before  the  first  day 
of  August,  1848.  This  latter  sum  has  been  fixed  upon,  not  as  the  som 
which  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  Institutibn  would  require,  bat  aa 
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(be  lowest  possible  sum  which  will  settle  the  question  of  its  permanent 
existence.  In  making  this  effort,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  at  least 
f  10,000  in  Marietta.  The  work  has  been  commenced^  and  at  the 
present  date  (August  6th)  pledges  for  more  than  $11,000  have  been 
received  from  our  citizens,  the  whole  conditioned  as  above.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  zeal  and  liberality  will  be  responded  to  in  a 
kindred  spirit  by  the  friends  of  education  abroad.  The  importance  of 
this  Institution  maybe  judged  of,  not  merely  from  its  admirable  location, 
the  healthful  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  its  welfare,  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  although  it  has  graduated  but  ten  classes,  the  annual  average 
of  its  alumni  is  greater,  with  a  single  exception,  than  that  of /my  College 
in  the  State  to  whose  statistics  the  undersigned  have  access.  In  se- 
dition to  those  educated  in  the  regular  course,  it  has  given  a  scientific 
and  business  education,  more  or  less  complete,  to  numerous  young  men, 
and  has  furnished  to  tne  State  a  body  of  teachers,  probably  not  less 
th^n four  hundred  in  number.  Th^  reputation  of  the  Institution  it  is 
believed  has  been  constantlv  rising,  until  Providence  has  opened  before 
it,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  a  field  of  incalculable  usefulness?^ 

A  letter  of  a  recent  date  from  the  President,  says — "  Our  sub- 
scription is  going  forward  with  encouraging  tokens  of  success, 
yet  we  have  been  made  most  deeply  to  feel  that,  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  hotise,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.^ 

That  the  noble  eflfort  which  tho  scattered  friends  of  this 
College  are  making  for  its  benefit,  may  be  placed  in  its  proper 
light,  we  will  quote  the  language  of  one  who  has  been  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  past  history,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  * 
\rith  the  field  upon  which  it  has  to  depend  for  support. 

'^  The  position  of  Marietta  College  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Al- 
though Marietta,  where  it  is  located,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the 
West,  and  the  country  around  it  has  been  settled  from  twenty-five  to 
fiAy  years,  ^e  Institution  is  still  at^e  centre  of  an  extensive  and  ex- 
ceedingly destitute  Home  Missional^  field.  If  with  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  you  were  to  describe  a  circle  around  Marietta,  you  would  not  pro- 
bably include  more  than  fifteen  churches — connected  with  the  denomina- 
tions that  sympathize  with  the  College — that  could  give  an  adequate 
support  to  a  pastor  without  Home  Missionary  aid.  And  yet  in  all 
efforts  to  secure  funds  for  the  Institution,  you  must  look  to  the  churches 
(and  their  pastors)  within  that  circle  as  your  main  dependence. 

^  Now,  when  in  respect  to  Colleges  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  community,  and  in  the  bosom  of  churches  that  have  sustained 
the  Gospel  without  aid  from  abroad  for  centuries^  we  see  how  tardily 
the  work  of  endowment  goes  on  j  with  what  reason  can  we  expect  that, 
in  disorganized,  uneducated,  and  but  partially  Christianizea  commu- 
nities, this  work  can  be  accomj^ished  seasonably,  and  without  foreign 
aid  1  I  have  known  the  history  of  most  of  our  literary  institutions  at  the 
Kast,  and  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  in  their  behalf  by  the  districts 
of  country  contiguous  to  them  respectively,  but  I  have  never  known, 
in  any  one  «f  these  cases,  acts  of  liberality  that  would  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  some  which  I  have  witnessed  toward  similar  objects  in  the 
lYest    In  cases  not  very  infrequent,  the  amount  given  has  borne  a  yerf 
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large  proportion,  to  the  whole  amount  of  property  posseBsed  by  the  do- 
nor. In  some  instances,  it  has  been  not  one  tenth  of  his  incamef  but 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  benefactor." 

'  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

The  debt  of  this  Institution  at  the  organization  of  the 
Society  was  about  $12,000.  This  has  since  been  somewhat 
reduced,  but  no  general  effort  has  been  made  for  its  liquidation,  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  suit  some  time  since  instituted 
against  tfie  Seminary,  and  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  The  Institution  owns  60  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
and  holds  40  acres  on  perpetual  lease.  In  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Seminary,  the  reliance  of  the  Trustees  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment is  very  much  upon  these  lands.  But  its  income  from  this 
source  cannot  at  present  be  increased,  because  the  right  of  the 
Trustees  to  sell  or  lease  these  lands  is  one  of  the  points  involv- 
ed in  the  pending  law-suit.  The  case,  however,  is  now  refer- 
red to  the  Court  in  bank,  and  will  unquestionably  be  decided 
during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  above  named  Institutions  have  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society  from  its  first  organization.  And  from  the 
preceding  view  of  their  past  and  present  pecuniary  condition, 
we  think  it  manifest  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  what  some  have  feared,  viz.,  that  it  toculd 
produce  at  the  West  an  undue  reliance  on  the  East  for  aid. 

This  reliance,  however,  is  still  real  and  just.  We  have 
stated  what  the  scattered  friends  of  learning  and  religion  are 
striving  to  do,  but  it  is  not  yet  accomplished;  and  if  the 
Institutions  were  now  to  \%  abandoned^  they  would  speedily 
reach  a  crisis  in  their  history  well  nigh  as  perilous  as  that 
which  most  of  them  have  just  passed. 

Knox  College. 

This  Institution  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  a  year  since.  A  general  description  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  our  last  Annual  Report.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  "  Manual  Labor"  College.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  vacant  land  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  was 
located.  Its  founders  had  no  intention  of  applying  for  any 
foreign  aid.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  on  the  sale  of  lands.  The  committee  appointed  by 
this  Board  to  visit  the  College  reported,  that  they  found  its 
condition  such  that  a  lai^e  appropriation  would  neither  be 
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Tequired  nor  expected ;  and  reason  was  given  them  to  hope 
that  no  aid  at  all  would  he  needed  except  for  a  short  period. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  on  certain  conditions, 
which  were  published  in  our  Third  Report.  Prom  information 
received  it  appears  that  the  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  meet  the  wishes  of  this  Board  have  not  yet  been  complet- 
ed. "The  productive  fund  of  $23,000,  at  the  control  of  the  Trus- 
tees when  the  College  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  has  been  sr>mewhat  increased  during  the  year.  An 
academy  buiiding  has  also  been  erected  50  feet  by  36  and  two 
.stories  high.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection 
of  a  main  College  edifice.  The  Institution  is  represented  as 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

Wittenberg  College. 

'^"  The  object  of  this  Institution  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
Teligion,  literature,  and  science  in  general;  but  especially 
the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and  talents  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church." — (Const. 
Art.  I) 

An  application  for  aid  in  its  behalf  was  presented  to  the 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1846.  At  the  next  meeting,  in 
May  last,  it  was  resolved, 

'<  That  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Fisher,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
DOW  reeiding  at  Cincinnati,  with  Professors  Stowe  and  Allen,  of  Lane 
Seminary,  be  requested  to  visit  Wittenberg  College,  and  institute  an 
investigation  in  respect  to  its  location,  principles,  aims,  prospective  use- 
fulness  and  means  of  support^— and  also  in  respect  to  its  relations  to  the 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  German  mind  generally  at 
•the  West,  whether  Protestant  or  Calholic--together  with  the  import- 
ance of  extending  aid  to  this  Institution  viewed  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
Lutheran  churches,  and  the  great  cause  in  which  the  Society  is  en- 
gaged— and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

The  Report  of  this  Committee  has  been  received  [Vide 
Jlppendix]  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  an  appropriation  of 
4^600  made  to  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Revivals. 

The  President  of  Western  Reserve  College  writes :  "  Dur- 
ing the  last  term  a  very  pleasant  state  of  religious  interest 
existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The  members  of  the 
church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  revived  and  refreshed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  students,  it  is  believed,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
saving  grace ;  and  two  persons  belonging  to  the  College  con* 
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gregations  also  indulged  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  Ten  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred  among  the 
students  of  Wabash  College  during  the  year ;  and  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  Knox  College  it  is  hoped  that  not  less  than 
thirty  individuals  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

The  Treasurt. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the  receipts 
of  the  year  have  been  $14,113  62.  The  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury Oct.  29th,  1846,  was  $348  04 ;  making  the  resources  of 
the  year  $14,461  66.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year — as  a  less  number  of  churches  have 
been  reached ;  and  yet,  through  'a  diminished  expense  in 
agencies,  more  has  been  realized  by  the  Institutions  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society.  We  feel  that  there  is  occastoiv  for 
devout  gratitude  to  God  in  view  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished^^although  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  imperiously  to  demand. 

Tfrie  state  of  the  Treasury,  however,  viewed  by  itself,  or  in 
connection  with  the  movements  which  are  encouraged  at  the 
West,  fails  to  give  a  complete  vieW^  of  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Society.  We  have  already  stated  that  its 
professed  object  was  the  cultivation  of  the  "  tree  of  centuries" 
As  the  comparative  slowness  of  growth  in  such  a  case  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  tree,  we  might  anticipate  a  correspond- 
ing slowness  in  the  accumulation  of  means  to  quicken  thai 
growth.  But  this  Society  has  had  special  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. The  very  reverses  in. which  it  had  its  origin  had 
destroyed  confidence  in  the  West,  and  produced  a  general 
distrust  of  its  movements.  Some  educational  bubbles,  blown 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  had  burst,  and  increased  this 
distrust.  Many  entertained  the  belief  that  enough  had  already- 
been  done  for  Western  Colleges,  and  there  was  every  where  man- 
ifested an  exceeding  restiveness  in  the  public  mind,  caused  by 
repeated  and  conflicting  appeals  for  aid. 

Change  of  Feeling. 

Prom  this  state  of  perfect  distrust,  however,  there  is  now 
some  danger  that  there  will  be  a  vibration  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  rivers  and  mines,  and  exuberance  of  soil,  and 
steamboats,  and  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  have  so  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  that  a  connection  with  the  TTc^/— instead 
of  bringing  impoverishment  over  the  East — will  raise  it  to  the 
height  of  affluence,  and  still  leave  sufficient  behind  to  sustain 
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all  the  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges,  which  that  rising 
empire  can  ever  need  1 

One  simple  question,  however,  Who  owns  the  West  ? 
is  enough  to  bring  the  intelligent  and  candid  mind  to  the  only 
proper  point  of  vision.  Conclusions  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  in  reference  to  the  available  ability  of  the  West  to 
found  and  sustain  the  higher  educational  Institutions,  will  be 
reached  by  every  one  who  does  not  keep  distinctly  before  his 
mind  the  heterogeneous  character  of  Western  population ;  its 
recent  immigration,  and  the  consequent  unorganized  state  of 
society — absorbing,  in  a  thousand  ways,  what  little  is  left  to 
the  emigrant  from  the  expenses  of  removal  and  provision  for 
his  immediate  and  indispensable  wants;  also,  the  immense 
and  ignorant  masses  that  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher 
educational  Institutions,  together  with  the  multitudes  who  bate 
and  dread  those  of  an  evangelical  character.  The  large  ad- 
mixture, too,  of  foreign  population,  not  yet  Americanized,  and 
to  a  vast  extent  made  up  of  adherents  to  Rome,  who,  with  the 
experience  of  ages,  aided  by  European  funds,  and  a  zeal  that 
knows  no  abatement,  and  a  unity  that  has  ten-fold  power  in 
ibefriigmentarff  Wet^  would  un-Americanize  all  Americans. 
And  stUl  more,-  perhaps,  denominational  influences,  that,  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  waste  the  energies,  and  divide  the  re- 
sources, o£  those  who  are  professedly  laboring  for  the  same 
{preat  end« 

Gr<>unds  of  Encouragement* 

.  In  our  last  Report,  the  free  access  which  had  been  gained 
to  Eastern  pulpits,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  en- 
<souragement.  There  are  others  to  which  we  may  now  allude, 
viz.,  1.  The  cpuvictipn  seems  lo  be  rapidly  extending  in  the 
churches  that  (Alleges  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  and 
c<»)ducted  under  evangelical  influences,  are  a  legitimate  and 
essentjal  part  of  the  great  system  of  means  which  is  to  evaur 
gelize  the  West  2.  That  our  permanent  and  main  reliance,  for 
providing  the  West  with  anedwatedand  evangelical  ministry, 
must  be  upon  Institutions  of  learning  planted  on  that  field*  3. 
That  in  the  special  adaptation  to  that  field  of  labor  of  young 
men  trained  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  indispensableness  of 
^rach  Institutions  to  the  proper  organization  of  society  at  the  West, 
we  find  reasons  for  their  establishment,  which  rise  above  all 
pecuniary  considerations,  such  as  the  comparative  expense  of 
educating  at  the  East  and  at  Vie  West  Hence,  the  idea  which 
once  had  such  prevalence  and  power  has  become  well  nigh 
exploded;  viz.,  that  the  students  who  would  he  likely  to  need 
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a  collegiate  and  theological  education  had  better,  for  fAe  ^a£e 
of  economy^  be  educated  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies ;  and 
the  establishment  of  Institutions  at  the  West  be  delayed  for 
long  years  to  come.  Hence,  also,  the  public  mind  has  settled 
down  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  Society  has  undertaken  a 
work  which,  in  some  way,  ought  to  be  done.  And  there  is  a 
growing  conviction,  it  is  believed,  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  for  doing  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  devised. 


Phases  of  Benevolence. 

In  this  changing  and  advancing  age,  the  great  work  of  be- 
nevolence is  constantly  presenting  new  phases.  If  the  Churcbr 
therefore,  would  prosecute  her  grand  effort  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  sh^  must 
obviously  adapt  her  machinery  to  these  phc^es.  The  wisdom 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who  projected  our  prominent  bene- 
volent organizations  consisted  in  securing  such  adaptation  f 
and  our  highest  wisdom  consists  in  dojfig  the  same  thing  for 
the  present  age.  Hence,  if  need  fre,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
modify  old  machinery  or  construct  new,  just  as  we  would  re- 
model the  old  church  or  the  mercantile  establishment,  or  con- 
struct the  new,  in  order  to  meet  the  advancing  spirit,  and  the 
increasing  business  of  the  times.  Indeed  old  machinery  must 
do  new  work^  or  new  machinery  must  be  created ;  otherwise 
the  Church,  in  her  benevolent  movements,  will  inevitably  and 
mournfully  fall  behind  the  age,  and  thus  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  ! 

The  manifest  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  were  believed 
to  be  followed,  in  the  organization  of  this  Society.  An  exigency 
arose  in  respect  to  educational  interests  at  the  West,  which  no- 
thing else,  to  human  view,  could  meet.  The  question  is  some- 
times asked :  " How  long  is  it  likely  to  exist?"  It  may  be  an- 
swered, "  so  long  as  the  providence  of  God  shall  seetn  ia 
demand  if."  The  Directors  would  not  wish  for  it  a  Umgery 
nor  the  churches  which  sustain  it,  a  shorter  duration'. 

The  Board  would  here  take  occasion  to  express  their  regret, 
that  the  Society  is  about  to  lose  the  vahiable  services  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Marietta  College  ; 
who  has  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry.  The  present 
favorable  position  which  the  Society  occupies  before  the  pub- 
lic, is  very  much  owing  to  his  aBle  advocacy  of  its  interests, 
and  his  judicious  and' efficient  labors  in  its  behalf,  continued 
for  more  than  two  yeairs.  ^ 
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Publications  of  the  Society. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  Board,  for 
moving  the  public  mind,  and  bringing  the  Society  to  its  true 
position,  among  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  In  our 
last  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  a  document  in  preparation, 
on  the  connection  between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  first  idea  of  such  a  document  was  suggested  bv 
a  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.^  in  ah  ad- 
dress in  behalf  of  the  Society,  of  the  remark  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Dwight,  that  the  man  who  would  show  to  contmon  minds 
the  connection  between  Colleges  and  the,  interests  of  the 
church,  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  Dr.  Todd  was 
solicited  to  make  this  attempt.  The  result  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  six  ^'  Plain  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Parishioner,"  in 
which  those  difficulties  and  objections  almost  universally  felt 
by  common  minds,  that  have  not  studied  the  subject,  are  frank- 
ly met,  and  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  familiar  and 
varied  statements,  and  clear  and  forcible  reasoning.  The  eJSect 
of  the  ^'  Letters  "  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, has  been  so  happy,  that  a  stereotype  edition  has  recently 
been  issued. 

As  the  purchase  of  books  for  libraries  is  embraced  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College,  by 
solicitation,  has  prepared  a  ''  Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with 
esp^ial  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western  Institutions,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend."  As  it  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press, 
no  analysis  will  be  here  attempted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
a  variety  of  statement  and  illustration,  the  indispensableness 
of  libraries  to  such  Institutions  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  the 
argiuuent  urged  with  great  force  for  furnishing  the  intellectual 
armories  of  the  West  with  those  powerful  weapons,  that  they 
ma7  ever  be  accessible  to  the  champions  of  the  truth  in  that 
Valley  of  Decision, 

A  benevolent  individual  has  also  offered  a  premium  of 
$100  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the 
Puritans,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits."  This  offer  it 
is  hoped  will  call  into  action  many  powerful  pens.  Extensive 
infidelity  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  inter- 
esting the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  our  churches  in  col- 
leges. The  past  history  of  the  Society,  however,  favors  the 
opposite  conclusion.  The  people  must  have  light  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  subjects,  before  they  will  move  in  its  behalf.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  Society  results  from  the  fact  that, 
through  an  or^am^ro^ion,  great  principles  and  truths  can  be 
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held  before  the  public  mind  till  they  make  an  impression. 
The  Society  is  thus  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  becomes 
capital  of  great  value  to  the  colleges  of  the  West — to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  at  the  East. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  encouragements  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  remarkable  liberality  to  colleges  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  which  has  manifested  itself  within  a  few 
years  past.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  splendid  bene&otions 
made  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Yale,  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Cambridge,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont.  These  benefaclions  are  not  effects  without  a  cause. 
The fruiiot  these  trees  of  centuries  begins  to  "shake  like 
Lebanon" — and  the  names  of  the  far-sighted  and  venerable 
men  who  planted  them  are  more  and  more  honored,  and  imi- 
tators of  their  noble  deeds  are  multiplying  through  the  land. 
The  accumulated  results  which  these  Institutions  have  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  visible  to  the  masses  that  have  almost 
unconsciously  shared  in  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  hid- 
den chain  that  connects  these  results  with  their  causes  can  be 
revealed  to  the  common  gaze.  Since  our  last  anniversary  the 
first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  has 
occurred.  On  that  occasion  the  gathered  fruits  of  a  century 
were  brought  to  view.  As  specimens  of  the  vocation  and 
standing  of  the  2700  graduates  which  the  Institution  had  setit 
forth,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  1  President  and  2  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  4  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Qourts  of  the 
U.  S.,  15  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  6  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  120  members  of  Congress,  20  Governors  of 
States,  64  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges,  and  438  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  And  one*  out  of  three  of  these  2700  gradit- 
ates  had  become  a  man  of  mind,  of  influence,  and  of  reputation, 
whose  power  within  his  circle  had  been  deeply  felt 

The  numerous  annual  literary  festivals^  too,  that  occur  in 
our  land  have  a  powerful  influence  in  turning  public  attention 
to  these  high  sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  Year 
by  year,  at  a  hundred  points,  they  bring  together  the  great 
"  brotherhood  of  scholars."  There  the  Alumni  gather  from  all 
their  fields  of  labor  and  influence,  to  exchange  friendly  greet* 
ings,  revive  reminiscences  of  college  life,  and  get  new  impulses 
in  their  high  and  varied  callings. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  such  occasions  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  dutiful  sons  of  each  Institution  should  combine  to 
secure  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  existence  and  increasing 
the  fame  and  influence  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Hence,  on  their 
associated  Alumni  the  older  Colleges  of  our  country  place  their 
chief  reliance  for  support,  and  for  that  accumulation  of  facili- 
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ties  for  the  work  of  education  which  shall  keep  them  constant- 
ly adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  science,  and  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  age. 

The  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are 
yet  too  young  to  enjoy  extensively  the  combined  influence  of 
Alumni.  These  are  few  in  number,  and  their  wealth,  as  well 
as  that  influence  which  controls  wealth,  is  yet  to  be  acquired. 
They  are  however  making  successful  beginnings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Alumni  of  Illinois  College  (of  whom  less  than 
eighty  are  in  the  land  of  the  living),  at  their  last  meeting, 
resolved  on  an  efibrt  to  raise  $10,000  in  the  course  of  five  years 
to  found  an  Alumni  Professorship  in  that  Institution. 

6.  Another  ground  of  encouragement  to  which  we  would 
allude  is  the  inereaaed  demand  for  mind,  in  all  departments 
of  human  efibrt  Much  of  our  last  Report  was  devoted  to  the 
demands  of  the  church  for  cultivated  intellect  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  demand  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase, 
as  nations  rush  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement  ^Each 
succeeding  age  distances  the  preceding.  New  sciences  are 
bursting  into  life,  and  new  applications  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  are  every  where  revo- 
lutionizing society.  The  mind  will  at  once  recur  for  illustra- 
tions to  the  steamer,  plunging  along  its  ocean  pathway,  pro- 
pelled by  a  mysterious  agent  under  the  control  of  mind — to  the 
lailroad-train,  rudiing,  like  the  rolling  thunder,  over  mountain 
and  valley — to  the  press,  multiplying  indefinitely,  and  almost 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  the  products  of  mind — and  to 
the  telegraph,  transmitting  intelligence  from  country  to  coun- 
try as  the  electric  chain  flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud !  We 
may  almost  say — ^^  the  former  things  are  passed  away,"  and 
that  in  one  sense,  at  least,  we  have  a  "  new  earth,"  if  not  a 
'*new  heaven."  One  important  feature  marks  all  these  move- 
ments, viz.,  that  they  give  a  constantly  increased  ascendency  to 
mind  and  skUl  over  mere  muscular  force.  Hence  there  is 
every  where  a  demand  for  mind — mind  in  the  inventor,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operator.  This  demand  is  indeed  be- 
coming world-wide. 

But  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  are  aided 
by  this  Society,  are  great  nurseries  of  mind,  and  with  an 
increasing  urgency  they  are  called  on  to  supply  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  world.  By  reason  of  the  application  of  the  pxin-* 
ciples  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  they  are  con- 
stantly multiplying  their  points  of  contact  with  society,  and 
thus  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the  great  and 
complicated  movements  of  the  age.  New  departments,  devoted 
to  practical  science,  have  been  recently  created  at  Harvaj?d  and 
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Tale ;  and  a  Professorship  having  the  same  end  in  view  has  been 
established  in  Western  Reserve  College.  The  inference  from 
all  this  isj  that  the  community  will  more  and  more  see  the  im^ 
portance  of  these  Institutions  in  their  varied  relations  to  the 
best  interests  of  society,  and  coTisequently  be  fnore  and  more 
ready  to  aid  in  founding  and  sustaining  them.  And  never 
was  there  a  more  glorious  opportunity  offered,  than  is  furnished 
by  this  Society  to  the  merchant  princes  and  great-hearted  men 
of  the  East,  to  identify  their  names  and  influence  with  the 
very  structure  of  Western  society — an  influence  that  shall  be 
as  deathless  as  that  society  itself.  How  many  individuals  are 
able  to  adopt  some  one  of  the  Institutions  under  our  patronage, 
and  furnish  it.  with  facilities  for  accomplishing  an  amount 
of  good,  in  view  of  which  they  might  greatly  and  eternally 
rejoice ! 

Railroads  and  Colleges. 

The  inquiry,  however,  will  doubtless  arise  in  many  minds — 
Why  not  delay  their  establishment  at  the  West  till  that  country 
can  provide  for  its  own  intellectual  wants ;  or,  at  least,  till  after 
it  has  been  supplied  with  common  schools  and  academies  ? 
But  who  would  delay  the  construction  of  railroads  at  the  West, 
till  the  unaided  resources  of  the  country  can  produce  them ; 
or  till  after  the  universal  construction  of  common  roads  and 
bridges  ?  Long  before  any  such  period  arrives,  the  capital  of 
the  older  States  lays  the  iron-track  in  the  far-off  wilderness. 
But  the  laying  of  that  track  imparts  instant  motion  to  stagnant 
society— gives  vigor  to  all  the  sinews  of  industry — developes 
the  hidden  stores  of  wealth,  and  gives  to  an  awakened  and 
renovated  people  the  means  of  filling  their  land  with  a  thou- 
sand minor  improvements.  Now  the  higher  Institutions  of 
education  are  to  intellectual  and  moral  development  at  the 
West,  what  the  railroad  is  to  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and 
they  are  needed  long  before  the  unaided  resources  of  the  country 
can  produce  them.  They  are  the  great  generators  of  educa- 
tional power,  and  produce  the  elevating  and  propelling  forces 
of  society.  A  recent  writer  calls  them  "  the  wholesale  ware- 
houses from  which  intelligence  and  thought  are  distributed  all 
over  the  land." 

Popular  Instruction,  and  the  Higher  Institutions'. 

The  relations  of  popular  instruction  to  the  higher  Institu- 
tions of  learning  are  believed  to  be  entirely  misapprehended 
by  multitudes.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  order  of  existence, 
the  lower  schools  must  precede  the  higher,  and  that  the  latter 
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are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  offspring  of  the  former.  We 
cannot  here  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  energetic 
writer  :^  "  What  the  mind  has  not  received  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  impart.  The  reservoir  must  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  fountains  that  are  lower  than  itself  The  springs  which 
are  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  people  after  knowledge  are  to  be 
sought  in  higher  altitudes  than  those  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  occupy.  *  *  *  Common  schools,  without  Colleges  to 
sustain  them,  must  inevitably  run  themselves  out,  yea,  and 
run  the  age  out  with  them,  if  the  age  continues  to  depend  on 
them.  *  *  *  Common  schools,  together  with  those  of  an  inter- 
mediate rank,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  off- 
shoots from  Colleges.  Such  schools  never  did,  and  probably 
they  never  can,  independently  and  spontaneously  vegetate  in 
any  form  of  human  society.  They  must  be  preceded  hy  In- 
stUutions  of  a  higher  order.  This  is  a  well  ascertained  law 
in  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  systems  of  education. 
The  inception  is  with  a  few  individual  minds ;  and  the  first 
public  development  is  in  founding  a  College.  The  first  dollar 
appropriated  by  law  in  New  England  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion  was  to  endow  a  College,  and  the  next  step  was  to  create 
by  law  her  noble  system  of  common  schools — a  system  which 
for  two  hundred  years,  like  the  springs  of  our  mountains,  has 
been  diffusing  health  and  freshness  over  the  whole  aspect  of 
society.'' 

The  abovd  quotations,  in  our  view,  present  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  systems  of  education.  And  this  consideration  im- 
parts great  force  to  the  appeals  of  this  Society.  All  over  the 
West  these  systems  now  exist  in  their /ormin^  state^  and  they 
need  just  such  men  as  Colleges  throw  into  the  new  States  to 
give  them  the  proper  shape.  They  need  the  infusion  of  that  vital 
power  which  can  alone  emanate  from  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  statute-books  of  many  of  the  Western  States 
are  filled  with  the  lifeless  framework  of  institutions  and  edu- 
cational systems.  Here^  then,  is  a  point  where  the  forming 
West  can  be  reached  with  a  blessed  aij^  wide-spreading  power. 

Now  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY  THAT    POWER.      But  who    shall 

apply  it  ?  "  All  that  I  have  wondered  at,''  said  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  advocate  of  this  Society,  "  is,  that  the  Puritan 
churches  have  not  seen  that  their  great  vocation  is  to  use 
•this  power.  God  calls  them  to  it— their  whole  history  en- 
forces it.  What  we  want  then  is  a  deeper  conviction  on  this 
subject— a  conviction  that  shall  call  out  freely,  joyfully,  exult- 

*  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.  D. 
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ingly,  all  their  strength.    So  deep*is  mine,  that  if  I  had  the 
control  of  millions,  I  would  use  it  to  establish  these  great  moral 
light-houses,  on  a  plan  to  illuminate  and  save  the  West.'' 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding-  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 

In  every  entcrprise'of  intelligence,  said  Dr.  Peters,  there  is  thought 
before  action.  And  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  actor,  the  end 
is  before  the  means.  He  first  sees  something  to  be  done,  and  then 
adapts  his  niacliinery  and  agencies  to  its  accomplishment.  This  is  in- 
telligence, as  opposed  to  mere  instinct.  This  is  wisdom.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  benevolent  action,  and  of  all  practical  religion;  and  he  is  the 
wisest  and  best  of  intelligent  beings,  who  best  employs  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  do  the  vdll  of  God. 

Permit  me  then  to  mvite  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the 
structure  of  our  Society.  It  is  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  I 
think  there  are  manifest  points  and  marks  of  wisdom  in  its  adaptation 
to  do  the  thing  for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  founders,  and  to  do  it 
well, — to  do  it  noWj  and  to  perpetuate  the  doing  of  it,  until  it  shall  be 
done.  * 

None  of  us,  I  take  it,  Mr.  President  doubts  that  we  have  something 
to  do.  .  We  have  selected  our  object,  and,  by  the  organization  of  this 
Society,  have  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  to  seek  its  attainment.  It 
seemed  to  us,  at  first,  to  be  worthy  of  our  best  endeavors ;  and  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  does  it  loom  up  into  magnitude,  glory ^  and 
importance.  We  perceive  it  to  be  worthy  of  any  amount  of  wisdom 
that  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  attainment.  It  is  a  ^reat  end  for 
which  to  labor;  an  enterprise  of  high  and  momentous- bearings. 

And  it  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  us,  of  the  present  day,  to  com- 
mence and  to  prosecute.  The  Divine  Providence  has  thrown  it  upon 
our  hands  now,  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  throne  of  Grod  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  man,  it  "cannot,  must  not,  be  delayed  nor  intermitted.  The 
teeming  millions  of  our  great  land  must  be  provided  with  the  higher 
Institutions  of  learning. 

Among  these.  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  are  admitted  to 
be  indispensable.  And  it  so  happens  3iat  these  are  precisely  the  insti- 
tutions, which,  most  of  all,  need  the  fostering  care  of  reh'gious  bene- 
volence. 

The  profits  and  honors  to  be  derived  from  the  secular  pofessions  are, 
perhaps,  a  sufficient  encouragement  (aflter  the  College  has  sent  out  her 
sons)  to  provide  suitable  schools  and  other  advantages  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  professional  studies.  But  the  College  itself,  and  the  School 
of  Theology,  need  other  encouragements.  They  are  essentially  religious 
institutions,  and  are  not  wont  to  Bourish  in  any  country,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  religious  idea  U)  which,  in  most  cases,  they  owe  their  origin, 
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and  from  wbieh  is  lierived  their  highest  iodae^nent,  and  their  greatest 
usefulness  among  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Our  first  Colleges,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  were  founded, — 
as  our  fathers  expressed  it^ — '^thal  the  Church  n^ht  never  want  a 
teamed  and  pious  ministry J^  And  this  idea  has  been  kept  up.  Most 
of  our  Colleges  have  origmated  in  it  Religious  principle  has  called 
them  into  being  and  sustained  ihem.  And  to  meet  the  demands  of  re- 
ligion,  they  have  been  so  endowed  as  to  render  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
charitable  institutions.  This  is  necessary  to  make  them  available  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich ;  and  though  it  is  grateful  to  acknowledge 
that  state  patronage  has,  in  some  instances,  been  liberally  bestow^, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  all  cases,  where  this  patronage  has 
been  so  given  as  to  remove  the  College  from  its  religious  aims  and  im- 
pulses, it  has  induced  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  in  respect  to  education 
Itself,  by  diverting  it  from  those  self-inspiring  ends  and  uses,  which* 
alone  can  give  life  and  energy  to  the  College  system.  History  and  all 
the  lessons  of  our  experience,  have  accordingly  taught  us,  that,  if  we 
would  secure  the  highest  ends  of  education,  both  in  its  attainments  and 
its  uses,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  Colleges  are  kept  under  the  control 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  religious  principle.  But  to  accomplish  this 
they  must  be  founded,  and  sustained,  and  directed,  by  liberally  and  re- 
ligiously educated  men. 

If,  then,  Colleges  and  Theological  Schools  are  needed  in  our  new 
States^  which  shall  possess  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  power  to  se- 
cure the  ri^ht  education  of  the  people,  there  must  somewhere  be  found, 
among  religious  and  enlightened  men,  individual  and  voluntarily  asso- 
ciated patronage  sufficient  to  plant  and  sustain  them. 

Where  shall  this  patronage  be  found  ?  There  are  individuals  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  ol  the  West,  who  see  the  need  of  it,  and  who, 
if  they  were  able,  would  gladly  plant  the  institutions  required.  There 
are  also  enlightened  and  benevolent  minds  in  the  older  States,  who  see 
and  feel  the  same  necessities.  But  who  shall  originate  the  plan  %  Who 
shall  plant  the  College?  If  the  Western  man  undertakes  it,  he  is  met 
by  a  score  of  competitors,  some  swayed  by  local  preferences,  some  stim-  * 
mated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  some  urged  by  party  or  sectarian  zeal,  and 
each  claiming,  for  his  own  plan  and  posiUon,  the  favor  and  patr<Miage 
of  all  the  good  and  the  generous  throughout  the  land.  Hence  have 
risen  up,  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  fiileen  or  more  of  what  they  call 
Colleges,— all  enfeebled,  and  some  of  them  rendered  utterly  useleiss  by 
their  injudicious  multiplication.  And  there  are  tendencies  to  similar 
results  m  all  the  Western  States. 

The  Western  mem,  therefore,  however  well  devised  may  be  his  plan, 
or  judicious  his  location,  with  all  the  strength  of  appeal  which  he  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  so  long  as  he  acts  alone, 
or  only  through  such  agencies  as  he  brings  from  the  West,  is  every 
where  met,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  by  counteracting  influ- 
ences, which  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  Western 
College  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Nor  can  benev^ent  men  in  the  East  go  and  do  this  lyork  in  the  new 
States ;  and  for  similar  reasons.  .Ad  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work, 
that  we  cannot  bring  it  home  to  do  it  <<  If  you  wish  your  potatoes 
hoed,"  said  the  Irishman,  ^'  bring  them  on."  Squally  aMurd  would  it 
be  for  us  to  expect  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  West  in  our  own  Institu- 
tions.   They  are  not  here,  and,  with  all  the  facilities  of  travelling  that 
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can  be  imagined,  they  will  not  come  to  ub,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  an- 
swer the  necessities  in  qaestion. 

If,  then,  we  cUone  can  do  the  work  neither  there  nor  here,  and*  if  the 
West,  without  us,  oannot  do  it,  then" the  grand  degideraiuni^  the  condi- 
tion, sine  qua  nouj  is  co-operation  between  the  East  and  the  West,  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  extensive,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  ensure  suc^ 
cess.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  designed  to  (^  effected  by  this  Society. 
It  is  to  unite  the  appropriate  and  the  oest  energies  of  the  older  and  the 
new  States  in  harmonious  co-operation,  to  concentrate  them  upon  the 
roost  important  points  of  the  West,  and  thus  to  plant  and  cherish  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Schools  when  and  where  they  may  be  most 
needed,  and  to  aid  them  in  succession,  until  they  shall  have  in  themselves 
the  elements  of  strength,  of  expansion,  of  improvement,  and  of  con- 
tinuance. 

For  such  a  purpose  as  this  our  Society  was  called  into  being,  as  by 
the  voice  of  God.  It  was  felt  to  be  needed.  A  hundred  beginnings 
had  been  already  made,  moved  in  some  instances  b^  religious  principfe, 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty;  in  others,  by  the  hope  of  worldly  emolument, 
and  the  multifarious  impulses  of  a  discordant  and  enterprising  people! 
But  they  were  without  concert.  Their  conflicting  applications  came  to 
us  from  every 'portion  of  the  West.  Benevolent  men  were  interested 
in  their  appeals.  They  wished  to  aid  the  general  cause.  But  what 
they  gave  was,  in  many  cases,  scattered  and  lost  in  ill-directed  and  im- 
practicable efforts,  and  good  men  were  becoming  weary  of  the  work,  in 
the  exhaustless  multiplicity  of  its  demands. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  became  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  causes,  which  were  threatening  not  only  to  weaken,  but  even  to  de- 
stroy the  benevolent  sympathy  of  the  East  in  the  great  cause  of  West- 
ern education.  Western  men  desired  it,  and  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  organization  to  harmonize  (he  diverging  and  scattered  action  whieh 
was  wasting  itself  in  this  impracticable  way. 

Our  object  was  to  protect  the  churches  of  the  East  a^^ainst  the  ill- 
judged  and  discordant  appeals  of  the  West  (with  which  we  were 
thronged),  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  Society  representing  the  Eastern 
churches,  to  welcome  all  worthy  applications  from  the  West,  and  com- 
bine them  into  one,  and  thus  commend  them  to  our  churches,  on  the 
effective  and  economical  plan  of  a  single  and  concentrated  agency, 
which  should  have  its  place  among  the  other  agencies  of  our  great  Be- 
nevolent Societies. 

In  this  way  it  was  designed  to  cut  off  at  once,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
useless  drafts  upon  Eastern  benevolence,  and  to  provide  a  channel 
through  which  tne  purer  streams  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  might 
flow  on  undisturbed,  with  the  copiousness  and  strength  of  a  migh^ 
river. 

Our  first  endeavor,  it  is  true,  was  to  provide  for  a  present  demand. 
And,  to  some,  it  may  have  appeared  that  this  was  enough.  They 
looked  upon  the  present  as  a  crisis,  of  peculiar  claims,  which  might 
never  occur  agam.  The  impression  was  cherished,  1  doubt  not,  that 
if  we  could  pass  this  crisis  in  saf^,  and  sustain  a  i'ev  institutions  that 
now  needed  aid,  then  the  West  wluld  be  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

Such  an  impression  was  perhaps  natural  and  reasonable.  It  wob  a 
crisis,  urgent  and  perilous.  But  experience,  Mr.  President,  and  a  more 
far-reaching  survey  of  the  field,  I  think,  must  have  taught  us  all,  that, 
in  the  rush  of  events  through  which  our  country  is  hurrying  on  to  its 
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destiDy,  when  one  crisis  of  this  kind  is  past,  another  comes.  We  are  % 
look  for  its  coming  again  and  again.  There  is  ever  a  West  beyond  the 
West^  and  our  8trug;gle,  in  the  enterprise  to  which  we  have  put  our 
hands,  is  to  be  intense,  and  watchful,  and  long>continued.  The  enemies 
that  we  drive  from  their  entrenchment  in  one  position,  retreat  only  that 
they  may  rally  and  encounter  us  again.  We  are  not  going  to  "  couf- 
guer  avemce"  by  a  single  victory.  No,  Sir.  The  possession  even  of 
4he  "  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,''  may  be  but  the  occasion  of  fiercer  and 
BM>re  desperate  conflicts. 

Though  I  have  made  this  allusion,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  cruelties  of  the  battle-field,  and  garments  rolled  in  olood. 
Our  warfare  is  not  with  flesh  and  blcod.  but  against  the  principalities 
and  powers  that  have  arrayed  themselves  to  oppose  the  empire  of  light 
and  truth.  They  wi)l  dispute  the  proffress  or  the  church  of  the  living 
God.  inch  by  inch.  And,  brethren,  look  at  the  field !  What  is  it  now! 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  been  added  to  it. in  a  single  year.  And  what 
will  it  be  ?  Who  shall  pretend  to  conjecture  what  extent  of  domain 
may  yet  be  wrested,  or  in  some  way  procured,  from  our  neighbors  on 
the  South,  by  the  grasping  ambition  and  avarice  of  our  government  ? 
And  whatever  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty  may  mark  the  means  by 
which  we  are  even  now  compelling  its  surrender,  Christian  principle 
still  binds  us  to  provide  for  our  own.  And  in  doing  this,  we  may  not, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  "  go  behind  the  fact,"  that  it  is  our  own. 

The  field  then  will  be  whatever  the  ambition  of  the  people,  (mad 
though  it  be,)  and  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  shail  make  it  If 
it  shall  embrace  the  whole  American  Continent,  by  whatever  means,  it 
will  be  our  du^  to  go  forth  and  stud  the  land  with  the  Institutions  which 
we  propose.  And  the  people !  They,  too,  are  coming  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Scourged  by  iamme  or  oppression  from  their  own 
lands,  or  allured  by  the  prospect  of  worldly  gain,  they  are  coming ! — 
Irish,  Geiman,  Swiss,  French,  Italians,  Dapes,  Norwegians — '^  Par- 
ihisuis,  and  Medes,  and  Blamites,"  and  what  not  1  They  are  coming ! 
and  we  are  yet  to  speak  to  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  and  educate 
them  to  speak  "  in  our  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." 

If,  then,  we  need  such  an  organization  noto  to  suppiv  the  present 
demand,  much  more  will  it  be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
States  that  are  y€t  to  be  tbrmed,  and  filled  with  people,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  began  with  perhaps  twenty 
tnilltons  of  people ;  but  our  work  will  not  be  done  until  we,  in  connexion 
with  otner  concurrent  instrumentalities,  shall  have  supplied  five  hundred 
miUione  with  these  "  trees  ot  centA*ie8,"  as  our  Secretary  has  aptly  de- 
nominated them,  and  made  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  enlighten  and 
bless  the  people,  in  all  their  coming  generations. 

Let  us  not  fear,  then,  to  strike  our  hands  for  a  permanent  enterprise. 
This  is  not  a  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  in  one  generation,  it  be- 
longs to  us  and  our  children,  and  ^'  to  them  who  are  far  ofi*.  even  to  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call;"  and,  standing,  with  heavenly 
wisdom,  *'  in  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths"  [of  men],  let  us  cry  •*  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city,  at  the 
coming  in  at  the  doors,"  and  wait  lor  the  coming  generations  of  men, 
on  these  wide  fields,  **  rejoicing,"  with  God.  "  in  the  habitable  part  of 
his  earth,  and  having  our  delig^hts  with  the  sons  of  men,"  that  we  may 
bless  them  with  Institutions,  whose  instructions  shall  be  righteousness, 
and  who  shall  speak  only  oP' excellent  things." 
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4  And  now,  sir,  it  is  just  because  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Colfe- 
giate  Institutions,  referred  to  in  your  Report  of  this  evening,  will  be  sa 
conducted  as  to  promote  the  education  of  the  hearty  at  least  as  much  as 
tfiat  of  the  heaa — the  advancement  of  pure  Christian  principle,  pari 
passu,  with  that  of  sound  learning — that  we  look  upon  them  as  full  of 
promise  and  of  hope.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  misery  of  man 
— there  is  but  one  oalmfor  the  healing  of  the  nations — and  that  is  found 
only  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  ever  blessed  God.  Yes;  "sent  from 
heaven,  however  little  thought  of,  locked  up  in  that  small  neglected 
volume,  the  Bible,  lies  the  germ  of  all  moral  elevation — the  only  secret 
for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy."  And  did  we 
believe  for  one  moment  that  the  Colleges  at  the  West,  all  or  any,  would 
be  left  to  fall  under  the  control  of  infidelity  or  error,  even  charity  would 
cease  to  pray  for  them.  Benevolence  itself  would  close  the  hand  and 
the  heart  against  them.  No ;  it  is  because  we  are  well  persuaded  that 
every  stone  and  timber,  in  those  edifices  of  hope,  has  been  laid  in  holy 
faith,  and  watered  with  the  tears  of  holy  prayer,  thnt  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  are  opened  for  their  support  In  this  regard  our  motto,  sir,  is 
tiiat  of  your  own  time-honored  State — 

"^  Qui  tran9talit  sustinet.*' 

And  this  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  East  as  the  source  of  Hght  and  of 
prosperity. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  traveller,  somewhat  weary  and 
wayworn,  was  permitted  bv  a  merciful  Providence  to  plant  his  foot  fov 
the  first,  and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  on  the  Pilgrim's  Rock.  And  if, 
among  the  deep  emotions  that  came  thronging  from  his  heart,  there 
was  one  aspiration  that  predominated  above  all  others,  it  was,  that  the 
spirit  of  those  much  enduring  Fathers  might  come  down,  even  now, 
with  mighty  and  overmastering  power,  upon  every  soul  that  claims 
the  honor  of  their  ancestry. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  Empbe  takes  its  way ;"    . 

but  tintess,  in  all  its  course,  it  shall  shine  with  the  light  from  heaven, 
that  first  shone  from  it  in  the  East,  it  will  sink  m  the  darkness  that 
shall  know  na  dawning. 

Yes,  I  repeat  it.  With  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  of  1620, 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  rests  the  tremendous  alternative 
whether  that  star  of  Empire  shall  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  shine 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  all  the  darkness  of  earth  shall  be  dispelled 
by  Its  beams,  or  whether  it  shall  pass  away,  swift  and  eccentric  as  the 
portentous  meteor,  and  be  lost  for  ever  "  in  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
night." 

And  what  was  the  teaching — whsi  the  heaven-<iirected  mission  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  whom  it  has  been,  not  extravagantly,  said,  that 
they  were  the  seed- wheat  which  Glod  winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  all 
Europe?  What  their  teaching?  Why,  mainly  this — that  all  human 
liberty,  then  and  now,  first  and  last,  is  for  those  and  those  only  who 
fear  God  and  regard  man. 

Sir,  those  men  and  their  principles  and  motives  have  received,  and 
— shame  on  a  sottish  world — burning  shame  on  many  in  it  who  claim 
to  be  freemen — are  still  receiving  much  contempt  and  contumely. 
We  come  not  here  to-night  to  plead  in  their  defence.    But  we  a<k 
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vppeal  to  iinquestioQed  witneases  for  that  defence.  Let  then  a  dis- 
tiDgaished  Unitarian  Theologian,  who  is.  ae  well,  a  distinguished 
American  Historian,  now  speak ;  and  let  all  others,  friends  or  ibes,  be 
still — only  bearing  in  mind  that  '<  the  head  and  front  of  their  ofiending" 
is  Calvinism. 

"  We  are  proud,"  says  the  learned  author,  "  of  the  free  States  that 
fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Calvinists.  The 
best  settlers  in  South  Carolina  were  from  the  Calvinists  of  France. 
William  Penn  was  a  disciple  of  the  Huguenots  of  Holland.  The  ships 
that  first  brought  colonists  to  Manhattan  were  filled  with  Calvinists. 
He  that  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
knows  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

And  now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  duty,  which  Providence  itself  has 
bound  upon  us,  of  aiding  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  the  West — a 
duty  which  abler  and  better  men  have  here  and  heretofore  so  effectu- 
ally enforced — it  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing the  needed  aid.  And  here  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  thought 
~7the  duty  of  saving  from  our  own  abundance  that  we  may  lay  up  in 
•tore  for  our  brethren  in  their  deep  necessity.  And  here  we  say,  advis- 
edly, were  one-half  of  what  is  worse  than  wasted,  even  by  professors 
of  religion,  who  sympathize  with  us — ^nay,  were  one  tithe  ot  the  income 
of  a  single  year  of  the  business  men  in  a  single  city  thrown  into  the 
Treasury  ofthe  Colleges  at  the  West,  such  a  contribution  would  give 
to  them  all  needed  strength  and  permanency  and  enlarfi^ement  We 
spoke  of  saving  for  this  object ;  and  in  tlie  language  of  the  Roman 
orator,  as  quoted  by  the  great  and  magnificent  Burke,  '^  Non  intelligunt 
homines  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonia" — ^no,  men  do  not  un- 
derstand now  vast  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  a  wise  frugality. 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  will  not  understand  how  much 
"  more  blessed  it  is  to  give''  to  the  necessitous  than  to  hoard  for  our- 
selves.    A  word  by  way  of  illustration. 

John  Wesley,  when  he  began  to  gather  in  the  rich  and  abundant 
harvest  of  souls  that  Qod  had  given  him,  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
with  no  little  yixiety — What  now  shall  my  people  do  ?  If  converted 
they  will  become  economical — then  wealthy — then  covetous — and  then 
ruined  for  eternity.  For  "  no  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolater  hath  any 
.inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  What  then  is  the 
remedy  ?  Why,  let  them  give — ^let  them  give.  And  did  Wesley  prac- 
tice what  he  preached  ? 

"He  lived  passing  rich  on"  thirty  "pounds  a  year."  Nay,  sir, 
though  it  spoils  the  poetry,  on  £28.  His  return  of  plate  was,  "  two  sil- 
ver teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  more  at  Bristol,  and  shall  buy  no 
more  plate  while  the  poor  want  bread."  And  at  last  the  good  old  man, 
Arminian  as  he  was,  lay  down  to  die.  He  left  about  enough  to  bury 
him,  and  had  given  away  £20,000  sterling. 

And  there  was  William  Grimshaw,  with  a  slice  of  bread  for  his 
day's  provision,  trudging  over  the  moors  and  through  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire, 

"  From  morn  to  dewy  eve  a  summer's  day," 

in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  and  deeming  it  ho  great 
hardship  to  sleep  in  a  hayloH,  and  preach  twenty  to  thirty  times  a  week. 
And  here  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  have  read  our  own  Home  Missionary 
as  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  have  become  acquainted  with  men, 
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not  a  few,  of  a  kindred  spirit,  in  oar  own  Mississippi  ITalley.  But  t* 
return. 

And  there  too  was  William  Romaine,  in  London,  found  ffuilty  of 
the  somewhat  anomalous  sin  of  overcrowding  his  church,  and  there* 
fore  dismissed  from  it  by  his  Rector — and  then  getting  license  to  preach 
after  seven  o'clock  at  night — and  waiting  with  his  vidgar  crowd  ©f 
hearers  sometimes  till  aller  seven  in. the  raiu  and  cold — ^and  then 
preaching  in  the«dark  with  a  single  candle  in  his  hand<,  because  they 
would  not  light  the  church  for  him,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  lighted — ^and  then 
dragged  into  the  courts,  and  finding  (thank  God  for  English  law!)  a 
friend  in  Lord  Mansfield,  who  decided  that  he  should  preach  at  night. 
No  thanks  to  the  patrons  of  the  genteel  religion,  for  they  did  what  fiey 
could  to  freeze  him  out,  and  drown  him  out,  and  starve  him  out  But 
he  would  not  stay  out.  Not  he.  For  he  stuck  to  his  homespun  coat 
and  contrived  to  live  on  £18  a  year. 

And  what  more  of  these  men  of  the  true  apostolic  line,  and  their 
coadjutors,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy?"  What  more? 
Why  they  shook  England  to  its  centre.  They  aroused  the  sea-girt  isle 
from  the  slumber  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  all  because  "  their  prayers 
and  their  alms  went  up  iojetker  before  God  P' 

And  now,  my  brethren,  shall  we  follow  their  example  ?  and  shali 
we  reap  their  reward  ? 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  APPOINTED   TO   VISIT 
WITTENBERG  COLLEGE.     Vide  p.  19. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Society  for  aiding  Western  Colleges,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  granting  an  application  for  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees  of  Wittenberff  College,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
visited  the  town  of  Springfield,  and  spent  some  time  in  ^  examination 
of  the  institution^there  located.  Their  attention  was  first  directed  ta 
the  want  of  such  an  institution  at  this  point.  The  Lutherans  in  this 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  English  and  German  Lu- . 
therans.  The  English  Lutherans  have  several  minor  institutions  in  the 
United  Stales  for  the  education  of  their  youtli  and  the  training  of  min- 
isters ;  only  one  of  these,  however,  is  very  flourishing  or  of  much  as- 
sistance to  the  denomination  in  supplying  them  with  ministers.  This 
is  the  College  and  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  students  of  this 
Seminary  are  all  absorbed  by  the  increase  of  the  denomination  at  the 
East — west  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  is  a  large  Lutheran  populatioa, 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  pastors.  There  are  three  or  four 
Synods  in  Ohio.  The  Synod  of  northern  Ohio  has,  for  instance,  thirty- 
seven  ministers  and  111  congregations,  averaging  more  three  congre- 
gations to  a  pastor,  and  more  than  seventy  church  members  to  each 
congregation.  The  Miami  Synod,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
State,  has  twenty-five  ministers,  all  but  two  of  which  have  more  than 
one  congregation,  and  six  have  four  congregations  each.  It  has  about 
3000  church  members.  There  is  a  S^nod  west  of  this  State,  covering 
most  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  is  small  but  increasing.  T&ese 
Synods  are  all  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 

There  is  another  Lutheran  Synod,  not  in  connection  with  the  QeiOr- 
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eral  fiynod — the  German  Ltitheran.  It  hets  fifly-tiro  miniaters,  171 
eongregatioDs,  and  19,978  communicants.  Some  years  ago  it  estab- 
lished a  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbus,  in  this  State.  But  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sustain  it  on  the  exclusive  principle  of  teaching 
nothing  but  German^  and  it  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  This  large 
body,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  from  immigration^  must  therefore  de- 
pend upon  the  old  country  for  a  supply  of  pastors,  or  upon  the  Semi- 
naries of  the  English  Lutherans.  At  present  there  is  a  prejudice  in  this 
body  against  the  English  Lutherans  connected  with  the  General  Synod. 
But  as  the  children  become  Americanized,  they  will  not  for  many 
years  tolerate  German  preachers,  and  will  undouotedly  prefer  English 
preaching.  As  this  change  takes  place,  they  will  be  obliged  to  look  to 
the  American  Lutherans  for  aid  in  supplying  them  with  pastors.  In* 
deed  the  young  men  from  the  Seminary  who  speak  German  can  now 
find  accefe>s  to  a  great  many  of  these  cnurches — ^ultimately  they  must 
all  be  thrown  open  to  English  preaching.  The  exclusively  German 
preachers  are  very  generauy  tinctured,  if  not  saturated,  with  the  anti-r 
evangelical  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  hence  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  young  men  of  German  origin,  speaking  the  German  as  their 
vernacular,  or  with  fluency,  to  go  in  among  them  and  preach  Christ. 

Besides  this  body,  there  are  a  great  many  German  and  Lutheran 
churches  wholly  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  connexion.  For 
instance,  there  are  seven,  such  churches  in  this  city,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  large,  embracing  nearly  or  quite  a  thousand  communicants. 
One  such  church  in  this  city  has  400  nude  communicants,  besides  a 
much  larger  number  of  female. 

The  increase  of  Germans,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  this 
region  and  farther  west  is  immense.  And  unless  something  efficient 
is  done  for  them,  they  must  remain  as  they  generally  are,  mere  for- 
malists in  religion,  in  spite  of  their  profession  of  Protestantism. 

The  German  Catholics,  too,  can  be  reached  most  readily  bjr  truly 
converted  German  preachers.  And  our  Methodist  brethren  in  this  city 
have  been  ver^  successful  in  this  way. 

The  Committee  are  therefore  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  a  Lutheran 
College  and  Seminary  is  greatly  needed  in  this  valley — 

First,  to  supply  the  American  Lutherans. 

Second,  to  operate  among,  and  ultimately  suf^Iy  the  German  Lu- 
therans. This  latter  body  can  be  reached  by  the  students  from  such  a 
Seminary,  1st.  Because  they  are  of  the  same  national  descent.  2d. 
They  embrace  the  same  creed,  the  Augsburg  Confession.  3d.  They 
generally  speak  the  same  language,  of  which  the  Germans  are  pas^ 
flionately  fond  ;  and 

Third,  to  act  on  German  Catholics. 

The  location  for  such  an  institution.  Springfield  is  ninety  miles 
north  of  this  city,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly central  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  even  eastern  Illinois.  It  is 
accessible  by  railroad  from  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  national 
toad  east  and  west.    The  position  is  therefore  a  ffood  one. 

The  College  is  organized  by  its  charter  on  a  University  basis.  We 
found  the  eastern  wing  of^  the  main  college  building  (of  which  we 
send  a  drawing)  already  up,  and  beautifblly  situated  in  a  park  of  some 
twenty  acres,  all  of  which  is  paid  for. 

Tnere  are  at  present  only  three  members  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
ground.    The  president  receives  $400  salary — each  professor  $300. 

It  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  1845,  and  has  had  in  con* 
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neclion  with  all  the  departments — ^Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Theo- 
logical— 140  students.  The  highest  number,  at  any  one  time,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  18  now  there,  viz.,  eighty-seven.  The  Freshmen  class 
numbers  seven ;  the  Sophomore,  four.  Twenty-nine  students,  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  church,  two  for  the  ministry  in 
our  own  church,  and  one  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  church,  are  now 
studying  Theology.  The  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod  under  whose  patronage  the  College  is  placed,  or  who  may  pa- 
tronize it. 

The  Institution  depends  for  funds,  first,  to  complete  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  second,  to  create  a  permanent  fund, 

Ist.  On  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  vicinity.  They 
have  done  much,  and  are  prepared  to  do  more,  as  the  Institution  is  viewed 

with  favor  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens  and  ministers,  except  the . 

This  we  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  among  men  of  influence  there. 

2d,  On  the  members  of  the  denomination  connected  with  the  three 
Synods  of  Ohio,  under  whose  patronage  the  College  is  now  placed. 

3d.  On  the  liberality  of  the  denomination  at  Uie  East  and  South. 
The  Trustees  have  sent  out  two  agents  into  these  last  two  fields,  one  to 
collect  for  building,  the  other  for  the  permanent  fund.  Many,  indeed 
most  of  the  subscriptions  are  made  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a 
way  that  commends  itself  to  the  Committee.  They  cannot  however, 
be  fully  realized  immediately. 

4th.  On  the  tuition  of  students. 

The  Institution  is  out  of  debt  and  has  yet  only  $1200  funded.  There 
is  a  small  library  of  2500  books,  a  great  many  of  them^  in  German,  a 
few  Theological.  There  is  no  philosophical  or  chemical  apparatus, 
save  one  poor  old  electric  machine. 

The  Professors  are  now  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  $1200,  by 
the  tuition  fees,  and  by  collections  in  the  churches. 

With  the  acting  President  and  Professor  of  Theology,  the  Com- 
mittee were  much  pleased.  In  evangelical  views,  in  piety,  and  in  lit- 
erary qualifications  for  his  post,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  high  estimate  in  which  he  is'  held  by  his  own  denomination. 

The  three  Professors  are  young  men,  who  in  time  may  become 
successful  teachers. 

It  may  be  well  you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  one  f<virth 
of  the  preaching  or  the  ministers  connected  with  this  enterprise  is 
in  German.  The  German  is  taueht  in  the  College  as  a  living  language. 
It  is  the  vernacular  tongue  of  many  of  the  students,  and  aU  the 
students  have  regular  rhetorical  exercises  in  it  every  week. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  with  true  German  independence, 
only  go  so  far  as  they  have  means,  and  are  resolved  to  have  no  debt 
They  desire  assistance  only  for  the  present,  expecting  with  confidence 
that  ader  three  or  four  years  the  enterprise  will  be  able  to  sustain 
itself. 

The  Committee  were  well  satisfied  with  the  evangeliccU  character 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  they  know  that  it  is  viewed 
with  great  favor  oy  the  evangelical  pastors  of  Springfield,  except  from 
local  rivalry,  the 

After  looking  at  the  whole  subject  in  detail,  the  Committee  have 
come  to  the  tol lowing  conclusions : 

Ist  That  this  Institution  is  of  an  evangelical  character,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Western  College  Society. 
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2d.  That  its  location  Is  excellent  for  influence  upon  the  churches  of 
the  Lutheran  connexion. 

3d.  That  It  is  now  greatly  needed,  and%very  year  the  necessity  for 
such  an  institution  will  increase.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  is  to  be- 
come of  this  immense  Lutheran  population,  without  some  institution  of 
this  kind,  where  ministers  may  be  trained  for  that  church. 

4th.  That  there  is  a  fair  prospect  in  a  few  years,  of  placing  it  on  an 
established  basis,  with  funds  sufficient. 

5th.  That  if  successful,  (as  we  think  it  will  be,)  it  will  become  an 
instrument  of  much  good  to  the  West 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
enterprise  is  worthy  of  aid.  They  would  like  to  receive  $3000  or  $4000 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years — $1200  of  it  this  year.  The  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $600  this  year,  and  at 
that  rate  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  when  the  enterprise  will  be 
DO  longer  an  experiment 

SAMf  EL  W.  FISHER, 

C.  E.  STOWE, 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 
Cincinnati;  Aug.  22d,  1847. 


GERMAN  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  the  Rev,  Edward  Heng- 
^enberg^  brother  of  the  celebrated  professor  of  this  name,  made  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  Dom^candidcU^  as  it  is  termed ; 
an  honorary  appointment  from  the  Prussian  government,  provided  for 
by  a  particular  endowment,  which  enables  and  requires  the  subject  of 
it  to  peribrm  a  tour  of  ecclesiastical  observation  in  some  foreign  part  of  the 
Church,  a  year  or  two,  before  permanent  settlement  at  home,  the  results 
of  which  are  expected  to  become  of  general  benefit  in  the  way  of  subse- 

Suent  public  report  Mr.  Hengstenberg  spent  a  year  on  this  side  of 
le  Atlantic,  during  which  he  made  a  very  full  circuit  of  the  country, 
taking  the  West  Indies  and  Texas  also  in  his  tour.  The  result  of  all 
his  observations  heis  been,  it  now  appears,  that  the  case  is  such  as  ad- 
mits of  no  hope  that  any  thing  can  be  done  successfully  to  uphold  either 
the  German  nationality  or  Christianity  as  a  general  separate  interest 
The  Grerman  emigration,  millions  strong,  presents  on  all  sides  a  per- 
fectly chaotic  c&aracter,  and  there  is  not  tne  least  prospect  that  it  can 
be  organized  into  any  shape,  that  may  at  all  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
a  colonial  extension  of  the  life  of  Germany,  itself  over  into  the  new 
world.  It  is  destined  clearly  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  ocean 
of  English  life,  with  wh&h  it  is  surrounded.  For  the  transatlantic 
German,  this  is  naturally  a  startling  and  somewhat  depressing  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Hengstenberg  is  evidently  made  sad  by  it,  and  yields  to  it 
only  as  to  the  sense  of  some  stern  reality  which  it  is  in  vain  to  resist 
Since  his  return,  he  has  fiven  his  vi^ws  and  conclusions  to  the  public, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  me  Evangelical  Church  Joumcd  conducted  by 
his  brother  in  Berlin.  The  translation  here  given  starts  with  the  num- 
ber for  the  24th  of  March  last,  where  the  writer  comes  to  consider 
more  nearly  the  social  and  religious  posture  of  his  emigrant  country* 
men. —  Weekh^  Messenger ^ 
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The  Germans  in  Amebica. 

TyatuUiUd  from  Seng9tenberg*9  Kirckem-Zeitung. 

What  now  does  experieDoe  teach  wiUi  regard  to  the  poatare  of  this  ImmeBae 
mass  of  German  life,  inoa  tranaplanted  to  the  North  American  continent,  in  its  re- 
UitioB  to  the  predominant  English- American  life  with  which  it  ia  there  atirroanded  ? 
The  answer  is  short  and  simple — the  writer  himself  was  loth  to  believe  it,  till  he 
found  it  forced  upon  him  by  a  survey  of  the  actual  field  ;  short,  simple,  and  un- 
qualified :  The  first  is  in  the  way  of  being  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  last ;  over- 
whelmed with  scarce  a  show  of  resLstance  on  the  part  of  its  representatives ;  with 
hardly  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  save  even  the  best  and  brightest,  that  once  be- 
longed to  their  own  nationality  ;  without  so  much  as  a  sigh  over  the  fair  ancestral 
heritage,  which  the  foTx;e  of  circumstances  is  thus  constraining  them  to  resign ; 
nay,  most  fkiournful  of  all,  with  free, impatient  welcome  on  their  own  side,  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  and  bartering  away  language,  sentiment  and  custom,  for  what 
the  stranger  has  (o  give  them  in  return — proud  to  be  joined  to  this  and  clear  of 
that,  and  actually  asharoeVof  their  former  selves !  Some  few  there  are,  of  couree, 
whose  German  heart  is  made  sad  by  all  this ;  but  they  are  very  few ;  and  even 
these  are  owis  only  that  wail  forth  notetf  of  sorrow,  not  active  workers  who  lay 
themselves  out  in  efforts  to  preserve  and  build. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  facts,  which  confirm  this  judgment  on  the  prospects  of 
the  German  nationality  in  America. 

We  tarn  first  to  the  past ;  and  here  it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
the  view,  though  by  no  means  itself  cheering,  is  such  still  as  should  cause  the  pre- 
9nt  generation  to  blosh.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  descendants  of  the  early  emigrants 
faftve  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  kept  themselves  German,  main- 
tainiug  the  German  language,  German  worship,  German  schools,  and  even  German 
judicial  transactions.  The  writer  can  by  no  means  say,  indeed,  that  the  style  of 
German  nationality  which  revealed  itself  to  his  attentive  observation  among  hia 
countrymen  there,  was  particularly  attractive.  It  is  a  remarkable  people,  tbese 
Germans  that  stiU  oontinne  German,  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  the  rich,  broad  valleys  of  the  Susquebaniuh  and  its  tributary  streams ;  one 
feels  himself  among  them  carried  back  a  century  and  a  half;  where  they  were  then, 
they  remain  still ;  the  German  element  there  ia  turned  into  stone,  with  much,  how- 
ever, the  very  marrow  of  it  probably  irrecoverably  lost.  They  speak  German ; 
but  such  German !  a  scarcely  intelligible  jargon,  made  up  of  all  poassible  German 
dialects,  and  corrupted  continually  more  and  more  with  all  sorts  of  anglicisms. 
They  have  warded  ofi"  the  English  language,  but  not  the  self-seeking  character  of 
the  American,  his  bent^  toward  material  interests,  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
utility.  They  are  almost  universally  in  good  circumstances,  and  even  rich ;  the 
German  fanners  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their  large  hoases  and  bams,  and  their  ad- 
mirably cultivated  fields,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  all  America ;  but 
they  are  close  and  covetous,  along  with  this  absolutely  opposed  to^all  improvements, 
all  progress,  and  particularly  all  higher  education.  Tonghly  wcSided  with  the  old, 
they  reject  every  innovation  with  the  words :  '<  What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers,  is  good  enough  for  us !"  For  what  is  high  and  noble  they  have  noaenae ; 
the  proper  advantages  of  the  German  eharaeter  over  the  American,  the  inwardness, 
and  wealth  of  imagination,  and  sentiment  and  wartn  feeling,  which  pervade  the 
true  German  life,  are  soUjpht  for  among  them  in  vain.  Excuse  and  explanation, 
that  all  this  indeed  is  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  original  settlers  in 
this  case  were  entirely  destitute  both  of  property  and  cultivation  ;  and  this  trait  of 
tough  conservatism  has  had  at  least  so  much  good  effect  also,  that  they  have  held 
fast  to  the  language  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  to  something  of  their  manners.  Their 
admission  of  En^ish  elements  into  their  language  and  character,  made  it  more 
easy  for  them  besides,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  to  preserve  the  German  ; 
without  self-conscious  culture,  it  was  only  as  half-Oerman  they  could  hold  their 
position  at  all. 

Even  here,  however,  it  has  been  but  a  compromiie  nt  last,  for  temporary  de« 
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fence  ;  for  ab<mt  fifteen  years  past,  all  has  been  in  transition ;  this  is  now  advanced 
to  a  sort  of  mshing  speed,  betokening  the  final  crisis ;  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  till 
the  last  trace  of  German  speech  and  German  life  is  gone.  They  resisted  the  im* 
provement  of  their  German  schools,  and  now  a  law  is  passed  requiring  these  to 
give  place  to  English  "common  schools/*  secnring  thus  a  complete  rictory  of  course 
to  the  foreign  invasion.  Churches  with  German  worship  are  growing  less  nu- 
merous every  year ;  mainly  through  the  fault  of  the  ministers.  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  Germon  language,  have  now  also  come  to  an  end.  Since  the  Ger- 
man element  sustained  a  full  defeat  in  its  lost  struggle,  the  bitter  contest  on  the 
subject  of  schools,  all  conscious  opposition  to  the  change  which  is  going  forward 
has  ceased  ;  there  is  no  longer  any  resistance,  and  consequently  no  room  farther  to 
to  dream  of  any  victory.  A  full  third  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, still  make  use  of  the  German  Isngusge. 

There  is  less  fidelity  to  boast  of,  on  the  pert  of  the  older  German  settl^ents, 
as  compared  with  these  Pennsylvatiions.  Without  entering  now  into  the  confes- 
sional side  of  the  case,  the  writer  holds  the  proportion  in  which  the  congregations 
have  given  up  German  worship,  fo  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  general  opostacy ; 
since  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the  Church  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still 
more  readily  parted  with  their  German  nationality.  In  the  State  of  New- York, 
whose  Lutheran  Synod,  formed  only  forty  years  since,  was  originally  all  German, 
there  are  now,  out  of  eighty-five  congregations,  only  fourteen  (of  which  six  belong 
to  the  city  of  New- York,)  that  are  provided  with  German  preaching ;  in  Mary- 
hind,  out  of  forty-six,  only  nine  (five  of  them  in  Baltimore) ;  out  of  twenty  in 
Virginia,  none  ;  out  of  eleven  in  North  Carolina,  none  ;  in  South  Carolina,  out  of 
thirty,  only  one.  In  the  younger  States,  where  moreover  a  large  part  is  of  persons 
bom  in"  Germany,  the  proportion  is  still  more  unfavorable ;  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  union  congregations  of  the  two  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  in 
Ohio,  there  are  but  about  forty  that  have  German'  preaching,  and  the  number  is 
growing  less  every  year. 

The  observations  of  the  writer  have  convinced  him,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  in 
the  case  of  th^ recent  emigration,  throngbout  all  America,  the  seaports  not  excepted, 
for  the  children  of  the  emigrants  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  German  language  for 
the  purposes  of  conversation.  He  has  himself  met  with  hundreds  of  cases,  where 
children  were  wholly  unable  to  converse  in  German  with  their  own  parents,  whose 
tongues  had  been  too  stiff  to  suit  themselves  to  the  new  language ;  so  that  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  exchange  thoughts  at  all.  The  first  generation  bom  in  America  may  be 
looked  upon  as  lost  to  German  nationality.  The  lower  class  of  Germans,  emi- 
grating late  in  life,  seldom  acquire  more  than  fragments  of  English  ;  the  writer  lias 
met  with  a  number,  who,  af\er  a  residence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yeare  in  the  country, 
were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Young  people,  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
five  yeare  of  age,  are  usually  acquainted  with  both  languages ;  but  become  at  the 
same  time  more  anglicised  in  their  mode  of  expression  every  year.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  had  come  over  in  still  earlier  life,  it  was  found  that  they  had  very  often 
(those  who  were  children  always)  lost  almost  every  recollection  of  their  native 
tongue  ;  they  were  English  Americans  in  their  speech  and  whole  appearance. 


FRESIDENT  STURTEVANT'S  DISCOURSE. 

Extr&ett/nm  a  JHacowrte  m  Uh^f  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Broadway  Tak- 
^^emaele,  {N,  Y.)  by  Sev,  J.  M.  Stumbvaut,  Freeident  of  Illinois  College, 

President  Sturtevant  argued  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  aid  in 
sustaining  Christian  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  West : 

1.  As  the  only  way  in  which  the  church  can  ever  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  enlightened  and  evangelical  ministers. 

2.  As  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  Colleges  in  the  West  is  th«  only  i 
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of  extending  over  those  States  the  blessing  of  an  efficient  sfaCem  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

3.  The  West  must  have  Colleges  as  the  great  organic  power  of  society.  Tba 
iact  is  not  to  be  disgaised  that  the  most  opposite  systems  are  contending  in  fieroa 
and  mortal  strife  for  ascendency  and  dominion  over  this  great  nation.  On  one 
side  is  a  godless  infidelity  which  would  prostrate  in  its  paih  every  altar  of  God, 
annihilate  our  Sabbaths,  leave  our  Bibles  neglected  and  forgotten,  drive  rpUgion 
from  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  family,  shut  op  the  portals  of  immortality,  and  leave 
us  as  a  people  to  the  brutalizing  and  debasing  worship  of  Mammon  and  of  pleasure. 
This  desolating  system  is  aggressive  too,  and  its  adherents  are  as  active  and  as 
proselyting  as  though  they  really  had  Home  valuable  advantage  to  ofier  to  their 
countrymen.  They  feel  that  their  consciences  cannot  be  quite  easy  while  there  are 
any  altars  of  God  in  the  land,  or  any  who  pay  their  worship  on  them.  They  glory 
in  the  power  of  steam,  and  would  extend  the  telegraph  across  the  continent  and 
speed  the  railroad  car,  but  these  are  their  highest  improvements.  They  would 
break  the  bands  of  God  asunder  and  cast  his  cords  from  them.  Shall  this  be  the 
creed  of  our  country  1  Shall  this  be  the  creed  T)f  that  most  splendid  abode  which 
God  has  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  human  beings-~the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  t 
Forbid  it,  merciful  Heaven ! 

On  another  side  are  the  legion  hosts  of  superstition  and  Papal  despotism*  Shall 
this  bear  sway  over  these  vast  regions  which  our  children  will  own  as  their  home  7 
Shall  the  Bible  be  banished  from  their  houses,  and  the  crucifix  and  the  legends  of 
the  saints  take  its  place  1  Shall  this  Roman  hierarchy,  which  ground  Europe  in 
the  dust  so  many  dark  and  hopeless  centuries,  and  in  resistance  to  which,  so  many 
of  our  pious  ancestors  have  endured  the  dungeon  and  the  stake — shall  this  Roman 
hierarchy  gain  more  in  thi«  land  of  the  Pilgrims  than  she  lost  in  the  Lutheran  reform- 
ation 1  if  she  gains  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  she  gains  what  is 
equivalent  to  all  Europe.  Shall  this  splendid  prize  be  hers,  and  the  blessed  heritage 
of  freedom  to  worship  Grod,  no  longer  be  the  birthright  of  our  children? 

In  another  direction  we  may  see,  here  and  there,.a  scattered  band  of  humble 
spiritual  worshippers.  They  would  give  God's  bleesed  Bible  to  ewry  child,  and 
teach  him  to  read  it ;  they  would  make  every  family  a  sanctuary  of  God,  and 
every  father  the  priest  of  his  own  house.  This  system  would  make  every  bill  and 
valley  vocal  with  the  songs  of  a  spiritual  worship,  hold  up  to  every  perishing  sin- 
ner the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  impart  to  every 
human  being  that  glorious  immortal  freedom  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  h^ 
people  free. 

Which  of  these  three  systems,  so  widely  different,  shall  be  the  system  of  our 
beloved  land  in  all  coming  time  7  Nay,  the  question  is  within  still  narrower  limits 
than  this.  It  lies  entirely  between  superstition  and  spiritual  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  gospel  of  Ciirist  on  the  other.  For  though  infidelity  may  scoff 
at  superstition  and  boast  of  her  enlarged  intellectual -freedom,  she  is  at  last  the 
readiest  and  most  efficient  helper  of  spiritual  despotism,  the  only  helper  by  whose 
aid  I  do  solemnly  believe  it  possible  Rome  should  ever  triumph  in  this  Isnd  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  notion  that  any  people  will  long  be  without  religion,  is  a  wild  day- 
dream of  these  infidel  enthusiasts.  Anarchy  in  the  state  is  not  more  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  military  despotism,  than  the  destruction  of  a  pure  religious  faith  is 
followed  by  some  form  of  degrading  6U|)erstiiion  and  grinding  spiriiusl  tyrsnny. 

What  then  is  the  great  organic  power  by  which  this  cont»*st  is  to  be  decided  and 
the  foundation  principles  of  Western  society  laid  down  for  all  coming  time  ?  To 
this  question  history  and  experience  give  but  one  answer.  That  power  is  found  in 
educational  systems  as  centralized  in  the  College  or  University.  On  a  mere  >irsl 
view  of  such  a  case  as  this,  what  should  wise,  large-hearted  Christian  men  do 
to  save  the  nation  from  a  threatened  danger?  What,  but  to  found  their  schools 
of  learnings-place  over  them  enlightened,  pious,  able, and  faiihful  men,  to  train  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  youth,  destined  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  other 
influential  positions  in  society,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical  truth 
and  free  society  1  And  who  does  not  see,  that  if  we  obtain  the  education  of  these 
leading  minds  in  society  in  Seminaries  after  the  Pilgrim  model>  we  obtain  for  th« 
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principles  of  the  Reforniation  an  ebiolote  and  perpetual  ascendency  Y  and  that,  oA 
the  other  hand,  if  Hpme  is  permitted  to  train  the  influential  minds  in  her  Semi* 
Danes  and  under  the  influence  of  her  priesthood,  the  conflict  is  eqnally  decided  in 
her  htor'i  Rome  understands  this  subject  well.  She  dearly  sees  what  the  issue 
is,  and  that  it  is  by  the  control  of  the  educational  system  through  Colleges  and 
UniTcrsities  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  battle  is  to  be  decided.  She  sees  and  knows 
well,  that  in  the  comparative  sopineness  and  inaction  of  Protestants  in  reference  to 
this  great  interest,  her  Colleger  and  high  Female  Seminaries  are  the  towera  of  her 
strength.  She  remem^ts  well,  that  it  was  by  her  influence  in  the  Universities  that 
ahe  regained  her  power  over  nearly  half  Europe,  which  at  one  time  seemed  hopeleaaly 
lost  to  her  by  the  Reformation.  The  fact  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known,  that 
the  time  was  when  in  Austria  iteelf  not  one  in  thirty  of  the  population  adhered  to 
the  Papacy,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  scarcely  a  mnn  was  tound  to  enter  the 
Romish  Priesthood.  But  meanwhile  the  Jesuits  had  gone  abroad,  and  they  ob-> 
tained  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Universities,  snd  in  a  single  generation  Austria 
was  lost  to  the  Reformation  and  regained  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  And  what  is 
she  nowl  Drunk  with  the  sorceries  of  Rome,  she  is  the  grave  of  all  religious  free* 
dom  and  the  pereecator  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Ranke,  the  philosophic  historian 
of  the  Papacy,  aarribes  this  result  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  Jeaoits  on  her 
Universities,  and  throngh  them  on  her  whole  system  of  education. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately,  solemnly,  underetand* 
ingly  ;  history,  experience,  and  facts  sustain  me  in  it : — Do  what  you  will,  plan  aa 
yoa  will,  this  is  a  conflict  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  education  ;  and  by  theae, 
or  by  ttie  want  or  the  inefiiciency  of  them,  is  the  fiite  of  this  whole  mighty  conflict  to 
be  decided.  Every  intelligent  Romanist  knows  this,  and  it  is  time  evn^y  Protestarft 
knew  it,  for  eeerjf  Protestant  should,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  be  int<flligent.  For 
Protestanta  to  be  at  this  time  neglecting  the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  the  West, 
or  to  be  doing  it  ieebiy, timidly,  and  ineflliciently,  is  perfectly  snicidal ;  it  is  shameful, 
my  brethren,  reproachful  both  to  our  intelligence  and  our  liberality. 

It  adds  no  small  force  to  this  consideration,  that  the  field  is  now  cure.  The 
great  maasof  the  Western  population  are  now  turning  iheir  eyes  towards  Protestant 
Seminariea  of  ieaming,  as  towards  the  rising  sun  of  their  hopes..  And  if  they  be- 
hold these  Seminsries  drooping,  meagerly  sustained,  and  inefficient  in  thrir  action, 
they  will  tnm  away  with  indignation  and  disgust,  and  reluctantly  commit  their 
children  to  papal  educators.  My  hearers,  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  truth  on  this 
great  sol^et.  There  is  no  daaa  of  men  who  enjoy  half  the  advantages  for  estab* 
hafaing  and  sustaining  popular  and  efficient  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  West,  as 
those  of  Puritan  prineipUt.  It  is  well  nnderetood  that  the  founding  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  their  ofiice,  their  calling ;  theyjare  known  and  recognized  aa  the  educatori 
of  the  nation.  Shall  we  act  worthily  of  this  high  calling,  or  shall  we  dishonor  and 
forsake  iti  Let  every  man  answer  this  question  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Let  him  anawer  in  deeds,  not  in  words. 

4.  Once  more,  we  must  have  Colleges  at  the  West  aa  the  great  conservative 
power  of  society. 

The  foundation  of  religion  and  government  in  this  country,  is  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  £very  man  claims  it,  and  to  none  can  we  consent,  for  one  moment, 
(hat  it  be  denied.  And  yet  never  can  it  be  well  with  any  people,  unless  society 
rests  upon  fixed,  settled,  unchanging  principles.  The  unsettling  of  fundamental 
principles,  whether  in  church  or  state, ia  the  eaaaential  idea  of  anarchy.  What  sober 
man  has  not  deplored  the  tendency  to  such  anarchy  in  this  age,  and  somewhat  pe- 
culiarly in  the  West  7  What  is  our  remedy  1  1  answer,  the  only  power  which 
can  prove  an  antidote  to  this  diseased  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  is  found  in  a 
sound  healthful  Christian  system  of  liberal  education.  A  aystem  of  education  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  iireedom  of  the  mind  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  re- 
apeoied  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  through  the  whole  course  of  its  training,  that  mind 
shall  be  held  fost  to  the  great  foundation  principlea  of  free  Christian  society  by  the 
adamantine  linka  of  an  irresistible  logic ;  a  system  of  education  too,  in  which  the^ 
fervent  prayera  and  pious  lives  of  godly  teachere  shall  attend  the  labora  of  thei 
vbdersianding  :  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  down  from  heaven,  shall  set  upon 
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the  forming  yonthfbl  nind  the  b(eaeed  seal  of  life  eteml.    The  jolidelitf  ,  the  folly, 

and  the  radicalism  of  this  age,  are  to  be  met  in  and  by  our  Colleges,  juet  as  French 
infidelity  was  encoontered  by  tbe  venerable  Pmident  Dwigfat,  at  the  begiimiog  ef 
his  administration  in  Yale  College,  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  tbe  swoni 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  gospel  is  of  God ; 
it  fears  not  the  intensest  light  of  day.  And  tbe  high  province  of  the  Proteetant 
College  is  to  place  onr  yonih  destined  for  all  ihe  prolessione  in  the  rery  focne  of 
that  illumination,  and  hold  them  fast  to  the  eternal  tmths  of  God  by  the  power  of 
conviction  and  tbe  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  Ifte  church  is  negiectiBg 
this  work,  let  her  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  radicalism  and  infidelity.  She 
is  neglecting  the  only  remedy  which  God  has  given  her  against  these  evils.  It.  is 
a  remedy,  too,  which  must  and  will  succeed  wherever  it  is  applied.  We  must  ap- 
ply it  vigorously  and  faithfully  at  the  West,  or  else  let  ns  ce^e  to  monm  over  West- 
ern rodicalism,  anarchy,  and  infidelity. 

It  is  therefore  an  efibrt  of  present  and  roost  urgent  necessity,  to  raise  ap  Insttta- 
tions  to  do  for  tbe  mighty  West  what  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  and  Am- 
herst have  done  for  New  England ;  to  call  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Western  chnroh 
a  l<raroed  and  pious  ministry  ;  to  send  life,  and  health,  and  vigor  through  the  whoto 
system  of  popular  education,  and  to  erect  there  fortresses  of  evangelical  truth 
which  may  be  expected  to  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  and 
found  society  on  the  lasting  basis  of  religions  freedom  and  evangelical  truth.  The 
€un  shines  not  on  such  another  missionary  field  as  ihe  valUff  of  the  MississippL 

Whether  the  calls  be  too  numerous  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  one  thing  those 
who  have  labored  in  this  work  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  do  know,  they 
cannot  hold  their  peace,  and  it  must  net  be  expected  of  them.  We  must  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  We  must  lift  op  our  voices,  and 
plead  with  our  brethren  for  the  neglected  cause  of  Protestant  education  in  the 
West,  till  onr  tongues  are  silent  in  death.  W^e  dare  not  otherwise  meet  our  Judge 
in  the  hoar  of  final  adjudication,  lest  the  blood  of  our  brethren  and  our  ootbitrymen 
be  found  in  our  skirts.  ^ 

The  Seminaries  of  learning  for  which  T  plead  owe  the  greatest  obligations  to  the 
Society  whose  claims  I  present  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  see  how 
several  of  them  could  have  continued  in  existence  to  the  present  time  without  its 
fostering  aid.  It  has  thus  fiir  Mved  them  from  extinction.  But  the  aid  they  have 
received  has  fallen  greatly  short  of  their  absolute  necessities.  The  men  who  are 
ooimected  with  those  Institutions,  have  struggled  and  are  still  struggling  with  dif- 
ficulties with  which  our  Eastern  friends  have  little  conception.  We  have  been  of- 
ten pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutiona  of  learning  stmggtiDg 
for  a  bare  existence,  which  ought  to  have  been  fuU^of  vigor  and  able  to  impart  their 
own  energy  to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  tbe  enemies  of  our  religion  and 
our  God,  sneer  at  our  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giving  their  inflaenee  and 
their  time  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  We  have  seen  able  and  excellent  fellow 
laborers  driven  from  tbe  field  for  want  of  support.  We  have  seen  others  weary  <^ 
combating  these  unexpected  difficulties,  dispirited  and  desponding  for  the  want  of 
the  aid  which  we  needed  and  have  confidently  hoped  to  receive.  We  have  seen 
oar  libraries  meagre  and  stinted,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  enter- 
prising student.  But  I  forbear.  I  stand  here  a  living  witness  that  the  cause  needs 
fiir,  far  more  efficient  aid  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  church  must  enter 
on  this  work  with  a  larger  heart  and  more  liberal  hand. 

We  cannot  but  entreat  that  this  sacred  cause  may  be  borne  in  solemn  and 
prayerful  remembrance  in  all  portions  of  our  land,  and  that  when  men  jare  about 
to  bestow  upon  the  cause  of  learning  of  that  abundance  which  God  has  given 
them,  or  when  they  are  about  to  close  up  their  accounts  with  this  world  by  making 
their  last  will  and  testament,  they  will  remember  the  struggling  inftint  Seminaries 
of  tbe  great  West,  and  do  for  them  what  Harvard  and  Yale  did  for  tbe  Colleges  of 
the  infant  colonies  of  New  England. 
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^  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  L. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Acts  xix,  9,  10. — ^Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 
And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years. 

Wk  have  here  one  trait  in  the  history  of  PauPs 
labors  and  adventures  at  Ephesus.  Once  before,  he 
had  made  a  transient  visit  there;  but  now  he  was 
deliberately  and  sedulously  laboring  to  secure  for  the 
Gospel  a  permanent  lodgment  in  that  city — at  that 
time  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world. 

Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  that  part  of  Asia 
into  which  colonists  from  Greece  had  brought,  eleven 
centuries  before,  the  language  and  the  peculiar  genius 
of  their  native  country,  and  which  from  them  received 
the  name  of  Ionia.  At  the  present  day,  there  remains 
nothing  of  it  but  a  few  ruins  overgrown  by  the  wild 
herbage,  and  m  the  vicinity  of  those  memorials,  one  of 
the  meanest  of  Turkish  hamlets.  But  then  it  was 
a  great  emporium  of  commerce  and  of  superstition, 
where  all  forms  and  varieties  of  religion  and  opinion 
met  to  confront  each  other  or  to  coalesce,  according  to 
their  mutual  antipathies  or  mutual  affinities.  There 
stood  that  wonder  of  the  world — that  pride  of  Ionic 
architecture  and  Ionic  wealth — the  temple  of  the  great 
Ephesian  Diana,  as  our  own  translators  have  named 
her — ^the  Artemisium  rising  in  its  gigantic  proportions, 


between  the  port  and  the  city,  like  a  mountain  of 
sculptured  marble;  glorious  with   its   hundred   and 
twenty-seven  costly  columns,  each  the  offering  of  a 
king,  and  with  uncounted  statues  and  pictures  wrought 
by  the  genius  of  Grecian  art ;  and  hallowed  with  the 
presence  of  its  tutelary  idol,  in  which  the  beauty  of 
the  Grecian  Artemis,  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  was  com- 
bined with  the  grotesque  symbols  under  which  the 
nations  of  a  remoter  east  were  wont  to  pay  their  pan- 
theistic worship  to  the  powers  of  all  sustaining  nature. 
There  magic  flourished,  powerful  with  all  the  tricks  of 
Oriental  jugglery ;  and  a  thousand  traders  in  talismans 
and  charms  lived  on  the  superstitions  of  the  credulous 
population.     There  were  those  schools  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  of  philosophy,  which  the  Greeks  in 
their  love  of  letters  and  of  speculation  and  dispute, 
always  had  wherever  their  language  was  spoken,  and 
which,  if  they  had  no  better  effect,  were  at  least  effec- 
tual in  diffusing  a  certain  sort  of  intellectual  culture. 
There  too  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  for  that 
already  ubiquitous  people  had  set  up  in  that  conflu- 
ence of  various  superstitions,  the  public  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  the  public  reading  of  their  holy 
books  translated  into  the   vernacular  Greek.      And 
among  those  Jews  who  paid  their  sabbath  worship  in 
that  synagogue,  were  some  who  had  heard  the  doc- 
trine of  John  the  Baptist,  and  having  received  at  his 
hands  or  at  the  hands  of  some  of  his  disciples,  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  were  waiting  for  the  advent  of 
that  great  deliverer  whom  John  had  announced  as 
just  at  hand. 


Tracing  the  history  of  PauPs  labors  in  Ephesus, 
we  see  him  first  entering  into  the  synagogue,  there  to 
announce  his  doctrine.  And  most  naturally — for  he  is 
a  Jew,  and  in  becoming  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
he  has  not  renounced  at  all  his  privileges  or  his  duties 
as  a  Jew ;  nay,  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches  is  only 
the  fulfillment  and  consummation  of  what  had  been 
spoken  of  old  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  How  full 
of  rich  suggestion  is  the  thought  of  his  discourses  and 
conversations  in  the  synagogue  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  while  one  after  another  whose  mind  had  been 
agitated  and  unsettled,  long  wavering  perhaps  between 
faith  and  unbelief,  accepts  his  testimony,  yields  to  his 
arguments,  and  acknowledges  with  penitence  and  joy 
that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  crucified  but  raised  from  the 
dead  and  exalted  on  high,  God  has  fulfilled  his  ancient 
promises.  But  while  this  is  going  on,  controversy 
arises  among  the  Ephesian  Jews;  parties  are  formed; 
opposition  becomes  maliciously  active ;  and  Paul  is  at 
last  compelled  to  retire  from  the  synagogue.  What 
shall  he  do?  The  few  disciples  that  adhere  to  him 
and  are  thus  separated  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  be- 
come of  course  the  germ  of  a  distinct  religious  com- 
munity. But  Paul's  views  are  large — ^larger  than 
were  ever  entertsdned  by  any  Jew  unenlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  looks  beyond  that  little  society 
of  converts  from  the  synagogue.  He  looks  beyond  the 
synagogue  itself,  and  he  cannot  be  contented  without 
a  position  from  which  to  act  upon  the  public  of  that 
great  city  and  of  the  Ionian  Asia.  He  is  proposing  to 
offer  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  that  Christ  whom  the  Jews  have  rejected. 
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He  is  intending  to  make  an  attack  upon  paganism 
there  in  its  strong  hold.  There,  in  that  confluence 
and  commingling  of  idolatries  from  Greece,  from  Egypt, 
from  Rome,  and  from  the  Orient,  he  is  intending  to 
propagate  truths  which  shall  overturn  altar  and  temple 
and  make  all  things  new.  He  cannot  be  contented 
without  a  position  where  he  may  stand  with  advantage 
to  work  the  lever  which  can  move  that  world  of  igno- 
rance and  moral  degradation. 

Such  a  position  the  little  meeting  of  those  few  dis- 
ciples, in  some  upper  chamber  where  they  might  come 
together  for  worship  and  fraternal  communion,  could 
not  afford  him.  But  such  a  position  he  found,  through 
the  kind  Providence  of  God,  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy  or  literature  with  which  a  city  like 
Ephesus  could  not  fail  to  be  supplied.  In  those 
schools  there  was  a  professed  inquiry  after  truth,  and 
a  freedom  of  debate  and  discussion  which  gave  him 
great  advantages.  Accordingly,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
skilled  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
friendship,  or  the  philosophic  liberality,  of  one  of  those 
public  teachers.  For  the  space  of  two  years,  he  disi- 
puted  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus.  Hardly 
could  he  have  found  a  better  mode  of  acting  on  the 
Gentile  population  of  Ephesus,  and,  mdeed,  on  the 
entire  population  both  of  that  city  and  of  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  metropolis.  The  result  was  that 
within  two  years  the  doctrines  which  Paul  was  setting 
forth  with  daily  argument  in  that  seat  of  learning, 
were  widely  diffused  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
regions,  "  so  that,'*  in  the  words  of  Luke,  **  all  they 


who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks."  The  light  which  Paul  was 
throwing  out  in  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus,  became 
an  illuminating  power  in  other  minds,  and  was  borne 
by  them  into  other  spheres ;  and  the  darkness  was  be- 
ginning to  be  scattered  as  by  the  visitation  of  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high.  Christianity  was  beginning  to 
take  effect,  not  merely  upon  those  who  received  it  into 
their  hearts  and  trusted  in  Christ  as  their  immortal  and 
only  hope,  but  upon  thousands  who  were  hardly  con- 
scious of  its  influence.  The  established  idolatry  was 
beginning  to  lose  something  of  its  ascendency  over 
the  people  at  large,  so  that  even  those  branches  of 
trade  and  manufacture  which  depended  on  the  popular 
superstition,  began  to  be  sensibly  affected;  and  the 
complaint  was  made  by  the  craftsmen  of  such  occupa- 
tions, **  that  not  alone  in  Ephesus,  but  almost  through- 
out all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  much  people,  saying  that  they  are  no  gods, 
which  are  made  with  hands.'' 

This  we  may  without  impropriety  regard  as  the  first 
attempt  to  promote  the  extension  and  influence  of 
Christianity  by  means  of  an  aOiance  with  institutions 
of  leammg.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul 
made  such  an  attempt  with  such  success.  The  fact  is 
a  justification  from  Apostolic  example — ^if  from  any 
quarter  there  should  be  a  demand  for  such  a  justifica- 
tion— of  the  great  enterprise  of  Christian  patriotism 
which  is  represented  in  pstft  by  the  Association  here 
assembled.  Paul,  as  an  Apostle  livmg  only  for  the 
prqp^ation  of  the  Gospel,  took  his  positbn  m  a  school 
— not  a  Sunday  school  merely,  or  a  school  of  primary 
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instruction  for  little  chfldren — ^but  one  of  those  schools 
which  had  for  their  object  the  highest  mental  training 
known  to  the  civilization  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world.  Why  should  we  not  do  the  same  thing,  on 
such  a  scale  as  God  permits  us  to  employ,  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  our  country  and  the  emergencies 
of  our  age  ? 

Let  us  then  give  our  thoughts  for  the  passing  hour 
to  this  subject,  The  relations  of  ChristianUy  to  Learn- 
ings and  especially  to  Seats  of  Learning.  In  other 
words,  let  us  inquire  what  Christianity  does  naturally, 
and  must  needs  do,  towards  providing  for  itself  learn- 
ed men  and  seats  of  learning;  and  what  learned 
Christian  men,  and  seats  of  Christian  learning,  can  do, 
in  return,  for  Christianity.  At  the  first  glance,  we  see 
that  the  subject  is  m  some  respects  too  large  for  the 
occasion.  I  must  therefore  bespeak  your  kind  and 
patient  attention  to  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  sug- 
gestions which  are  all  that  the  hour  will  permit  me  to 
oflfer. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  produce  in 
every  Christian  community  a  class  of  learned  men, 
and  to  establish  for  itself,  wherever  its  mfluence  is  free, 
permanent  seats  of  learning,  I  can  only  hint  at  those 
topics  of  illustration,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which 
may  indicate  sufficiently  to  a  thoughtful  mind  both  the 
fact  and  the  explanation.  Christianity  needs  only  to 
be  looked  at  in  some  of  its  most  obvious  aspects,  and 
its  tendencies  in  this  respect  are  manifest  What  kmd 
of  a  religion  is  it  ? 

1.  It  is  a  religion  with  an  authoritative  text-book. 
As  distinguished  from  mere  natural  theology,  it  con- 
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sists  of  facts,  doctrines  and  promises,  superaaturaUy  re« 
vealed ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  it  must  be  known  by 
tbe  aid  and  guidance  of  the  records  in  which  the  di« 
vine  reyelation  is  divinely  perpetuated.  And  what  are 
those  records?  They  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  oot  of  the  New  Testament  only,  but 
also  of  the  Old.  These  Scriptures  are  to  us  the  or* 
acles  of  God.  Here  is  the  pure  living  fountain-head 
of  all  Christian  doctrine.  Here  is  the  authority  to 
which  all  controversies  about  matters  of  faith  and  sal- 
vation must  be  finally  appealed.  Here  are  all  those 
promises  and  threatenings,  all  those  offers  and  argu- 
ments, by  which  Christianity  works  on  the  conscience 
and  the  will — all  those  disclosures  from  the  unseen 
and  the  eternal,  by  which  the  awakening  mind  is  to 
be  filled  with  a  divine  illumination  and  raised  to  com- 
munion with  the  mind  of  God.  Nor  is  there  in  Chris- 
tianity any  such  power  of  development  or  progress  as 
will  ever  leave  these  records  in  the  rear.  So  long  as 
Christ  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  men — so  long 
as  his  cross  is  the  center  of  faith  and  the  light  of  hope 
— so  long  as  it  is  his  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin 
— so  long  as  his  disciples,  meeting  together  in  his 
name,  and  assured  that  where  they  are  thus  assembled 
there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  look  to  him  as  their 
prince  and  their  Savior — so  long  as  in  him  they  see 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory — so  long  as  the 
believer,  in  the  mvocations  of  his  dying  hour,  calls 
upon  God  and  says  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit'* — 
so  long  Christianity,  whatever  its  progress,  will  not 
have  outgrown  the  early  and  authentic  records  of  its 
revelation,  but  must  still  be  a  religion  vrith  a  text-book. 
2 
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We  are  not  concerned  at  present  to  vindicate  this 
aspect  of  Christianity  against  any  objection  from  those 
who  think  that  a  revelation,  if  made  at  all,  should  be 
made  directly  and  equally  to  all  minds  in  all  ages. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  fact  that  Christianity  is 
a  recorded  revelation — a  revelation  transmitted  to  us 
in  a  book  from  those  ages  in  which  God  gave  it ;  and 
we  say  that  a  religion  which  comes  to  us  in  such  a 
form — a  religion  embodied  in  historic  documents,  and 
so  put  upon  record  in  a  book  to  be  studied  and  ex- 
pounded—cannot but  have  some  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  class  of  learned  men,  or  at  least  of  men 
in  some  sense  learned. 

2.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection, 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  with  a  ministry ;  and  that 
the  ministry  of  Christianity  is  not  a  priesthood,  but  a 
teaching  and  persuading  ministry — a  ministry  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  members  of  a  priesthood  may  be 
ignorant,  less  instructed  and  less  intelligent  than  the 
votaries  who  worship  at  the  altars  of  that  priesthood. 
The  priest  as  such  has  only  to  learn  the  ceremonial  of 
his  function ;  the  forms  in  which  he  is  to  officiate,  pre- 
senting the  sacrifices  and  oblations  that  shall  propitiate 
the  favor  of  his  god  towards  those  for  whom  he  medi- 
ates ;  the  mystic  ritual  by  which  he  is  to  confer  grace 
from  the  divinity  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent ; 
and  the  incantations  which  invisible  powers  are  believed 
to  obey.  For  the  full  performance  of  his  priestly  func- 
tions, he  needs  no  mental  culture ;  nor  do  the  duties 
of  his  office  ever  lead  him  forth  into  the  wide  fields  of 
knowledge.  But  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  like  this.    It  is  essentially  a  ministry  of  doctrine 
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and  persuasion.  Its  first  and  great  commission  is, 
^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations — ^preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Its  own  announcement  of  its  func- 
tion is,  ^^  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  as 
if  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  ^'Aptness  to  teach," 
is  a  qualification  for  service  in  that  ministry,  which  can 
in  nowise  be  dispensed  with.  The  text-book  of 
Christianity  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  are  to  keep  it  from  the  people,  or  who  may  dole  it 
out  to  the  people  in  fragments  and  parcels ;  but  it  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  ministry  who  are  to  make  it 
the  theme  of  constant  study  in  private  and  constant 
commentary  in  public,  so  that  by  their  ministration 
those  great  disclosures  from  God  of  which  this  text- 
book is  the  public  and  authentic  record  may  be  com- 
mended to  every  man's  understanding  as  true,  and  to 
every  man's  conscience  as  right. 

If  such  is  the  character  of  Christianity  as  a  religion, 
how  plain  is  it  that  wherever  this  religion,  with  its 
text-book  and  its  teaching  ministry,  establishes  itself 
upon  the  soil,  and  begins  to  bring  society  under  its  in- 
fluence, it  must  have  some  tendency  to  bring  forward, 
at  least  in  the  persons  of  its  ministry,  a  studious  and 
educated  class  of  men.  A  ministry  whose  business  is 
to  expound  and  apply  the  recorded  revelation  of  the 
word  of  God,  must  either  be  an  entire  failure,  or  must 
have,  among  other  qualifications,  some  degree  of  that 
intellectual  activity  and  power,  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  the  culture  of  natural  endowments.  A  teach- 
ing ministry  must  ever  be  a  learning  and  therefore  a 
learned  mmistry. 
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3.  And  here  it  is  importaBt  that  we  advert  distincdy 
to  what  Christianity  is  in  another  aspect  The  Scrip- 
tures which  Christianity  recognizes  as  its  authentic 
text-book — ^its  divme  records  of  the  revelations  which 
God  has  made  to  men,  are  not  committed  exclusively 
to  any  consecrated  or  privileged  class,  but  are  public 
for  all  men  to  read,  so  that  all  may  search  daily  wheth- 
er the  things  which  they  hear  from  the  livbg  ministry 
are  so.  A  truly  Christian  people,  therefore,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  a  reading  people.  The  book  of  their  re- 
ligion— the  charter  of  their  faith  and  the  warrant  of 
their  hopes — ^the  record  of  God's  covenant  with  them 
and  with  their  children — must  be  read  habitually  m  all 
then-  households.  Every  child  in  every  truly  Chris- 
tian family,  must  of  course  learn  to  read — ^it  is  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  teach  him ;  for  every  child  must  be  qual- 
ified to  search  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
him  wise  to  salvation.  The  religion  of  the  family — 
the  religion  of  the  individual  soul  communing  with 
God — ^is  a  religion  which  finds  its  daily  food  and  daily 
guidance  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  teaching,  then,  of  the  Christian  mmistry,  has 
its  power  over  the  people,  not  from  the  official  author- 
ity of  those  who  teach,  but  from  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  out  of  which  that  teaching  is  drawn,  and  to 
which  it  continually  refers  the  hearers.  Such  teach- 
ing, instead  of  silencing  inquiry  and  superseding 
thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  taught,  is  con- 
tinually stimulating  and  guiding  them  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures ;  instead  of  being  dictatorial,  it  is  argu- 
mentative and  persuasive ;  it  makes  the  people  con- 
tinually more  and  more  intelligent,  more  thoughtful. 
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more  disposed  to  investigate  truth  by  the  action  of 
their  own  minds,  and  more  competent  to  judge  of  the 
soundness  of  what  they  hear.  Thus  the  ministers  of 
Christianity,  having  to  do  with  a  Christian  people,  can- 
not be  the  teachers  of  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  peo- 
ple, but  are  constantly  operating  to  raise  a  people  al- 
ready intelligent  towards  a  higher  point  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  are  as  constantly  brbging  upon  them- 
selves a  more  stringent  necessity  of  being  equipped 
and  disciplined  with  all  the  leammg,  of  whatever  kind, 
that  can  give  them  any  aid  in  their  great  function  of 
teaching  Christianity  from  its  own  authentic  text-book, 
and  of  commending  it  to  the  belief,  the  affections,  and 
the  obedience  of  a  thinking  and  enlightened  people. 

4.  But  there  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken,  before 
the  tendency  of  Christianity  in  this  respect  can  be 
fsurly  exhibited.  What  sort  of  a  book  is  this  text- 
book of  the  Christian  religion  ?  What  is  it  in  its  form 
and  structure,  and  in  the  collected  documents  of  which 
it  consists?  What  is  it  in  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  in  the  views  which  it  opens  to  the  human 
mind  ?  It  is  adapted,  not  to  one  class  of  minds  alone, 
but  to  all  classes.  Such  are  its  diversities  of  style  and 
composition— such  the  variety  of  its  materials,  history 
and  biography,  epistles  and  poems,  prophecies  and 
proverbs — so  calm  and  unadorned,  and  yet  so  pictur- 
esque and  vivid,  are  its  narratives ;  so  vehement  is  the 
tone  of  its  arguments  and  discussions ;  so  sagacious 
in  thought,  so  apt  in  illustration,  and  so  pointed  in  ex- 
pression, are  its  maxims  and  apothegms ;  so  lofty  and 
enrapturing  are  its  utterances  of  prophetic  vision ;  and 
so  thrillmg  and  stirring  is  the  spirit-music  of  its  sacred 
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songs — that  readers  of  aU  ages,  from  childhood  to  the 
most  ripened  wisdom,  and  of  all  varieties  of  taste  and 
of  intellectual  tendency  or  culture,  find  something  in 
it  to  seize  their  attention.  It  contabs,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  history,  the  laws,  the  religious  faith  and 
forms,  and  the  entire  remaining  literature  of  a  people, 
the  most  peculiar  and  wonderful  in  the  annab  of  the 
world.  It  opens,  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  authentic  and  contemporaneous  memoirs, 
the  obscure  but  divine  origin,  the  disregarded  begm- 
ning,  and  the  early  development  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  afiairs  and  destinies  of  the  human  race,  to- 
ward which  all  the  foregomg  ages  had  been  uncon- 
sciously and  blindly  tending,  and  from  which  all  the 
lines  of  subsequent  history  take  their  beginning.  It 
makes  its  readers  acquainted  with  God,  and  with  the 
history  of  God's  works  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  and  chiefly  with  the  history  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  the  promise  of  what  he  will  yet  do,  for 
the  redemption  of  sinners  from  the  curse  of  sin,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  world  from  the  dominion  of 
the  powers  of  evil.  It  announces  truths,  the  power 
of  which,  when  their  power  is  felt  upon  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  nature,  is  the  experience  of  a  new  cre- 
ation— truths  which  transform  the  soul  that  receives 
them,  and  raise  it  to  communion  with  God.  It  brings 
into  the  mind  the  vastness  of  eternity,  and  all  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  things  not  seen.  It  quickens 
sluggish  man  into  the  consciousness  of  his  own  im- 
mortal nature,  and  distends  his  capacities  of  thought 
by  making  him  know  the  grandeur  and  the  terror  of 
his  relations  to  God's  eternal  government    It  discuss- 
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es  that  great  question,  ''How  shall  man  be  just  with 
God?'"  It  tells  the  story  of  "God  manifest  in  the 
flesh/'  and  of  the  divine  propitiation  which  has  been 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  God  may  be  "just 
and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus/'  It 
associates  all  events  with  the  councils  of  eternal  prov- 
idence, unveiling  in  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  all 
the  progress  of  events,  the  work  and  majesty  of  Him 
whose  counsels  encircle  eternity,  and  of  whom,  and. 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things. 

Such  is  Christianity  with  its  text-book,  and  its  teach- 
ing ministry.  Such  is  the  book  for  the  sake  of  which, 
every  child  in  every  Christian  family  is  taught  to  read. 
Such  is  the  book  which  it  is  the  first  great  duty  of 
every  Christian  minister  to  study  and  expound.  The 
genius  then  of  the  Christian  religion,  wherever  it  plants 
itself,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  seats 
of  learning.  The  book  which  all  Christian  children 
learn  to  read,  which  mingles  itself  with  all  the  growth 
of  their  minds,  which  is  the  light  upon  the  altar  of 
daily  worship  in  their  homes,  and  the  study  of  which 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  their  religious  nurture,  is  a 
book  suited  above  all  other  books  to  waken  in  the 
young  mind  the  quenchless  thirst  of  knowledge,  to 
quicken  every  latent  element  of  genius.  The  book 
which  all  Christian  ministers  are  to  study  and  ex- 
pound, is  so  related  to  all  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
to  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that  he 
who  makes  it  his  study  in  all  its  relations,  and  who 
sets  himself  to  the  work  of  commending  its  lessons  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  men,  finds  himself 
led  into  the  widest,  the  profoundest,  and  the  most 
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various  inquiries.  To  him,  in  his  employment,  no 
furniture  of  learning,  no  discipline  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  no  accomplishment  of  the  mind,  can  be 
superfluous. 

What  kind  of  schools  then — ^what  seats  of  leammg, 
may  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  Christian  peof^e 
be  expected  to  establish?  Where  the  entire  popula- 
tion must  needs  be,  by  a  religious  necessity,  a  readmg 
^population — where  the  Bible  is  in  every  household, 
the  most  familiar,  the  most  venerated,  and  the  most 
authoritative  of  all  books — where  an  instructed  Chris- 
tian ministry,  stimulated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  mamtaining  their  line  from  age  to  age,  by 
training  up  and  equipping  with  the  highest  mental  ac- 
complishments those  who  are  to  be  their  successors — 
what  will  be  the  character  of  the  institutions  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  education  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  and  what  will 
be  the  character  of  those  seats  of  study  where  learned 
men  are  to  labor  for  the  enlai^ement  as  well  as  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ?  Among  such  a  people,  how 
wide  will  be  the  demand  for  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual attainments.  Among  the  youth  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, how  many  will  there  be  whose  irrepressible  aspi- 
rations after  knowledge,  will  urge  them  to  seek  the 
highest  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of  learning  which 
their  country  can  afford  them.  How  naturally,  as  if 
by  a  spontaneous  growth,  will  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  spring  up,  to  illuminate  and  adorn  the 
land  inhabited  by  such  a  people. 

As  for  the  other  branch  of  our  subject — the  inquiry 
concerning  the  usefuhess  of  learned  Christian  men. 
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and  of  seats  of  Christian  learning,  in  promoting  the 
influence  and  advancement  of  Christianity — it  has  al* 
ready  been  anticipated  in  part,  while  we  have  been 
considering  the  causes  and  impulses  which  must  needs 
move  a  Christian  people  to  provide  for  itself  such  men 
and  such  institutions.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  so  great 
a  topic,  without  looking  at  it  more  distinctly  for  a 
moment 

L  Think  then  of  the  advantage  which  accrues  to 
truth  and  religion,  when  Christianity  has  learned  cham* 
pions  and  defenders,  such  as  can  be  trained  and  equip* 
ped  only  in  seats  of  Christian  learning.  Remember, 
Christianity  cannot  live  any  where  as  a  mere  tradition, 
received  and  held  without  evidence,  and  eluding  in- 
quiry. Wherever  the  Gospel  comes  with  its  open  Bi- 
ble, and  its  earnest  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the 
entire  intellectual  and  spiritual  beiug  of  man,  there, 
most  assuredly,  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  will  be  can- 
vassed. Awakening  minds  will  look  about  them  for 
the  evidence  by  which  such  disclosures  are  shown  to 
be  real — ^the  arguments  by  which  the  soul  may  jus- 
tify itself  against  inward  misgivmgs,  m  committmg  its 
all  to  the  reality  of  those  things  not  seen  which  the 
Gospel  announces.  Opposition  will  rise  up,  stimula- 
ted by  fear  and  hate.  Objections  of  every  kind,  and 
in  every  form,  will  be  uttered  and  maintained  in  stren- 
uous controversy.  Christianity  must  be  defended  by 
learned  argument;  for  Christianity  in  its  documents 
and  evidences  is  a  learned  religion,  and  ignorant  un- 
belief may  raise  many  an  objection  which  only  learn- 
ing can  refute.  Christianity  in  its  records,  and  in  its 
doctrines,  touches  upon  every  field  of  human  know- 
3 
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ledge ;  and  as  there  b  no  science  out  of  which  its  en- 
emies have  not  sought  to  gather  the  materials  of  its 
refutation,  so  there  is  none  by  means  of  which  its  de- 
fenders may  not  be  more  completely  armed  for  the 
conflict 

2.  Thmk  again  how  much  may  be  done,  and  must 
be  done,  by  learned  Christian  men  and  seats  of  Chris- 
tian learning,  to  guard  Christianity,  against  the  corrup- 
tions resulting  from  intellectual  stagnation,  and,  when 
it  has  been  thus  corrupted,  to  recall  it  to  the  simplicity 
of  its  authentic  standards.     The  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity come,  for  the  most  part,  not  from  learning,  but 
from  the  want  of  it.     Learning  may  be  combined  with 
a  skeptical  habit,  and  so  learned  men  may  reject  the 
truth  m  whole  or  in  part,  not  so  much  because  they 
are  learned,  as  because  their  learning  is  one-sided,  and 
therefore  unbelieving ;  but  those  positive  errors  which 
from  time  to  time  are  grafted  upon  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  truth,  have,  almost  invariably,  a  different  ori- 
gin.    Enthusiasm  and  tradition,  and  particularly  en- 
thusiasm converted  into  tradition  and  so  clothed  with 
the  semblance  of  authority,  are  the  great  corrupters  of 
Christian  truth;  and  surely  enthusiastic  ignorance  is 
as  likely  to  be  inventive  of  error  as  enthusiastic  learn- 
ing, and  the  traditions  of  the  former  are  as  likely  to 
be  stubborn  and  cumulative  as  the  traditions  of  the 
latter.    To  counteract  enthusiasm  in  all  the  forms  m 
which  it  presents  itself — to  break  the  authority  of  dog- 
mas which  an  unscrutinizing  tradition  has  passed  along 
from  other  ages,  and  which,  having  lost  the  fire  in 
which  they  were  first  molded,  have  been  growing  con- 
tinually rigid,  cold  and  stony  in  the  process  of  trans- 
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mission — to  build  the  faith  of  the  church  anew,  from 
age  to  age,  upon  the  simple  historic  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures — is  work  which  learned  Christian  men 
must  do,  in  the  presence  of  a  public  able  to  appreciate 
the  labor  and  to  profit  by  it ;  or  it  will  not  be  done  at 
all.  Tradition,  and  especially  the  tradition  of  what 
we  may  call  the  carcase  of  a  dead  or  decaying  enthu- 
siasm, loves  to  entrench  itself  in  a  show  of  learning, 
from  which  only  a  true  learning  can  dislodge  it.  And 
whence  can  such  learning  be  expected  to  arise  for 
such  a  work,  but  from  established  and  consecrated 
seats  of  learning  1 

3.  Think,  yet  again,  how  much  Christianity  gains  in 
respect  to  influence  and  advancement,  when  through 
the  agency  of  schools  and  coQeges,  and  through  the 
agency  of  learned  Christian  men  in  the  ministry  and 
in  other  employments,  it  mingles  itself  with  the  entire 
intellectual  culture  of  a  people.  Christianity  never 
gains  its  legitimate  influence — never  shows  its  highest 
power  to  elevate  and  bless  mankind — never  appears  in 
the  full  splendor  of  its  beauty — till  it  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  not  only  by  its  own  direct  power  upon 
isolated  individuals,'  and  not  only  upon  families  and 
select  assemblies  of  kindred  minds  voluntarily  uniting 
for  communion,  but  also  upon  the  entire  living  organ- 
ism of  society,  and,  through  the  complicated  influences 
of  society,  upon  every  family  and  every  individual 
mind.  Every  man,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  is  not  only 
identified  to  an  indefinite  extent  with  the  family  in 
which  he  is  born  and  nurtured,  and  which  is  the  home 
of  his  dearest  affections,  and  with  the  circles  of  inti- 
macy and  neighborhood  in  which  he  moves,  but  is  also 
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connected  by  those  relations  and  by  a  thousand  ties  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  sympathy,  with  the  common 
mind  of  his  country  and  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies  of  his  age.  So  long  as  Christianity, 
acting  upon  the  individual,  is  compelled  to  act  against 
all  these  sympathies  and  relations,  it  acts  at  the  great* 
est  disadvantage ;  and  it  never  gains  its  legitimate  po- 
sition for  acting  most  effectually  upon  the  individual 
soul,  till,  having  mastered  all  the  influences  of  society, 
and  having  consecrated  them  to  its  own  service,  it  acts 
through  them  all,  and  makes  them  the  instruments  by 
which  the  individual  mind  is  swayed  and  molded  m 
conformity  with  truth.  But  how  shall  Christianity  gain 
this  advantage?  By  using  the  coercive  power  of  the 
state  to  compel  men  to  an  outward  conformity  with 
Christian  institutions  ?  By  bringing  that  power  into 
conflict  with  freedom  of  thought  or  freedom  of  wor- 
ship ?  By  employing  religion  and  religious  institutions 
as  instruments  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  state  may 
strengthen  their  power  ?  By  exalting  the  functionaries 
of  religion  above  the  magistrate,  and  permitting  popes 
or  prelates  or  synods  to  dictate  to  the  government? 
Never — never !  Nothing  of  this  kind  belongs  to  any 
just  conception  of  a  Chrisdan  state.  The  truly  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  is  that  in  which  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  influences  by  which  society  is  constantly 
acting  upon  every  individual  mmd,  are  sanctified  and 
wielded  by  Christianity.  And  how  is  such  a  concep- 
tion to  be  realized  7  How  can  it  be  realized  unless 
Christianity  shall  in  some  way  mingle  itself  with  all  the 
mtellectual  culture  of  the  people  ?  Let  the  seats  of 
learning  in  any  country  be  filled  with  an  anti-christian 
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or  unchristian  influence — ^let  the  learned  men  m  any 
country,  the  men  of  cultivation,  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, of  intellectual  wealth  and  power,  come  forth  from 
colleges  or  universities  in  which  Christianity  does  not 
live  as  an  all-pervading,  all-consecrating  presence, — 
and  in  that  country  Christianity  cannot  yet  achieve  its 
due  ascendency.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  in 
which  it  presents  itself,  •and  however  complete  in 
other  respects  may  be  the  arrangements  for  maintain- 
ing and  extending  its  mfluence,  in  that  country  Chris- 
tianity can  never  exhibit  all  its  power,  till  it  shall  have 
introduced  in  this  respect  a  new  order  of  things.  But 
let  it  make  its  way  into  the  seats  of  learning — ^let  it 
there  preside  over  all  the  training  of  those  who  are  to 
shape  the  common  thought  and  sway  the  common 
mind  of  the  people — ^let  its  authority  be  there  recog- 
nized as  the  authority  of  a  revelation  from  God — ^let 
its  holy  text-book  be  the  text-book  of  devotion  and 
faith  and  of  all  duty — let  its  power  go  forth  glancing 
like  a  heavenly  light  along  all  the  streams  of  influence 
that  flow  from  those  fountains — and  in  that  country 
Christianity  will  be  blended  naturally,  gracefully,  yet 
mightily,  with  all  the  intellectual  being  of  the  people. 
The  predominant  influence  everywhere  will  be  Chris- 
tianized. Wherever  educated  men  in  their  various 
professions  and  employments  act  upon  each  other — 
wherever  educated  men  act  directly  or  indirectly  on 
their  neighbors  or  on  society  at  large — there  will  be 
an  influence  which  Christianity  has  sanctified  and  ap- 
propriated. The  literature  of  that  people  in  all  its 
forms  of  history  and  poetry,  of  disquisition  and  imagin- 
ation, will  be  full  of  reverence  toward  God  and  love 
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to\mrd  man — ^illuminated  and  hallowed  with  all  those 
truths  that  center  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  direct 
ministrations  and  ordinances  of  Christianity — the  pul- 
pit, the  sabbath,  the  church,  the  family  worship — in- 
stead of  being  counteracted  by  an  influence  from  other 
spheres  of  moral  power,  will  be  only  the  more  formal 
and  weighty  expression  of  the  same  spirit  that  Uves 
in  all  that  people's  intellectual  being.  Where  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  influences  by  which  society  acts 
upon  the  individual  mind  are  Christian  influences, 
there  is  the  ideal  of  society  completely  Christianized ; 
and  there  Christianity  may  be  expected  to  put  forth 
the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  exhibitions  of  its 
power. 

It  would  be  most  mstructive,  would  time  permit  us, 
to  follow  out  the  historical  inquiry,  what  has  Christian- 
ity done  for  learning,  and  what  has  learning  done  for 
Christianity  1     You  know  that  the  earliest  Apostles 
were  not  in  every  sense  unlearned  men ;  for  our  Lord 
did  not  send  them  forth  to  teach  all  nations,  nor  did  he 
grant  them  the  supernatural  endowments  that  were 
symbolized  by  tongues  of  fire,  till  after  they  had  had 
successive  years  of  training  in  the  most  privileged 
school  that  time  has  ever  seen — the  school  in  which 
he  was  himself  the  laborious  and  patient  teacher.   You 
know  how  it  was  a  principle  with  the  Apostles  to  train 
up  others  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  ministry  of 
truth ;  how  the  learned  Paul,  in  particular,  gathered 
around  him  such  men  as  the  accomplished  Luke,  and 
the  young  Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  Clement,  and 
trained  them  for  the  work  of  preaching ;  and  how  he 
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left  on  record  for  them  his  dying  injunction,  that  the 
things  which  they  had  learned  of  him,  they  in  their 
turn  should  commit  to  faithful  men  who  would  be  able 
to  teach  others  also.  Could  we  trace  the  history  of 
education  and  learning  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
— could  we  stop  to  See  how  the  churches,  withdrawing, 
as  they  must  needs  withdraw,  from  all  avoidable  con- 
tact with  the  demoralizing  influences  of  pagan  society, 
established  schools  in  which  their  children,  and  inquir- 
ers from  among  the  heathen,  might  receive  instruction 
preparatory  to  an  intelligent  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  and  how  in  one  city  and  another  where  cir- 
cumstances favored  or  some  special  necessity  required, 
those  "catechetical  schools"  grew  up  spontaneously 
into  great  seminaries  of  the  highest  Christian  learning 
which  those  ages  could  acquire-— could  we  stop  to  see 
how,  as  Christianity  diffused  itself  and«slowly  mount- 
ed towards  ascendency.  Christian  teachers  began  to 
occupy  the  chairs  of  instruction  in  the  highest  public 
institutions,  and  gradually  the  men  of  Christian  learn- 
ing began  to  show  themselves  in  the  arena  of  contro- 
versy and  in  the  various  fields  of  intellectual  action,  the 
mightiest  minds  of  those  changing  ages — could  we 
stop  to  see  how,  as  Christianity  emerged  from  the 
wreck  of  empire  and  of  nations,  it  showed  itself  still, 
notwithstanding  the  corruptions  it  had  suffered,  the 
great  patron  and  guardian  of  learning ;  and  how  it  not 
only  gave  to  the  conquering  barbarians  new  forms  and 
new  objects  of  worship,  but  reduced  their  language  to 
writing,  and  gave  them  the  Scriptures,  and  so  taught 
them,  as  fast  as  their  intractable  natures  would  admit, 
the  value  of  letters  and  of  recorded  thought— could 
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we  trace  out  the  sequel,  and  see  how  the  catechetical 
schools  of  the  more  ancient  ages  were  revived  in  the 
cathedral  schools  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  how  some 
of  these  at  last  became  by  a  natural  growth  the  earliest 
universities — could  we  stop  to  see  how  the  reforma- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  legitimate  and  exclusive  dignity  as  the 
authentic  standards  of  Christianity,  has  given  to  the 
countries  most  reformed  the  most  intense  and  univer- 
sal intellectual  activity — that  historical  argument  would 
show  us  most  effectually  that  there  is  in  Christianity 
some  invariable  tendency  which  brings  forth  learned 
men  and  builds  up  seats  of  learning. 

Nor  is  the  testimony  of  history  less  significant  or 
conclusive,  as  to  what  learning  and  seats  of  learning 
can  do  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  Those 
corruptions  oNChristianity,  by  which  the  simple  apos- 
tolic ministry  of  Christian  truth  became  a  sacrificing 
and  mediating  priesthood,  and  then  that  priesthood 
was  built  up  into  a  mighty  hierarchy — those  corrup- 
tions by  which  repentance  was  perverted  into  penance, 
and  God^s  free  pardon  was  confounded  with  a  priestly 
absolution  sold  for  money,  and  the  touching  because 
simple  memorial  of  Christ's  death  was  changed  into 
an  idolatrous  mummery — those  corruptions  under 
which  the  spirituality  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  were 
gradually  obscured  till  they  were  almost  entirely  lost — 
those  corruptions  which  are  so  commonly  called  Pope- 
ry, but  to  which  neither  the  power  nor  the  being  of  a 
Roman  Pope  is  essential — were  not  in  any  wise  the 
product  of  learning.  They  originated,  one  by  one,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  ignorant  and  well  meanmg  men ; 
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they  grew,  and  slowly  compacted  themselves  together^ 
in  those  ages  m  which  an  unreading  laity  was  guided 
by  an  unlearned  clergy;  and  thus  the  monstrous 
system  was  completed,  hiding  from  earth  the  warm 
splendor  of  heaven,  and  chillbg  with  its  outspread 
gloom  the  gladness  of  all  spiritual  life.  Though  learn- 
ing of  a  certain  kind  has  often  been  strangely  employ- 
ed, in  modem  times,  for  the  defense  of  that  great  sys- 
tem of  perversions,  learning  had  nothing  to  do  in  its 
origm ;  nor  is  true  learning  m  any  sense  its  natural 
ally.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  learning  began  to 
flourish  in  the  church  of  the  middle  ages — as  soon  as 
universities  came  into  existence,  and  began  to  be  in 
their  several  countries  the  great  marts  of  intellectual 
commerce,  the  metropolitan  centers  of  discussion  and 
inquiry,  it  began  to  appear — any  sagacious  mind  might 
have  seen — that  there  was  a  new  power  in  Christen- 
dom, a  power  that  might  one  day  shake  the  fabric  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  scatter  its  lying  traditions  and  its 
gainful  dogmas  to  the  winds.  In  those  mediaeval 
schools,  there  was  hewn  and  shaped  and  joined  to- 
gether— with  infinite  chopping  of  logic  and  infinite 
metaphysical  hammering,  and  with  many  a  curious  fit- 
ting of  part  to  part  as  the  huge  construction  was  slowly 
carried  on — ^that  famed  scholastic  theology,  of  which 
so  much  theological  controversy  m  our  day  is  only  an 
imperfect  reproduction.  And  if  these  wiredrawn  ques- 
tions about  necessity  and  fi^e  will,  and  the  mode  of 
God's  foreknowledge,  and  the  like — questions  which 
many  of  us  esteem  so  highly — ^are  of  any  value  now, 
they  were  of  far  greater  value  then ;  for  they  served 
to  sharpen  men's  minds  and  to  stimulate  thought,  and 
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to  create  a  strong  though  unconscious  yearning  after 
truth  as  truth,  and  to  light  up  some  dawn  of  intellect- 
ual freedom.  True,  the  inquiries  of  the  schoolmen 
were  misguided ;  but  in  the  very  daring  of  their  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  acuteness  and  earnestness  of  their 
disputes,  there  was  a  pledge  that  the  world  was  not 
given  irredeemably  to  superstition,  nor  the  church 
bound  over  hopelessly  to  the  dominion  of  priestcraft. 
And  when,  from  time  to  time,  God  raised  up  mighty 
champions  of  his  OAvn  truth,  whose  voices  reverberated 
like  thunder  through  the  darkness,  and  whose  electric 
thoughts  shot  athwart  the  gloom  like  bolts  of  light- 
ning,— who  were  they? — what  were  they? — ^and 
where  were  they  found  ?  '  Who  was  it  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  roused  the  heart  of  England  with 
his  manly  English  eloquence,  and  vmdicated  the  sim- 
ple Scriptural  truth  in  tones  that  were  heard  all  over 
Europe  1  It  was  Wycliffe,  trained  "m  Oxford,  and  rich 
in  academic  honors ;  and  it  was  in  the  halls  of  Oxford 
that  he  found  a  fit  position  and  fit  enginery  for  his 
attack  upon  the  citadel  of  superstition.  And  early  in 
the  succeeding  century,  who  were  those  witnesses  for 
Christ,  before  whose  testimony  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Emperor  trembled,  and  whom  the  apostate  hierarchy 
in  the  Council  of  Constance  condemned  to  the  flames  1 
Go  into  the  cells  of  their  long  imprisonments- stand 
by  their  pyres  of  torture  in  the  broad  meadow  by  the 
bright  river — ^listen  to  their  testimony  in  the  prujon  and 
the  flame — see  their  sacred  ashes  blown  by  the  winds 
and  mmgled  with  the  waters.  Who  are  these  1 
Where  were  they  trained?  Whence  i came  they  to 
this  death  of  glory?     They  are  scholars — Gleamed 
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men.  In  the  University  of  Prague  they  have  lifted  up 
their  voices  for  the  simple  verities  of  Christ's  own 
Gospel,  and  from  the  University,  John  Huss  and  his 
companion  Jerome  have  come  to  seal  their  testimony 
in  the  fire. 

Pass  on  into  another  century,  and  you  see  the  Re- 
formation. And  how  was  that  great  change  accom- 
plished? Luther — "Doctor  Martin  Luther,"  as  the 
Germans  still  call  him — ^is  inseparable  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenburg.  The  first  gun  in  the  long  battle 
of  the  Reformation  was  the  nailing  up  of  Luther's  the- 
ses for  disputation  in  the  University  according  to  the 
scholastic  forms  of  challenge  and  debate.  The  Re- 
formers were  above  all  other  men  the  learned  men  of 
their  day.  The  age  of  the  Reformation  was  the  age 
of  quickened  and  awakening  thought — the  age  of  the 
revival  of  learning.  Look  at  the  part  which  the  uni^ 
versities  played  in  that  great  revolution ;  and  you  will 
be  ready  to  say  that  the  Reformation  even  proceeded 
from  the  universities,  and  was  the  revolt  of  Christian 
learning  against  superstition  and  priestly  oppression. 

In  the  following  century,  the  imperfections  of  the 
unfinished  English  reformation  occasioned  in  England 
the  great  conflict  of  Puritanism  with  Hierarchy. 
Whence  came  Puritanism?  Where  was  it  nurtured 
into  strength  and  armed  for  the  great  intellectual  con- 
flict ?  Puritanism  rooted  itself  deep  by  the  Cam  and 
the  Isis ;  and  there  it  gathered  strength  to  battle  with 
the  storms ;  and  there  it  yielded  fruit  which  remains 
even  yet  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  So  far  as  hu- 
man sagacity  can  trace  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
in  the  long  sequence  of  events,  Puritanism  and  all 
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that  is  involved  in  Puritanism  as  an  element  of  the 
world's  history,  would  never  have  been  but  for  those 
universities. 

Advancing  toward  the  middle  of  another  century, 
we  see  that  great  religious  movement  in  England 
which  commenced  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  so 
far  from  having  spent  itself  is  still  in  full  progress  and 
is  filling  the  world  with  its  results.  I  refer  to  what 
may  be  properly  enough  denominated  the  great  Meth- 
odist awakening ;  for  we  are  all  in  one  sense  Method- 
ists. I  refer  to  Methodism  of  all  kinds,  the  Calvinistic 
and  the  Arminian.  Where  was  the  birth  of  Method- 
ism ?  In  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  where  a  Uttie 
company  of  scholars  who  believed  that  religion  is  a 
matter  not  of  ceremonies,  nor  of  dry  dogmatic  formu- 
las, but  of  the  souPs  experience,  were  wont  to  meet 
together.  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  were  there. 
There  was  the  kindling  enthusiasm  that  was  to  set  all 
England  in  a  glow  and  was  to  spread  beyond  the 
ocean*  There  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  notable 
movement  in  Protestant  Christendom  since  the  days 
of  Puritanism. 

The  time  forbids  me  to  accumulate  these  references. 
But,  Oh,  if  we  could  form  the  vast  induction  of  par- 
ticulars— ^if  we  could  gather  into  one  comprehensive 
view  the  details  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  Gospel  by  learned  men  and  consecrated  seats  of 
Christian  learning — there  would  be  needed  no  other 
argument  to  impress  upon  us  the  intimacy  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  mutual  relations  between  true  learning 
and  true  Christianity. 
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And  now,  brethren,  I  will  omit  all  notice  of  those 
inferences  respecting  the  proper  character  and  consti- 
tution of  colleges  and  universities  in  Christian  lands, 
which  arise  so  naturally  from  our  subject ;  and  will 
only  ask  you,  in  conclusion,  if  we  may  not  confidently 
commit  our  enterprise  to  Him  who  is  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church.  Are  we  not  working  for  him  ? 
Are  we  not  seeking  to  advance  his  kingdom  and  the 
victories  of  his  word,  by  an  instrumentaUty  which  he 
has  owned  and  which  he  has  gloriously  honored? 
What  work  is  more  truly  or  signally  a  Christian  work 
— ^what  work  is  more  clearly  a  work  of  Christian  pat- 
riotism, than  this  of  founding,  guarding,  and  strength- 
enmg,  in  the  new  and  growing  West,  those  institutions 
of  thorough  education  and  of  Christian  learning,  which 
shall  sanctify  the  soil  that  sustains  them,  and  which 
shall  make  the  West  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  a  land 
of  light,  all  blooming  with  the  growth  of  Eden. 

I  would  by  no  means  represent  the  great  interest  of 
education,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  culture  at  the 
West,  as  depending  exclusively  upon  the  efforts  of 
this  particular  Association.  That  would  be  not  only 
an  erroneous,  but  a  narrow  and  illiberal  view.  Doubt- 
less there  will  be  colleges  and  universities  of  some 
sort,  at  the  West,  sooner  or  later.  Doubtless  they 
may  ultimately  be  as  numerous  in  reality,  as  they  are 
now  in  name.  But  the  question  is,  Of  what  sort  shall 
they  be? — and  when  shall  they  be?  Shall  the  West 
depend  upon  the  growing  up  of  state  universities,  or 
of  any  other  institutions  formed  on  the  plan  of  pleas* 
ing  all  parties  and  sects,  and  uniting  all  shades  of  moral 
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and  religious  opinion,  and  in  which  th^^fore  nothing 
shall  be  taught  that  can  impinge  upon  the  prejudices 
of  infidelity  or  of  superstition.  It  was  not  thus  that 
our  fathers  reasoned  when  they  dedicated  the  early 
foundations  of  Harvard  ^'  to  Christ  and  the  church." 
It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  reasoned  when  they 
built  the  halls  of  Yale,  and  Nassau,  and  Dartmouth,  as 
fortresses  for  evangelical  truth.  It  was  not  thus  that 
the  God  of  our  fathers  filled  this  happy  East  with  light* 
Or  shall  we  depend  upon  a  corrupted,  superstitious, 
hierarchical  Christianity,  to  build,  throughout  the  West, 
its  colleges  and  universities,  in  which  astronomy  with 
all  the  rigor  of  its  demonstrations  shall  be  a  heresy, 
and  in  which  men  shall  be  trained  to  believe,  not  ac* 
cording  to  the  evidence,  but  according  to  the  authori- 
ty? If  we  will  leave  the  work  to  those  who  have 
shown  so  much  willingness  to  do  it,  the  work  will  be 
done,  after  their  fashion ;  but  there  will  be  no  place 
for  Paul  to  dispute  daily  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  churches,  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation,  the  churches  of  the  Puritan  stock, 
our  churches,  possess  throughout  the  West,  as  they 
have  had  from  the  beginning  throughout  the  East,  their 
own  consecrated  seats  of  learning,  where  the  word  of 
God  shall  not  be  bound,  and  where  he  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world  shaU  shine  before  all  in  the  splendor  of 
his  glory  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  Such  mstitu- 
tions  the  churches  of  our  kindred  in  the  West  are 
struggling  to  sustain,  till,  in  the  growth  of  those  young 
states,  they  shall  be  able  to  secure  for  them  a  full  es- 
tablishment They  ask  our  aid  in  their  struggles  till 
this  emergency  shall  be  past    In  striving  to  lend  them 
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the  aid  they  ask  for,  we  are  laboring  to  do  for  our  km- 
dred,  and  for  our  own  posterity,  that  which  our  fathers 
in  their  farseeing  faith  and  zeal,  have  done  for  us. 
Let  us,  then,  commit  our  enterprise  to  Him  in  whom 
they  trusted,  and  who  heard  their  prayer.  Let  us 
pursue  our  work,  cheered  with  the  confidence  that 
He  to  whom  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  who  hath  charged  us  to  teach  all  nations,  is  with 
us  alway. 

God  of  our  exiled  fathers,  who  hast  smiled  upon 
their  ancient  seats  of  learning  and  made  them  centers 
of  illumination  to  the  world,  accept  our  poor  endeavors, 
and  crown  them  with  thy  blessing ! 
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prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  been  solicited 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  in  the  discussion  and  application 
of  prinoipLes  involved  in  the  great  objects  of  the  Society.  He  accordingly 
delivered  on  that  occasion  the  accompanying  timely  and  eloquent  Address, 
which  is  now  given  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  it  will  not  only  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  particular  enterprise  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged, 
but  promote  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  Education  throughout  the  land. 

Thebon  Baldwin,  Secretary, 
July  7,  1848. 

*,*  Donations  to  the  Society  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Marcus 
Wilbur,  Esq.,  3  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President: — 

A  man  dependent  on  a  college  for  hi^  bread,  cannot 
be  an  indifferent  witness  to  the  value  of  such  institu- 
tions ;  he  will  hardly  be  thought  impartial.  And  yet 
there  is  a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  academic  life 
possessed  to  the  same  degree  by  nobody  ^Ise.  To 
men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  the  routine  of  scholastic 
duties,  the  incidents  of  college  history,  the  style  of  man- 
ners and  the  tone  of  society  prevalent  in  these  rare  re- 
treats, are  but  imperfectly  known.  The  gusts  of  temper 
that  sometimes  agitate  our  serene  atmosphere,  the  farces 
that  occasionally  discompose  our  gravity,  and  the  out- 
breaks of  folly  and  crime  that  now  and  then  sadden  and 
disgrace  us,  are  well  enough  and  quite  widely  enough 
known.  With  them  tradition  long  feeds  the  prurient 
ear ;  and  vulgar  wonder  stands  aghast  at  the  tale  in  all 
the  corners  of  the  land.  Little  more  than  this  is  under- 
stood of  the  real  concerns  and  internal  character  of  a 
College,  by  a  large  part  of  the  community.  It  is  held  to 
be  a  nice  place  for  the  young  rogue  to  learn  new  tricks, 
and  for  the  young  rake  to  spend  the  old  man's  money. 

Even  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  who,  in  their 
day,  have  been  inmates  of  our  halls,  actors  in  the  busi- 
ness and  the  romance  of  our  life,  still  look  back  to  the 
scene  with  young  eyes  ;  retain  often  the  most  vivid  im- 
pressions of  the  least  memorable  features  of  academic 
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life,  the  conflicts  of  juvenile  ambition,  and  the  freaks  and 
the  fun  of  youthful  adventure  ,*  and  are  carrying  along 
with  them,  in  many  cases,  very  inadequate  estimates  of 
the  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  university. 

I0|is  not,  therefore,  quite  presumptuous  in  me,  I  trust, 
to  assume,  that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  college  life  can 
be  better  appreciated,  on  the  whole,  by  none  than  by 
those  whose  grateful  duty  it  has  been  to  preside  over  the 
scene  and  to  mingle  in  intimate  and  happy  intercourse 
with  the  generations  which  sucessively  appear  to  act  their 
parts  in  it — parts  not  seldom  brilliant  and  prophetic,  al- 
ways diversified  with  the  pleasing,  ever-changing  hues  of 
the  morning  of  life. 

It  has  happened  to  me  to  be  employed  in  a  College  for 
nearly  thirty  years ;  and  to  watch  with  increasing,  ever 
fresh  delight,  the  experience  and  progress  of  as  many 
classes  of  young  men  annually  gathered  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea-board,  from  the  remote  farm-house  and 
the  ambitious  village,  and  after  their  four  years  novitiate, 
sent  forth  with  classic  honors  and  the  benedictions  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  to  the  strifes  of  enterprise  and  the 
perils  of  active  virtue.  Some  of  them  I  have  lost  sight 
of;  some  died  early ;  some  had  as  well  died  even  earlier; 
but  far  the  larger  part  are  in  active  life,  filling  useful 
spheres  of  influence,  sustaining  important  enterprises,  con- 
tributing to  the  public  intelligence  and  social  order, 
adorning  the  professions,  and  enjoying  the  intercourse  of 
cultivated  men. 

It  may  be  permitted  me,  therefore,  perhaps  to  speak 
with  some  fulness  and  some  little  confidence,  of  the 
claims  of  Collegiate  Education  to  the  patronage  of  all 
patriotic  citizens,  all  good  men. 

There  is,  I  feel,  some  awkwardness  in  treating  the  sub- 
ject here.  It  does  seem  a  little  odd  to  be  ai^uing  for  the 
patronage  of  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  very  place, 
where,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  very  first  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  an 


act  for  the  establishment  of  a  College.  Standing  so  near 
the  venerable  halls,  thus  founded  within  ten  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colonists  in  yonder  bay,  and  in  the 
midst  of  benefactors  whose  munificence  has  made  the  Uni- 
versity an  enduring  monument  of  their  love  of  learning 
and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  country,  I  feel 
myself  to  be  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man,  who 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  truth^laboriug 
lo  prove  what  never  has  been  doubted. 

Time,  however,  has  made  some  changes  here,  and 
among  them  changes  of  no  little  importance  in  the  rela- 
tions and  the  public  sentiments  not  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  but  of  New  England.  Two  centuries  ago,  the 
university  which  has  done  more  for  the  city,  under  her 
wing,  and  for  this  whole  shore,  than  all  the  commerce  of 
the  sea,  was  anxiously  soliciting  the  "  deep  poverty  "  of 
the  sisterhood  of  feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and  sensibly 
grateful  for  the  private  gift  of  a  <'  pewter  flagon,"  or  a 
few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal  was  every  where  re- 
sponded to ;  the  colonies  gave  according  to  their  means 
and  beyond  their  means;  heroic  sacrifices  were  every 
where  made  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  college  ;  the  feeling  was  gene- 
ral, it  was  strong,  it  amounted  often  to  enthusiasm,  that 
the  great  objects  of  the  emigrants,  the  establishment  of  a 
free  State  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  Gospel,  were  utterly 
impracticable  without  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of 
true  learning,  of  profound,  severe,  Christian  science. 

Mr.  Folsom,  in  his  history  of  Saco  and  Biddefbrd,  gives 
an  extract  from  the  town  records,  which  shows  a  little  the 
widespread  popular  zeal  upon  this  favorite  subject  of  Col- 
legiate Education.  <'  In  1655,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was 
chosen  town  treasurer,  '  and  to  take  note  of  such  as  con- 
tribute to  the  college.'  Contributions  in  aid  of  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge  were  solicited  in  all  the  towns  at  that 
period.  In  the  court  records  we  find  William  Wardwell 
presented  ( 1654)  for  denying  the  college  to  be  any  ordi* 
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nance  of  God,  and  therefore  it  was  not  his  judgment  to 
give  anything  to  it,  when  there  was  something  demanded 
of  him  for  it."  p.  108. 

The  institution  thus  cherished  in  her  infancy  grew  with 
the  settlements  ;  others  were,  in  time,  founded ;  and  the 
industry,  the  arts,  the  liberty,  the  general  intelligence,  the 
singular  happiness  of  these  Eastern  States,  must  be  traced, 
by  the  historian,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  power  of 
thought,  the  liberal  learning,  the  well-balanced,  propor^ 
tioned,  mature  character,  of  which  the  foundations  have 
been  laid  in  their  Colleges.  Such  was  the  original  spirit 
of  Education  in  New  England,  and  such  has  been  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  Institutions  founded  here. 

Now,  when  as  a  member  of  a  greater  sisterhood,  New 
England  is  called  upon  to  do  something  for  infant  col- 
leges, in  newer  settlements,  struggling  for  existence,  not 
only  have  the  particular  claims  of  these  colleges  to  be  ar^ 
gued,  but  the  question  is  considered  not  quite  settled,  even 
among  us,  whether  the  system  of  collegiate  education 
itself  is  entirely  sound  ;  whether  it  is  really  republican ; 
whether  there  is  not  something  a  little  too  much  savoring 
of  aristocracy  in  it  for  a  democratic  state  ;  whether  it  is  not 
too  conservative  for  our  notions  of  progress ;  behind  the 
age ;  of  doubtful  utility  to  any  body ;  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  interests  of  society  at  large ;  serving  at  best  to  train 
up  a  set  of  men  of  very  liltle  use  in  the  world  ;  and  by 
being  securely  moored  in  the  stream  of  improvement,  to 
mark  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  borne  along. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Colleges  have,  to  some 
extent,  lost  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  Public  opinion 
has  a  good  deal  changed  upon  the  subject  of  the  higher 
education. 

It  is  true  much  greater  sums  are  given  to  public  institu- 
tions than  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history — princely 
bequests  are  made  to  them — ample  foundations  laid,  in 
their  lifetime,  by  men  of  large  means  and  larger  hearts-^ 


but  ttie  propoctiop  of  such  as  take  much  inti^rest  in  these 
objects  is  sensibly  dimioished.  The  patronage  of  the 
State  is  iu  some  instances  entirely  withdrawn  ;  in  no  in- 
stdoce  ha3  it  increased  in  correspondence  with  its  increased 
resources.  It  is  the  fashion  to  recommend  the  common 
schools,  as  the  truly  popular  institutions.  They  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  matters  of  general  concern.  This 
is  all  right ;  the  public  schools  of  New  England  can  never 
be  too  highly  valued  or  too  carefully  fostered.  In  them 
we  all  receive  the  elements  of  learning.  The  body  of  the 
people  are  of  necessity  almost  wholly  indebted  to  them 
for  direct  instruction.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that, 
therefore,  a  college  is  an  institution  for  the  rich  alone ; 
that  the  hard-working,  frugal  majority  of  the  country 
owe  nothing  to  it  and  have  nothing  to  expect  from  it ; 
that  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  enjoys  none 
of  its  sunshine,  and  feels  nothing  of  its  genial  warmth. 
Such  sentiments  do  indeed  prevail ;  I  fear  they  are  in* 
creasing ;  the  arts  of  demagogues  and  the  extravagances 
of  advocates  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  unite  together  to  promote  them.  But  they  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England; 
with  them  the  college  was  first  in  order ;  the  school  for 
teachers  before  the  schools  for  children  ;  they  began  with 
establishing  a  University.  We  are  in  danger  of  reversing 
this  order. 

A  New  England  college  is  a  public  institution — a  popu- 
LAB  institution ;  its  benefits  are  conunon  benefits ;  bene- 
fits confined  to  no  party,  no  sect,  no  class.  If  there  be 
any  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  its  blessings,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  piiddling  and  lower  classes :  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  poor  man's  institution,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  pommon  schools,  chiefly  as  the  upper  springs 
dijGkr  from  the  lower,  by  flowing  farther  and  making  glad 
a  wider  space  upon  the  hill-side.  No  religious  creed  is  to 
be  subscribed  as  a  condition  of  admittance  ;  no  religious 
or  politit^al  opimon  need  interfere  with  the  amplest  enjoy- 
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ment  of  its  advantages ;  no  degree  of  poverty  will  necet- 
sarily  exclude  one  from  it.  There  is  not  a  young 
man  so  destitute,  so  bereft  of  patrons,  so  orphaned  and  so 
friendless,  that  he  may  not  by  the  various  aids  afforded  to 
industry  and  enterprise  in  a  well-endowed  college,  and  by 
his  own  resources  of  ingenuity  and  economy,  possess  him* 
self  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  best  education  con- 
ferred in  the  country.  Under  the  disadvantages  of  his 
early  condition,  he  may,  indeed,  start  somewhat  later  than 
others ;  his  growth  may  be  slower ;  but  even  these  evils 
are  not  without  compensation  ;  he  comes  forth  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  wind  ;  he  has  a  healthier  complexion,  a  firmer 
fibre,  and  the  prospect  of  a  longer  life.  In  him  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  not  matured  before  the  physical ;  the 
uses  of  instruction  are  not  lost  for  want  of  capacity  to  ap- 
prelate  it,  or  energy  of  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  full  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  country  colleges  are  from  families  with  small  means, 
if  not  absolutely  poor.  Of  the  whole  number  annually 
graduated  in  the  country,  a  large  majority  are  of  compara- 
tively humble  parentage  ;  very  many  of  them  dependent 
on  their  own  resources,  owing  little  else  to  their  parents 
but  a  capacious  soul,  an  intelligent  early  nurture,  a  vir- 
tuous, generous  example,  a  sleepless  care,  and  an  ever 
earnest  intercession  with  the  only  true  '<  Guide  of  our 
youth."  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  light  obligation  ,*  we 
caui  owe  no  greater  debt  to  parental  love.  The  son  of 
intelligent  and  worthy  parents  is  of  the  true  nobility ; 
heir  of  incorruptible  riches,  he  enjoys  a  rarer,  costlier, 
more  efficient  discipline  than  wealth  can  purchase.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  these  advantages  alone,  at  any  of 
our  well-endowed  colleges,  will  secure  to  a  young  man 
the  best  education,  provided  for  his  countrymen. 

It  must  be  too  familiar  to  the  observers  of  college  life 
to  need  an  apology  for  the  remark,  that  much  of  the  very 
best  mind  we  have  to  act  upon,  and  the  best  character  we 
have  the  privilege  of  moulding,  are  brought  to  us  in  -the 
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rmigti  material  of  the  moaotain  quarries,  eommitted  to 
o«r  arts,  by  hard  working  nen  and  women,  who  ha^e 
aearcely  anything  besidee,  whieh  they  can  call  their  own, 
and  who  have  not  command  enough  of  the  language  of 
nature  to  eonceal  the  inward  struggle,  with  which  they 
make  the  saerifioe.  I  may  be  publishing  an  academic  se* 
evet,  but  really  in  the  eonntry  colleges  we  do  almost  dread 
10  see  a  rich  man's  son,  and  especially  from  one  of  the 
huge  towns.  We  have  some  how  or  other  an  uneasy 
feeling,  that  he  may  hare  been  sent  to  college  because  his 
father  does  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  him ;  or,  1)e- 
caase  a  cotrntiy  college  is  considered  a  safe  place  for  bad 
boys ;  or,  because  an  education  is  regarded  as  a  gift  that 
may  be  purchased  with  money.  There  are  indeed  excep- 
tions ;  instances^not  a  few  of  heirs  of  wealth  unconscious 
of  the  feet,  gifted  by  nature,  and  trained  to  a  character 
as  fenltless  and  a  life  as  gentle,  as  their  advantages  are 
singular. 

But  boys  brought  up  in  affluence  and  in  town,  are  in 
danger  of  knowing  too  much  before  they  enter  college; 
and  in  quite  as  imminent  danger  of  knowing  too  little 
when  they  leaTC.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  taste  and  the 
passions  to  get  ahead  of  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science ;  for  the  graces  of  intellect  to  be  matured  before 
the  intellect  itself ;  for  the  gentleman  to  anticipate  the 
man.  We  know  how  to  work  outward;  give  us  the 
vital  princi}^  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  we  have  little 
anxiety  about  the  grade  of  the  branches  or  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage;  they  are  the  natural,  spontaneous  form  of 
the  living  power  within.  But  it  is  hard  working  the 
oiher  way. 

The  mind  developed  by  the  higher  institutions  of  this 
country  is,  to  ah  extent  that  would  surprise  a  careless  ob- 
server, not  the  mind  of  any  privileged  or  high-bom  class 
of  citizens,  but  of  the  industrious,  aspiring,  enterprising 
yeomanry,  artisans,  and  traders  of  the  country.  And 
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therefore  I  say,  that  these  iustitiilioiis  are  essentially  pop-* 
ular — institutions  for  the  people.  So  far  from  being  ari»* 
tocratic,  they  furnish  our  most  certain  secority  agaimt  tb» 
evils  of  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind.  They  are  the  very 
best  safeguards  of  republican  equality ;  the  moat  efficieal 
levellersi  acting  always  in  the  right  directions-ennobling, 
in  the  next  generation,  the  commoner  of  the  present,  and 
holding  out,  to  patient  self-culture  and  indomitable  ener- 
gy, all  the  hopes  that  stimulate  ambition.  There  is  not 
a  &ther  so  humble,  that  he  may  not  see  his  son  a  man  of 
learning,  exercising  one  of  the  liberal  {Mofessions,  sustain- 
ing the  interests  and  raising  the  dignity  of  his  country  by 
the  honorable  execution  of  some  of  its  high  trusts^ 

It  is  much  to  be  descended  from  illoslrious  anceetors ; 
the  honor  of  a  respectable  parentage  is  to  be  coveted ;  but, 
by  one's  own  merits  to  entail  honor  on  his  house,  by 
worthy  deeds  and  exemplary  virtues  to  leave  a  venaraled 
name  behind  him,  is  still  more  to  be  coveted.  This  the 
son  of  a  poor  man  may  4o,  by  means  of  the  very  institu- 
tions which  he  is  taught  to  look  upon  with  jealousy  as 
monopolies  of  the  rich. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  in  this  free  country, 
without  hereditary  offices,  or  hereditary  ranks, — ^wheie 
personal  intelligence  and  personal  character  have  so  mncb 
to  do  in  securing  and  maintaining  social  consequence, — 
the  people  are  as  much  indebted  to  the  universities  as 
they  are  to  the  common  schools.  Are  they  not  all  intei^ 
ested  in  the  discoveries  of  scioice,  iti  the  improvement  of 
the  arts,  in  the  promotion  of  a  sound  Christian  literature  ? 
Is  any  man  unaffected  by  the  general  intelligence,  the 
spirit  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and  educates  Im 
children  ?  A  comprehensive  public  policy ;  a  well-con- 
sidered, consistent  legislation ;  a  wise,  profound  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  law ;  a  skillful  practice  of  the  pro- 
fessions,— are  these  mattersrof  indifference  to  the  common 
people  ?  To  accomplish  men  for  these  great  duties,  is 
the  very  end  of  a  public  education*    The  college  and  the 
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profeMonal  schools  are  endowed  nod  condacted  for  Uiis 
sole  purpose,— to  qualify  men,  by  the  discipline  of  io^ 
«truction,  by  the  lights  of  learning  and  the  suggestions  of 
experience,  to  counsel  and  to  act  for  the  well-being  and 
improyement  of  the  whole  community.  Every  wdl- 
tanght  man,  every  great  mind  is  the  property  of  the 
whole  community— one  of  its  richest  treasures  and  bright- 
est ornaments.  And  the  spirit  that  would  hold  up  sueh 
Men  to  popular  suspicion  and  popular  odium,  is  an  insnlt 
to  the  public  intelligence.  In  proportion  as  this  spirit 
prevails,  we  approximate  to  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
states — ^that  in  which  men  have  no  chance  of  success, 
who  hare  nothing  but  their  merits  to  recommend  them. 
Wh^n  it  is  considered  that  a  large  part  of  those,  who  are 
fitted  for  the  higher  duties  of  life,  are  taken  immediately 
from  the  bosom  of  the  people  and  trained  for  eminence 
by  the  discipline  of  education,  the  interest  of  the  people 
aC  large,  in  the  institutions .  which  thus  raise  their  own 
sons  to  distinction  and  power,  is  yet  more  manifest. 

Moreover,  the  truly  educated  man  becomes,  himself,  an 
educator — an  efficient  public  teacher.  His  example  is 
contagious ;  his  ideas,  Us  tastes,  are  insensibly  communi- 
ealed  to  others.  He  never  acts  without  doing  good ;  he 
does  not  speak  without  imparting  or  illustrating  truth ;  he 
eaADOt  live  without  increasing  the  general  respect  for 
mind,  and  holding  out  new  motives  to  duty.  By  his  in- 
fluence the  standard  of  thought  is  raised,  and  the  zeal  for 
imjMrovement  rekindled.  To  him  the  common  school  and 
the  academy  owe  much  of  their  prosperity ;  he  is  himself 
a  practical  school ;  his  reflections  improve  the  lowest  of 
his  neighbors;  something  of  bis  spirit  descends  to  the 
faombiest  tillers  of  his  fiekls,  and  insinuates  itself  gently, 
and  unobserved,-  into  all  the  families  around  him.  A  sin- 
gle strong-minded,  rightly-cultivated  man,  is  of  more 
value  to  a  village,  or  a  town,  in  forty  years,  than  all  they 
bave  to  pay  to  sustain  their  institutions  of  learning. 

There  is  one  feature,  of  our  college  education,  conned- 
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iog  it  intimately  wi&h  tiM  ommma  8chooIfl)  audi  tlmmgh 
them,  with  the  common  mind  of  New  Eoglandi  worthy 
of  pajfticular  mention.  I  lUlude  to  tbe  practiee  of  eendiog 
out  80  lai^e  a  proportion  to  teaeh  daring  the  winter,  and 
^Upplyiog  the  high  aehoole  and  academies  with  in- 
atructera.  The  efllBct  is  to  bring  into  these  achoola  and 
acadeimes  yonng  men  of  superior  attainments  and  higher 
tiiaracter--6xamples  of  inteUectual  culture,  of  force  and 
teadiness  of  thought,  of  accoraey  and  compass  of  ideas, 
and  of  general  elevation  of  mind ;  and,  in  this  way,  to 
Awaken  emulation  and  give  directioo  to  tal^it  in  these 
institutions  and  throughout  the  community.  Mind,  like 
the  Buni  while  it  illuminatea  all  below,  draws  all  upward 
towards  itself.  Teachers  exert  an  influence  not  simi^y 
in  proportion  to  their  acquaintai^ce  with  the  particular 
subjects  of  their  instruction,  but  in  proportion,  also,  to 
their  general  intelligence  and  mental  cultivation.  Theie 
is  an  air  of  respectability  in  a  welUtaught  man — a  certain 
grace,  a  quiet  consciousness  of  knowledge,  a  compass  and 
clearness  of  view,  of  quite  as  much  influence  in  opening 
and  elevating  the  juvenile  mind,  as  any  particular  accuracy 
or  skill  he  may  chance  to  show  in  the  rule  of  three,  or 
the  laws  of  syntax*  Muiy  a  young  man,  relieved  from 
the  routine  of  summer  toil  and  indulged  with  the  kurary 
of  a  wiuter's  school,  has  been  inspired  by  the  presence 
and  conversation  of  a  thinking  and  disciplined  mind,  in 
the  person  of  the  master  of  the  district,  to  conceive 
wholly  new  ideas  of  life,  and  to  form  new'  purposes. 
Nothing,  to  be  learnedi  has  henceforth  seemed  arduous  to 
him  ;  study  has  become  a  delight ;  his  habits  of  dSUigence 
and  enterprise  have  been  communicated ;  others  emulate 
him ;  a  natural  sympathy  connects  him  with  more  ot  less 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  university ;  and  before  be 
i%  himself,  fully  aware  of  it,  his  whole  being  has  under- 
gone a  transformation ;  and,  in  the  rapid  flight  of  years, 
he  has  risen  from  an  obscure  boy,  no  moss  gifted  than 
iBultitudes  of  others^  and  by  only  the  common  advan* 
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tages  affoickd  by  the  sysleta  of  edueatibn  esttblished  by 
tbe  Falhers  of  New  England,  to  be  an  object  of  regard 
and.  reliance  to  a  wide  circle.  Of  sach  importance  it  is 
te  baFe  the  teachers  of  our  eominon  schools  men  of  a 
degree  and  kind  of  culture  beyond  what  the  commoti 
schools,  themselves,  can  be  expected  to  give. 

The  hundreds  of  young  men  who  leave  the  colleges  of 
New  England,  every  year,  to  teach  a  three  months'  school, 
though  many  of  them  ill  enough  qualified,  exert,  never- 
theless, a  wide  and  improving  influeoce.  I  think  the 
general  high  character  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  gen- 
eral elevation  of  sentiment  and  character  in  the  society  of 
New  England  are,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  this  in- 
flaence.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  this,  that  where  a  dis- 
trict has  been  fortunate,  in  a  single  instance,  in  securing 
the  services  of  an  intellectual,  exemplary  man,  a  poor 
teacher,  or  an  ordinary  man,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
A  taste- has  been  formed  which  silently  rejects  him. 

The  benefits  of  collegiate  education,  Mr.  President,  be 
they  what  they  may,  are  at  least  not  exclusively  confined 
to  some  privileged  few  ;  they  are  common,  universal. 
And  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  they  be, 
in  fact,  benefits  to  any  body.  Is  not  university  education 
antiquated,  a  scholastic  idea,  and  deserving  to  be  buried 
with  other  follies  of  the  dark  ages  ?  Has  not  the  time 
gone  by  for  fitting  men  for  society  by  shutting  them  up 
for  years  in  cloisters  ?  Are  not  colleges  hot-beds  of  vice  ? 
And  is  not  the  risk  to  a  young  man's  morals  there  a  full 
offeet  to  any  intellectual  of  literary  advantages  he  may 
enjoy  ?  These  are  grave  questiims ;  and  certainly,  if  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  we  are  very  ill  em- 
I^oyed,  at  the  colleges  of  New  England,  and  have  poor 
encouragement  to  found  or  assist  others  at  the  West. 

Ck)llege  society  is  not  faultless ;  college  morals  are  not 
pure.  Is  any  other  society  faultless  ?  Are  morals  perfect 
any  where  ?  We  have,  unfortunately,  rowdies,  smokers 
of  tobacco,  «nd  drinkers  of  wine.    Are  there  none  else- 
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where?  The  social  feast  sometimes  grows  noisy,  and 
the  stillness  of  night  is  interrupted  by  the  song  and  the 
shout  of  the  reveller.  Does  this  never  happen  out  of 
classic  halls  ?  Mischiefs  are  done,  depredations  commit- 
ted upon  public  property,  and  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace.     Do  such  misdemeanors  disgrace  no  other  places  ? 

I  speak  upon  reflection  ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  deportment  of  young  men  in  college  is  as  harm- 
less, as  quiet,  as  becoming,  as  virtuous  as  that  of  the  same 
number  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  in  any  pursuit,  or 
place,  or  circumstances.  Their  recreations  are  as  inno- 
cent ;  their  mirth  as  chaste ;  their  fun  as  harmless ;  their 
whole  life  as  guiltless,  as  amiable,  as  honorable.  You 
hear  as  loud  laughter,  songs  as  licentious,  shouts  as  sense^ 
less  and  as  boisterous  from  the  fathers  as  we  do  from  the 
sons.  Nor  would  it  be  quite  just  to  academic  life  to  leave 
the  comparison  here.  The  advantages  are  decidedly,  in 
my  judgment,  in  favor  of  the  college,  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline,  over  every  other  sphere  of 
occupation^  for  the  same  period  of  life. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  unfavorable 
changes  of  character  developed  in  college,  are  not  all  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influences  there  exerted.  They  have, 
in  a  majority  of  cases — I  think  it  not  too  much  to  say, 
majority  of  cases^^n  earlier  origin  ;  they  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  academy,  and,  it  may  be,  still  farther.  The 
signs  are  pretty  marked,  early,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  eradicating,  or  even  curbing  these  early  formed  pro- 
pensities, vhile  it  constitutes  one  of  the  burdens  of  our 
hearts,  impresses  us,  as  almost  nothing  eke  does,  wiUi  the 
importance  of  that  parental  discipline,  which  precedes 
our  own,  and  determines,  in  so  many  cases,  whether  the 
office  of  the  public  teacher  shall  be  an  ever  new  delight 
or  a  continual  sorrow. 

Again :  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  period  of  life 
usually  spent  in  college  is  the  very  period,  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  changes  of  character  are  exhibited.    It 
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is  joflt  when  the  natuml  lean  and  peculiar  restraints  of 
youth  are  beginniDg  to  be  thrown  off,  and  beipre  reflec*^ 
tion  and  experience  have  supplied  their  place  with  manly 
principles.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  is  a  critical  period 
in  our  history — the  period,  in  which  the  question  is 
oftenest  settled,  whether  the  man  is  ever  to  lay  aside 
his  ''  childish  things." 

The  course  of  study  and  of  duty  is,  I  suppose,  much 
the  same  in  all  our  Institutions.  It  has  been  long  adopt- 
ed ;  not  hastily  introduced,  it  has  not  been  acquiesced  in 
without  reflection.  It  has  marked  and  most  salutary 
features.  At  the  dawn  of  the  day,  the  little  community 
of  students  of  God's  works,  summoned  by  the  morning 
bdl,  hasten  from  their  various  quarters  to  the  place  of 
common  prayer,  to  listen  to  a  portion  of  God's  Word,  and 
be  led  by  the  Rev.  Head  of  the  College  in  a  brief  and 
fervent  supplication  for  His  paternal  blessing.  At  fixed 
hours,  the  several  classes,  assembled  by  the  same  uniform 
signal,  meet  their  respective  instructors,  in  the  various 
branches,  for  a  drill  and  a  familiar  discussion  of  questions 
pertaining  to  the  lessson  for  the  day.  At  the  setting  of 
the  sun  the  fraternity  are  again  collected,  in  their  place 
of  worship,  to  chant  their  evening  hymn  of  praise,  and 
commend  themselves  for  the  helpless  night  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  never  sleepeth.  The  worship  of  the  Sabbath, 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  becomes  often  a  habit.  A  portion  of 
Scripture  is,  in  most  colleges,  made  the  subject  of  critical 
examination,  in  one  of  the  original  languages,  once  a  week. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  the  elements  of  all  knowN 
edge, — ^the  ancient  Languages,  our  models  still  of  eloquent 
and  beautiful  expression  ;  the  Mathematics,  a  science  at 
once  of  microscopic  exactness  and  of  infinite  comprehen- 
sion; the  Theory  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Heavens; 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  the  one  the  philosophy  of  reasoning, 
the  other  of  speech  ;  Chemistry,  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
stitution of  material  bodies ;  Morals,  the  science  of  our 
duties ;  Politics,  the  theory  of  the  State  ;  Mental  Philo- 
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aophy,  the  science  of  aor  own  natiue ;  and  Theology,  the 
doctrine  of  Providence  and  the  spiritual  life.  Upon  each 
of  these  and  other  subjects,  the  pupil  ia  made  to  atudy 
and  comprehend  some  able  elementary  treatise,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  living  master  to  clear  ap  obscurities  and 
quicken  the  attention. 

The  most  obvious  intellectual  benefits  of  this  systematic 
Academic  Education  arOi  that  it  obliges  the  student  to 
master  something ;  that  it  forma  him  to  habits  of  early 
rising,  of  order,  and  of  punctuality;  that  it  presents  to 
him  an  outline,  a  eomprensive  sketch,  of  the  whole  ield 
of  human  knowledge;  that  it  introduces  him  to  some 
acquaintance  with  the  immense  repositories  of  knowledge 
in  the  libraries  of  the  University ;  that  it  exhibits  to  him 
daily  in  the  persons  of  experienced  teachers,  examples  of 
scholarship  and  models  of  thought ;  and  that  it  brings 
him  into  familiar  acquaintance  and  generous  competitioa 
with  minds  of  a  high  order  and  of  his  own  standing. 

This  last  circumstance  deserves  something  more  than 
a  passing  allusion.  It  is  remarkable  how  manifest,  how 
exciting,  electric  sometimes,  is  the  impulse  communicated 
to  a  class  by  the  signal  exhibition  of  talent,  or  taste,  or 
manliness,  in  a  single  mind.  I  have  doubted,  in  particular 
instances,  whether  all  the  other  excitements  to  ambition 
together,  equal  that  of  one  superior  intellect,  in  the  person 
of  a  member  of  the  class,  when  there  have  happened  to 
meet  in  it  those  other  moral  and  social  traits,  which  giro 
dignity  to  intellect,  and  add  to  the  power  of  geniua  the 
charm  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  spirit. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  deference  sometimes  paid  to 
excellence.  When  by  his  ordinary  rendering  of  a  passage 
of  Eschylus,  or  Thucydides,  or  by  his  luminous,  elegant, 
unambitious  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  mathe* 
matics,  or  metaphysics,  a  gifted  young  man  enchains 
attention,  and,  quenching  in  his  goodness  of  heart  every 
unkind  jealousy,  draws  forth,  every  day,  the  silent  vieiUe 
admiration  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  his  equals  in  age,  it 
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tnay  be  a  sin,  but  T  do  envy  ^  him  that  gift— a  gift  to  do 
good  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  benefactors. 

'  Of  the  strictty  moral  and  religious  influences  of  College, 
it  tronld  be  unjust  to  these  institiltions  tiot  to  speak  still 
more  particularly.  And  the  'first  fkct  that  occurs  to  me 
tonnected  with  thiv  subject  is,  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
profe^ors  of  our  holy  religion,  are  found  among  the 
nndei^radtiates  of  the  New  England  colleges  than  among 
any  other  cla^  of  men  in  the  community.  Prom  a  third 
to  one  half,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  on  an  average,  belong 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  nnite  with  reverend  age  and 
earnest  manhood  to  celebrate,  from  time  to  time,  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  crucified  Redeem- 
1^.  In  the  course  of  their  four  years  residence  at  college, 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  as  many  at  least  are  led 
to  a  serious  devotion  of  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Christ  Bs  among  the  same  number  of  persons  any  where 
else.  Seasons  have  not  been  uncommon,  in  the  Ameri- 
can colleges,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  large 
numbers,  by  a  common  heavenly  impulse,  have  simulta- 
neously joined  themselves  to  the  people  of  God.  Not  a 
few  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  eminent  men  of  this 
generation,  among  us,  trace  back  their  Christian  experi- 
ence, the  spirit  that  still  animates  their  tofls,  and  the  sweet 
hope  that  brightens  life  even  as  it  hastens  to  its  decline,  to 
'some  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  among  the  groves  and 
by  the  bitats  of  their  Alma  Mater.  And  many  a  heart, 
long  after  it  bade  adieu  to  those  altars  and  those  groves, 
has  found,  in  the  faithful  memories  of  thb  bygone  scene, 
a  much  needed  guide,  a  priceless  peace. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society,  in 
four  out  of  the  six  Western  institutions  assisted  by  youi* 
nleans,  nearly  fifty  young  men  have  come  to  entertain  the 
hope  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  renewing  grace  of 
otr^  blesscfd  Lord. 
'  Of  these  Western  colleges  in  general,  I  suppose  the 


apirit  tad  conduct  to  be  a^  pi^^^f  ^^Sf^ical^  up  decidacUf 
Christian,  as  in  our  Qvn* 

There  is  no  auoh  jaudieno^  tp  pr^fdi^i  t<v  ci^r^inly  none 
compelled  to  attenda^cei  sq  <}uicl(  ^9  9^,  so  pepsibl^  (d 
fieel  the  j;)oriau4  Kuth,  the  tf^uiscendem  l^fttaty  of  tb^ 
Religion  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  Aod  4  ^W)9  ^  me  th^ 
Gospei  h«is  no  where  else  achieved,  so  ceicUtin  and  so  fruil- 
ful  triumj^ba,  The  senooos  of  President  Dwigbt,  on 
In&delity,  cpnverted  the  college.  Tb^  Ifsctures  of  Apjile- 
ton  found  w  intelligent  r^sppnae  ip  the  mo9t  juvenile  uxit 
derstandingr  Cleaf  Ipgu;  nxA  a  weJtni  heart  are  never 
n^ore  certain  to  b^  ^pr^oiated  by  i^y  audience,  tbap  bf 
W  asseipbly  of  youi^g  aif^o,  too  oi^tiv^ed  not  to  perceive 
the  force  of  fMrgument^  and  ftiU  too  geo^rQus  to  refuse 
their  hom^e  to  true  goodness. 

In  n^pst  clai^9  there  is  «t  d^^^dly  v^rtupus  public  sqdt 
timent.  And  the  power  of  this  prin4?iple  is  no  whei? 
more  active  or  more  effiQfe^t.  The  cations  and  admomr 
tions  of  age  may  be  disregarded ;  tb^. general  conscience 
of  the  society  of  our  equaJls  cqmes  home  to  u^  with  tb$ 
euthority  of  Law.  If  on  some  accounts  the  association 
of  members  of  the  9fm^  agCi  and  by  themselves,  «YPQWf 
to  bad  influences  \  it  is  equally  app^nt^  that  the  same 
«\s9ociation  givei^  peculiar  vitfdity  «Lifd.?neisy  to  good 
principles. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  fisufi^en  of  College,  ^tt• 
man  life  and  human  character  are  entirely  safe  no  wher^ 
Intellectual  occupation  is  no  per^^n  security  against  tb^ 
intrusions  of  teqi^ptation ;  boo)^;^  of  ipofi^s^  l^)d  the  greet 
examples  of  virtue  may  be  studied  to  no  purpose ;  the 
ypung  be%rt  will  sometimes  ^0  astray  ainid  aill  the  guwda 
with  which  the  vigilance  of  love  syrrounds  it.  The 
spectacle  is  sad  indeed,  but  it  ia  oujc  Hptoppinefis  Komfi? 
^imes  to  witness  it,  of  briglit  and  geiferous  youth|  e^ive  tQ 
the  softer  and  more  honorable  sympathiefi  of  ,Gmr  QAlu^ 
falling  an  irrefolute,  rehiefunt  victim  to  9P9^  4PAp^f4»^^ 
habit,  some  inexorable  vice.    The  young  man  ikils^  and 


fmoU  a^d  Aim  aaiid  eaiiittl  depftoattont  nod  deep  regieta. 
!U  ie  our  lepi  miteoeboly  dy4y  to  d^Uyer  tbe  poor  remains 
of  yoalhful  beauty  and  iaaiily  piomiae  to  bis  natural  pa- 
iwte^  to  be  bnried  in  the  li?iag  gram  oC  a  disappointed, 
dishoaased  hoOM. 

If  Ibei^  be  %  saddnr  sight  it  is  only  that  of  a  yenng 
hwt  soui^  in  the  midst  of  the  amenities  ef  Litemtuie 
and  hy  the  altars  of  ReUgioni  towards  its  only  true  friende, 
saekleas  of  tbe  propagation  of  Tices  that  bate  embittered 
its  own  life  alid  poisoned  its  onoe  sweei  home ;  resolutely 
^t,  iivanely  reiolved,  on  the  temptation  of  eaily  Tirtne 
M^A  the  f  uin  of  innoeence ;  pressing  the  bitter  cup  to  un* 
snsp^cting  lips  and  poiving  the  *<  eursed  hebenon '*  into 
^ipjieenseione  ears.  No  fouler  murder  cries  to  Heareik 
Such  ftpeotncles,  rare  among  us,  are  not  peculiar  to  seats 
^  learning;  they  every  where  blight  the  fondest  hopes 
pf  agoi  and  darken  the  bright  picture  of  youth.  They 
jire  more  lemarkable  in  aoademic  life,  because  the  victim 
is  a  Ciostlief  sacrifiGo  and  the  pUoe  polluted  by  tbe  irnmo*- 
l|itk>n  mose  eonspieuous  and.  more  aaored. 

A  piBtty  earaful  observation'  has  satisfied  me  that  the 
chances  ars  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  educated.  How 
tm$il  %  part  of  any  generation  come  to  much  in  any  lime 
of  life.  The  boys  with  whom  we  set  out,  the  playmates 
fif  our  first  bright  yearn,  where  are  they  ?  How  many 
vegetated  well  for  a  few  summers,  and  withered  and  rot- 
ted. How  maay  imbruted  by  vulgar  profligacy,  sunk 
early  to  forgotten  graves.  More,  clearly  more,  I  am  sure, 
die  of  dissipation,  without  leaving  the  home  of  their 
childboodi'  moie  in  proportion,  than  axe  found  to  stain  the 
finals  of  College  by  their  revels,  and  profane  classic 
ground  by  their  corrupt ioa«  Scienlce  is  not  wisdom ; 
learmng  ia  not  viittue;  but  wisdom  is  yet  wiser  for  the 
truths  of  science,  and  virtue  somewhat  safer  with  the 
lights  of  learning.  And  under  the  protection  of  God,  I 
know  no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well  principled,  well 
ordered  seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely  with 
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God's  bletsing,  to  {Mterrf  him  (torn  the  daiigeM  of  the 
critical  age  of  incipient  manhood  ae  the  di8oii4iiie  of  good 
learning  and  Christian  philo0o|)hy. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  this  Society  is  too  obvious  to  detain  ns  long. 

We  hope  to  do  eomething,  by  the  promotion  of  Aca- 
demic and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  to  preserve 
its  teeming  population  from  misdirection,  misrule  and  so* 
perstition.  If  there  be  any  other  way  to  effect  this  object, 
but  by  the  elevation  of  the  public  mind.  We  profess  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  way.  If  the  public  mind  of  that 
▼ast  multitude,  assembled  from  all  countries,  is  to  be  ete« 
Tated,  liberalised.  Christianized,  saved,  it  is  to  be  done  by 
institutions  of  knowledge  and  religion.  And  if  any  body 
may  be  expected  to  know  the  value  of  these  institutionsi 
who  so  likely  to  do  so  as  those,  who  have  seen  their  ope-^ 
ration  in  their  own  native,  prospered,  happy  New  England  F 
Who  are  under  such  obligations  to  do  something  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  Education,  as  we  who  have  enjoyed 
them  ?  Who  owe  so  much  to  the  enlightened,  liberal  pol'^ 
icy  of  their  ancestors  ?  Who  are  bound  by  soch  trans- 
cendent gifts  of  knowledge  and  means  of  knowledge  ? 
And  of  whom  may  heaven  justly  require  such  sacrifices 
for  the  less  favored  children  of  the  same  Father  and  heirs 
of  the  same  inheritance  of  liberty  and  Christitaity ; — an 
inheritance  to  be  fully  enjoyed  by  ourselves  and  transmit-- 
ted  to  coming  generations,  only  through  the  same  means', 
by  which  it  was  secured  and  handed  down  to  us— by  in* 
stitutions  of  Learning  and  Religion,  such  as  the  Fathers 
planted  wherever  they  made  a  clearing  in  the  wilderness ; 
such  as  reared  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution ;  the  men 
who  have  filled  the  Professions,  and  framed  the  Constitn^ 
tions,  and  enacted  the  Laws  and  administered  the  Jostiee, 
and  guided  the  destinies  of  this  country. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTKD  WITH  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors*  met  at  the  Orange  Street  Cbapel 
in  Ne^»'  Haveoj  Oonn^  Oct.  26th,  1848,  at  3  o^clock,  P.  M. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society, 
was  delivered  in  the  North  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit^ 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1  Chron.  xii.  32, — And  of  the  chil- 
dren ijf  IsMLchar,  which  had  tmdersftanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.  The  discourse  was  an  able 
and  effective  plea  for  Christian  Education  at  the  West,  by 
which  Dr.  0.  intended  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
those  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  which  shall  furnish 
really  educated  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
educational  spirit  shall  be  awakened,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate departments  of  the  system  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  supplied.  He  maintained  that  the  appropriate 
agency  for  effecting  this  work,  was  the  Church.  A  copy  of 
the  discourse  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  continued 
through  thd  whole  of  Thursday,  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Board  in'May,  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  in  their  intended  tour  to  the  West,  were  requested  to 
visit  as  many  of  the  Institutions,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  as  lay  in  their  way. 

Mr.  White  made  a  verbal  report  of  his  Visit  to  Marietta 
College — expressing  high  gratification  in  view  of  its  location — 
the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  its  instructions — its  high-toned 
moral  and  religious  influence— its  lifelike  appearance  and  its 
prospective  usefulness.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  a  letter,  says: — "I 
made  all  the  inquiry  which  I  could  about  Beloit  College,  and 
visited  the  Catholic  College  at  Sinsinewa  Mound,  though  that 
does  not  come  under  our  patronage^ — and  the  Colleges  at  Da- 
venport, Galesburg,  Jacksonville,   Crawfordsville,  and  Lane 
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Theological  Seminary.  I  am  very  £sivorably  impressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  location  and  prospects  of  all  these  Institutions,  and 
think  the  welfare  of  the  West  depends  much  on  their  being 
sustained.  I  think  our  Society  is  doing  a  great  work,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  appreciated  and  better  sustained  than 
it  is.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could,  in  a  letter,  say  any  thing 
about  those  Institutions  in  particular,  that  would  be  of  value. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  West  till  I  saw  whiltt  I  did  of  it,  and  I  feel 
that  I  know  very  little  about  it  now.  I  have  a  general  im- 
pression of  GREATNESS  which  I  had  not  before,  and  think  I 
can  better  appreciate  the  necessity  of  effort  to  bring  it  under 
wholesome  and  saving  influences.  I  received  the  impression 
from  all  that  I  saw,  that  the  West  is  safe  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  evangelical  Christianity,  if  the  churches  will 
do  what  they  may  easily  do,  and  what  I  trust  they  will  do." 

An  application  for  aid  was  presented  by  the  Trustees  of 
Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  whereupon  it  was 

Betoivedf — That  Beloit  College  be  placed  cm  the  list  of  Institutions 
<  aided  by  this  Society. 

The  Rev.T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  City  of  New-York, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  his  alternate. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday  Evening,  in  the  Centre  Church.  The  President, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  yras  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win, and  the  Report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  publish^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board- 
Addresses,  evincing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  clear  logic, 
and  earnest  and  effective  delivery,  were  then  made,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  Colleg  cn- 
diana,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction,  by  the  Kev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Westfield, 
Mass. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen : . 
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Vrefmeiit. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.J. 

17Cce«'9tesnients. 

Rbv.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  AT  WOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN.  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  1.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD^.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  WilliamBtown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  " 

Rbv.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Nopwalk,  Conn. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyi^N.  Y. 

9rr(cto¥«.l 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rbv.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D..  New-York  City. 
Rev,  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,    « 
'  Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  WILKINSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D,  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  "  « 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  "  « 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,      " 

Rbv.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Maas. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

®srre05oiiti(nj|  Sbtnttwcs. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-Y»rk  City. 

a&ecocHIng  Aecretavs* 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  Nerw-York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Prcsbyteriart 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.,  1849. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denoininlated,  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner, 
and  so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  ^ 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  sach 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions 
designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desig- 
nations) ;  to  calf  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  er  amended  by  a 
majoritjr  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  diall  have  been  specified 
cmd  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


FIFTH  REPORT. 


The  Directors,  in  presenting  tlieir  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
would  deyoutly  recognize  the  good  proTidence  of  God,  which 
h»3  spared  them  another  year,  and  permitted  them  here  to 
aasemble  and  review  its  lal)or8. 

The  Christian  often  finds  himself  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  make  him  covet  life.  He  is  then  ready  to 
mourn  over  the  proximity  of  the  grave  to  the  cradle,  and  longs 
perhaps  for  more  than  antediluvian  longevity,  that  he  may 
make  his  influence  felt  along  the  track  of  centuries,  or  be 
speiied  to  witness  the  scenes  that  are  opening  on  the  world ! 
We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  that  the  Creator  will 
ever  eradicate  from  the  human  constitution  the  seeds  of  early 
disaolation,  and  thus  literally  reverse  the  laws  of  life.  And 
yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  He  has  already  done  it.  By  the 
wide  fields  of  usefulness  which  in  his  providence  He  is  opening 
on  every  hand,  and  the  multiplied  &cilities  for  entering  those 
fields  which  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live,  He  is  invest- 
ing life  and  the  work  of  life  with  a  constantly  increased  inter- 
eat  and  solemnity.  A  year  with  us  is  not  an  antediluvian 
year.  Virtually  it  as  much  exceeds  the  latter,  as  the  year  of 
the  planet  which  apparently  sweeps  in  its  circuit  the  utmost 
verge  of  creation,  exceeds  chat  of  one  which  performs  its  an- 
nual revolutions  in  very  neighborhood  of  the  central  orb. 
We  are  here  then  on  a  solemn  and  interesting  errand — to  review 
the  labors  of  such  a  year,  so  far  as  they  respect  this  one  instru- 
mentality which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  employ  for  the 
enlightenment  and  salvation  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  God. 

We  propose  to  call  attention  first  to  two  prominent  features 
of  the  Society,  viz. :  that  it  is  an  Eastern  Society,  and  that  it 
is  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  Western  effort. 

1.  It  is  an  Eastern  Society.  Not  a  Western  vote  affects  the 
decisions  of  the  Board.  The  Society  was  organized  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  East.  It 
was  designed  to  combine  numerous  and  conflicting  appeals  for 
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aid  into  one,  and  thus  open  a  single  grand  channel  through 
which  contributions  for  this  one  object  should  reach  the 
West. 

The  want  of  some  Committee  or  Board  which  should  per- 
form in  reference  to  Western  Institutions  an  oiSSice  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Spciety,  in  reference  to  Churches,  was  deeply  felt  long 
before  this  Society  had  an  existence.  A  Committee  actually 
existed  for  a  time  in  the  City  of  Boston,  whose  endorse- 
ment was  considered  essential  to  give  currency  to  an  applica- 
tion for  aid  among  the  Churches  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Directors  of  this  Society  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Churches  which  contribute  the  funds,  and  Hke  those  whom 
they  represent,  they  have  no  interest  in  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise, except  as  Christians,  philanthropists^  and  citizens  of  our 
common  country.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  them  du- 
ring the  last  five  years  to  investigate  this  subject.  In  addition 
to  extended  correspondence,  numerous  meetings,  and  protracted 
and  thorough  discussions,  one  Special  Committee  has  been  s^t 
to  the  West  to  make  needed  mvestigations  by  personal  inspec- 
tion. A  siniilar  service  has  also  been  performed  in  one  case 
by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  composed  of  indi- 
viduals residing  at  the  West.  Diflferent  members  of  the  Boaid 
also,  as  they  have  traveled  in  that  country,  have  visited  more 
or  less  of  the  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
and  given  to  the  whole  sutgect  their  earnest  attention. 

Each  Institution  which  applies  for  aid  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination  as  to  its  origin  and  location,  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  its  means  of  self-support,  its  r^a*^ 
tions  to  similar  Institutions,  and  its  prospective  usefulness. 
Not  a  few  applications  have  been  before  the  Board  which 
could  not  abide  the  test  of  such  an  examination,  and  those  who 
made  them  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to  raise  funds  at  the 
East.  A  double  advantage  may  thus'arise,  viz. :  the  prevention 
of  an  unwise  direction  of  Eastern  funds,  and  prevention  of 
competition  at  the  West,  But  just  in  proportion  as  this  com- 
petition is  destroyed,  will  the  fields  from  which  the  favored 
Institutions  can  derive  support,  be  enlarged,  and  their  depen- 
dence on  Eastern  aid  diminished.  The  whole  subject  in- 
deed has  been  exceedingly  simplified.  Were  the  Society  now 
dissolved,  its  present  combined  appeal  would  be  at  once  re- 
solved into  seven  or  eight  individual  appeals  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  To  these  a  lai^e  number  would  be  speedily  added, 
and  ere  long  they  will  come  from  Minesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  territory  far- 
ther south,  yet  to  be  made  firee. 
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While,  ho\^ver,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Direc- 
tors to  secure  accurate  discrimination,  nothing  could  be  fai^ 
ther  from  their  design  than  to  make  the  Society  a  simple  shield 
to  the  Eastern  Churches  against  promiscuous  appeals  for  aid 
from  the  West.  Their  only  aim  is  to  muke  it  an  instrument 
of  power  with  which  they  may  bless  the  West.  The  organi- 
zation was  adopted  as  the  only  method,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  of  securing  the  great  interests  of  Collegiate  and  Theolo- 
gical Education  in  that  land,  so  far  as  those  interests  depended 
on  the  action  of  the  Churches  represented  by  this  Board. 
Still  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  respect  to  a  large 
number  of  Churches,  the  Society  will  operate  as  a  simple  shield. 
And  yet  this  very  danger  is  an  index  of  progress.  The  entire 
ntimber  of  Churches  which  have  ever  contributed  to  its  funds 
would  not  probably  exceed  five  hundred,  while  there  are  in 
the  Eastern  States,  together  with  New- York,  New- Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  two  thousand  Congregational  Church- 
es and  Presbyterian  Churches  eonnected  with  the  Triennial 
<3eneral  Assembly.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  five  hun- 
dred, however,  are  among  the  most  able  and  benevolent]  but 
if  the  remaining  fifteen  hundred  would  do  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability,  all  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  ever 
tlared  to  anticipate  would  be  accomplished.  And  yet  State  and 
District  Associations,  and  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  having 
tinder  their  care  not  much  less  than  this  number  of  Churches, 
have  voted  their  cordial  approval  of  the  Society, 

But  recorded  approbation  is  not  sufiicient.  In  order  to  com- 
plete success,  the  Society  must  be  practically  adopted.  No 
benevolent  organiuation,  which  depends  on  annual  contribu- 
tions, can  make  its  collections  efficiently  and  economically,  un- 
less it  has  a  regular  and  a  recognized  place  in  the  system  of 
benevolence  adopted  by  the  Churches.  For  obvious  reasons 
•there  will  be  on  every  hand  increased  expense,  and  a  loss  of 
time  and  power.  Every  new  Society  must  meet  with  these 
'difficulties — and  some  special  obstacles  have  been  encountered 
by  this  Society,  growing  ou^  of  the  nature  of  its  object  and  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  that  object, 
when  its  operations  commenced. 

Were  reasons  demanded  for  our  perseverance  under  such 
disadvantages,  we  should  reply,  that  two  considerations  alone 
would  set  the  question  of  its  expediency  forever  at  rest.  First, 
that  wc  were-creating  machinery  and  accumulating  capital  for 
future  operations.  Second,  that  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Society  thus  far  has  been  to  saue  Instiiuiions  from  destruc- 
4ion.    In  the  possession  of  those,  in  view  of  whose  necessities 
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it  was  Diganized,  it  found  property  wbicb  for  edaeatiooRl  pur- 
poses was  valued  at  some  $400,000,  while  their  combioed  in^ 
debtedness  exceeded  $100,000.  Had  these  Institutions  beeo 
forced  into  liquidation,  (as  many  of  them  must  have  been,)  the 
greater  part  of  this  large  amount  of  property  would  ha^e  oeen 
sacrificed.  Pecuniary  considerations  alone,  therefore,  would 
not  only  justify,  but  demand  what  the  Society  has  dohe,  and 
on  the  very  same  principles  which  lead  the  merchant  to  effect 
temporary  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest,  in  order  to  save  bb 
credit  and  his  stock  in  trade. 

But  such  considerations  are  of  minor  importance.  Had 
not  timely  aid  been  rendered^  foundations  laid  m  prayer  would 
have  given  way — long  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  noblq  bands  c^  men  would  have  been  lost — fountains  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  whose  streams  had  just  begun  to 
bless  the  West,  would  have  been  dried  up,  and  the  cause  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,  so  far  as  identified  with 
these  Institutions^  rolled  back  for  a  whole  generation,  and  that 
generation  one  into  which  ordinary  centuriea  seem  com- 
pressed ! 

That  which  the  Society  especially  needs  at  the  present  time 
is,  a  regular  and  recognizedjplace  in  the  system  of  benevolence 
adopted  by  the  Churches.  Were  all  those  which  cordially  ap- 
prove of  its  objects  to  give  it  such  a  place,  its  benevolent  ends 
could  be  most  certainly  and  easily  secured  We  axe  aware 
that  the  multiplied  organizations  of  the  day  interpose  serious 
practical  difilculties. .  There  are  but  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  no  multiplication  of  Societies  can  increase  the  num- 
ber. All  objects,  however,  which  are  truly  worthy,  and  re- 
quire aid,  can  have  a  hearing,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  qf 
classification.  Kindred  objects  may  be  combined  into  clusters, 
and  these  clusters  so  reduced  in  number  that  appeals  in  their 
behalf  shall  not  have  an  injurious  frequency. 

2.  The  Society  was  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  Western 
effort  Its  object,  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  is,  "  to  afford 
assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the 
West,  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand." 
Its  original  design  was  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  Western 
ability,  and  all  its  movements  and  tendencies  thus  for  have 
been  strictly  coincident  with  this  design.  The  Institutions 
thus  far  aided,  with  one  exception,  were  in  being  when  the 
Society  was  organized ;  and  the  questions  for  the  Boaid  to  de- 
cide have  not  been  whether  their  locations  might  not  have 
been  better,  or  their  number  reduced,  or  their  full  development 
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whether  the  Society  should  take  them  where  they  are,  and  as 
they  are,  and  aid  in  giving  them  a  permanent  existence.  The 
wlaole  influence  of  the  Society,  however,  has  gone  to  encourage 
economy  in  the  use  of  funds,  and  induce  caution  as  to  incur- 
ring debts.  The  spirit  that  prevails  at  the  several  Institutions 
in  reference  to  these  points  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  Repqrt. 

In  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  labors  of  the  Society,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  constantly  in  view  nc^  only  its  results  at 
the  Ectstj  but  its  influence  in  stimulating  effort  and  devehp- 
ing  resources  at  the  West. 

Results  at  the  East — Financial  Statement. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury, 
by  the  last  Report,  was  $137  27.  The  amount  received 
during  the  year  has  been  $12,339  38.  For  the  regulation  of 
disbursements  it  was  voted,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  ''  That,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  the 
appropriations  ifor  the  ensuing  year  be  made  according  to  a  ratio 
of  numbers  on  the  following  scale,  viz : — Western  Reserve 
College,  with  its  Theological  Department,  to  be  represented 
by  the  number  60 ;  Marietta  College,  45  ;  Wabash  and  Illinois 
Colleges,  each  by  40 ;  and  Knox  College  and  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  each  by  20.  An  absolute  appropriation  of 
$600  was  made  to  Wittenberg  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above  receipts,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been 
contributed  by  individuajs  for  the  publication  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries  and  Haddock's  Address.  Some  $12,000  have  also 
been  subscribed  by  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Insti- 
tutions under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  its  payment  being 
conditioned  on  their  success  in  securing  a  given  amotmt,  which 
would  enable  them  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  Many  of  these  are  $300  subscriptions,  some  amount 
to  $1,000,  and  one  rises  as  high  as  $1,200.  While  this  causes 
a  diminution  of  present  receipts  in  certain  localities,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  by  the  Board  that  it  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
greatly  increased  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  and  the  period  of  dependence  on  its  aid  essentially 
shortened  in  respect  to  most  of  the  Institutions  which  now 
receive  assistance.  During  the  last  year  the  Eastern  field  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  worth  to  the  cause^  and  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  Society,  not  less  than  $25,000. 
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Two  Agents  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  at  A 
salary  of  $800  each,  viz :  the  Rev.  J.  11  Eitis,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  together  with  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine ;  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenofi 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  Massachusetts  and  portions  of  Con- 
necticut The  Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop  has  also  labored  nine  weeks 
in  Central  and  Western  New- York  ;  and  limited  service  has 
been  rendered  by  Western  College  Officers.  Other  parts  of  the 
field  have  been  visited  by  the  Secretary,  his  location  being 
New- York  City,  and  his  salary  $1,400.  For  various  services 
rendered,  a  compensation  of  $500  has  been  granted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  have 
been  issued ;  1200  copies  of  the  Discourse  delivered  at  the  last 
Anniversary,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  ;  1000  copies  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries ;  3000  copies  of  Todd's  Letters  on  Colleges ;  and 
2000  copies  of  an  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered 
in  May  last,  by  Rev.  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  is  $40  64. 

The  premium  of  $100,  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  as 
offered  by  a  benevolent  individual  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the 
Educational  System  of  the  Puritans  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Jesuits,"  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  manuscripts 
sent  in  as  competitors  for  the  premium  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  award — Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Results  at  the  West. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  in  stimulating  effort,  and 
developing  resources  at  the  West,  \vill  appear  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  there,  and  from  what  the 
several  Institutions  are  willing  to  attempt  in  future.  We  will 
begin  with  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution  was  exhibited 
in  our  last  Report,  and  the  statement  made  that  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000  had  been  obtained  oti  the  Reserve, 
towards  the  completion  of  an  effort  to  raise  $100,000  which  the 
Trustees  had  resolved  to  make  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  College.  They  have  now  opened  a  subscription  for  the 
remaining  $60,000,  in  respect  to  which  the  following  circular 
of  the  Trustees,  addressed,  in  April  last,  to  the  ''  friends  and 
patrons"  of  the  Institution,  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

"  The  Western  Reserve  College  has  now  completed  the  twenty-first 
year  of  its  existence.    Amidst  the  extreme  embarraasmentt  which  have 
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M«her«d  avound  all  Wettem  CoUeg^  it  has  attained  a  grawth  in  num- 
bers, reputation,  and  influence,  certainly  bigliiy  encouraging. 

"  During  this  period,/the  Trustees  have  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
necessary  means  of  instruction  for  an  Institution  of  a  high  order,  haying 
provided  suitable  Buildings  for  Students,  Lecture  Rooms  and  Appa- 
ratus, an  Observatory  with  Instruments,  a  Library,  Cabinet,  and  exten- 
flive  CoUege  Grounds^  at  an  expense  of  more  than  50,000  dolianu 

"  The  Friends  of  the  College  are  doubtless  aware,  however,  that 
owing  in  part  to  severe  losses,  the  Institution  has  been  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  imminent 
peril.  For  some  years  past,  the  disposable  property  of  the  College, 
aside  from  the  buildings  and  necessary  means  of^instruction,  has  been 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  debt,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  relied  upon  for  the  support  of  Instructors. 

"  The  Institution  includes  a  Theolofirical  Seminary,  College,  and 
Preparatory  Department.  Its  expenses  for  all  Departments  have  been 
about  8,000  dollars  annually  (about  one-fourth  the  expenses  of  Yale 
College),  while  its  tuition  amounts  to  about  2,000  dollars,  leaving  an 
annum  deficiency  of  $6,000.  The  most  active  and  self-sacrificing  enorts 
have  been  necessary  to  meet  this  deficiency  and  preserve  the  Insti- 
tution. 

*'  In  Oct  1846,  a  subscription  (hegytn  and  suspended  in  1845^  was 
actively  resumed,  with  the  view  of  raising  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
sum  of*^  100,000  dollars — the  amount  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
College.  By  constant  and  faithfuf  effort  this  subscription  was  carried 
fi>rward  to  the  sum  of  $40,000  by  the  1st  of  Jan.  1848. 

"  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  the  effort  here  ceases,  this  sum  will 
in  a  short  time  be  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  the  College 
be  reduced  to  the  same  destitute  and  perilous  condition  as  before.  The 
only  hope  of  rendering  the  Institution  secure  and  permtuient,  lies  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue,  in  a 
subscription  to  the  full  amount  of  100,000  dollars. 

"  The  Trustees  have  therefore  opened  a  subscription  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  needed,  $60,000  dollars,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

•  '<  let  Donations  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  or  of  an  individual  appointed  by  them,  as  a 
Trust  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  College,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Trustees  in  behalf  of  the  Donors,  but  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
Institution. 

"2nd.  The  Principal  of  the  Fund  shall  be  put  in  a  productive  state 
of  investment,  and  the  liiterest  only  used  for  the  support  of  Instructors 
in  the  Institution. 

"  3rd.  In  case  the  College  shall  be  wholly  and  permanently  aban- 
doned, the  several  donations,  without  interest,  shall  revert  to  the  Donors 
or  their  legal  heirs. 

<>  4th.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  shall  make  an  annual  Report 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund  to  the  Trustees,  and  furnish  copies  to  the 
respective  Donors  when  called  for. 

"  5th.  The  Trustees  shall  prosecute  an  active  Agency  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Fund,  and  the  sum  of  Six^  Thousand  Dollars  shall 
be  subscribed  by  the  first  da^  of  January,  1850. 

*'  In  view  oTthese  conditions,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  prompt 
aAd  energetic  action  is  absohitely  necessary.    Unless  the  whole  sum  of 
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$60,000  shall  be  eubseribed  by  the  time  specified,  Jan.  Ist,  186D,  tte 
effort  fails,  the  whole  labor  is  lost,  and  the  suspension  of  me  College 
seems  inevitable. 

('  With  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Trustees  would  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  College  the  following  points,  as  highly* 
desirable  to  be  attained  : — 

"  1st.  That  those  who  contemplate  making  donations  should  detide 
to  do  so  as  speedily  as  a  due  consideration  of  facts  will  possiblv  admit 

'*  2nd.  That  each  should  aim  to  do  as  much  as  a  reasonable  regard 
to  his  circumstances  will  allow. 

"  3rd.  That  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  payment  be  assigned. 

^'4th.  That  payment  so  far  as  possible  be  made  in  cash  or  pro- 
ductive property,  in  order  that  the  interest  maybe  soon  realized  fbr  the 
support  of  the  Instructors. 

*»  5th.  That  tbe  whole  sum  of  $60,000  be  brought  into  a  productive 
form  within  the  year  1850. 

"  The  Trustees  have  not  thus  hazarded  the  permanence  of  the  Col- 
lege upon  the  present  effort  without  due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances and  fair  probability  of  success.  They  believe  that  the  country 
never  before  has  oeen  in  a  situation  so  favorable  to  such  an  effort  as  at 
the  present  time ;  they  believe  that  the  College  never  stood  so  high  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  community  as  now ;  and  are  confident 
that  if  the  tried  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  the  College  can  be  brought 
into  seasonable  action,  the  result  will  not  be  doubtftil.  They  know  mat 
if  others  friendly  to  the  Institution  will  emulate  tbe  liberality  of  those 
who  have  already  subscribed,  the  work  will  be  speedily  and  surely 
accomplished.'' 

One-fourth  of  the  above  $60,000  has  already  been  secured 
on  the  Reserve. 

Illinois  College. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  it  was  stated  that,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  the  College  buildings,  and  thirty-three  acres  of  land 
on  which  they  were  situated,  together  with  Library  and  Appa- 
ratus, in  all  of  which  had  been  invested  more  than  $50,000 ; 
also  $4,600  in  notes,  bearing  interest, — all  the  property  of  this 
Institution  had  been  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts,  which  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $30,000.  This  property 
was  formed  into  a  stock  of  three  hundred  shares,  to  be  sold  at 
$100  each,  and  the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  July  last,  the  Treasurer, 
N.  Coflin,  Esq.,  reported,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
shares  remained  unsold ;  of  these  shares,  Mr.  C.  himself  then 
became  the  purchaser,  under  a  special  contract,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  terms,  viz. :  that  he  should  give  securitv  to 
the  Trustees  of  paying  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  College 
existing  on  the  16th  of  July,  1848,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  coming  tinder  this  obligation,  the  Trustees  would  make 
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OTertehim  all  the  property  of  the  College  not  excepted  as. 
above.  Mr.  C  then  resigned  his  office  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  consummation  of 
this  important  work.  We  have  then  one  college  out  of 
DEBT ;  and  yet,  says  the  Treasurer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  Aug.  14th,  1848,  <^had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  your  Society,  this  College  must  have  been  at  this  time 

fiOPELESSLT  INSOLVENT.^' 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
renews  their  application  to  the  Society  for  aid.  The  expenses 
of  the  College  for  the  current  year  he  estimates  at  $4,600,  and 
the  income  at  $2,000,  leaving  a  defieit  of  $2,600.  His  ap* 
J)eal  we  will  give  in  his  own  language : — 

"  In  reference  to  this  sum,  I  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  different  case 
from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  presented.  The  life  or  death  of  the 
College  is  involved  in  the  numbers  which  this  statement  brings  before 
the  Society. 

"  If  we  fail  to  meet  oin*  expenses  now.  all  .will  be  over  with  us^  We 
have  no  longer  20,000  acres  of  land  to  fall  back  upon.  Our  friends  will 
not  stand  by  us  another  hour  in  running  the  College  in  debt.  They 
ought  not  The  College  must  keep  out  of  debt,  or  give  up.  Our 
Trustees  feel  pledged  to  the  Society  and  to  the  community  on  this  point, 
and  must  keep  their  pledges.  Again,  the  Trustees  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  reduce  expenses.  Of  three  vacancies  in  the  faculty,  they 
have  filled  but  one  with  a  permanent  officer,  so  that  we  have  no  perma- 
iient  officers  but  a  President  and  two  Professors.  We  have  also  dimin- 
ished the  whole  number  of  Instructors  to  one  less  than  any  previous 
year  for  a  long  time.  The  Trustees  felt  that  they  could  not  apply  the 
pnming-knife  any  farther  without  endangering  life. 

We  are  no  longer  talking  in  vague  uncertainties,  but  present  a  per- 
fectly definite  appeal.  Is  not  this  College,  with  its  splendid  site — its 
Suable  buildings,  Library  and  Apparatus  for  instruction^-itB  near 
twenty  years  of  experience,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Church  which 
have  been  clustered  around  it— all  the  labor  and  self-denial  which  have 
been  expended  on  it — worth  saving  7  If  we  can  now  hold  up,  we  are 
confident — we  have  a  right  to  be  confident — of  a  speedy  increase  of  in* 
4some  from  other  sources:  Students  will  multiply,  and  we  shall  gain 
lapidfy  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  efficiency  and  permanency. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  more  apparent  than  that  the  College  enterprise 
in  the  West  requires  that  this  Institution  be  sustained.  There  is  a  cer- 
tainty, that  in  subsequent  years  the  annual  deficiency  will  not  be  more 
than  12,000,  while  we  have  reason  to  beiieve  that  it  will  be  rapidly  re- 
duced below  that  sum.  If  this  defieiency  is  met,  there  will  be  <^ened 
before  this  College  a  new  career  of  usefulness ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  most  serious  disaster  is  inevitable." 

Wabash  College. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  Report,  that  the  indebtedness  of 
this  Institutiou  had  been  reduced,  by  means  of  subscriptions 
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obtained  ID  Indiana,  from  917,000  to  96,000,  and  that  tho 
Trustees  expected  to  make  cdlectioDS  on  old  subscriptions  suf- 
ficient to  liquidate  the  whole.  The  Tieasurer,  in  renewing  their 
application  for  aid,  says,  that  the  debts  of  the  Ck>llege  lemaia 
about  as  they  were  at  the  date  of  their  last  application.  They 
have  still  some  outstanding  subscriptions ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  collections.  This  debt  would  have  been  entirely 
liquidated  before  this,  but  for  the  necessity  of  using  their  col- 
lections in  part  to  meet  deficiencies  in  current  expenses. 

The  Treasurer  estimates  the  current  expenses  of  the  pre- 
sent year  at  94,000,  and  the  income  at  92,060,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  91,940.  He  then  says — <'  Our  efforts,  in  agency,  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  rather  limited,  though  consulerable 
has  been  accomplished  for  what  we  call  endowment  scholar- 
ships. Our  agent  will  prosecute  his  work  the  coming  year. 
With  a  lively  sense  of  our  obligations  to  the  patrons  of  the  So^ 
ciety  for  their  aid  in  times  past,  we  renew  our  application  for 
the  year  to  come  for  the  above  amount,  91,940." 


Marietta  College. 

Id  our  last  Report  it  was  slated,  that  the  deU  of  this  Instil 
tution  had  been  reduced  since  the  organizaticm  of  the  Society 
from  918,000  to  99,600.  It  has  since  been  increased  to  911,000 
But  (he  following  commtmicatton  from  the  President  will 
show  the  reason  of  this,  and  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  power' of  the  Society  to  stimulate  Western  effort,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  direct  aid  which  it  furnishes : — 

*'  The  above  statement  will  give  yon  a  general  idea  of  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  College,  and  of  the  progrefls  which  has  been  made  in 
adding  to  its  resources. 

"  You  will  notice  that  the  aggregate  of  our  debt  has,  since  the  last 
year's  report,  been  increased.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  property  in  the  College  square,  which  the  owner  kindly 
held,  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  to  the  Institution,  and  which  the  Board  was 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  assume,  and  partly  to  a  deficit  in  our  re* 
ceipts,  when  compared  with  our  expenses.  The  debt,  moreover,  has 
been  graduallv  but  steadilv  assuming  a  form  more  and  more  difficult  to 
be  borne.  More  than  half  of  it  is  due  now  to  the  Coiiege  officef% 
whilst  they  are  deeply  in  arrears  to  their  creditors. 

<'  Something  must  soon  be  done  to  relieve  them,  or  they  will  be 
crushed  by  the  burden  which  is  laid  upon  them. 

^'  We  desire  to  acknowledge  most  eratefuUy  the  amount  of  aid  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Society,  though  the  sum  has  been,  during: 
the  last,  as  during  former  years,  considerably  less  than  the  difference 
between  our  current  receipts  and  our  current  expendittires,    It  has  stUI 
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been  ofvilM  valiie  to  ^  Ithafl  Itept  alive  hope,  and  it  fau  stinittlaCad 
•ibrt  o«  the  hooie  field. 

^  The  apprebeMion  haa  eometiines  been  expreieed  hy  paators,  and 
hj  benevolent  individvale  at  the  East,  |hat  the  leadeooy  of  the  opera* 
tMHM  of  your  Society  aaight  be  to  *  i>auperize '  the  West^to  paralyse 
effort  among  the  Western  friends  of  the  Institntions  aided  by  it.  So 
far,  at  least,  as  Marietta  College  is  concerned,  the  contraryhoM  been  Ihe 
rendu  At  the  time  when  the  Society  went  into  operation,  such  was 
the  stagnation  of  business  in  this  region,  and  the  general  prostration  of 
pecuniary  affairs  among  the  Western  ifriends  of  the  Institutioh,  that, 
without  toe  prospect  of  foreign  aid,  which  your  organisation  afforded, 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  Institution  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
abandoned.  The  aid  received  from  the  Society,  inadequate  though  it 
was,  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  College  to  persevere,  and,  at  th# 
efirliest  day  on  which  the  condition  of  the  country  afforded  any  hope  of 
success  in  the  enterprise^  an  effort  was  commenced  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$50,000.  The  subscription  was  opened  in  May,  1847,  and,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  the  payment  of  individual  pledges 
was  conditioned  upon  success  in  reaching  the  sum  of  $25,000  before 
the  first  day  of  August,  1848.  This  point  has  been  reached.  Here, 
then,  is  an  amount  of  $25,000,  besides  some  other  considerable  sums 
before  subscribed,  secured  at  the  West  for  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, to  raise  which,  not  even  an  attempt  would  probably  have  been 
made,  but  for  the  hopes  excited  by  'mmr  Society, 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  this  effort,  we  have  met  with  many  nobl^ 
specunens  ortarge-hearted  Christian  liberality.  The  subscription  was 
headed  by  pledges  of  $2,500  each,  from  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom 
is  considered  wealthy,  at  least  in  the  EEistem  sense  of  the  word,  and 
both  of  whom  have  previously  been  large  contributors  to  die  funds  of 
^e  College.  I  have  not  room  to  refer  to  other  donors,  or  to  state  ctr- 
eunMrtanees  which  would  show  the  self-denial  with  which  many  of  the 
eubscriptions  have  been  made.  There  is  one  case,  however,  so  re- 
markable, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  A  young  farmer,  la 
a  neighboring  town,  who  had  received  his  education  m  part  from  tnis 
Institution,  well  knowing  the  embarrassmeAt  of  the  College,  and  hearing 
xif  the  eibrt  in  which  we  were  engaged,  sent  in  a  pledge  to  give  to  the 
Board  $600,  upon  two  conditions :  nrsC,  that  he  might  be  permitted  for 
a  time  to  retain  the  principal,  regularly  paying  the  interest,  and, 
efseoiMyy  that  in  case  of  his  decease  betore  the  principal  should  have 
been  paid,  the  balance  should  be  canceled,  provided  his  estate  should 
not  be  found  sufficient  to  pay  it,  thus  relieving  his  memory  from  the 
charge  of  insolvency.  I  jeave  you  to  make  your  own  comment,  and  t;o 
judge  whether  there  are  not  at  the  West  at  least  some  hearts  which 
appreeiate  the  value  of  sitch  institutions  as  these  which  your  Society 
.  10  aiding  to  eustain. 

In  regard  to  our  future  wants,  I  may  state  as  a  reason  why  we  shall 
need  (for  a  year  or  two  more)  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Society,  which  we  nave  occupied  for  the  last  year,  that  but 
a  nnall  part  of  the  subscriptioir  which  has  been  made,  has  as  yet  been 
paid ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  also  in  lands,  and  other  property 
.not  immediately  available.  |t  is  highly  important  that  the  effort  should 
be  proseeated  immediately,  iiither  at  the  East  or  West,  or  in  both  sec- 
tions at  once,  to  bring  up  our  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 
W.^«t  thitf-efibort  is  in  preg^ress^  and  whilst  we  are  engaged  in  getting 
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oar  snbscriptions  and  property  into  an  available  and  interest  paying 
shape,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  our  current  enenses  should  be 
met.  The  Institution  ouf^ht  not  to  be  permitted  to  sink  further  in  debt 
Now  IS  the  time  to  place  it  in  a  safe  and  easy  position.  That  ire  may 
be  able  to  accomjilish  this,  I  need  not  say  we  look  earnestly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  your  Society/' 

I 

Knox  Collbok# 

Before  any  appropriation  was  made  to  this  Institution,  it 
was  visited  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board.  In  their  Re- 
port the  committee  say — 

^'  It  was  not  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  this  College,  to 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  thousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body,  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  [the  seat  of 
the  CollegeJ  was  located.  After  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and 
for  Collegiate  and  Theological  uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into 
farms,  appraised  upon  the  average  of  five  dollars  per  acre.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  high  price  paid  for  these  lands,  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  forty  farms  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  Institution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.'' 

The  first  appropriation  to  the  Institution  was  on  condition 
that  the  Trustees  should  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  convert 
these  scholarships  into  ^a  charitable  fuud.'^  Since  the  last 
mnnual  meeting  of  the  Society^  the  following  reply  from  the 
Trustees,  to  certain  inquiries  made  by  this  Board,  has  beeR 
received : — 

"  Your  questions  to  the  Trustees  are, 

1.  "  What  is  the  number  of  your  Scholarships  ?"  Ans.  80,  cf 
which  4  are  lost,  the  scrip  not  bein^  issued,  the  claimants  dying. 

3.  "  To  what  Department  attached  ?"  &c.  Ans.  No  such  distmc- 
tion  was  made.  The  Scholarship-holder  has  the  right  to  send  to  either  - 
department.  The  intent  of  the  Scholarships  being  to  educate  the 
familiea  of  the  holders^  who  contributed  to  found  the  Institntion,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Scholarships  consumed,  have  been  and  wiM  be,  in  the 
Academy. 

3.  <'  How  many  in  each  Department  have  enjoved  the  benefit  of 
Scholarships  during  the  past  year  ?"  Ans.  The  whole  number  of  dih 
pils  the  last  year  was  233.  Of  these,  26  were  College  students,  and  307 
members  of  the  Academy.  Males  119— Females  88.  Of  the  26  College 
students,  18  were  on  Scholarships,  about  one-third  as  a  gratuity  ;  and 
another  third  were  the  sons  of  Scholarship-holders.  Of  the  119  Males 
in  the  Academy,  29  were  on  Scholarships,  and  90  were  paying  scholars. 
Of  88  Females,  27  were  on  Scholarships,  and  61  paid  tuitioQ,  making  74 
out  of  233  students  who  received  aid  from  Scholarships.  During  any 
single  quarter,  but  about  50  Scholarships  have  been  in  use.  No  scholar 
is  received  into  the  Institution  on  a  Scholarsl^ip,  who  does  not  pay  a 
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condageiu  blM  of  $2  per  year  ta  tke  Infttitation;  aad  but  one  loholar 
can  go  on  a  Scholarship  at  a  time. 

4.  '*  What  are  the  resources  of  the  College?''  &c.  Ans.  Notes  and 
mortgages  to  abont  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  buildings  valued 
Bt  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  more.  Village  lots  and  other 
lands  near  the  Institution,  valued  in  the  county  assessor's  list  at  about 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  cmd  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  oi' 
land  in  adjoinioff  counties.  Our  books  and  apparatus  are  worth,  sa^ 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  secured  by  note  and  mortgage,  is 
the  only  productive  Aind  yielding  interest,  which  is  about  $1400  per 
annum. 

5.  "  What  portion  of  this  belongs  to  the  Collegiate  Department  V* 
Ans.  The  village  property  was  originally  designed  to  support  the 
Academies,  but  it  was  found  the  College  must  sufi*er  if  the  original 
plan  was  strictly  adhered  to.  It  has  therefore  been  departed  from,  and 
the  funds  promiscuously  applied  as  needed. 

6.  <*  Will  any  portion  of  your  atmuat  deficiency  accrue  in  the  Pe* 
male  Department"?  Ans.  No,  Both  departments  of  the  Academy 
have  more  than  supported  themselves. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  have  recently  sub- 
scribed some  $2000  for  a  building  to  be  erected  for  the  reduc- 
tioD  of  expenses  to  indigent  students. 


Wittenberg  College. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  Institution  was  fully  set 
forth  in  our  last  Report  Since  that  time,  $2,500  have  bfeen 
added  to  its  funds,  in  addition  to  the  $600  pledged  by  the  So- 
ciety. The  decision  of  (he  Board  is  to  grant  the  same  anK)unt 
of  aid  to  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  applications  for  contributions  to  the  Society  will  be 
made  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 


Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  no  general  dfort  for 
the  liquidation  of  debts  had  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
suit  at  law  some  time  since  instituted  against'the  Faculty,  and 
at  that  time  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  This  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Court  in  Bank.  About 
the  same  time  another  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery  against 
the  Trustees,  being  in  the  form  of  a  petition  of  the  plaintiff, 
David  R.  Kemper,  that  the  Court  would  require  the  Trustees 
to  conform  to  their  Charter,  which  he  claimed  they  had  via- 
lated  in  two  respects:  Ist,  In  neglecting  to  require  manual 
labor  of  the  students :  and  2d|  In  putting  men  into  the  of&a^ 
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of  instruction,  who  were  not  membersF  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  suit  the  defendants  demurred  to  the  right  of  the* 
plaintiff  to  institute  the  suit,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  de* 
murrer.  From  this  decision  the  plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court ;  but  when  the  appeal  came  before  the  Court, 
he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  amend  his  plea.  His  first  plea 
was,  **  D.  R.  Kemper,  a  donor !^  His  plea  now  stands,  ^*  D.R^ 
Kemper,  a  Presbyterian^  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Presby- 
terians," The  Court  reserved  the  decision  till  the  meetine  of  the 
Court  in  Bank  in  January  next.  If  the  plea  of  the  pYaintidr 
is  sustained,  the  case  must  go  to  trial  on  its  merits,  otherwise 
the  whole  matter  is  at  an  end.  The  debts  of  the  Seminary 
have  been  reduced.by  about  9500  daring  the  year^ 

It  thus  appears  that  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  the 
Society,  the  amount  subscribed  on  the  Western  field,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  for  the  benefit  of  these  seven  Institutions,  or 
realized  from  the  sale  of  property  and  appUed  to  the  liquida* 
tion  of  debts,  exceeds  660,000.  This  result  stands  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Society,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  trace  it  to  this  source  of  influence.  The  following 
resolution,  unanimously  actopted  at  the  Western  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Convention  held  at  Buffalo  in  June  last, 
shows  how  our  organization  is  regaMed  at  the  West 

"  Reeolved,  That  this  Convention  exprees  Iheir  thanks  to  Grod  for  the 
very  great  good  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Socie^  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Kdacation  at  the  west, 
and  they  hope  that  it  may  contkiDe  its  operations  til  the  vants  of  thr 
West  in  this  department  are  fulJy  supplied.'* 

Beloit  Colleoe. 

Ao  application  few:  aid  has  just  been  received  from  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  College,  which  is  located  at  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin. 
It  has  been  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  at  hs 
piesent  meeting,  to  place  it  on  the  list  of  Institutions  aided  by 
this  Society.  From  the  Appeal  of  the  Trustees  [see  Appen- 
diic]  we  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Beloit  have  contributed 
•1^,000  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  smd  that 
ttie  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,^  Conn.,  a  member 
of  this  Board,  has  endowed  a  Professorship,  by  a  donatiem  of 
land  valued  at  $10,000.  A  donation  of  $1000  in  land  has 
also  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Barbep,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  Wisconsin,  from  its  location,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,- 
the  character  of  its  popiriation,  Ite.,  forms  a  field  of  surpassiBg; 
interest  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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Motives  to  Effort. 

We  have  not  assembled  simply  to  review  the  past,  but 
also  to  consider  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  the  future 
prosecution  of  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  noble  conception  of 
James  Smithson,  of  England,  which  led  him  to  commit 
^500,000  in  trust  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  used 
for  the  "  Increase  and  DrPFUsiON  of  Knowledge  among 
Men."  And  in  order  to  secure  these  noble  ends,  the  munifi- 
cent gift  itself  was  not  to  be  diffused,  but  hoarded  and  con- 
centrated in  an  InsiUiUion.  The  Solar  System  is  illuminated 
by  light  first  condensed  into  a  Central  Orb.  This  is  Divine 
philosophy — concentration  in  order  to  difiusion. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  directs  the  movements  of  this 
Society.  Every  Institution  which  it  aids  in  establishing  at  the 
West,  is  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  amone 
men.  Here  also  is  concentration  in  order  to  universal  dif- 
fuaioiL 

It  was  a  peculiar  honor  to  this  nation  to  be  selected  by  a 
foreigner  from  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  a 
Trosteb  for  Mankind*  As  a  nation  we  can  be  charged 
with  no  higher  trust.  But  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  this 
Society,  we  are  %»  part  fulfilling  such  a  trust  We  can 
therefore  on  the  present  occa^on  select  no  better  post  of  obsex- 
ration  from  which  (o  discern  our  duties  and  responaibilitiesi 
than  that  sublime  position  into  which  the  providence  of  God  in 
a  thousand  ways  is  bringing  us  as  a  nation* 

OoR  Country. 

The  country  itself  which  we  inhabit  is  such  a  trust  as  has 
been  committed  to  no  other  nation.  Stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  burning  South,  it  embraces 
within  its  ample  boundaries  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
Bud  possesses  internal  resources  that  might  well  constitute  the 
wealth  of  a  world.  It  has  bread  enough  to  feed  its  own  accQ- 
fuulating  millions,  and  then  to  spare  for  famishing  nations; 
Its  very  vastness  is  but  an  index  of  the  mighty  designs  which 
Ood  had  in  view  in  its  creation,  and  whose  wondrous  develop- 
ments make  the  briefest  space  in  its  history  big  with  impor- 
tance. The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  laid  open 
to  civilized  nations,  seems  to  iiKlicate  the  part  which  it  was  to 
iict  in  the  last  great  drama  of  the  world's  history. 

The  maimefof  its  early  seUlement  stamped  it  with  charac- 
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teristics  that  are  still  its  glory,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  imper- 
ishable. It  was  opened  and  dedicated^  as  the  grand  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Hither  the  fretted  and  weary 
exile  fled.^  Here  unshackled  man  walked  forth,  and  found 
ample  room  for  the  free  spirit.  As  the  devout  worshipper 
kneeled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  or  on  the  wild  shore, 
or  in  the  aeplhs  of  the  wilderness — ^he  felt  that  an  ocean  rolled 
between  him  and  the  prying  eye  of  the  informer,  and  he  could 
give  the  boldest  utterance  to  his  holy  aspirations  and  his  opin- 
ions, without  any  fear  that  the  sounding  sea,  the  echoing  shore, 
the  pathless  forest,  or  the  howling  winds,  would  read  in  his 
hearing  some  hated  act  of  uniformity.  The  majesty  of  nature 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  seemed  to  mock  at  the  very 
idea  o(  fettered  worship.    Ho  was  alone  with  God. 

True  Philosophy  of  Society. 

But  such  spirits  were  not  sent  here  to  rest,  nor  to  live  for 
themselves.  The  first  great  act  of  free  worship  done,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  toil,  that  they  might  fulfill  their  sublime 
mission.  They  were  sent  here  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  a  priceless  boon.  Their  own  description  of  their 
work  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

*'  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  w^ 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveiihood, 
reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the 
civil  government — one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  Learning,  and  perpe- 
tuate IT  TO  posterity — DREADING  TO  LEAVE  AN  IL- 
LITERATE Ministry  to  the  Churches  when  our  pres- 
ent Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.'^ 

In  these  few  words,  uttered  by  simple-hearted  but  true 
men,  as  descriptive  of  what  they  had  done^  we  have  developed 
the  true  philosophy  of  society.  And  the  place  of  our  assem- 
bling, as  well  as  the  errand  which  has  brought  us  together, 
renders  a  special  notice  of  it  appropriate.  These  few  words, 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  organization  of  society,  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  ponderous  tomes  ever  penned  by  visionary  theo- 
risis.  Here  is  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,*'  in  blessed  reality 
— and  simply  because  the  delicate  network  of  brotherhood 
which  pervaded  that  infant  society  received  its  vitality  from 
its  connection  with  the  throne  of  God. 

^Witness  at  the  very  outset  the  straight-forward  declaration 
that  "  God  had  carried"  them  "  safe  to  New  England."   Then 

*  Young'ft  Chronicles  of  Mass.,  p.  551,  Note. 


next  k)  biiikiing  their  houses  and  pfoviding  necess&iias  fiyr  their 
livelihood,  they  "  reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship." 
They  had  left  cathedrals,  and  surplices,  and  liturgies,  and 
rubrics,  and  mitres  behind — ^but  still  they  needed  places,  and 
"  convenient  places  ?  for  God's  worship,  and  they  would  give 
no  sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids^  till  the  sanc- 
tuary arose,  where  they  could  worship  ''  without  the  admix«> 
tores  of  human  ceremonies." 

They  had  also  left  behind  them  kings,  and  thrones,  and 
despotisms,  and  as  the  next  step  in  the  great  process,  they  say--^ 
"  we,"  i.  e.  the  people — ^the  sovereign  people — "  settled  the  civil 
government.^'  But  an  ignorant  people  could  not  administer 
such  a  government  if  '^settled."  The  erected  sanctuaries 
therefore  must  be  supplied  with  learned  expounders  of  God's 
word,  and  able  defenders  of  the  faith,  or  in  their  view  the  vital 
power  of  their  whole  system  would  fail.  The  following  emr- 
phatic  language  furnishes  the  sole  reason  assigned  by  them 
why  they  "  longed  for"  the  advancement  of  learning — "  dread* 
ing  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Churches  after  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  really  hcul  no  other  reason — ^but  this  in  their  view 
comprehended  all  others.  Were  they  mistaken?  Were  they 
a  band  of  religious  enthusiasts,  cast  upon  these  shores  by  the 
effervescence  of  society  in  Europe — fit  associates  for.wild  beasts 
and  roaming  savages?  Let  the  i^ation  which  theh 
founobd  answer. 

The  Same  Work  Continued. 

But  (he  work  of  organizing  society,  which  they  commen- 
ced, has  been  going  on  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  the 
present  tioie  is  proceeding  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  surpassing 
alt  previous  periods  of  our  history.  Could  those  men  be  per« 
mitted  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  early  labors,  they  would  no 
doubt  be  overwhelmed  in  view  of  what  God  had  wrought 
through  their  instrumentality.  Mankind  are  beginning  to  ap» 
preciate  their  labors.  But  in  similar  labors  we  are  called  to 
bear  a  part.  And  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  great  streanos  of  influence  head  in  infant  states 
of  s^iety.  It  is  an  exciting  thought,  that  all  over  the  bounds 
less  West,  we  can  set  such  streams  in  motion.  And  the  scat- 
tered drops  of  to-day  will  become  a  rill  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  rill  will  mingle  with  rill,  and  the  swelling  tide  go  on  till  it 
bears  a  mighty  volume  of  blessings  through  the  land. 

We  need  not  say  ^'  there  are  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
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.the  hanrwt.''    The  gieat  field  whitco»  mder  Ifaeej^eftke 

husbandman.  ''  The  ploughman  oyeitaketh  the  reaper,  aod 
the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  the  seed."  At  the  West^ 
if  nowhere  else,  *^  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  ^  No  calcu« 
lations  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  that  country  are  ao  starts 
ling  as  those  of  simple  arithmetic.  There  is  hardly  danger  of 
giving  full  play  to  the  boldest  imagination,  and  then  taking  its 
creations  as  sober  verities.  When  we  review  a  given  period 
in  the  history  of  the  West,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  our  esti- 
mates made  at  the  beginning  deficient.  The  tide  of  emigration 
mountain-high  rolls  in,  and  the  commotion  and  efiervescanee, 
caused  by  its  commingling  currents,  are  as  if  a  world,  ^^  with> 
out  form  and  void,"  were  emerging  from  chaos.  '^  The  evening 
and  the  morning  "  of  successive  days  in  this  new  creation,  re- 
veal  changes  which  strike  every  beholder  with  amazement* 
Villages,  cities,  and  states,  rise  as  by  magic  into  full  organic  life, 
and  must  have  all  the  institutions  and  influences  of  permanent 
society,  or  perish. 

The  Philosophy  op  Society  not  Changed. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  West  has  no  higher  nor  more 
pressing  want  than  those  permanent  fixtures  and  influences 
that  shall  arrest  and  give  stability  to  its  fluctuating  elements. 
Society  needs  anchoring.  Every  intelligent  and  candid  mind 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  things,  rebels  against  the  idea 
of  providing  for  the  greatest  wants  of  that  country  without 
such  influences.  The  constituents  of  Christian  society  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  two  himdred  years  ago.  And  they 
must  be  created  and  held  together  by  similar  innnences. 

The  history  of  this  nation  on  every  page  furnishes  unde«* 
niaUe  evidence,  that  our  ancestors  took  right  views  of  so« 
eiety,  when  they  put  an  intelligent  and  godly  ministry  as  the 
representative  of  its  vital  forces,  and  the  apprehended  destitu« 
lion  of  which  was  suflicient  to  fill  their  souls  with  dread. 
Indeed,  all  modern  attempts  to  evangelize  countries,  but  add 
confirmation  to  these  views.  It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  benevolent  organizations. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  in  its  general  view  of  Colpor- 
tage,  for  1846,  uses  the  following  language : — "  It  is  not  jsup- 
posed,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  that  Col  portage  furnishes  a  substi- 
tute for  the  preached  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  aim 
ef  the  colporteur  to  prove  himself  every  where  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances,  the  bumble  but  faithful  auxiliary  of  the  evan-* 
gelical  ministry."     The   grand  argument  relied  (m  by  the 
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AntfenetH  fihmday  SefaMl*  Unim,  to  anittdn  Hfteztmdtd  and 
beneTolent  o]3eratioDs  to  our  heir  aettlements,  b  the  ailieged 
tendency  of  Sabbath  Schools  io  prepare  the  way  for  the  church 
and  the  ministry.  One  of  its  most  efficient  agents  in  the 
West,  says — "  The  Sunday  School  is  never  regarded  in  feeble 
fiettlements  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
It  ie  more  constantly  estaUished  with  a  view  to  the  establish'' 
ment  of  such  a  ministry  as  an  ulterior  object."  So  also  in 
Missions  to  the  heathen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  says — •*  I  state  it  as  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  reflections  for  many  years  past,  confirmed  by  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  Levant,  that  the  department  of  labor  to  be 
fostered  with  the  most  zealous  care  in  Missions,  is  the  public^ 
formal^  stated^  frequent  preaching  of  the  gospel,  at  every  sta- 
tion.'*^  A  late  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says—"  As 
to  sustaining  Christianity  in  this  or  any  other  country,  with- 
out a  regular,  well-educated  and  faithful  ministry,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  it." 

•  Prom  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
^on,  that  our  chief  ananety  in  reference  to  the  West  should  be 
to  furnish  it  with  an  intelligent  and  godly  Ministry.  This 
is  the  grand  point  in  the  orgauizatiou  o?  Christian  society  now^ 
aa  truly  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  no  less  so  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  than  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Inst  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  there  is  deficiency  here,  weak* 
ness  is  carried  into  our  whole  system  of  evangelization.  Were 
liarther  confirmation  needed,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that 
the  great  adversary,  with  all  his  legions,  seems  to  be  assailing 
this  point.  How  many  classes  of  professed  Reformers,  in  the 
garb  of  Christianity,  feel  that  they  can  never  reach  their  anti« 
cipated  millennium  except  over  an  annihilated  Church  and 
a  prostrate  Ministry ! 

Signs  op  Danger. 

And  yet  at  this  verj'^  point  dangers  are  thickening.  "  There 
is  in  the  prospect  of  the  American  Church,  at  the  present  time," 
says  the  New  England  Puritan^  <'  no  fact  more  fraught  with 
alarm  than  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  number  of  young  men 
devoted  to  the  ministry." 

In  a  circular,  issued  by  the  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  March  last,  it  is  said : — 

**  Since  1841,  in  the  six  Orthodox  Congregational  and  Presbyte- 
rian Theological  Seibrnaries  of  New  England  and  New- York,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  Stadeats  from  501  to  296— more  than  two^he 
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ID  flix  yean.  About  160  will  enter  the  reioMtry  Utai  ymsc  horn  theee 
six  Institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  about  eizty  Pastors  of  Coagre- 
gational  and  Presbyterian  ChurcheSi  in  New  England  and  New- York, 
axe  annually  removed  by  death.  Afler  filling  the  places  of  these,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  from  other  causes,  there  will  remain  but 
forty  to  meet  all  demands  for  Foreign  Missionaries,  Home  Missionaries, 
and  Pastors  of  Churches  newly  formed  within  our  own  borders.  Bat 
the  case  is  growing  still  worse.  The  diminution  has  been  more  rapid 
the  last  year  than  oefore." 

The  average  annual  increase  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  in 
connection  with  the  Triennial  Assembly,  since  1840,  has  been 
but  twenty-eight.  In  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,)  there  hasbeen  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  during  the  last  five  years. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Ohio  Observer,  in  reference  to  the 
field  in  Northern  Ohio,  which  the  Theological  Department  of 
Western  Reserve  College  is  designed  especially  to  supply,  says: 

"  We  have  a  demand  for  twenty  Ministers  every  year,  in  order  to 
supply  ordinary  vacancies  and  to  do  our  proportion  of  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions.^' 

And  yet  the  last  class  of  Theological  Graduates  at  that  In* 
stituliou  numbered  but  six — ^all  but  one  of  whom  were  engaged 
before  they  left  the  Seminary.  This  writer  recollects  but  two 
Ministers,  for  the  last  five  years,  who  came  from  the  East,  and 
idll  remain  on  the  Reserve ;  but,  within  the  same  period,  as 
many  who  were  on  the  field  have  returned,  so  that  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  older  States. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Education  Society  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  reveals  a  similar  state  of  things,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extract: 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  painful  consideration  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
Church,  whence  we  shall  supply  the  existing  demand  for  Ministerial 
labor.  Our  duty  is  as  clear  and  imperative  as  the  word  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  can  make  it.  Independendy  of  the  heathen,  who  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  us  as  well  as  to  others  for  aia,  the  na- 
tural increase  of  our  Church  is  suffering  in  manv  places  from  spiritual 
famine,  while  the  immigrant  Germans,  from  language  and  Church 
connection,  naturally  look  to  us  for  religious  instruction.  This  subject 
becomes  more  painful  when  we  consider  that,  since  1842,  when  the 
Church  at  large  was  blessed  with  extensive  revivals  of  religion,  the 
number  of  Beneficiaries  has  diminished  constantly  imtil  the  present 
time,  whilst  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  Theological  Students  who  sustain  themselves." 

The  Rev,  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  in  a  Discourse  recently 
delivered  in  Boston^  said  that — 


<«  IfMie  tbtoit  nt<>^  ^c^  another  nade  bim  tremUe  fbr  the  wetlkra 
»f  his  country)  it  was  that  so  few  pious  ^oung  men  of  late  years  have 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  in  our  hterary  Institutions.  A  J  most  all 
literary  professions  were  crammed,  but  the  demand  for  Ministers  was 
never  greater.  If  he  had  now  one  or  two  hundred  Ministers,  he  could 
find  work  fbr  them,  especially  in  the  West.'' 

Individuals  who  are  toiUng  in  the  Western  field  are  kmnvD 
to  have  visited  more  or  less  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  East,  within  a  lew  months  past,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing additional  laborers,  but  have  gone  back  in  despair  of  help. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Home  Missionary,  it  is  said — 

"  From  an  parts  of  the  Missionary  field  our  Agents  and  Missionariee 
•end  up  their  '  special'  solicitations  tor  more  labM'ers,  and  dwell  on  the 
peculiarities  which  seem  to  each  tof  demand  a  preference  for  the  field 
which  he  presents.  Bet  neither  the  resources  of  the  Society,  nor  the 
number*  oj  euitdble  laborers^  will  allow  these  calls  to  be  met.  What, 
ffcUow-Christians  and  Churches  of  the  Lord  Jesas,.  shall  be  done  in  this 
emergency  ?  '* 

We  reply,  that  so  far  as  providmg  **  suitable  laborers"  is 
concerned,  the  answer  is  easy — we  must  urge  on  the  work  of 
raising  up  a  Native  Ministry  al  the  West.  Otherwise  the 
sublime  and  heavenly  enterprise  in  which  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  engaged,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  must 
be  inevitably  retarded,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  it 
should  advance  with  an  all-pervading  energy. 

We  must  be  consistent.  Tliat  divine  instrumentality  which 
we  make  first  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  not  put  last  nor  mid- 
dle in  our  benevolent  efforts.  Otherwise  the  million,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  Evangelical  Ministry  provided,  will  soon 
be  two  millions,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  and  thus,  as  to  al! 
practical  purposes,  the  argument  against  the  Ministry  would 
be  constantly  gaining  strength. 

The  Great  Practical  Question. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  practical  question  which  de- 
noatids  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  viz. :  What  relc^ 
Hon  does  this  Society  sustain  to  the  work  of  providing  the 
West  with  an  intelligent  and  Evangelical  Ministry  ? 

We  answer,  1,  Thit  our  Churches  are  dependent  on  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  their 
Pastors.  There  are  exceptions,  birt  this  is  the  rule.  An  edu- 
cated and  godly  Ministry  has  ever  been  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  these  Churches.  Our  ancestors,  as  we  have  seen, 
dreaded  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches  after 
the  liviBg  generation  shottki  lie  in  the  dust.    We  profess  io 
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follow  in  their  fbcMefi^  Tke  ptogietB  df  ^ha  woiM,  too,  only 
brings  upon  us  motives  of  inereased  pow«r  to  be  ftiithful  iff 
this  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  Institutions  as  it  is 
the  object  of  this  Society  to  secure. 

2,  The  establishment  of  Colleges  at  the  West  wideos 
the  field  from  which  candidates  for  the  Ministry  can  be 
seleeted,  and  thus  increases  the  probability  that  the  average 
standard  of  qualification  will  be  higher. 

3,  The  education  of  young  men  at  diflerent  points  of  the 
West  secures  a  proper  diffusion  of  those  who  enter  the  Minis^ 
try.  The  waut  of  such  difitision  has  doubtless  been  greatly 
influential  in  prpducing  that  impression  in  respect  to  a  surplus 
of  Ministers,  which  now  seems  likely  to  result  in  serious  disaster 
to  the  Church.  Young  men,  bbrn  and  educated  at  the  West^ 
will  be  likely  to  live,  and  labor,  and  die  there. 

4,  Those  who  are  trained  on  the  spot,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  best  adapted  to  the  country,  and  most  likely  to  be 
useful.  They  grow  up  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  know 
their  circumstances,  and  can  appreciate  their  difficulties ;  are 
familiar  with  their  modes  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action, 
and  can  throw  their  influence  through  numerous  channels^ 
which  would  be  closed  to  those  who  were  trained  elsewhere.  . 

6,  An  adequate  supply  cannot  be  furnished  by  the, 
East.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  such  a  supply  even 
of  present  demands;  but  those  demands  are  annually  increas- 
ing with  a  fearful  rapidity.  Since  our  last  anniversary,  ter* 
ritory  has  been  added  to  our  national  domain  sufficient  to  make 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  States,  equal  in  size  to  the 
noble  little  State  in  which  we  are  now  assembled :  add  Oregon, 
and  there  are  seventy  States  of  the  size  of  New- York.  The 
present  population  of  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  is  greater,  by  half  a  million,  than  that  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Since 
the  founding  of  Western  Reserve  College,  in  1826,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ohio  alone  has  increased  by  not  less  than  one  million. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history,  was  about  one 
thousand.  At  this  rate  it  would  have  required  one  thousand 
years  for  its  population  to  have  equaled  the  increase  in  Ohio 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years ;  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
country,  sixty-eight  years  after  its  settlement,  was  only  one^ 
fifth  of  this  increase.  At  the  above  average  rate  of  increase,  it 
would  have  been  300  years  before  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land would  have  equaled  the  present  annual  additiop  to  our. 
population  from  foreigo  in^pxigratioa  alooe.    Thus  we  miglai. 
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go  on  with  our  arithmetic,  till  we  should  be  coufotinded  and 
overwhelmed !  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
the  idea  that  the  Eastern  States  can  meet  their  own  demands 
ibr  an  educated  Ministry,  and  the  demands  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  wants  of  the  mighty 
lind  still  expanding  West. 

6,  Colleges,  located  at  proper  points  throughout  the  West, 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  young  men  on  that  field 
Who  will  obtain  an  education.  U  is  not  only  true  that  Eastern 
Institutions  can  never  supply  its  vast  wants  by  edticated  young 
ttien,  drawn  from  their  own  fields,  but  they  can  never  supply 
the  deficiency  from  the  West.  Probably  not  one  in  twenty  o( 
those  who  have  been  educate  in  Western  Colleges,  would 
^ver  have  crossed  the  AUeghanies  to  find  a  Literary  Institution, 
beeause,  (1.)  The  expense  of  an  education  would  have  been  es^ 
^entially  increased.  (2,)  The  idea  of  distance,  and  separation 
from  home  and  friends,  wot^ld  have  sensibly  affected  the  minds 
of  inexperienced  and  timid  youth  when  about  to  decide  so  im- 
portant a  question.  (3.)  The  existence  of  Institutions  which  are 
seen,  and  whose  influence  is  feh  in  the  communities  where  they 
are  located,  awaken  in  many  a  young  man  the  first  idea  of  ob^ 
taining  a  Collegiate  Education.  There  is  the  gathering  and 
dispersion  of  students,  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
especially  with  circles  of  relatives  and  friends.  At  the  great 
convocations,  too,  at  commencement,  the  eyes  of  thousands  are 
opened  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  strong  desires  are 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  Colleges  afford.  On  some  such  occasion,  an 
audience  of  thousands,  assembled  perhaps  in  a  Western  grove, 
for  the  want  of  an  edifice  sufficiently  ample,  is  often  thrilled  by 
the  eloquence  of  ardent  young  men,  fresh  from  the  halls  of 
science  ;  and  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
ihey  are  natives  of  the  soil,  or  have  adopted  the  West  as  their 
home,  and  are  consequently  a  part  of  the  people. 

On  one  such  occasion  a  young  man  sat  among  the  crowd, 
and,  as  he  listened,  a  desire  to  obtain  an  education  was 
awakened,  and  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  he  resolved  that  he 
would  never  rest  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
0f  the  Institution.  But  his  father  was  in  straitened  circum- 
^ancee,  and  knew  not  how  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
his  son  till  he  should  become  of  age.  For  the  time  being  the 
«on  abandoned  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  but  his  daily 
labors  were  within  sound  of  the  College  bell,  and  every  stroke 
reminded  him  of  privileges  of  which  he  could  not  avail  him- 
telf,  and  Mrved  to  kindle  afresh  the  fires  within.    Months  and 
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years  passed  away,  and  whea  at  last  tdd  by  his  father,  ia  the 
field,  that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  all  further  claim  on 
his  services,  he  dropped  his  instrument  of  husbandry,  hastened 
CO  the  house  of  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  College,  and  m  the 
(space  of  one  hour  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  course 
of  study,  and  was  quietly  seated,  getting  his  first  lesson.  A 
few  years  afterward  he  mounted  the  platform,  on  commence- 
ment day,  to  carry  into  complete  execution  the  resolution  of 
bygone  yesurs,  and  to  awaken  similar  desires  in  the  minds  of 
listening  youth. 

Then  there  is  the  intercourse  of  the  College  officers  with 
the  people,  as  they  go  hither  and  thither  to  promote  the  ia<^ 
terests  of  their  lustitution ;  their  numerous  public  addresses  at 
great  points  of  influence,  and  on  occasions  of  public  interest, 
together  witli  their  effective  discussions  and  appeals  through 
the  press.  The  united  power  of  character,  and  voice  and  pen, 
is  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  mind,  and  arouse  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  the  transcendent  importance  of  educa* 
tion.  Most  of  these  influences  would  be  lost  upon  Western 
communities,  provided  students  were  obliged  to  travel  to  the 
Atlantic  States  in  order  to  find  seats  of  learning. 

7,  Oar  Churches  are  indebted  to  Colleges,  under  God,  for 
the  conversiQfi  of  a  large  portion  of  their  Pastors.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  is  often  entirely  overlooked.  In  fourteen  of 
the  twenty  revivals  which  occurred  in  Yale  College,  in  the 
space  of  ninety-six  years,  from  the  great  revival  of  1741,  more 
than  five  hundred  students  were  hopefully  converted.  And 
facts  seem  to  authorize  the  belief,  that  the  number  of  conver- 
sions which  have  occurred  during  the  long  period  of  its  his- 
tory would  nearly  equal  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  ita 
graduates  who  have  entered  the  ministry.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years  in  the  history  of  Middlebury  College,  tme 
half  of  the  pious  graduates  are  believed  to  have  been  converted 
while  connected  with  the  College.  About  one  hundred  of  the 
converts,  in  nine  revivals  which  occurred  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, are  known  to  have  entered  the  ministry.  The  converts 
in  six  of  these  revivals  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
One  fourth  of  all  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College  who  entered 
the  ministry  jduring  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  were  con- 
verted while  in  College.  The  converts,  in  five  revivals  at 
Amherst  College,  exceeded  one  hundred. 

The  Concert  of  Prayer,  for  Colleges,  was  established  in 
1827,  and,  within  six  years  from  that  time,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  students  were  hopefully  converted  in  fourteen  diflT^r- 
ent  colleges ;  and  in  about  the  same  number  of  institutioiie 
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more  than  diree  handred  cases  of  ccMiTeniion  doetirred  in  1831 

alone. 

In  illustration  of  the  topic  now  under  consideration,  we 
propose  to  give  brief  sketches  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
teveral  institutions  aided  by  the  Society.  .This  history  is  cal* 
caiated  in  a  high  degree  to  strengthen  our.  &ith  and  quicken 
t>ur  zeal. 

Western  Rbserye  Coi»LEG£.--^The  following  sketch  was 
prepared,  in  1847,  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
Inadtution  :^~' 

"  It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  College  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  relisiow  Institution.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  religious  want  deep* 
ly  felt  by  the  devout  men  who  laid  its  foundations.  It  was  to  be  the 
iitetrument  for  providing  an  able,  learned,  and  pious  ministry,  for  the 
infant  churches  which  pious  missionaries  were  fathering  and  nurturing 
with  untiring  zeal  ana  energy.  It  was  a  missionarv  establishment  for 
planting  the  Gospel  upon  a  new  field.  Nearly  all  the  ministers  who 
oo-oi>erated  in  establishing  it,  were  missionaries  from  the  Connecticut 
Missionary  Society.  They  were  not  unmindful  of  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  a  College  with  professional  departments,  to  the  state 
and  the  country,  but  their  first  object  was  to  prepare  the  men  who 
should  feed  the  flpck  of  God. 

The  oriffinators  of  this  enterprise  were  men  much  in  prayer.  When- 
ever assembled  in  council,  in  regard  to  their  great  undertaking,  much 
of  their  time  was  employed  in  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  it. 
When  the  first  committee  met  to  deliberate  in  regard  to  it,  the  day  was 
made  a  season  of  prayer  in  ail  the  churches.  And  it  is  well  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  early  founders,  now  in  their  graves,  who  freely 
bestowed  Iheir  time  and  their  treasures  upon  this  object,  also  robbed 
themselves  of  their  midnight  slumbers,  and  employed  the  hours  of  the 
jaight  in  earnest  supplication  to  God,  that  he  would  bestow  his  blessing 
•  upon  the  College.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  were  selected,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  sound  judgment, 
but  also  because  they  were  sound  in  the  faith,  and  ardent  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  results  of  this  enterprise  have  been  in  a  high  degree  encourag- 
ing, and  such  as  to  show  the  religious  character  of  the  College,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  leading  object  for  which  it  was  established. 
.This  College  may  have  don§  as  much  in  preparing  a  ministry  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  those  more  numerously  attended,  and 
furnishing  a  greater  number  of  graduates.  The  first  class  was  gradu- 
ated in  1830,  and  the  graduates  for  seventeen  years  are  131,  and  of 
these  QO  have  already  entered  the  ministry,  or  are  preparing  to  enter  it. 
In  the  first  years  of  Y  ale  College,  it  furnished  a  less  number  of  minis- 
ters in  eighteen  years,  and  a  less  number  of  graduates  in  twenty-two 
years — the  former  number  being  58,  and  the  latter  127.  In  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  70  students  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  most  of  whom  are  now  occupying  importcunt  positions 
as  castors  and  missionaries.  Besides  the  graduates  and  theological 
4!t»aenUis.  hundreds  of  young  meu  have  received  more  or  less  education 
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become  teadierB,  to  enter  professiona,  or  to  occupy  other  poets  of  ue^ 
fuhiesB  ID  various  parts  of  our  counUy. 

The  religious  character  of  (he  CfoIIege  may  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
portion of  pious  students  at  any  given  period.  For  instance,  of  those 
whose  names  .appear  on  the  Catalogue  of  IMM,  theproportion  of  ihst 
profeasedt^  pious  is  83  out  of  133,  or  two-thirds.  Taking  the  Cala^ 
togues  of  six  successive  years,  beginntng  with  1837-8,  the  proportion  10 
a  fraction  Jess.  But  if  for  those  six  years,  we  omit  the  preparatory 
classes,  and  take  only  the  Collegiate  and  Theolofl^cai,  the  ratio  of  the 
pious  students  varies  but  a  trifle  from  four^fifths.  The  present  year  the 
ratio  for  all  iht  Departments  \b  three-fourths. 

The  influence  of  such  a  proportion  of  pious  students  is  veiy  benri 
ficial  to  the  institution  and  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  powerfiii 
in  rendering  the  discipline  of  the  College  easy  and  sueceesfm,  and  in 
making  the  College  community  peaceful  and  happy.  The  theological 
students  perform  much  labor  in  the  small  vacant  panshes  and  destitute 
places  in  the  vicinity,  aad  pious  students  of  all  classes  are  eztensive^f 
employed,  within  a  circuit  of  six  or  eight  miles,  in  sustaining  Sabbem 
Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  There  are  at  the  present  Unie  10  Schools, 
in  which  24  students  are  emploved  as  teachers,  and  In  which  there  are 
^m  three  to  four  hundred  Sabbath  School  scholars  in  weekly  attend*- 
ance.  This  system  of  benevolent  efibrt  has  been  sustained  here,  with  a 
good  degree  of  xeal  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  College  originated  when  the  missionary  spirit  in  this  country 
was  young  and  active,  and  the  church  and  her  ministry  earnestly 
sought  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  revlvale  of  re- 
ligion were  highly  prised  and  extensively  prevalent  The  same  spirit 
has  exteneively  prevailed  in  this  College  firom  its  early  foundation,  and 
revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

The  College  fast  and  concert  of  prayer  in  February  is  alw«tys  ol^> 
served  in  this  Institution,  and  is  flrequently  attetided  with  a  season  of 
spiritual  quickening  of  more  or  less  continuance.  These  seasons  are 
ohen  attended  with  the  manifest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  assume 
the  character  of  a  marked  revrval.  For  an  example,  I  give  the  follow* 
ing  extract  from  the  ofRcial  Report  of  the  Faeully  to  the  Trustees  far 
the  year  1843:— 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  a  revival  of  religion  that  had  been  ibir 
some  time  in  steady  progress  in  the  church,  extended  itself  throughout 
the  College.  At  that  tune  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  students  on  the  ground  who  were  not  professors  of  religimi. 
Of  these  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  half  were  converted 
to  God.  most  of  whom  have  since  connected  themselves  with  the  Col- 
lege church,  or  with  other  churches,  and  are  honoring  the  Gospel  hy 
consistent  Christian  deportment.  The  results  of  this  revival  have  been 
very  precious,  as  seen  not  only  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  also  in 
the  increased  spirituality  of  the  ehurch  and  the  general  good  order  of 
the  College." 

God  has  not  forgotten  his  covenant,  and  the  present  year  is  to  be 
added  to  the  years  of  revival.  During  the  last  term,  a  very  pleasant 
state  of  religious  interest  existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The 
members  of  the  church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  revived  and  refreshed. 
Several  of  the  students  were,  as  it  is  believed,  made  the  subfects  of  sa-^ 
ving  grace ;  and  two  persons  betonging  to  Atmtties  eenneoted  with  tike 
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Ooflege  eongregatioii,  al«o  indnlffed  hope  of  having  paflsed  from  death 
mta  fife.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  m  almost  every  caser  where  this 
happy  ehaoge  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  immediately  con- 
neeted  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  Sabbath — illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  apostolic  declaration^  '^  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
ef  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe." 

Wabash  Colleob. — ^The  following  sketch  was  furnished 
by  Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey : 

"  The  early  efforts,  (and  I  hope  also  the  later,)  were  accompanied 
with  much  fervent  prayer.  Those  present  at  the  first  three  days'  meet- 
ing of  several  almost^enniless  Home  Missionaries,  with  a  few  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cfhurch  in  Crawfordsville,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
James  Thompson,  to  consult  and  pra]^  for  the  welfare,  spiritual  and  in- 
teHectualj  of  the  Wabash  country,  will  never  forget  tne  earnest  prayer 
dfered  for  divine  guidance  and  blessing,  especially  the  closing  scene, 
when,  upon  the  spot  selected  for  the  Wabash  College,  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  unbroken  loneliness,  they  once  more  implored  the  divine  bles- 
sing to  follow  their  decisions.*  The  first  operations  of  the  Institution 
as  a  preparatory  school,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  now  Prof.  Mills, 
were  shaped  by  much  valuable  religious  influence,  and  during  this  in- 
cijpient  period,  several  hopefbl  conversions  occurred.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  about  two  years  after  the  College  proper  was  organized,  under  ^e 
Presidency  of  Rev.  Elihu  Baldwin,  D.  D..  that  there  was  a  distinctly 
marked  revival  of  religion  in  the  winter  of  1838.  During  this  term 
there  were  about  ninety  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  not  far  from 

*Th6  Rer.  J.  M.  Ellis,  now  one  of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  who  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  gires  the  following  accoimt  of  the  scene  to  which  allnnon  is  here 
made  :— 

*'  Being  at  the  time  an  Agent  of  the  Am.  Education  Soc.,  I  became  acquainted 
witti  the  paiofbl  destitation  of  educated  minipten  in  Indiana ;  and  I  learned  from 
the  brethren,  that  for  the  last  four  years  they  had  been  urging  the  moral  destitution 
<£  that  state  on  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Churches  and  Theological  Seminaries 
— ^imploring  their  aid  in  sending  more  laborers  into  that  great  field,  whitening  and 
perishing  for  the  harrest.  And  that  for  these  four  years  of  agonizing  entreaty,  only 
two  additional  ministers  could  be  obtained  for  a  populations-then  (1832)— of  400,-> 
000.  This  was  a  most  depressing  demonstration  that  the  Etut  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  pastors  for  the  teeming  multitudes  of  that  great  state.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  found  that  there  were  some  12  or  15  pious  young  men  of  the  best  prom- 
ise in  the  churches  of  the  Wabash  country,  who  would  study  for  the  Ministry, 
•eonid  they  but  have  the  facilities  of  education. 

This  seemed,  in  those  circumstances,  the  clearest  providential  indication  to 
{bund  a  College,  for  the  education  of  such  young  men.  After  conversation  and 
cofrespondence  with  all  the  brethren  for  6  or  8  weeks,  a  general  meetiAg  for  ma- 
torer  deliberation  and  prayer  was  held  at  Crawfordsville,  in  which  the  most  solemn 
and  delightful  sense  of  the  divine  presence  seemed  to  pervade  every  bosom.  In 
'the  end,  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  in  a  unanimous  vote, — trust- 
ing in  God,  to  attempt  the  founding  of  a  College  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  Ministry.  We  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  intended  location, 
in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on  the  snow,  we  dedicated  the  ground 
to  the  Father,  the  Son^  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  College." 

3      . 
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30  were  hopefallv  pious.  Of  the  remainder  about  thirty  were  recorded 
among  the  hopeful  suhiects  of  the  revival.  In  1840  and  in  1841  were 
also  seasons  of  special  interest,  as  the  fruits  of  which  some  ten  or 
twelve,  it  is  thought,  professed  faith  in  Christ  In  1843  there  was  an 
ipteresting  revival,  bringing  under  the  influence  of  religion  some  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  Institution.  In  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  we  enjoyed 
seasons  of  especial  interest, — so  that  in  the  space  Of  ten  years  the  In- 
stitution has  been  visited  with  seven  revivals.  Other  seasons  of  more 
than  usual  seriousness  have  occurred,  and  several  conversions  not  con- 
nected with  special  excitement.  One  young  man  who  had  wandered 
to  the  West  chiefly  to  gratify  curiosity,  providentially  turned  his  stepe 
to  Wabash  College.  Af\er  being  here  a  few  weeks,  a  fellow-student, 
(who  himself,  from  a  boy  behind  the  counter  of  a  tippling  shop,  had 
become  a  student  and  a  Christian  in  Wabash  College,  and  now  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,)  perceived  that  this  stranger  was  troubled  in  mind, 
and  seemed  unusually  sad.    He  kindly  asked  him  to  his  room  and  in* 

?uired  the  cause — asked  him  if  he  was  sick ;  he  answered,  "  No— but 
find  I  have  a  soid  to  be  saved  or  lost !"  He  became  a  decided  and 
active  Christian.  Another,  born  of  Roman  Catholic  Parents,  has,  we 
trust,  found  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free.  It  is  thought 
that  there  have  been  at  least  eighty-five  conversions  of  students  con- 
nected with  this  Institution.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  stu- 
dents that  have  been  connected  with  the  College,  220  were  either  pious 
or  became  so  afler  joining  College.  Fifty*two  have  been  graduated,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  were  hopefully  pious.  ThDenty-two  of  the  thirty-nine 
itoere  converted  while  connected  with  the  Institution.  Thirty-four  are 
preaching  in  coimection  with  diflerent  denominations ;  four  or  ^ve  are 
now  enjgaged,  or  about  to  engage,  in  the  study  of  Theology.  So  that 
dhoMt  Jour 'fifths  ot  all  our  graduates  are  either  in  the  ministry,  or  are 
preparing  for  it  I  can  add  some  facts,  showing  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  bur  graduates.  In  connection  with  the  labors  of  those  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  some  20  new  churches  have  been  planted  in  In- 
diana. .  Some  have  labored  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  of  whose  success  I 
have  not  iacts  to  state.  Thev  have  had  under  their  labors  about  25 
distinct  revivals  of  religion  of  greater  or  less  extent  In  these  revivals 
between  400  and  500  individusus  indulged  a  hope  in  Ciiiist  With  all 
our  imperfections,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Gk>d  has  owned  and  blessed 
our  efibrts,  and  that  the  time  and  money  have  been  well  expended  for 
public  utility,  were  we  to  regard  only  the  obvious  results.  But  with 
your  view,  that  a  "  College  is  a  tree  of  centuries,"  may  we  not  hope  that 
ours,  as  it  grows,  will  shed  its  fruit  and  extend  its  shade  for  the  good  of 
many  generations." 

Illinois  College. — This  Institution  had  a  religious  origin 
in  a  double  sense.  The  first  movenaents  in  reference  to  it  were 
made  by  Home  Missionaries  and  others  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
interested  in  education  and  religion.  Subsequently  there  was 
a  union  formed  with  thero.  by  an  association  of  young  men 
organized  at  Yale  College,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  Col- 
lege in  that  State.  The  idea  of  such  an  enterprise  originated 
in  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  and  previous  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  movements  for  the  same  object  in  H- 
linois. 
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The  President  of  the  Inslitution,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D. 
in  a  recent  communication,  says — 

"  Ip  the  history  of  this  College  (founded  in  1830)  there  have  been 
at  least  six  marked  seasons  of  religious  revival.  One  occurred  in  1832 
in  connection  with  a  revival  in  the  village — one  in  1834  when  there  was 
no  revival  in  the  village,  and  neither  Faculty  nor  students  attended  re- 
ligious meetings  much  in  town — one.  In  1838  both  in  town  and  Cdl- 
lege-— one  in  1842,  and  another  in  1848.  Of  all  these,  that  in  1834  was 
the  most  general,  powerful,  and  permanent.  It  pervaded  the  whole 
College.  Our  then  large  dining-room  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
solemn  religious  gathering,  and  the  stoutest  hearts  seemed  to  bow 
before  Grod's  truth,  and  yield  to  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  All  the  other 
five  however  have  been  seasons  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
and  none  of  them  more  obviously  so,  than  that  of  last  Winter.  Its 
fruits  are  still  among  us,  and  will  I  believe  last  forever. 

How  many  young  men  have  been  in  the  judgment  of  charity  con- 
verted in  these  revivals,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy ;  but 
the  number  with  some  probability  may  have  reached  as  high  as  one 
hundred.  Not  a  few  or  them  too  have  been  young  men  who  came  to 
College  without  a  religious  education,  and  witnout  religious  principles. 
Some  of  this  cleiss  are  now  highly  esteemed  and  useful  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  I  will  mention  the  case  of  two  brothers  who  had  been  brought 
up  principally  within  the  mining  region,  and  without  an v  religion.  One 
of  Uiese  started  for  New  Orleans  to  make  his  fortune  ;  out  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  stop  at  this  Institution,  and  improve  hie 
education  a  little.  He  accordingly  joined  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, with  no  idea  of  remaining  more  than  six  months  or  a  year.  But 
he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  on  a  collegiate  course.  By 
his  influence  a  younger  brother  was  induced  to  come  also.  In  the  revi- 
val of  1834,  both  were  converted.  Both  were  afterwards  graduated 
with  honor,  and  are  now  preaching  Christ  with  much  acceptance  and 
success. 

Some  six  hundred  young  men  have  been  educated  in  the  Prepara- 
tory and  Collegiate  Departments  of  the  Institution.  The  number  of 
graduates  is  eighty-seven.  Of  these  graduates,  41  have  either  entered 
the  ministry,  or  are  now  in  tbe  process  of  preparation  for  it,  and  some 
six  or  eight  more  are  very  usefully  employed  as  teachers.  Another  is 
a  prominent  and  highly  worthy  member  oi  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  one  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa.  With  scarce  an  ex- 
ception the  influence  of  these  graduates  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  ffreat  fimdamental  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  College  without  graduating,  a  much  less 
precise  account  can  be  given.  Verv  many  o?  these,  however,  have 
been  for  a  greater  or  less  number  oi  years  highly  useful  teachers  of 
schools;  a  goodly  number  are  preacners  of  the  Gospel  in  different 
denominations.  One  of  them,  a  Methodist,  who  left  College  at  the 
close  of  his  Freshman  year,  went  directly  into  the  itinerating  system  of 
that  denomination.  He  rose  very  speedily  to  marked  distinction,  and 
though  his  labors  soon  ended  by  what  seemed  to  us  an  untimely  death, 
he  left  behind  him  a  pathway  of  light  which  will  lead  many  of  his 
brethren  onwards  to  higher  attainments,  both  in  knowledge  and  piety. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  truly  enlarged  and  evangelical  spirit. 

The  information  which  I  have  thus  given,  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
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factoiy,  as  all  attempts  to  represent  the  influence  of  God's  trath,  and 
the  agencies  of  his  Spirit  by  fibres,  must  be.  The  religious  history 
of  this  College,  to  be  known  and  appreciated,  must  have  been  seen  and 
felt  It  is  recorded  on  high,  and  it  is  written  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  Instructors  and  pupils,  and  in  the  religious  condition  of  a  great 
and  growing  state ;  and  written,  it  is  believed,  in  uneffaceable  lines  of 
liffht  It  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conversions  from  sin  to 
^d— of  the  triumphs  of  the  Grospel.  Sometimes  our  sky  has  been 
overcast,  and  the  powers  of  evil  have  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  us. 
But  still  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  us.  He  has  come  again  in  his 
mercy,  dispelled  the  clouds,  and  filled  our  mouths  with  laughter  and 
our  tongues  with  singing.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  present  religious 
state  of  the  Institution,  is  more  sound  and  more  prosperous,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history." 

Marietta  College. — ^This  Institution  was  founded  in 
1833,  mainly  with  a  vie.w  to  meet  demands  for  competent 
teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  respect  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  Institution,  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  Smith, 
D.  D,,  writes  to  the  Secretary — 

"No  records  have  been  kept  of  the  revivals  which  have  occurred  in 
Marietta  College,  so  that  the  labor  of  collecting  the*  facts  which  would 
be  in  point  to  your  object,  would  be  very  great,  and  the  results  at  best 
imperfect.  I  will  however  give  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  answer  to  your 
questions.  The  number  of  revivals  which  have  occurred  during  the 
history  of  the  College,  is  seven  ;  and  they  have  so  occurred,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  do  class  has  passed  through  College  without  witness- 
ing one  or  more  of  them.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  amongst 
those  who  have  completed  their  College  course,  is  as  nearly  as  I  am 
able  to  remember  from  consulting  the  catalogue,  23 — the  whole  number 
of  graduates  being  nrecisely  100.  The  proportion  converted  of  those 
who  have  been  memoers  of  the  College  or  Scientific  classes,  and  left 
before  the  completion  of  their  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give,  but  pre- 
sume it  to  have  been  quite  as  large.  The  Academy  and  Scientific 
classes  have  always  shared  in  these  revivals,  so  .that  it  would  present 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  power  or'  their  real  effects,  to  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  College  classes.  [According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Linsley,  first  rresident  of  the  College,  from  eight  to  ten  hope- 
ful conversions  occurred  each  year  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
Institution,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.] 

Of  the  100  graduates,  the  number  who  were  hopefully  pionS  upon 
entering  College,  is  60,  leaving  a  remainder  of  17  who  have  left  Col- 
lege without  a  hope  in  Christ.  These  statistics  show  that  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College 
course  and  who  entered  College  impenitent,  leA  it  the  hopeful  friends 
of  the  Redeemer.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  our  mduates  who  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  looking  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
exactness.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  \^  fifty  three. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  first  revival  (which  like  all 
the  rest  affected  simultaneously  both  the  town  and  the  College)  was 
the  conversion  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  only 
three  who  were  not  the  professed  friends  of  Christ  at  the  original  organ- 
ization of  the  Corporation."^ 
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Knox  College. — ^In  the  language  of  one  of  the  Pounders 
of  this  Institution,  "  The  object  which  gave  birth  to  the  enter- 
prise was  that  of  diffusing  over  an  important  region  of  country, 
at  an  early  day,  the  combined  influences  of  education  and  reli- 
gion."   Rev.  Frof.  Gale,  in  a  letter  just  received,  says, 

"  There  are  no  w  in  our  College  proper  52  attending  Members.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  fifty-two  are  Professors  of  Religion — five  of  them  in  the 
Methodist  connection,  one  in  the  Baptist,  and  one  Moravian ;  tl^  rest 
are  members  of  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Churches — ^sixteen 
have  been  graduated  at  this  College  (the  first  in  1846) ;  all  but  one  of 
whom  were  Professors  of  Religion,  and  are  either  preparing  for  ^e 
Ministry  or  engaged  in  teaching;  two  are  members  of  the  Union  Theo-. 
logical  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New- York.  Repeated  RevivaJs  have 
taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the  College.  The  numbv  of 
hopeful  converts  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  can  recollect  rising  of 
fifty  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academical  departments.  I  have  not  kept 
a  list,  but  considerably  more,  I  think,  have  been  the  hopeful  subjects  of 
grace.  The  number  of  voung  men  now  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment is  seventy-five.  About  one-third  of  these  are  Professors  of  Reli- 
gion, ajid  rising  of  that  number  preparing  for  College." 

Wittenberg  College. — The  end  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished is  thus  defined  in  its  Constitution — '^  The  object  of  this 
Institution  shall  be,  the  proniotion  of  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Science  in  general ;  but  especially  the  education  of  men  of  ap- 
proved piety  and  talents  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church."  The  President,  under  date  of  March  21st,  1848, 
writes — "  Our  winter  session  has  been  signalized  by  a  precious 
revival  of  religion.  Eight  of  our  Students  have  professed  conver- 
sion to  God,  and  after  a  course  of  Religious  Instruction  continu- 
ing two  months,  made  a  profession  of  Christ  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  our  session,  the  12th  of  March.  They  are  all  intellectually 
and  morally  promising  youths ;  and  it  was  a  deeply  solemn 
scene  to  see  them  surround  the  table  of  the  Lord.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  there  was  not  a  single  room  in  the  College  in  which 
morning  anji  evening  devotions  were  not  held." 

In  the  proceedingsof  the  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  United  States,  just 
published,  it  is  said — 

"  Wittenberg  College,  which  this  Synod  aids  in  supporting,  has  now 
been  in  operation  two  years  and  a  half.  The  Lord  has  graciously 
smiled  upon  Uiis  important  enterprise,  and  signally  blessed  the  efforts 
of  Its  friends  from  its  incipiency  to  the  present  time.  It  is  in  favor  with 
the  citizens  of  Sprin^eld,  where  it  is  located,  and  popular  throughout 
the  Churches  of  the  State.  The  number  of  Students  connected  with  it 
during  the  last  term  was  108." 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  fifty-one  Candidates  for  the 
Ministry  connected  with  the  Institution,  fifteen  of  whom  are 
pursuing  theological  studies. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary.  —  From  the  last  Tri- 
ennial Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  it  appears  that  since 
the  Seminary  went  into  operation,  as  a  Theological  School, 
in  1834,  about  300  young  men  have  been  there  educated 
for  the  Gospel  Ministiy.  The  great  majority  of  these,  as 
we  might  justly  expect,  have  selected  the  West  as  their 
field  of  labor,  especially  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  But  they  have  literally  gone  into  all  the  earth  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Of  those  whose  fields  of 
labor  have  been  known  to  the  faculty,  there  have  been  settled 
in  Ohio  66,  Illinois  29,  Indiana  23,  Massachusetts  9,  New- 
York  8,  Missouri  7,  Michigan  5,  Kentucky  4,  Mississippi  3, 
Iowa  3,  Wisconsin  3,  Maine  2,  New  Hampshire  2,  New  Jersey 
2,  Pennsylvania  2,  Maryland  2,  Alabama  2,  Connecticut  1, 
Tennessee  1,  North  Carolina  1,  Oregon  1,  Texas  1,  Sioux 
Country  1,  Canada  1,  Africa  3,  Sandwich  Islands  2,  Hindostan 
2,  Persia  2,  China  1,  Palestine  1,  Siam  1,  Ceylon  1,  Jamaica  1. 
And  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  faculty  took  pains  to  collect  statistics  of 
the  results  of  labor,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  ten  years,  not 
less  than  2500  souls  had  been  gathered  into  the  Churches  by 
means  of  those  who  had  gone  ftom  the  Seminary. 

Professor  D.  H.  Allen  writes : — 

"  In  respect  to  religious  history,  I  think  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  four 
years,  we  have  enjoyed  special  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  Seminary,  might  be  worthy  of  notice.  As  our  Students 
are  all  pious,  or  professedly  so.  a  Revival  here  cannot  be  expected  to 
manifest  ail  the  scenes  of  interest  that  attend  Revivals  elsewhere; 
still  they  have  been  trul^  Revivals  (for  where  can  religion  be  re-vived 
except  where  it  has  existed),  and  very  precious  Revivals  have  they 
been  too,  resulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  holy  living  and  devotion  to 
Christ  than  is  usual  among  the  Candidates  for  the  Ministry." 

These  are  precious  records  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  form  a  most  convincing  and  cheering  answer 
td  the  inquiry  instituted  above,  viz.  "  What  relations  does  this 
Society  sustain  to  the  work  of  providing  the  West  with  an  in- 
telligent and  godly  Ministry  ?" 

Frequency  op  Revivals. 

The  frequency  of  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges  which 
are  under  Christian  influence,  forms  a  most  interesting  feature 
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in  the  history  of  such  Institutions.  Prom  the  above  sketches 
it  appears  that  six  Revivals  have  occurred  in  Iltinois  College 
since  1830,  seven  in  Wabash  College  since  1832,  seven  in  Ma- 
rietta College  since  1833,  and  ''repeated  revivals"  in  Knox 
College  since  1841 — i.  e.,  since  the  period  at  which  they  were 
respectively  founded.  A  similair  frequency  of  revivals  cha- 
racterizes the  history  of  Eastern  Colleges.  In  the  space  of  26 
years,  ending  in  1837,  thirteen  special  revivals  occurred  in 
Y  ale  College,  besides  several  seasons  of  more  than  usual  reli- 
gious interest.  Middlebury  College,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  was  blessed  with  ten  revivals,  some  of  them  of  great 
power.  In  Amherst  College  five  Revivals  occurred  within  the 
compass  of  twelve  years,  ending  in  1835. 

In  some  important  respects,  truth  reaches  the  minds  of 
young  men  at  College  under  peculiar  advantages. 

"  There  is,"  says  Professor  Haddock,*  "  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  hone  compelled  to  attendance,  so  quick 
to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- . 
ful  triumphs.  The  Sermons  of  President  Dvvight  on  Infidelity 
converted  the  College.  The  Lectures  of  Appleton  found  an 
intelligent  response  in  the  most  juvenile  understanding.  Clear 
logic  and  a  warm  heart  are  never  more  certain  to  be  appre- 
ciated than  by  an  assembly  of  young  men,  too  cultivated  not 
to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still  too  generous  not  to  re- 
fuse their  homage  to  true  goodness. 

•  "We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet 
I  know  of  no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well- 
ordered  seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age 
of  incipient  manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and 
Christian  philosophy.'' 

Importance  op  Revivals  in  Colleges. 

The  importance  of  Revivals  in  such  Institutions  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  "  Every  Student  in  a  College,  of 
respectable  talents  and  acquirements,"  says  a  late  writer,  **  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  at  least  one  thousand  im- 
mortal beings,  to  be  moulded  by  his  opinion  and  example." 
How  great  a  work  then  is  achieved  when  some  leading  spirit 
among  students  is  made  the  subject  of  renewing  grace !  Pre- 
sident Edwards  referred  the  commencement  of  his  life  as  a 

*  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 
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Christian  to  the  latter  •part  of  his  Collie  course  at  Yale.  Dr. 
Dwight  joined  the  College  Church  while  a.Tutor  in  that  Insti- 
tution. Evarts  also,  and  Cornelius,  and  Nevins,  are  numbered 
among  its  converts.  So  also  of  the  living.  ^^  Not  a  few  of 
the  best  scholars  and  most  eminent  men  of  this  generation 
among  us,"  says  Professor  Haddock,  ^'  trace  back  their  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  spirit  that  animates  their  toils  and  the  sweet 
hope  that  brightens  life,  even  as  it  hastens  to  its  decline,  to 
some  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  among  the  groves  and  by 
the  altars  of  their  Alma  Mater." 

Conclusion. 

What  better  work,  then,  can  we  do  for  the  Church,  for  our 
country,  and  the  world,  for  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  for 
coming  ages,  than  to  aid  in  establishing  here  and  there  over 
the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West,  seats  of  science  under 
Christian  influence,  where  the  sons  of  the  West  may  be  ga- 
thered, the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  called  down,  intellect  and 
learning  consecrated,  and  laborers  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the 
BOUNDLESS  HARVEST  !  .  Whou  Oppressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  work,  some  relief  is  brought  to  the  mind  by  the  fact, 
that  so  far  as  our  Western  boundary  is  concerned,  we  have 
reached  our  final  limit,  unless  another  Continent  should  be 
upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  Pacific.  In  this  directiooi 
therefore,  there  is  no  more  territory  to  be  acquired,  and  here 
the  restless  tide  of  emigration  which  has  so  long  been  flowing 
westward,  finds  an  impassable  barrier.  Tbe  outlines  of  the 
vast  picture  are  drawn,  and  it  is  for  U9,  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  fill  it  up.  Shall  it  be  covered  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  or  made  radiant  throughout  with  light 

AND   BEAUTY? 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretdry. 
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KECBIVED  SINCE  THE  LAST  REPORT. 


AWagUm.Mum $56  00 

Aofiuta,  H.Y 1300 

AMdatm,  Mut.,  Cbapel  Goof.,  $35  00 
Sooth  Ck.,         79  03 

07« 

Aihbj.MaH 44  35 

Adifield,     " 16  80 

AiBMbiinr,  "  to  ooMtitDt*  Rev.  Juam 

Moidoogb  a  LifoMwnber 40  00 

AowoTtb,  nT  H.,  Ill  Cong.  Cb.,to  oon- 
stitiite  Rev.  Edwin  8.  Wrkbt,  M n. 
Eiib«r  Howaid  nd  Samuel  Finlejr, 
L.  Menib«n««  •••.....••••  •••••••      00  50 

Athol,  Ma«..  Dea.  Aw  Hill,  to  oonrti- 
tato  bionclf  L.  M.,  30,  otben  13  75     43  75 

Bloomfidd.  N.  J 37  00 

BrooUyii,  N.  Y.,  lit  Pmb.  Cfa.,  $160  03 
..'        "    '3d    "       "       77  50 

— ^—    947  43 

Bristol  Ct 51  56 

Brooklya,  U 36  95 

Brackpoit,  N.  Y 85  00 

BostoB.  Man. : 

Mt-VamoaOh $339  39 

Ceatral         "  811  00 

OldSoatb    " 157  50 

FarkSL       "  85  OO 

BowdoinSL*' >  85  00 

PiaaSt.        ♦' 57  T9 

SakmSt.     «'  174  00 

MiMellaneoiii : 
Hob.  Wm.    Applttoa,  to 
eoBstitata      blmMlf    a 

L.  M 90  00 

A.  KianDaa  85;  J.  Fiald 
9S;F.Jonai  10:  T.  D. 
aainwj  10;  E.WlBa- 
kar  10 ;  W.  P.  Barnard 
3;  W.  R.  Spear,  5;  S, 

TUboa,3;oadi,l; 09  00 

194454 

BailUo,N.Y.,8i]idiTid«a]i 7  00 

Bedfoid,N.H 9(7  18 

Chioopae  Falb,  Man 14  50 

CaldweJl.N.  J 5  75 

Coaeord,  K.  H..  Ut  Cong.  Cb.,  $85  00 
4th     "      "       10  00 

3500 

Coniniraie,  a 8114 

Cambrid|[eport,  Man. : 

R«T.  Mr.  LoToioy's  Ch. $59  50 

"      ••      Steam'i     ••  ....  60  00 

10950 

CbaitetowB,  Maia.,  Wlatbiop  Ch 89  00 

CaaiarbBiT,  Ct 4  00 

CaaftMdfa,  Maia..  Boa  Joel  Paikar. ...      10  00 
ComiiM*.  H.,  MiM  Elixa  WeUmaa,  to 


ooartitata  J.  W.  Walhnaa  a  L.  M. . .     30  60 

Cloobertar,  Ct 33  90 

CabotTiUa.  MaM 87  00 

ClaitooB,N.  Y 4  50 

Chatham,  N.  B.,  Goaf .  Ch 5  $1 

Cammtivtoa,    Mam $8  50 

*'  VUiaue,        ••    88  70 

'*  BabbanUviUa '*   8  66 

3086 

Chaitar,  N.  H.,  fit  Cong.  Cb.,  to  ooa- 

ititntaBev.L.  AnnsbyaL.M 35  90 

Derby.  Ct 35  00 

Deep  River,  Ct.,  to  oonititata  Rar.  F. 

W.  Chapman  a  L.  M 36  86 

Daahnry,  Ct. ,  lit  Coag.  Ch.  and  Sodecy ,      41  70 

DaaieliOBvile,  Ct 3» 

Dadley,Mam 8806 

DaBTon,  North  Man 100  00 

DaBTan,  SoQth    **   a  Lady 3  OO 

Dover,  N.  H. : 
To  ooneOtBla  Rot.   Hoawr 

BanowtaL.M $38  00 

Ochar  •obMiiptioni J8  00 

■ .  I.  -..I     56  00 

EB6eld,Ct 34  98 

BBliaid,  Man.,  Ealield  BeBovoleat  So- 

oiaty 10010 

Nez,  CC: 

To  conititala  Rev.  Jdwph  D. 

BnllaL.M $45  17 

la  part  to  oooititata  John  H. 
Cbamplia  a  L.  M.,  by  hii 

ir.....\T. 15  60 

la  pait  to  ooaititnta  Cbai.C. 
ChanpliB  a  L.  M.,  by  bii 
motbor 10  00 

70  17 

Exeter,  N.  H. : 

lit  Charch $11  18 

8dCharoh *. 1100 

99  19 

East  Hampton,  Mam. : 

Hon.  8am*l  Willifton $100  00 

Other  labicriptions 18  10 

118  K) 

Bait  Bridgewater,  Mam. 7  00 

ElUngtoa.Ct 19  15 

FallRWar.  Maw.,  Central  Cong.  Ch.. .      85  00 
Franomtown,  N.  H. : 

To    oonctknta    B*w.    Jona. 

MoQaea  L.  M $38  50     . 

Other  oontribnlions 8  50 

4100 

FanBiagton,a 69  00 

Fitehbnig,  Mam. : 

To  ooDititBte  Rev.  E.  W.  Bnllavd, 
Mm.  H.  N.  Ballaid,  and  Dea.  A.  . 
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Fmren.  L.  Bfmttbtn,  90 ;   oUmt 

donation*.  21  08 lUOS 

FHzwUHam.  N.  H.  : 
Toeonitttate  R«t.  A.  Jenkini  L.M. 
44  27  J  Levi  Towerto  eon.  himnlf 

»L.M.3O0O 74  97 

Fnhon,  N.  Y., 51  00 

Fajetteville.  N.  Y.,  6.  RileT, 5  00 

Fianklin,  N.  H., 18  50 

Gothen.Cu 87  00 

Gnenwich,  Ct.,  1st  Con.  Ch.,       SI  00 
M         »     2d    "     "        8SO0O 

271  00 

Ovdinor.Me.. 10  00 

OiMt  BarrinjElon,  Man.,  to  oonttitnte 

Rot.  J.  W.  Toreor  a  L.  M., 90  00 

Omfton.Man., 7  00 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 35  85 

Hadiey.MaM 81  SO 

Henniker,    N.  H.,  to  oonMitnta  Abal 

ConneraL.  M 33  00 

Bopkinton.  MaM 85  00 

Baitroid,  Ct.,  lit  Cli., 818  00 

North  Ch., 06  18 

314  18 

Haidwiok,  MaM. 6  00 

HaapCon,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  oonttknto 

Bav.E.  D.  EldridgeaL.M 23  37 

Batflald.  Ma«., 35  19 

BiMdaie.  Man., 12  00 

Ipswich,  Ma« 95  50 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Pros.  Ch., 45  07 

Lebanon,  N.  H.,  1st  Con.  Ch..    61  85 

To  oonstitnte   Den.  Bamnel 
Wood,2d,  aL.M 30  00 

01  85 

LoiveU.  Mass.,  Applelon  St  Ch., 83  00 

Lyme,  Ct.,  Con.  Ch., 10  83 

Lee,  Mass 33  38 

Lenox,"     7  00 

Leominster,    "     to  constitute  Rev.  O. 

6.  Habbaid  a  L.  Mif. 54  00 

Lockport,  N.  Y 51  00 

Lonf-Meadowr,  Mass 86  78 

Mason  village.  N.  H.,  8.  Smith 5  00 

Meriden,  N.  H.,  to  constitute  Rev.  A. 

Bianchaid  aL.  M 88  80 

Mfllbary,    Mass.,     1st  Ch......  80  30 

2d    ••     ....  1100 

31  89 

Maaon,  NT.  H.,  to  oonstkote  Jonathan 

Batchelder  a  L.  M.,  by  himself, 3b  00 

Madison.  N.J 18  75 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Rev.  Mr.  Calhonn,        9  00 

Moant-Vernon,  N.  H. 8  46 

Monterey,  Mass.,  a  friend, 1  00 

Marlboro,      "       15  65 

Middieboro.  Ma«. : 

1st  Con.  Ch.,  to  oon.  Rev.  J. 
W.PatnamL.  M 3100 

SdCon.Ch 13  80 

44  80 

Manchester,  N.  H., 58  00 

Monsun,Mass 43  30 

New  Haven.  Ct : 

IstChnroh. 938  00 

North"  Timothy  Bishop   to 
cons,  himself  a  L.M.  30  00 

other  donntionsOl  00 181  00 

Chapel-st  Ch.,  Blihn  Atwater* 
to  oons.  himself  a  L.  M.  80  ; 

other  donations  49  50 79  50 

YaleCollefe w..  108  00 

A.Townaend 2  00 

— — *    548  50 

Norwalk,Ct., 108  09 

North  Braintite,  Mass. 37  50 


New-YotkOty: 
Centra]  Ch.,  J.  C.  BaMwIa  for 
lands  in  Illinois,  sinoe  soM 
and  payable  in  one  and  two 
yean  500  00  ;  other  dona- 
tions 73  05 ^ 573  05 

Bleecker  St  Prae.  Ch., 150 

Meroer-St.Oh 146  58 

Broadway  Tabem.  Con.  Ch.,    49  00 
Bmioerd  Pres.  Gb..,  Chifato- 
pher  R.   Robert,  to   eons. 
UmMlf  a  L.  M.  3000 ;  other 

donations  50  00 80  00 

John  MeComb  5  00 ;  Bdwani 

CrwySSOO. 30  00 

1098  03 

Newark,  N.  J.  : 

1st  Presbyterian  Chnrah, 151  50 

9d  ^*  "      70  00 

3d  "  *•      9896 

Ooatn],  '*      85  01 

344  77 

New  Ipswich,    N.  H.,  to  oon.  Rev. 

Bamnel  Lee  aL.  M.,  48  00  ;  to  con. 
Mra.  DoHey  Everett,  Joseph  Barrett 
and  Eleazer  Brown  L.  Mem^s   90  00    13S  00 

North  WUbraham, '*     1181 

North  Chelmsford,  " 93  00 

Newbnry,  Mass.,  1st  Parish,  to 
eonstitnte  Rev.  L.  Withinf- 

ton,  L.M 58  38 

Bellville  Ch.,  to  ooaeti- 

tnte  Rev.  D.  T  Fiske.  a  L.  M.    36  00 
Mrs.  Mary  Oreenleaf,  to  eon- 
Btitolo  heiMlf  a  L.  M.,    100  00 

194  38 

Newbnryport,  Mass. : 

North  Ch..  a  ftiend.  to  oon. 
John  Oraat,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, a  L.  M 30  00 

To  eonstitnte  Capt   Naih'l 

Smith,  a  L.  M 30  00 

Other  snbacriptions, 18  00 

Federal  street  Chnrah, IIOO 

8000 

Norwich,  Ct : 

IstChnrch 35  00' 

8d      "      93  00 

Maln-sl  " 15  00 

Greenville" 8  10 

151  10 

Nashua,  N.H., 78  00 

New-London,  Ct,  Itt  Chnroh,    16  00 

2d         *'        90  95 

106  85 

North  Bndgewater,  Mass 48  00 

Northampton,  Mass..  Ist  Ch.,     02  50 

Edwards,  "     7  00 

69  50 

Orange,  N.  J.,  1st  Pieeb.  Ch.,      9»  63 

Sd       »•     "         35  55 

^— —     58  18 

Ogden,  N.Y 88  46 

Portland,  Me.,  Hieb-stieetChareh 50  60 

Pittsfield.  MaseTTladies  of  Rev. 
John  Todd's  Chnrdv  to  con- 
stitute their  Pastor  a  L.  M.,       30  75 
others, 79  S5 

110  00 

Philadelphia.  Pa : 

let  Pres.  Ch.,  Samuel  H.  Pw- 
kins,  David  Lapalev  and 
Henry  J.  WiUiams,  30eaoh, 
to  oons.  themselves  L.  Mem- 
bers, 90  00;  other  donaUoas 
53250 08950 

3d  Pres.  Church 84  50-707  00 
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P»wtaok«t,  E.  I.,  to  eoMftikato  - 

B«T.C.BlodntftL.M SO  00 

Piovldeno0,  R.  1.  : 

Benefloent  Church,  to  oon- 
■thpta  Rot.  J.  P.  Clevoluid, 
D.  D..  a  L.M.  3000;  other 

donaUonsOS  W 195  M 

Riobmond-ttraet  Chareh,....  123  84 
Mn.  JmUm  15 ;  a  lady  15    30  00 

97B88 

Para.MaiL 4  84 

Pomfiot,  CL S5M 

Plymooth,  **  1ft  Con.  Chvioh, 40  00 

Plvtnoath  HoUow,  Ct S3  S5 

Po'kwpno.  N.  Y.,  B.  Wilkinson 40  00 

PaUiam,  N.  U..  to  eon.  Bot  E.  B.  Fos- 
ter, Mn.  C.  P.Foeter,  and  Both  Caller, 

L.  Memben 00  00 

Ridgeltetd.  Ct 47  18 

Royalion,  Ma«.,  Itt  Con.  Ch. 

in  part  to  ooniUtnte  Bev.  N. 

BaMO  aUM S4  60 

Bnfni  Bnllook,  to  conftitote 
himielfaL.  M 30  00 

5460 

RoekTiIle,Ct, 45  78 

AMdng,  Man.,  lit  Con.  Ch.  to  con. 

Boy.  Aaron  Picket  L.  M.  30  ;  Dea. 

Jabez  D.  Parker,  in  mirtto  con.  him- 

wlf  L.  M.  15  ;  Mn.  J.  Parker  in  part 

to  eon.  Bev.  Benjanhi  Parker,  Min. 

to  Bandwioh  Islands,  a  L.  M.  15 ; 

oflwr  donations,  55  50 115  50 

Itoxbnry.  Mass.,  Elliot  Chnioh 74  70 

Behoboth,     '•     15  90 

Boefaester,  N.  T.  : 

Washington-street  Ch. , 55  00 

Briek  Chareh 107  00 

IflHOO 

Bandolph  East,  Mass., 55  00 

West,    "     45  10 

100-10 

Soothasoton,  Maia., 08  05 

Sprinf  field,  Mass.,  1st  Chuch,    16  S5 

•^  "       ad         "        33  50 

40  75 

Somen,  Ct,  to  ooastitafi  Bar.  Joeeph 

VailaL.M : 50  00 

Stamford.  Ct.,  1st.  Con.  Church, 35  00 

StockbridffB,  Man., 33  19 

Storbridce.        "      50  00 

BaadNfieid,       "      10  00 

Boath  Woodstock,  Ct,... 13  35 

Scotland.  •• 10  50 

Bhrafmbary,  Mass., 49  00 

Bovthincton,  Ct., 50  50 

St.  Loott.  Mo.,  W.  S.  Oilman, 10  00 

Sndbnry.  Man., S7  50 

SlatenvUle,  **     15  95 

Sonthboio,    *'     18  44 

Seekonk,      "     6  50 

Sweden.  N.  Y., 2  85 

Sonlh  Reading.  Man. : 
Con.    Church    to    oonstitnte 
BeT.  A.  Emerson  aL.  M.,..    35  50 
Cash, 1000 

4550 

Sonth  Weymoath,  Man .  Con.  Cburoh,      30  00 

Seabraok,  N.  U.,  Con.  Chnioh, 6  00 

Bnffield,  Ct 13  00 

,N.Y 15  00 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  lit  Pm.  Cknrob 70  00 

Taanton,  Man., 6  50 

Tnunansbotg.  N.  Y SO  00 

Uxbridge,  Mass.,  to  con.    Bev.  John 

Oroott,  Wm.  C.  Capion,  and •-> 

L.Meaibon lOl  00 

Upton.  Man 17  50 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 100  00 

We«lBpringfieM,Man 967  87 

Inland  Paridi,  Edward  Smith    35  00 

fl8«7 

Wrentham,  Man.,  tooon.  Bot. 

HoiaoeJainesL.M 4140 

'*       North.    *'    to  oonsti- 
tnte Bot.  Tyler  Thatcher  a 

L.M 30  00 

71  40 

Woreeitor,  Man. : 

Union  Chnioh $44  00 

Ladies  of  the   two  Sewing 

Societies  of  the  Union  Ch..    50  00 
Individnab  in  the  1st  Ch.  and 

the  CalvinfatCh 28  00 

12900 

Woodbury,  Ct : 

North  Chnsoh. f»  13 

Booth  Chwoh 16  03 

45  16 

Wethersfield,  Ct 60  00 

Westfleld.Man 35  00 

Westbrook,  Ct,  to  oonstitoie  Rev.  Wns. 

HydeaL.  M... 30  00 

WestTlIle.  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch 23  25 

Winsted.Ct 31  37 

Winohendon.  Man. . 

1st  Cong.  Ch 913  00 

Cong.  Ch 17  67 

3067 

Watorbory.Ct 103  50 

Woodstock  (Muddy  Brook),  Ct 24  35 

Westminister.  Ct 10  05 

Whtlonville.  Man 21  00 

Watertown,Ct 98  35 

Weymouth,  Man.,  Union   Society  of 

Weymouth  and  Braintree, 20  28 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  1st  Pn*.  Chnreh.. .      54  54 

Williaoutown,  Man., 91  00 

Webster  "    10  08 

Wcstboro,  " 66  88 

WiUiamsbnig,    '"     22  25 

Wbaiely,             '*    9d  Con.  Chnreh...      10  51 
WestemN.Y : 43  00 


Otbbk  Donatioks. 

Springfield,  Man.,  M.  &  C.  Merriara, 

7  copies  WefaMer's  Dictionary 49  00 

Bristol.  Ct.,  Brawster  &  Ingraihain.  in 

Clocks T 15  00 

Waterbnry,   Ct.,  B.  B.   Pritchard,  in 

Buttons :....      12  00 

Bloomlleld,  N.  J.,  J.  C.  Baldwin  in 

Stationery 3  00 

Newburyport,  Maes.,  C.   Whipple,  In 

Books — — 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


AoDRBss  OF  Ret.  Chaalgs  White,  D.  D. 

Ms.  PsBsiDBHT — I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarka  on  the  claims  of  Weatem 
CoUeges  to  th«  fiivorable  coDSideration  and  aid  of  Eastern  patriots,  scholars  and 
Christians. 

The  action  of  these  Colleges  in  behalf  of  a  wund  and  thorough  teholartk^  mt 
the  West  is  one  ground  of  their  claim  upon  Eastern  enconragement. 

In  accomplishing  this  object  their  first  inflaence  is  necessary,  and  Is  felt  in 
removing  existing  formidable  obstacles.  One  of  these  is  a  deep  and  general  preju- 
dice against  literary  training  in  Colleges.  These  seats  of  learning,  as  is  supposed, 
produce  and  continue  those  invidious  distinctions  in  society  already  too  wide  and 
too  numerous.  The  working  classes,  confessedly  a  large  part  of  the  ainew  and 
worth  of  the  community,  are  often  heard  to  allege,  that  Colleges,  besides  elevating 
a  few,  made  by  Heaven  their  equals,  to  lord  it  over  them,  encourage  lazy  idleness 
and  ill  habits.  They  regard  them  like  packages  of  goods  and  boxes  at  store-doom, 
as  great  lounging-places  made  respectable,  as  popular  lures  to  beguile  away  piecioas 
time,  that  ought  to  be  employed  in  the.  sober  duties  of  life.  Othere,  looking  at 
them  in  a  religious  light,  believe  them  formed  to  nourish  sectarianism,  bigotry, 
ezclusiveness ;  to  stereotype  irresistibly  their  own  pacaliaritiea  of  fiith  and  monia 
upon  all  the  unpractised,  unwary  youth  committed  to  their  Jesuitical  mint  This 
prejudice,  standing  directly  opposed  to  almost  the  only  means  of  a  liberal  educHtioii 
existing  in  nascent  communities,  is  deep-rooted  and  widely  difiused. 

Another  obstacle  is  a  settled  impression,  that  instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of 
an  intellectual  course,  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  prejudicial.  Great  numbers 
urgently  insist,  that  Common  Schools  are  the  best  and  only  needed  Colleges  fqr 
republicans.  After  graduating  in  these,  energetic,  independent  minds,  and  none 
others  are  worth  cul  lira  ting  at  all,  will,  as  they  believe,  school  themselves,  and 
school  themselves  well  and  largely  for  any  sphere  wliich  they  may  be  called  to 
move  in.  The  learned  professions,  they  freely  admit,  as  well  as  the  higher  fields 
of  science,  require  mental  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline  far' beyond  what  ctm 
be  furnished  by  these  elementary  seminaries.  But  the  men,  say  they,  who  cannot 
obtain  both  these  by  self-guided  inquiries  and  self-imposed  intellectual  efxereises, 
should  infer  that  Heaven  designs  them  for  some  other  sphere  of  action.  Franklin, 
they  allege,  was  never  drilled  in  a  reeitation-room,  nor  initiated  into  philosophy  by 
blackboard,  diagram  and  lecture,  to  teach  him  how  to  put  the  lightning  into  a 
bottle,  and  play  with  thtmderbolts  as  with  rush-lights.  Bowditch,  they  add,  was 
never  drivA  throagh  Euclid,  and  Conic  Seotions,and  Calculus,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  at  the  point  of  College  authority ;  nor  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  nor 
Clay,  called  by  a  College  bell  from  chapel  to  recitation,  from  recitation  to  chapel, 
from  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Professor  of  Languages,  irom  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  so  successively  through  a  for- 
midable line  of  installed  dignitaries.    Yet,  in  profound  seholarship,  in  a  pure,  claa- 
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ncal,  ipIeDilid  eloquence,  these  edfocooetraoted  men  are  nnrivaUed  end  unequalled. 
Ceaee,  tbey  tell  oe,  cease  crowding  ibe  soil  with  plants  from  the  green-house,  and 
die  rich  teeming  earth  will  send  up  healthy  towering  occupants ;  shut  up  the  Col- 
leges and  deliver  us  from  these  nursed,  protected,  formal,  feeble,  dependent  products, 
and  we  shall  have  men — men  original,  independent,  powerful ! 

A  third  obstacle  to  an  establishment  and  difiusion  at  the  West  of  a  superior 
sabolaiship,  is  a^  prevalent  baste  to  rush  into  the  professions.  It  is  with  vast  dif- 
ficulty that  a  young  man,  intended  for  these  spheres  of  life,  chn  be  induced  to  pur* 
sue  a  course  of  thorough  education.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  excite- 
ment incident  to  society  in  the  process  of  rapid  formation ;  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
growth  and  progress,  where  the  qualified  and  unqualified,  the  superior  and  fnferior, 
seem  to  be  swept  on  together,  ahnost  irrespective  of  personal  exertion ;  in  the 
midst  of  promises  of  immediate  and  brilliant  reward  to  professional  services:  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  in  no  wise  disposed  to  criticise  their  efibrts  severely,  or  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  anything  possessing  a  dashing  vivacity,  fluency,  and  boldness — in 
the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  the  tendency  to  enter  on  professional  life  with 
exceedingly  slender  qualifications,  is  general  and  powerful.  The  scene  presented 
at  the  entrance  of  the  professions  is  like  that  at  a  wharf  before  a  ship  sets  sail. 
The  passengers  must  be  aboard,  come  what  will !  They  pu^  ahead  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  life  or  death.  One  leaves  behind  him  his  trunk,  one  his  pocket-book, 
another  his  stock  oi  sea-stores,  another  his  important  papers,  and  there  ia  not  one 
who  has  not  left  much  behind  him ;  a  few,  in  their  haste  and  rush,  fell  off  the 
plank  into  the  sea,  and  at  much  risk  and  vexation,  covered  with  sea-weed  and 
mud,  are  hauled  on  board.  On  board  !  on  board  at  all  hazards  1  by  plank  or 
by  sea  i  clothed  or  denuded ;  trunk,  papers,  stores,  money,  or  no  trunk,  papers, 
•tores,  money !  on  board,  whatever  else  is  gained  or  lost !  Such  is  the  rush  and 
aeramUe  to  get  into  professional  life.  This  disposition  is  manifest  through  the 
whole  course  of  an  education.  Western  Literary  Institutions  are  mortified  to  see 
themselves  acting  the  part  of  an  up-town  omnibus,  discharging  its  passengers  at 
every  street-comer.  Some  studenis  leave  at  the  preparatory  stage  of  their  course, 
some  fell  ont  just  after  entering  Freshman,  some  at  Sophomore,  some  at  Junior, 
some  at  Senior  standing.  The  excitement,  the  golden  profit,  the  clustering  honors 
of  a  profession  invite,  and  captivate,  and  carry  them  ofif  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
influences. 

The  removal  of  these  prejudicial  impressions  and  tendencies,  as  also  the  etta- 
bliBbment  of  correct  and  liberal  sentiments,  is  the  legitimate  and  capable  duty  of 
Western  Colleges, 

They  are  called  to  diss  base  and  undeceive  the  country  in  req[)ect  to  them 
all.  Elspecially  they  are  to  convince  its  professional  classes  that  those  who  become 
brilliant  and  eminent  without  training,  or  by  a  process  of  self-development  .and 
aelf-inetruction,  are  exceptions,  and  should  not  be  used  as  data  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  proposition.  That  a  general  expectation  of  eminence  and  suc- 
cess, without  culture,  or  by  unguided  culture  at  the  first,  is  as  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous as  it  would  be  fer  every  insect  on  the  land  to  expect  to  be  an  original 
luminary,  because  a  few  animals  are  of  themselves  phosphorescent — for  every  fish 
to  expect  to  be  a  galvanic  battery,  because  some  eels  have  electrical  power — ^for 
every  lamp  of  iron  ore  to  expect  to  be  a  mariner's  compass,  because  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  that  mineral  are  endowed  with  the  magnetic  principle. 

Besides  the  correction  of  prejudices  and  errors,  the  higher  Literary  Institutions 
can  do  much  to  introduce  superior  scholariship  into  the  West,  by  being  themselvea 
good  exemplifications  of  solid  learning,  and  by  sending  abroad  annually  sound 
Bcholsrsinto  (he  midst  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  law  of  matter  or  of  mind  more  invariable,  or  more  powerful,  than 
intellectual  sympathy.  Almost  as  an  instinct  does  mind  respond  to  mind  !  Intel- 
lects, like  the  stars,  are  eloquent,  when  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Thought  intense 
flcuJptures  itself  on  the  forehead,  intelligence  beams  on  the  countenance ;  the  mind's 
great  occupations  and  communions  are  revealed  in  outward  air  and  manner. 
Witnoni  asBaaing  to  be  an  iBstmctor,  every  graceful  intellect  fixnn  our  literary 
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inBlitntions,  will  have,  unconsciously  and  nnfnTited,  clnsten  of  pupil  intellectt 
around  it,  drinking  in  its  light,  worshipping  its  riches  and  its  might.  Moreorer 
cultivated  minds  have  their  voice,  and  whenever  tfaey  speak  there  will  be  listening 
and  learning  minds  to  hear,  to  awake,  to  thrill.  It  is  not  intimated  that  there  can 
be,  in  this  way,  any  sudden  creations  of  superior  scholarship.  Bat  the  various 
private  and  pablic  communications  of  excellent  scholars,  by  conveisations  and 
addresses,  will  have  electrical  efficacy.  Their  intcUcctual  wealth,  their  thirst  for 
truth,  their  reverence  tor  learning,  their  conceptions,  their  power,  breathed  ibrth 
and  manifested  in  a  pure  eloqaence,  will  communicate  spirit,  hope,  and  action 
through  a  wide  realm  of  sasceptible  mind.  This  efiect  will  be  specially  visible  in 
the  learned  professions.  So  long  na  man  is  man,  it  will  occur  inevitably  and  inva- 
riably, that  no  individual  can  take  a  high  intellectual  position  .at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  le gislatare,  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  medical  art,  without  provoking 
the  emulation  of  a  whole  band  of  spirits  about  htm.  Do  we  see  a  powerfn!  advo- 
cate, a  Buccessfal  preacher,  a  profound  jurist,  an  elegant  debater,  or  an  eminent 
physician,  standing  forth  alone  in  his  profession,  all  his  compeers  left  behind  hint 
Feasibly  he  may  continue  to  stand  thus  alone ;  but  if  he  does,  he  must  make  giant 
strides,  forward  and  upward.  A  phalanx  of  aspirants,  climbing  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely up,  will  soot)  plant  their  feet  on  the  same  eminence  which  he  now  occapies. 
Maay  an  individual,  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  has  seen  rash  by  him  ^nd  beyond 
him,  rival  spirits  who  were  waked  and  prompted  solely  by  his  own  brilliancy  and 
success.  This  excitement,  emulation  and  advancement,  reach  down  through  all 
the  ranks  of  educated  men.  When  the  highest  existing  standard  is  raised;  and  the 
best  scholars  become  better,  every  stratum  of  salient  mind  below,  rises  up  succes- 
sively, like  steam  when  the  downward  pressure  is  off.  The  spirit  of  society  in 
this  country  will  allow  of  no  broad  belt  between  its  different  grades.  If  the  large, 
tall  trees  push  higher  their  heads,  the  lesser  and  lower  will  riioot  upward  luxuri- 
antly and  rapidly  after  them.  "The  advancement  of  the  Faculty  of  Colleges  in 
solid  learning,  the  production  by  them  of  proportionally  riper  and  sounder  scholars, 
the  consequent  lii^ng  higher  up  of  numerous  other  minds  abroad  in  the  coantry, 
the  eventual  giving  new  intelligence  and  power  to  the  entire  body  of  literary  and 
professional  men — these  constitute  a  truly  brilliant  series  of  effects ;  they  present 
an  aggregate  accomplishment  of  snrpassing  importance.  The  position  of  Colleges, 
as  capable  of  being  the  original  sources  of  such  successive  intellectual  illumina- 
tions, is  truly  a  proud  one.  They  beam  up  their  light :  it  is  kindled  and  rekindled 
like  signal  fires  on  the  hill-tops,  until  it  shines  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land  I 
Accomplished  minds,  the  production  of  seminaries  of  learning,  are  to  the  country 
ci  glory,  real  and  permanent.  No  present  clouds,  no  passage  of  centuries,  can 
hide  or  obscure  them. 

II.  Another  service  of  which  Western  Colleges  are  eminently  capable,  is  an 
important  and  useful  action  on  Common  Schools. 

Their  first  effect  in  favor  of  these  juvenile  institutions,  is  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciation and  desire  of  education  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  Negligence 
and  indifference  in  respect  to  all  intellectual  cultivation,  are  inevitably  incident  to 
new  settlements.  The  first  business  of  the  Western  emigrant  is  to  protect  himself 
frjom  the  elements,  and  obtain  daily  food  of  the  coarsest  materials.  Neither  a 
school,  nor  a  school-house  will  be  thought  of,  till  the  demands  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  delayed,  are  satisfied.  The  population  for  many  years  is  sparse,  making 
schools  inconvenient.  Owing  to  the  equality  and  simple  habits  of  pioneer  life,  and 
the  few  requisitions  made  for  educated  mind,  the  disadvantages  of  being  destitute  * 
of  a  Common  School  training,  are  but  little  felt.  These  causes,  operating  together, 
produce  in  new  countries  a  great  and  general  apathy  in  respect  to  early  education. 
So  long  as  this  indifference  remains,  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools  will  be  feeble  and 
nearly  fruitless.  There  might  exist  ample  funds,  competent  instructora,  required 
and  superior  books;  but  if  primary  education  be  not  valued  and  desired,  these 
advantages  will  be  like  lacillties  for  farming  and  manufacturing,  where  there  nxt 
none  desirous  to  engage  in  these  employments ;  or  like  a  noble  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, rigged  and  manned,  where  inen  wish  neither  ihvight  Hot  paMSfe.    Indiffer- 
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ence  it  a  dry  rot,  m  palsf.  Until  this  is  taken  away,  every  moTement  in  favor  of 
edoeation  is  a  useless  agitation  in  a  valley  of  death :  changes  are  no  improve'^ 
ments :  it  isjiU  dry  bones  and  inanimation  still.  It  is  indispensable,  that  a  strong 
edncationol  feeling,  as  a  life,  as  a  passion,  as  a  stirring  impulse,  pervade  the  com- 
munity.  Mental  culture  must  be  a  fiimily  ambition,  a  neighborhood  pride,  a  uni- 
versal emulation.  It  must  become  a  habit,  an  expectation,  a  pre-reqnisite  element 
of  social  organization.  Colleges  can  greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  this  state 
of  things.  If  the  spirit  of  education  linger  at  all  among  the  people,  they  can  evolve, 
hn,  instruct  it.  If  it  be  wanting,  they  can  create  it.  A  part  of  their  power  is 
exerted  on  the  simple  principle  of  that  commendable  rivalry,  alluded  to.  Unreached 
eminences,  unattained  advantages,  are  instantly  valued  and  desired,  on  being 
laid  out  fairly  before  the  general  mind.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest  impulse  of 
man,  from  infancy  upward,  to  push  himself  into  all  the  visible  places  which  are 
above  him,  especially  into  all  the  places  where  be  sees  others  in  actual  possession 
of  superiority  and  importance.  The  grand  vocation  of  Colleges,  as  before  stated, 
is  to  plant  over  the  face  of  society,  men  of  developed,  refined,  enriched,  influential 
nindiB.  There  will  be  around  each  of  these,  not  the  aspirations  and  tug  of  colleagues 
and  rivals  only,  but  an  awaking,  a  struggle,  a  resurrection  of  the  general  mind.  A 
zeal,  a  hope,  a  stem  unfaltering  purpose  will  be  kindled,  which  nothing  can  resist. 
In  the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughtere,  simultaneously  is  whispered  the 
inquiry :  Is  ignorance  all  that  lies  between  us  and  possessions,  prerogatives,  dis- 
tinctions? Bridged  shall  be  the  chasm!  Is  it  true,  positively,  Uiat  education  can 
condu<^t  and  advance  us  to  them  all  1  No  longer  dwell  we  and  our  families  here, 
linked  to  these  inferiorities,  crushed  under  this  intellectual  poverty.  Up !  out  of 
this  plaee !  Up,  we  all !  Build  school-houses,  plant  schools,  call  schoolmasters, 
fwniah  books,  gather  the  children,  inspire  the  youth  !  evolve,  uplift  the  population ! 

A  niore  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the  educated,  whom  the  Colleges  are  - 
able  to  plant  among  the  people,  is  exerted  by  their  private  suggestions ;  by  their 
efibrts  through  the  press ;  by  their  public  lectures.  In  these  methods  they  may 
communicate  a  mass  of  needed  information,  present  an  array  of  powerful  motives, 
an  accumulation  of  fervid,  eloquent  appeals,  which  shall  produce,  in  a  single  year, 
more  spirit,  action,  and  accomplishment  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  than  a 
qoarter  of  a  century  would  have  witnessed  in  the  absence  of  these  exertions.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  such  influences  to  bear  on  the  community,  in  order  to  success 
and  thrift  in  primary  education,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  hct 
that  a  negative  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  positive,  a  nonentity  with  an  entity.  As  there 
is  no  element  of  life,  action,  or  improvement  in  a  negative,  in  a  non-existence ; 
nothing  in  a  shadow  to  change  itself  to  substance,  in  a  vacuum  to  fill  itself  with 
natter,  in  darkness  to  turn  itself  to  light,  if  there  ever  be  substance,  matter,  light, 
where  none  existed  before,  they  must  be  introduced  from  exterior  places,  and  by 
means  of  exterior  power.  If  schools,  juvenile  instraction,  study,  mental  culture, 
ever  fill  and  bless,  to  a  needed  extent,  the  regions  where  they  are  wanting  now, 
influence  from  abroad  must  be  largely  and  energetically  employed.  Of  our  present  • 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  more  than  half  a  million 
above  the  age  of  twenty  cannot  read  and  write.  One  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, as  is  supposed,  between  five  and  twenty,  now  attend  no  school,  and  are  likely 
therefore  to  grow  np  unable  to  read  and  write.  Then  there  are  three  millions  more 
whose  education  is  exceedingly  slender.  These  facts  show  a  melancholy  extent  of 
negation,  a  wide  waste  of  destitution  and  lethargy.  How  shall  it  be  all  occupied 
with  the  facilities  of  primary  education  1  How  ^allitbe  all  animated  with  incipi- 
ent intellectual  life  and  culmre  1  It  is  to  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the 
ministries  of  educated,  large-minded  men  from  the  higher  institutions.  Through 
all  this  blank  desolation,  they  must  stir  up  or  create  a  high  estimation,  an  ardent, 
genenl,  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  education,  and  then  arouse  and  direct  a  strong 
and  permanent  movement  to  people  it  with  school-houses,  to  introduce  to  it  com- 
petent instruction,  to  enrich  it  all  over  with  cultivated  mind ! 

Colleges  are  capable  of  a  more  direct  and  immediate  beneficial  influence,  still, 
CO  Common  S<dioolB.    I  refer  to  that  which  can  be  exerted  to  Improve  the  eharac- 
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ter  of  their  boolM  and  of  thtir  iiwlroetion.  Whatever  may  be  tme  of  the  aetioa 
of  Colleges,  in  these  retpecte,  in  older  aectiohs  of  the  covntry,  at  the  Wcet,  their 
aid  ia  invaluable.  Aa  the  amoiint  of  accompUabment,  in  all  nniseriea.  of  inatroe- 
tion,'will  ever  depend  upon  the  qnalification  of  their  teachera,  whatever  improve^ 
ment  may  be  effected  in  the  inteUectaal  gtiidea  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
West,  will  be  a  radical  and  eaaential  aervice.  Thoaaande  are  naw  employed  aa 
inatnicton,  especially  in  the  new  portions  of  the  country,  with  anch  meagre 
acquirements,  a  statement  of  them  would  hardly  be  credited.  Great  sums  are  annu- 
ally expended,  waited,  more  than  watted,  for  inatmction,  which,  throu|^  incom- 
petency, ia  never  attempted  to  be  given  at  all ;  for  useleas,  inefiicioit  teaching,  not 
deaerving  the  name  of  instruction :  for  erroneoua  inculcatioo,  requiring  a  reverse 
process,  and  occupying  more  time  in  the  unlearning,  than  in  the  acquiring.  The 
Colleges  can  perform  a  truly  imporunt  labar  for  these  wronged  communities,  by 
sending  to  their  sehoola  men  qualified  to  give  able  and  right  instruction.  One  hoa- 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  teachers  of  this  description  are  needed  in  the  Weat- 
em  Valley. 

These  institutions  have  another  valuable  service  to  perform  in  relation  to  hooka 
for  the  achoola  of  the  country.  Few  worka  of  any  description  are  fonnd  in  new 
aettlements.  Of  elementary  onea  for  schools,  there  is  often  not  one  fourth  part  of 
a  competent  supply.  Not  unfrequently,  a  nnmeroua  fomily  of  children  preaent 
themselves  to  their  teacher,  with  but  one  or  two  text -books  for  all  their  studies,  and 
for  all  the  different  stages  of  their  advancement.  In  many  inataneea  the  chaiacttr 
and  variety  of  the  tieatisea  famished,  are  atill  more  unfortunate  than  the  deficiency. 
Those  used  even  now,  in  portionaof  the  Weat,  are  nearly  aa  heterogeneoua  and  ill 
adapted  aa  could  well  be  collected  together.  Straggling  copiea  of  almoat  every 
edition  of  almoat  every  school-book,  published  within  the  last  forty  yean,  including 
chanoe  vohimes  of  hymns,  tales,  biography,  history  and  theology,  are  frequently 
seen  coming  into  a  school  at  its  opening,  Uke  the  animals  of  every  sort  into  Noah'a 
Ark.  However  capable  and  indefoti^le  the  teachers,  however  auaoeptible  and 
industrious  the  scholars,  improvement  with  anch  helps  will  be  exceedingly  embar* 
rassed  and  alow.  This  atate  of  things  ii  not  owing  to  any  dearth  of  auitable  worka 
in  the  depositories  of  the  book -publishers.  Their  rooms  are  crowded  and  groan- 
ing with  productions  so  able,  ao  ekiilfuUy  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  there  seems,  at  first  view,  scarcely  any  thing  left  for  deare  or 
improvement.  The  reading  books,  particularly  thoae  for  more  advanced  pupils, 
are  collections  of  the  finest  specimens  of  vniting  to.  be  found  in  our  language.  Hew 
akall  theae  invaluable  elementary  lessons  for  childhood,  so  adapted  and  perfect  aa 
to  became  almoat  teit-book  and  teacher,  aa  alao  the  higher  grade  c»f  treatiaes,  foil 
of  purity  of  aentiment,  grace  of  style,  wealth  of  thought ;  how  shall  these  guides 
and  modela  be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the  bookseUers,  and  be  introdneed  into 
all  the  school-houses  of  the  land  ?  The  simple  reply  of  the  pc^tioal  eoonomiat  is* 
create  a  demand  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  in  a  single  month !  Bat  how  shall 
the  demand  be  created]  By  the  Colleges.  The  taste  and  edueatUm  and  Utermty 
euterpriae,  produced  and  diffused  over  4he  conntry  by  these  instimtions,  oonstitata 
the  most  appropriate  and  powerfol  agency  for  this  purpose,  which  is  capable  of  being 
deviaed.  That  agency  hiaa  already  acted  largely  and  efficiently  in  thia  direction. 
It  ia  still  effecting  the  most  important  changea.  It  is  hereafter  to  work  still  wider 
.and  iiappier  results.  This  one  service  of  placing  superior  text-books  in  the  handa 
of  all,  is  capable  of  doubling,  perhaps  quadrupling  the  effectiveneaa  and  the  good 
to  be  looked  for  ficom  the  primary  education  of  Uie  MissLsBippi  Valley.  In  its 
accomplishment,  the  influence  and  aid  contributed  by  Weatem  Colleges  will  make 
them  remembered  aa  benefoctors  of  their  country.  The  importance  and  value  of 
this  labor,  every  intelligent  citizen  will  perceive  alrnoat  as  an  unhesitating  inmiiion. 
To  expect  satiafoetory  improvement  withont  proper  hooka,  is  to  expect  an  aaoent  to 
heights  without  intermediate  footholda.  Even  the  angels  in  Jacob'a  vision,  had  a 
*'  ladder"  on  which  they  reached  the  akiee. 

Collegea  have  ever  guided,  guarded,  inspirited,  invigorated  Common  Sehoola. 
They  are  the  nahwal  patrona  aiid  inatructors  of  thenit  hecanae  theae  juvenile  nnr- 
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ieriefl  an  tke  somen  of  their  own  life  and  growth,  just  at  dm  mother  atoric  is  the 
natural  nooriaher  of  the  yonng  brood,  because  they  are  afterwards  to  bear  herself 
abroad  opon  their  wkigB. 

I  like  howeyer  another  figure  better — I  prefer  to  think  of  the  College  and  the 
common  school  as  those  double  suns  which  astronomers  tell  us  revolve  about  each 
other  with  mutual  illuminations,  and,  as  copartners,  constitute  a  common  centre  of 
light  and  heat  for  their  common  retinue  of  worlds.  The  higher  and  lower  institu- 
tions exchange  freely  with  each  other  advantages  and  influences,  by  which  both 
are  improved,  and  then  unite  in  throwing  blessings  more  munificently  abroad  upon 
the  community.  Neither  of  them  can  be  spared  without  disturbing  an  important 
harmony  of  influences  in  society,  nor  without  withdrawing  a  large  portion  of  its 
elevating  and  conservative  forces. 

Excluding  Territories,  we  have  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  lying  in  the  Mis- 
aissippi  Valley,  one  College  for  every  22,000  square  miles.  This  is  the  same  ratio 
as  would  be  one  College  for  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Within  the  same  States,  there  is  room  for  276,000  school  districts,  of  four  square 
miles  each.  In  these  districts,  there  are  already  two  millions  of  children,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15.  I  love  to  think  of  Western  Colleges  as  standing  among  these 
276,000  districts,  and  these  two  millions  of  children,  with  their  best  energies  and 
wisdom  employed  to  furnish  them,  as  they  shall  need,  with  excellent  teachers  and 
teaching,  and  with  all  other  desirable  aids  and  encouragements.  I  love  to  think  of 
them  as  receiving  largely  in  turn  from  an  instructed  population,  supplies,  supports, 
and  blessings.  Common  schools  no  doubt  will  prosper  and  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  these  central  Institutions,  much  as  satellites  wax  and 
shine  with  every  new  brilliancy  which  is  kindled  upon  the  face  of  their  parent  orbs. 

III.  But  the  grand  duty  and  accomplishment  of  Western  Colleges  is  the  intro- 
dnction  of  Christianity  into  Western  civilization. 

You  will  scarcely  permit  me  to  occupy  you  with  remarks  upon  a  truth  so  ap- 
parent, and  so  readily  admitted,  as  the  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  best 
Civilization. 

Con&ssedly,  society  vfithout  this  great  pover,  however  improved  by  other 
agencies,  will  present  itself  with  many  and  essential  deficiences.  In  the  absence 
of  Christianity,  the  arte,  though  possessed  of  merit,  virill  have  a  tendency  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  taste  more  than  to  the  substantial  utilities  of  life.  Literature, 
also,  without  this  salt,  while  confessedly  possessed  of  elegance,  copiousness  and 
power,  betrays  a  similar  tendency,  and  is  ever  verging  to  the  specious  rather  than 
the  soUd,  the  imaginative  rather  than  the  real,  the  amusing  rather  than  the  instruc- 
tive. Social  refinement,  without  the  infusion  of  Christianity,  produces  dignity  and 
polish  of  demeanor  upon  the  outside  of  society,  but  leaves  underneath,  in  the  afiec- 
tions,  much  roughness,  much  insincerity.  Its  courtesies  are  rather  chivalries  than 
Jdndnesees ;  its  professions  rather  formalities  than  emanations  of  the  heart.  Its 
modes  of  life  have  more  expensiveness  than  elegance,  more  gorgeoosness  than 
taste.  A  Civilization  without  Christianity,  nourishes  ambition  more  than  noble 
eminence;  grandeur  more  than  greatness,  glory  more  than  virtue.  It  is  a  cold  cul- 
ture and  ministration  round  about  society,  rather  than  a  warmth  and  a  life  in  its 
heart.  In  times  of  perfect  tranquillity  its  defects  do  not  appear.  But  when  public 
passion  is  stirred ;  when  ambitious  spirits  are  waked  ;  when  corruption  breaks  oat 
into  power ;  when  revolution  and  anarchy  disgorge  the  rottenness  festering  in  the  vi- 
tals of  society ;  when  every  man  becomes  an  Isbmaelite,  and  arrows,  firebrands  and 
death  fly  thick,  then  this  Civilization  is  perfectly  impotent.  It  is  a  dim,  strug- 
gling star-li^t  upon  deep-voloihed  darkness :  it  is  a  tiny  infant  pressure  upon  the 
heaving  of  an  earthquake  ;  it  is  a  night-dew  upon  the  vast  fiery  issues  of  a  crater. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  defect  and  inefficiency  of  Civilization  without  reli- 
gion, that  it  should  assume  a  form  so  brilliant  as  to  evolve  the  most  illustrious  phi- 
losophers, orators  and  generals,  also  to  give  name  to  two  of  the  most  remarkable  ages 
of  the  world,  and  yet  permit  both,  two  centuries  after  their  elevation,  to  sink  into 
the  lowest  barbarism  and  darkness,  and  thus  pass  wholly  away  from  the  fiice  of  . 
the  world. 


In  order  to  (iischarge  tkis  obligttioD  in  respect  to  tfaa  infanon  of  CfaiMiiaiiity  iotm 
Western  Civilization,  Western  Collegea,  without  squeamisbneas,  eonoeabnent  or 
fear,  are  avowed  and  known  to  be  places  for  the  diligent  inankation  of  ajariiaal 
Christianity,  aa  well  aa  the  truths  of  aeienoe  and  the  graces  of  literatnre.  They 
would  not  and  do  not  attempt  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  down  from  her  grand, 
large  designs,  from  her  free,  broad  movements  in  her  own  native  fields  no  nar* 
rower  than  the  oniveise,  and  compel  her  to  move  and  speak  as  dictated,  to  contract 
ahd  torture  her  glorious  form  into  any  iron  frame.  But  they  seek  to  make  her 
great  principles  and  proclamations,  her  doctrines  and  izyuncUons,  evolving  God, 
redemption,  probation,  eternity,  human  dutiea,  human  interesia,  human  destinies 
— '-to  make  these,  moat  conadentioualy,  an  elemental  part  of  CoUegiaie  inatinc- 
tion  ;  to  lay  them  down  as  monitory  lessons  before  the  heart  of  every  student; 
to  keep  them  vivid  and  present  around  his  conscience ;  to  interweave  them  into 
a  daily  influence  upon  his  life. 

The  agpency  of  Weatem  Colleges  in  the  great  work  of  incorporating  Cfaria- 
tianity  into  Western  Civilization,  will  be  very  efficiently  exerted  by  means  of  the 
men  whom  they  educate.  These  Institutions  being  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as 
t\ity  must  be,  seats  of  pure  religion  aa  well  aa  of  aound  learning,,  a  large  portion  of 
their  atudenta  will  carry  out  with  them  into  society,  the  holy  and  conservative  infin- 
eneas  of  Christianity.  Some  of  their  alumni  will,  from  lack  of  talenta  and  enter- 
prise, sink  into  inaignificance.  Moat  of  them,  however,  will  occupy  high  places. 
On  these  positions,  religion,  embodied  in  their  character,  will  diaseminate  aacied 
infoaiona  through  large  oommunitiea,  and  at  the  same  time,  accordingly  to  ita  own 
nature,  grow  rich  by  giving^  acquire  weight  by  diflbaion,  accumulate  life  by  com*- 
municating  vitality.  Who  therefore  shall  set  metes  and  boundato  their  moral  effi- 
ciency 1  No  more  can  good  men  from  the  Colleges  be  planted  on  the  elevatiooa  of 
the  community,  without  insinuating  through  it  the  most  bland,  and  melioratiBg 
iaflaences,  than  suns  can  be  aet  up  in  the  heavens,  without  radiating  warmth  and 
life  into  the  chiliad  vegetation  outspread  underneath  them. 

Mark  their  influence,  should  they  enter  the  legal  profession.  Gentlemen  of  the 
bar  form  a  habit  of  patient  research,  arrive  at  a  rare  power  of  aifting  truth  oat  from 
fallacies,  of  discerning  character,  of  understanding  human  rights.  They  become 
conservatives  in  society,  and  resist  the  recklessneea  of  ignorant  innovation,  the 
confidence  of  partial  experiment,  the  eflrontery  of  unauthorised  dogmae.  No  claas 
of  men  are  so  identified  with  the  public  interests ;  their  positiona  and  opinions 
and  political  doctrines  and  political  policy  are  almost  OFBCoIar. 

By  the  edacation  of  religious  physicians,. Western  Literary  Institutions  ssenrs 
still  other  allies  in  the  work  of  perfecting  a  Christian  Civilization.  The  man,  who  has 
received  the  antidote  of  a  physical  disease  from  his  medical  adviaer,  can  aearoely 
refuse  to  reapond  to  his  representations  of  the  grand  in&Uible  remedy,  provided  by 
divine  mercy  for  deep  moral  leprosies !  Like  the  unseen  circulations  underground, 
which  nourish  luxuriant  vegetation  above,  the  religious  influence  of  the  profeasom 
of  the  healing  artr-^noiseless  and  unobserved,  causes  to  spring  up  from  its  quiet 
operations,  a  refreshing,  delightful  scene  of  moral  life.  In  fiimiahing  to  the  com* 
munity  physicians,  who,  in  addition  to  talenta  and  learning,  are  in  their  chancier 
fair  exemplifications  of  the  conscientioosness  and  transfoiming  power  of  Chris* 
tianity,  who  are  impressive  advocatea  of  its  divinity  and  its  aanction?,  who  are 
zealous  promoters  of  conversions  lo  ita  faith  and  hopes.  Colleges  may  perform  an 
eminent  aervice  toward  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Weatem  Civilisation. 

They  are  capable  of  exerting  a  still  mightier  influence  in  the  same  diRctioo  by 
means  of  the  education  of  a  pioua  ministry.  For  this  emphatically  have  Western 
Colleges  been  founded  in  prayers  and  tears  and  frith! 

Western  Colleges  are  hereafter  to  be  the  chief  souitas  of  a  Westera  ministry.' 
The  ministers,  sent  from  the  East  to  the  West,  are  not  ODe*25th  of  the  numbers 
which  are  immediaUly  needed. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  Weatem  field  firom  New  England,  are  every  day 
returning  home,  thereby  making  the  number  less. 

New  England  has  now  fewer  men  to  spare  for  the  West,  than  heretofore.   She 
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i»  to  have  fetiU  -fewnr  fer  u  in  coianig  yetm.  The  mnlDi  of  ber  6iBdent  minfetry 
sre  not  filled  at  ibe  preaent  time  aa  iast  aa  they  are  thinned.  Unless  the  Spirit 
termt  the  Chnrehea,  and  call  young  men  ftom  the  toila  and  tidea  of  bnainefla  to  the 
•endcca  of  the  pnlptt,  there  will  aoon  be  a  deetitation  here.  There  may  be  auper- 
nomerariea  altll  in  New  England,  but  theae  woald  do  very  little  to  supply  the  West, 
were  they  to  emigFate— ihey  would  be  anpernnmerarieB  tkere,  and  our  vacancies 
nniain  nomeroaa  and  fearfal  aa  before. 

There  are  other  foeta  to  diminiah  the  New  England  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
West.  Tlie  romance  connected  with  the  eiercise  of  the  ministerial  office  in  pioneer 
settlements,  and  stirring  scenes  of  advemure,  is  now  nearly  all  worn  away.  A 
llew  England  homogeneone  people*  instead  of  the  unformed,  heterogeneous  con- 
gregation of  the  West ;  hard  roads,  instead  of  almoet  impassable  ones ;  a  neat, 
weil-ftppoinied,  carpeted  Chureh,  instead  of  a  log  school-house ;  a  clear,  whole^* 
some  air,  instead  of  damps  and  miasmas ;  thrift  and  wealth  already  posseswd,  in<* 
stead  of  mere  proepectivs  prosperity  and  competence  : — theae  will  present  atrongef 
i»d  atronger  attractions  to  detain  Eastern  ministen  at  home  on  the  Atlantic  alope. 
We  at  the  West  shall  never  be  completely  supplied  from  Elastem  Chorehes.  West-t 
em  Colleges,  ae  sources  of  supply,  are  wholly  indispensable. 

Anot^r  oonsideretion,  which  ought  to  turn  attention  to  Western  Institutions 
fyr  a  Western  ministry,  is  the  fact  that  education  at  Western  Institntions  mliy  be 
obtained  at  one-finmh  the  cost  le^ired  in  New  Ehigland  Colleges.  The  whole 
average  College  expense  at  the  West,  per  year,  is  from  50  to  75  dollars. 

It  is  for  the  pecvmory  inUrett,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  God  in  this  country, 
to  sustain  and  endow  Western  CoUeges«  and  then  look  to  them  for  a  Western 
Biinistry. 

Then  then  is  an  additional  oonsideration  kindred  to  this — the  support  of  a 
ministry  furnished  by  the  West  costs  less,  after  it  is  in  the  field,  than  one  educated 
in  ifew  England,  Western  young  men  grow  up  with  plain,  hardy  habits,  few  wants, 
and  seif-sopporting  energies. 

It  is  another  advantage,  that  ministen  of  Western  growth  an  inured  to  the 
dimatie,  and  can,  with  more  ease  and  less  personal  saori^i  endure  the  labora  and 
piivations  incident  to  Western  tninisterial  life. 

We  have  rsason  to  be  thankful  for  the  New  Enghind  ministers  who  have  come 
to  the  West.  They  are  the  fbnnden  of  our  Colleges,  the  foundere  of  our  Churehes, 
the  fonnden  of  nearly  all  onr  eleemosynary  Institutions.  Through  their  zeal,  and 
ability,  and  holy  influence,  thousands  of  hearts  are  now  beating  with  the  hopes  of 
immortality ;  through  the  same,  many  from  our  popvlstion  have  gone  up  to  heaven 
to  swell  the  numbers  without  number  before  the  throne.  But  all  that  the  East  has 
done  and  will  do,  in  aending  ns  ministers,  is  like  salting  the  ocean  by  the  handful. 
We  prey  New  England  to  send  them  still.  But  I  think  the  fact  must  be  considered 
settled :  Our  oum  Coliegta  must  he  our  grand  resouree  !  The  ministry  which 
these  Institutions  shall  introduce  into  Western  pulpits  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  These  pulpits,  like  pulpils  every  where,  are  pommanding  poatlons. 
They  are  like  impregnable  fortifieations,  in  no  danger  of  being  interrupted  and  stilled 
while  delivering  their  vollejrs  of  truth.  It  does  this  profession  injustice,  however, 
to  Uken  its  action  to  the  modes  of  worldly  warfare ;  its  weapons  are  not  carnal. 
I  only  allege  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  that  the  pnlpit  is  free,  and  puts  forth 
its  holy  power,  unforbidden  and  nnsileaoed !  Partially  as  the  country  is  now  sup- 
plied with  a  ministry,  the  whole  namber  of  addresses  to  the  people  from  the  clergy 
is. greater  than  those  beard  from  all  other  sonrees  whatsoever.  Were  the  ranks  of 
the  Bsinistfy  foN,  and  were  the  people  gathered  into  congregations  of  500  souls 
each,  there  woold  not  be  less  than  144,000  serious  diseourses  deUvered  in  the  West- 
cm  Valley  every  week,  aeven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  every  year.  Many 
of  tiiess  woBld  be  deiiversd  to  docile  childhood,  and  to  susceptibla  yonth ;  many  to 
tka  aefioasiiesB  and  subdued  attention  found  at  the  house  of  death ;  a  large  number 
to  the  mvsnnoe  and  ezpeotatioo  asssmbled  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  consecrated 
Sabbath  ;othen  to  a  deep  and  geaeral  exdftabillty,  produced  by  a  special  heavenly 
influence,  l^en  it  is  remembered  what  Mtiite  sabjects  and  Interests  ire  involved 
ia  tiMSs  addMMi^ffriisa  itis  lantttheiadl  timi  wbMMver,  whiiaver,tb  whomsosver 
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God's  DieflBengvr  speaks,  be  finds  an  nndasraayed,  nnhnshed  coBsoienes  has  spokett 
before  him,  has  pierced  the  dull  cold  ear  of  transgression, has  arraigned  the  criminal, 
bas  summoned  the  witnesKS,  has  given  intimations  of  the  amaiting  tremendous 
doom,  who  shall  feel  himself  able  to  take  measarement  of  the  power  of  a  holy 
ministry !  Trne,  it  is  a  people  dead,  thrice  dead,  in  trespaasps  and  sins,  to  whid^ 
the  pulpit  brings  its  messages,  bat  it  preaches  Him  who  is  himself  the  reenrrection 
and  the  life.  It  proposes  an  omnipotent  mercy  as  the  sgency  to  create,  oat  of 
the  bones  and  dost  of  a  aniTersal  rnin,  a  regenerated  and  sanctified  population  T 

There  is  an  additional  influence  invariably  attendant  npon  the  ministry,  whStA 
should  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  action  of  the  pulpit — I  mean  the 
power  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  are  inseparably  associated* 
As  the  servants  of  Christ  carry  the  sacred  volume  with  them,  to  be  the  standing 
letter  of  their  commission,  the  record  of  their  instructioiu,  and  the  treasury  of  their 
communications,  they  will  always  actively  and  widely  circulate  it  among  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  introduce  it  to  them  as  God's  unsealed, 
only  statute-book,  God's  only  communication  to  the  revolted,  profiering  pardon  and 
peace,  and  providing  deliverance  from  corruption. 

While,  therefore,  the  ministry  directly  unsheathes,  in  Jehovah's  service,  the 
•word  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  sword,  under  clerical  supervision,  unsheathes  itself 
in  the  families  of  a  wide  population.  The  servants  of  God  in  public  places  discuss, 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  involving  the  govenmem 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man,  announce  its  denunciations  to  the  hsrd-hearted, 
repeat  its  tones  of  mercy  to  the  submissive.  The  Bible  passes  forth  and  more  pri* 
vately  opens  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  its  revelations  of  God  and  eternity,  to  the 
mechanic  in  his  shop,  to  the  merchant  at  his  counter,  to  the  professional  man  in  his 
ofiice,  to  the  scholar  in  his  study,  to.  the  &mily  at  the  fireaide,  to  the  sqjoumer  at 
his  resting-place.  The  pulpit  and  the  Bible  are  never  dissevered ;  they  multif^ 
their  labon,  difiuse  their  instructions,  do  all  their  works  of  love  on  the  same  theatre. 
Like  the  twin  stare  in  our  sky,  they  move  and  shine  always  together.  A  ministry 
warmed  and  ennobled  by  the  deep  springs  of  an  intelligent  piety,  and  attended  upon 
the  whole  field  of  its  exertions  by  Bibles,  as  ministering  spirits  to  echo  and  sanction 
its  teachings  and  warnings,  exercises  a  power  as  incalculable  as  it  is  important. 
From  the  firet  institution  of  the  priestly  office  among  the  Jews,  there  has  been  no 
human  agenby  on  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry. 

There  are  two  considentions  which  render  an  Evangelical  Ministry  of  speemi 
importanet  at  the  West. 

One  of  these  is  the  extremely  diverse  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  elements 
to  be  constnicted  there  into  a  social  organization.  The  Western  valley  is  aettled 
by  emigrants  fixim  every  State  in  our  own  Union,  commingled  with  Einglishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Poles,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Rusaans,  Swedes, Geraians,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Africans,  Asiatics.  The  population 
is  still  more  divided  in  mattera  of  religion. 

An  Evangelical  Christianity,  in  the  hands  of  an  Evangelical,  able  Ministry,  has 
much  power  to  reduce  national  dmeraUiet  and  varietiea  of  rtUgiouo  oputian  into 
consistency  and  harmony. 

Christianity  is  firet  a  sympathy,  and  then  a  power !  As  a  sympathy  it  has  the 
quality  of  universality.  It  knows  no  boundary  but  the  utmost  limit  of  being— «f 
humanity  and  divinity,  of  created  intelligences  and  the  Creator.  For  the  former, 
man,  its  sympathy  is  special.  No  matter  in  what  nook  or  comer  of  the  world  ha 
may  be  obscured,  no  matter  of  what  name,  or  nation,  or  language  he  may  be,  or  to 
what  degradation  be  may  have  fallen,  no  matter  what  erron  he  may  have  adopted, 
wherever  there  is  a  man,  thither  does  Christianity  go  with  its  interest  and  love.  It 
approaches  him  with  a  heart  outpouring  with  kindness  and  a  hand  running  over 
with  blessings.  It  welcomes  him  out  and  forth  to  every  good  that  the  Infinitft 
Father  has  provided  for  any  of  His  great  family.  How  readily  will  the  divene 
population  of  the  West  mingle  and  amalgamate,  if  Christianity  shall  thus  mould  it 
into  a  general  contagious  sympathy,  so  that  heart  shall  thrill  and  throb  to  heart  in 
union,  and  man  beoeme  a  true  friend  to  man ! 

Christianity  is  also  a  poweras well  ts  t  fyaiatlhy.    It  ttuuhnm,  wteoutnatm. 
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Its  wti^eem  we  re^xirn,  raised  from  the  dead.  As  in  this  rMoscitation  and  re- 
oifuiization,  they  are  fnhioned  by  the  rame  means  and  ogenciee,  reanimated  -by 
the  same  iabreathed  spirit,  they  must  bear  the  same  essential  constituent  of  cha- 
racter. What  if  oar  population  be  therefore  of  every  itindred,  and  nation,  and 
Congae,  and  people  under  the  whole  heaven !  What  if  they  be  of  every  faith,  and 
fbim,  and  name,  and  ritual,  and  origin  !  What  if  some  be  of  Paul,  some  of  Cephas, 
and  othen  <^  Apolioc !  They  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Give  us,  at  the  West,  by 
means  of  a  sound  Western  ministry,  a  Christianity  which  begets  in  every  man  ft 
sympathy  with  every  other  man,  bond  or  ftee,  Barbarian  or  Greek,  Cbriatian  or 
Jew  ;  which  has  a  full  ability  to  mould  all  human  elements  into  its  noble  forms  and 
penneate  them  with  its  own  energetie  life ;  give  us  this  sympathizing,  transform- 
ing power,  and  all  our  diversities  shall  be  beaatifoUy  harmonized  into  accordancy, 
rmetryi  compactness,  strength !  I  care  not  how  gnarled  and  perverK,  when  in 
original  oak,  were  the  ribs,  and  planks,  and  timers  of  the  noble  ship  which  is 
riding  before  me.  All  is  skilfiilly  shaped  and  fitted  now,  and  she  is  truly  a  thing 
of  bMuty  and  grandeur.  I  care  not  of  what  rude  unshapely  forms  were  the  blocks 
of  God*B  temple  when  they  were  spKt  out  of  the  primitive  quarry.  They  are  per- 
fectly squared,  and  jointed,  and  befitting,  as  I  see  them  at  present;  they  raise  a 
stnictare  to  the  heavens  of  glorious  proportions.  I  care  not  who,  what,  or  hoif 
jnany  come  to  the  West,  if  we  may  have  along  with  them  in  its  omnipotenoey  through 
an  intelligent,  devoted,  Western  ministry,  a  kind-hearted,  ra-modelling,  amalga- 
mating Christianity.  ThU  we  must  have !  If  it  be  claimed  that  any  portion  of 
our  race  may  exist  and  prosper  without  it,  certainly  at  the  West  the  claim  will 
prove  utterly  groundlesa.  There  is  no  alternative.  Our  heterogeneous  population 
must  have  the  elements,  powen,  and  ameliorations  which  are  dependent  on  a  faith- 
ful ministry. 

The  other  eonnderation,  making  the  publication  of  Christianity  at  the  West  of 
special  importance  and  interest,  is  the  susceptibility  of  Western  population  to  in- 
fhience. 

Almost  every  neighborhood  at  the  West  has  its  place  of  gathering.  It  may  be 
ft  achool-houae,  or  a  grove,  or  rude  Church,  or  private  dwelling.  Whenever  it  is 
announced  that  an  address  is  to  be  made  at  one  of  these  centres  of  concourse,  if  no 
insuperable  obstacles  are  in  the  way,  the  people  will  be  generally  there.  If  it  be  a 
sermon  that  is  proposed,  the  setting  up  of  a  Sabbath  School,  a  religious  debate,  a 
temperance  lecture,  a  discourse  on  education,  a  display  of  the  mysteries  of  phre- 
nology, a  political  speech,  a  railroad  proposition,  or  a  canal  scheme^be  the  speaker 
ft  candidate  for  office  or  an  elocutionist,  one  of  the  sons  of  temperance,  or  a  Wash- 
ingtonian,ascfioolma8ter  or  a  mesmerizer,  a  Congregationalist  or  a  Presbyterian,  a 
German  Reformer  or  Seceder,  a  Covenanter  or  Campbelliie,  a  Methodist  or  Wet* 
leyan.  Baptist  or  Unitarian,  Lutheran  or  Moravian,  Quaker  or  Episcopalian,  Uni- 
renalist,  or  Dunker,  Mormon  or  Millerite,  Infidel  or  Believer — the  people  will  ail 
stand  itching  listenera  to  know  what  the  babbler  may  have  to  say.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  captivating  speaker  may  convert  multitudes  to  his  dogmas, 
how  there  should  be  nothing  too  absurd  to  be  proposed,  and  wrought  into  a  creed, 
and  adopted. 

What  a  field — ^what  an  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  erron ! 
Most  assiduously  are  they  disseminated. 

What  a  field — ^what  an  opportunity  for  a  Western  ministry  to  plant  and  esta- 
blish a  sound  Chiisiianity ! 

This  susceptibility  to  influence  is  still  more  increased  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  a  large  ponion  of  Western  mind  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  There 
is  much  infidelity  at  the  West,  but  less  settled,  stubborn,  invincible  infidelity  than 
at  the  East.  In  respect  to  great  nombere,  it  is  not  that  they  disbelieve  positively 
•o  much  as  that  they  do  not  believe.  They  are  suspended  between  faith  and  infide* 
Hty.  Depravity  and  bad  opinions  sway  them  towards  infidelity— conscience  and 
traih  impel  them  baek.  So  they  vacillate ;  so  are  they  all  movable,  and  ready  for 
a  right  or  a  wrong  influence .' 

A  sound,  earnest,  eloquent  advocacy  of  Christianity  would  carry  over  multitodes 
to  ths  faith  ones  delivered  to  the  Saints ! 
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The  whole  hesthen  worU  does  not  pmeat  ao  inviting  a  Mi  for  the  mCmh  oT 
a  large  and  consecrated  inteiligenee.  To  overlook  and  leave  it  ia  like  a  wheat- 
grower  tarning  from  mellow,  nndulatiog^  wealthy  lime-aoils,  to  acatiea  hia  aeed«» 
grains  among  the  sands  and  granite  rocks  of  the  ooaat ! 

The  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  MiasiflRippi  eoosiats  of  ten  milUons,  of  whidi 
two  millions  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  The  falfiiment,  therefore,  on  Ifaa 
part  of  these  Institutions,  of  their  large,  noble  purpose.  In  respect  to  svperior  sdio* 
iarsbip,  popular  instruction,  and  the  religious  amelioration  of  society  would,  even 
at  the  present  time,  swell  into  an  aocompUahment  worthy  the  efibrta  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  philanthropic  minds.  But  these  Colleges  have  a  work  to  do» 
possessing  a  magnifioenee  and  importance  greatly  surpassing  this.  It  is  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  same  purpose,  the  introduction  into  the  whole  Western  conntiy  of 
high  intelligence,  excellent  Primary  Schools,  and  a  Christian  civilisation,  when 
our  entire  people,  instead  of  10,  bhail  have  grown  to  90,000,000,  40,000,000, 
80,000,000,  and  our  present  2,000,000  of  children  shall  have  become  4,  8* 
16,000,00.  These  last  numbem,  60,000,000  of  popnlatkm  in  the  whole,  and 
16,000,000  for  our  schools,  this  wide  West  will  contain  within  60  yean  I  Am 
these  multitudes  are  to  dwell  on  a  soil  whose  produotiveneos  has  never  yet  been 
eventaied,  and  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  earth  surpassed,  they  will  eventaaliy 
pooess  sources  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement  which  will  turn  hither  the  eyea  of 
other  nations,  as  well  as  concentrate  here  the  grand  vitalitiea,  and  developments^ 
and  energies  of  our  own  oonnt>y.  In  arming  this  immense  and  growing  popu- 
lation, therefore,  with  superior  intelligence  and  a  pure  Christianity,  Western 
Colleges  will  have  acted  on  materials  and  elements  of  incalcnlahle  capabilities, 
and  assisted  to  establish  a  power  such  as  has  rarely  risen  up  in  our  wmid. 
Their  mission  is  a  great  and  a  holy  one !  The  actual  sum  and  value  of  their 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  susceptible  millions  settled*  settling,  and  hereafter  to 
be  settled  here,  are  too  vast  to  be  estimated,  or  be  aet  down  in  specific  statement. 
Who  can  foot  up  the  amounts  and  measures  of  light,  heat,  air,  electricity,  alkaliea, 
adds,  oils,  nutritious  earths,  which  are  employed  in  the  evolution  and  npiearing 
of  the  whole  gorgeous,  luxuriant,  immense  vegetation,  living  and  growing,  in 
summer  months,  on  the  face  of  this  broad  Valley  1  Arithmetic  ia  baflBed— ^coo* 
jectare  is  confounded !  These  incalculable  and  almost  illimitable  ingredients  and 
agencies  are  a  fit  and  fair  image  to  us  of  the  elements  and  inflaenoes  which  Western 
Colleges  are  to  aid  in  famishing  to  the  multitudes  of  intelligences  which  shall  stiag- 
gie,  and  grow,  and  thrill,  and  rise,  and  labor  upon  this  vast  intellectual  and  moral 
theatre.  It  were  better  that  our  lakes  were  emptied  into  the  sea,  our  milroads  torn 
ap,  our  rivers  and  canals  left  dry,  our  prairies  turned  to  sterility,  onr  Uand  clime 
changed  into  Northern  rigors,  than  that  our  Colleges  should  be  either  extinguished 
or  neglected.  Our  beautiful  land,  reposing  between  grand  mountain  ranges,  would 
become  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !  The  adversary  would  spread  ont 
bis  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things.  The  Lord  <  cover  her  with  a  cloud  ;  in  hia 
9nger  cast  down  to  the  earth  her  beamy,  and  make  her  altars  desolate. 

Dr.  White  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  proposed  three 
topics  for  discussion,  viz. — 1,  The  philosophic  aspect  of  mind  in  our  new  settle- 
ments. 2,  The  wants  plainly  indicated  by  such  aspect.  3,  The  relation  of  older 
Eastern  communities  to  those  wants.  As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  Mr. 
B.  had  time  for  only  a  partial  development  of  his  views,  he  soon  afler  prepared  and 
delivered  a  discourse  to  his  own  people,  in  which  he  discussed  the  same  topics. 
T'hat  discourae,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  these  topics,  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the 
address.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  delivered  in  connection  with  an  elTort  to 
raise  $10,000  in  his  congregation  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  in  Wabash 
College.  This  effort  was  crowned  with  complete  success ;  but  the  results  are  not 
crabiaced  in  any  of  the  estimates  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Society,  presented  at 
New-Haven. 
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The  tcfploB  wydh  I  ^MiM  to  brin^  to  yoar  attentlov  era :— • 

1.  The  i^failooophlo  aspeot  of  the  baman  mind  in  our  new  iMtlements^  To 
Btf  that  ten  mittioos  of  peopio  were  snddeniy  oast  into  a  eapaeiow  valley ;  to  say 
that  never  before  waa  there  so  vast  a  population  enddenly  rooted  on  a  toil  on  whidi 
they  were  not  bom ;  to  any  that  the  West  ia  a  vast  reposttory— a  rnnaeam  of  met^-* 
a  world  in  epitome,  would  give  yon  no  idea  of  what  is  actually  trae.  To  say  that 
Uiismfl}lon*nraItitnde,  urging  their  impetvonseoorM  to  the  Westward  from  revohi* 
tkmary  Borope,  hastening  from  the  uprising  deloge,  have  eome  with  ideas  as  divenie 
m  features ;  with  customs  not  less  foreign  than  their  costumes ;  the  canny  Seotd^— 
the  mereuTial  Iririi— the  plodding  English— the  phlegmatic  German — the  e&er* 
vesoent  French — ^the  inveterate  and  uncliangeable  ever-wandering  Jew<--4he  New* 
Bnglander  and  the  Southerner,  would  prodoce  only  an  outside  picture  for  the  ima* 
l^ation.  We  glanee  lightly  across  the  motley  muhitude-^heir  rude  abundanoe^ 
tiieir  hard  hospitality,  their  trafficking,  their  husbandry,  their  shades  of  agreement, 
or  their  strange  and  contrasting  dissimilarities ;  and,  although  the  mind  finds  per- 
pemal  amusement  in  such  views,  we  ponder  deeper  questions,  we  ruminate  upon 
deeper  interests. 

Those  Ibfeigners  are  not  now  foreign  ;  they  are  denixens.  Those  old  and  out- 
hmdish  ways  are  ratieee,  nevertheless.  This  vast  and  various  population  19  carrying 
a  vast  and  various  mind ;  they  think,  and  make  thought ;  they  feel,  and  produce 
feeNng ;  they  will,  and  execute  their  volitions.  These  me^  do  not  stand  each  in 
their  place,  like  the  trees  of  a  girdled  forest,  or  like  long,  bare,  gray  trunks  in  a 
otearing,  neither  fntertwined  by  root  nor  locked  by  branch ;  but  they  are  living 
powers,  rouBed  by  great  causes  to  intense  activity ;  they  are  moulding  each  other, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  xssvt/r. 

We  know  that  a  fusion  of  noes  has  always  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  pro* 
chict ;  and  we  can  bopefblly  anticipate,  upon  physiological  grounds,  a  nobler  raca 
of  men  in  bodily  equipment  from  this  vast  commingling  of  bloods  than  ever  before 
walked  and  developed  the  earth.  It  is  no  t  the  sluggish  concourse  of  lazy  streams, 
leaving  the  waten  on  the  top  to  stagnate,  while,  by  precipitation,  it  deposits  mud 
below.  It  is  the  coming  together  of  vigorous  men,  youthful,  developed,  energetic, 
and  bearing  their  national  tnits  suscepribte  of  transmission. 

In  this  genemtion,  the  Irish  and  German  shall  yield  a  rece  of  children  to  be ' 
commingled  hi  the  next  with  the  Southerner  and  the  New-Englander.    In  a  tliird 
ganention  these  again  will  mix  with  the  hardy  eonstitutlon  of  the  Scotch,  or  the 
cheer  and  hilarious  patience  of  the  French. 

But,  in' prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition  of  their  mind,  it 
l»  not  to  the  physiological  question.  What  changes  will  result  from  this  vast 
group  of  multiform  alliances )  that  we  shall  speak,  but  to  this  :  What  Hate  of 
soeiitf  will  grow  out  of  the  mingling  of  such  masses  of  men  in  their  present  con- 
dition? 

We  must  go  back  to  a  eonsideretion  of  the  state  of  individoals  in  elaborately 
organized  communities. 

The  first  tendency  of  sooiety,  as  of  individuals,  is  to  acquire  ;  the  srtsond,  to 
H€wre.  The  greater  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  social  and 
civil  customs,  as  well  as  of  material  wealth,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  guarding  it 
from  dilapidation  and  sqaandering  profligacy.  The  preservation  of  acquired  good 
is  legitimate  Conservatism.  There  is  a  spurious  Conservatism  ;  it  is  a  fear  of  all 
change ;  it  is  the  fear  of  stirring  at  all,  lest  we  move  wrongly ;  it  keeps  the  talent 
bid  in  a  napkin,  lest  it  should  ^  lost  in  trading ;  and  the  most  emphatio  sailing 
ordera  have  respect  to  the  anchor,  it  being  forgotten  that  to  go  forward  is  the  most 
efiectual  preventive  of  going  backward.  Conservatism  and  Progress  are  not  neces- 
sarily antagonistical,  any  more  than  Spring  is  the  antagonist  of  Autumn,  or  seed- 
sowing  of  seed-saving.  The  gamer  of  this  year  holds  the  seed  for  the  next,  and 
the  achievements  of  every  genemtion  ought  to  contain  the  seed  of  yet  greater 
good  in  the  next. 

But  principles  that  are  theoretically  clear  become  rftde  and  imperfect  in  pne- 
tice;  and  principles  entirely  at  agreement  among  themselves,  are  made  to  b« 
•pparently  aMagonistical  by  the  awkward  processes  of  actual  Uie.    Nothing  is 
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truer  than  that  the  fiiU  derelopment  of  the  tadividaal  k  oompatiUa  with  the  Inter- 
eats  of  organized  society,  and  that  aociety  itaelf  is  lo depend,  for  ita  ripe  and  noiiest 
foima,  npon  the  doTelopment  and  perfecting  of  its  individaal  membeis.  Yet,  fm 
actual  life,  these  hannonioos  relatione  are  seldom  at  agreement.  The  man  doei 
▼iolence  to  society,  and  society  constantly  crowds  and  cramps  the  man. 

Old  communities  constantly  lend  to  reprem  progress,  and  as  constantly  tend  to 
narrow  the  sphere  of  individual  action,  impelling  each  man  to  merge  himaeif  with 
the  mass ;  to  become  one  wheel  in  the  mighty  machine,  acting  not  by  its  own  voli- 
tion, but  itself  compelled*  and  in  torn  compelling  other  wheels.  Old  commnnitiss 
are  apt,  therefore,  to  be  agitated  by  men  straining  to  break  through,  and  rise  up  to 
a  place  of  individual  freedom.  Without  doubt  there  is  much  of  vanity,  and  muck 
recklessness,  and  love  of  novelty,  and  many  mere  haHnctnationsin  the  radical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  ;  but  he  is  to  be  pitied  that  can  see  in  the  unifoim,  univorsal 
movement  of  a  whole  age,  nothing  biu  such  excesses ;  and  the  most  efibctoal  way 
of  preventing  proiane  men  of  untempered  seal  and  rash  purpose  holding  the  helm  of 
progress,  is  to  inspire  true-hearted  men  to  take  the  wheel  themselves.  The  thousand 
radicalisms  of  our  age  are  rude  and  imperfect  efforts  of  men  to  be  individually  free. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is.  They  feel  an  impulse  of  development,  and 
are  checked  in  every  attempt  to  answer  it  by  some  custom,  or  law,  or  bulwark- 
institution.  On  neither  side  is  there  apt  to  be  intelligence  of  the  real  causes  and 
tendencies  at  work,  and  of  their  results.  The  aspirant  curses  all  restraint,  and 
clamors  against  all  the  present,  not  knowing  that  harvesting  is  vain  if  there  be  no 
garnering ;  that  society  is  bound  to  save  wtwt  it  has  accumulated,  as  much  as  tn 
gain  more.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  whose  hands  lie  the  power  of  custom,  law, 
and  institution,  regard  those  strivings  and  radical  reformatory  tendencies  as  the 
licentiousness  of  liberty,  and  they  tread  them  down  as  they  would  sparks  in  a 
magazine. 

Now,  there  is  a  provision  for  both  of  these  states.  The  most  periect  ideal  of 
society  is  that  in  which  the  most  powerful,  permanent  institutions  exist  to  mould  the 
mind  during  im  forming  period,  together  with  the  greatest  possible  peraonal  liberty 
when  the  adult  ts  educated.  There  is  the  right  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
society.    But  the  first  is  the  greater,  and  it  ought  to  form  society,  and  not  society  tl. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  in  old  cooununities  there  coexist  the  two  extremes. 
The  one  extreme  will  present  the  most  perfect  state  of  society  ;  the  other,  the  ex- 
treme of  barbarism.  In  England,  in  Europe,  civilization  never  shines  but  upon  one- 
l»lf  the  moon,  and  the  other  half  is  black  with  darkness.  While  the  upper  class 
are  reaping  all  the  benefits  of  civilization,  the  great  middle  class  and  the  inferior 
masses  are  confined  and  unexpended,  hedged  in,  imdeveloped ;  they  are  nothing, 
and  can  be  nothing. 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  easier  to  remedy 
an  evil  by  destroying  the  whole  body  in  wlUch  it  resides,  than  by  stimulating  the 
powers  of  the  body  to  eject  it.  The  grave  is  a  universal  and  sure  medicine.  The 
surest  way  to  defeat  crude  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  society  is  to  cure  the 
evils  which  are  sorely  felt.  We  believe  that  the  power  to  do  it  Uvea  in  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  effectual  understanding  of  its  spirit  would  not  extinguisb  gradations 
which  will  exist  with  benefit  for  ever,  but  will  deny  the  privilege  to  a  higher  claas 
of  sending  its  roots  into  the  lower  and  exhausting  the  strength.  The  subordinate 
clanscn  are  not  to  bear  the  relation  to  the  superior  of  soil  to  the  crops,  but  the  rela- 
tion which  planetary  bodies  sustain  to  each  other.  The  son  pours  upon  the  moon 
of  his  greatness,  the  moon  reflects  it  npon  the  earth.  Every  mountain  and  rejoio- 
ing  lake  dispenses  the  glad  light  abroad.  While  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  absolute 
equality,  we  insist  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  classes  to  each 
other,  and  hold  that  they  that  are  above  owe  a  perpetual  debt  to  those  that  are 
below. 

It  is  out  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  advancement  of  men  is  msde  a  bul- 
wark against  others'  advance,  that  foreign  emigration  flows.  Even  in  New-Eng- 
land, the  most  perfect  society  ever  formed,  yet  nir  from  perfect,  this  conservatism  is 
somewhat  felt.  But  more  as  you  go  South,  where  the  education  of  the  massss 
decreases  until  you  come  to  the  Sutes  which  avow  that  slavery  is  the  true  soil  out 
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of  which  manhood  is  to  gfow ;  Hakt  the  lenrttade  of  the  milMirB  ia  tho  indiBpoDMble 
^MiMi  of  tbo  chivalric  few  ;  e  pleft  which  ia  the  key-note  of  uiiiveml  montrehy 
and  oppremen  ;  for  ainee  Cain  slew  Abel,  and  Nionrod  ayatematised  violeDcei  the 
naases  have  lived  to  augment  the  comfort  and  opulence  of  the  few. 

What,  now,  wiU  be  the  reealt  of  Emmiatiom  7 

It  is  a  new  way  of  giving  birth  to  men  at  foil  adalt  age.  They  go  forth  from 
ouatoms,  from  public  aentimenta,  from  half  or  wholly  aotiqaated  inatitutiona,  from 
hereditary  abutea ;  from  commnnitiea  overcrowded,  from  inlenee  competition  driv- 
ing men  to  violate  alike  physical,  social,  and  moral  laws ;  from  onwholeeome  yet 
uidjapensable  employments ;  from  shops,  and  cellars,  and  dank  holes.  I  never 
aee  our  ships  coming  up  with  crowds  of  eager  emigrants,  but  I  feel  a  gloriooa  swell 
of  heart ;  if  they  are  clean,  industrious,  and  in  meaaa  before-handed,  I  am  glad  for 
our  sskes  that  they  are  come  ;  bat  I  am  gladder  yet,  for  their  own  sakea,  if  they  are 
poor  and  squalid.  Coma  on,  men !  Here  ia  air  enough  for  yon— here  is  land 
enough,  and  food  enough,  and  clothes  enough !  Sleep  till  yon  are  rested.  No  beU 
will  ring  you  up  to-morrow  before  light  from  the  manoiaotory !  Go  out  and  see 
the  prairies.  Walk  through  our  grain-fields,  and  do  not  fear  to  pluck  and  eat  the 
ears  of  com, "  rubbing  them  in  your  hands,"  and  let  your  heart  laugh,  for  these  fields 
ue  prophesying  to  you  of  your  own !  I  bless  God  that  America  haa  a  domain  large 
enongh,  and  bouotiea  in  such  extravagant  prodigality,  that  aha  can  cry  to  all  the 
wodd  *'  Come !  for  all  thinga  sre  now  ready  i " 

With  ihia  Ehiropean  tide  mingle  the  happier  thousanda  from  our  old  New-Eng- 
land>  and  from  the  great  middle  regiona  of  our  country,  and  mingling  together  they 
apread  like  an  irrigation  over  all  the  waiting  Weat. 

Mark,  now,  soma  results  of  this,  the  most  wonderfal  movement  of  our  age — 
Ejotta&Tioir. 

jPirst.'-Society  can  be  conatructed  without  the  always  painful  and  dangerous 
process  of  tearing  down  old  atructurra.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  continually 
outgrowing  their  raiment.  That  which  wss  admirable  for  one  age,  doea  not  fit 
another.  That  which  is  the  triumph  and  reform  of  one  period  beoomea  a  hereditary 
inconvenience  in  successive  periods.  Any  community  whose  laws,  and  customs, 
and  inatitutiona  are  aiatumary,  is  a  sepulchre,  and  its  institutions  are  but  monumenta. 
A  living  and  growing  community  has  within  itself  the  double  process  of  decline 
and  renewal.  It  is  constantly  tending  to  slough  a  part  of  its  usagea  In  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  other  to  develop  new  procedures.  Nations  have  an  Autumn  and 
a  Spring  as  well  as  nature^  but  the  changing  process  is  performed  by  instruments  so 
clumsy,  and  by  methoda  so  full  of  violence,  that  it  ia  a  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain ;  and  it  ia  a  glorious  opportunity  for  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  atart  forth, 
leaving  behind  them  the  shattered  forms,  the  shed  skins  of  effete  things,  withoni 
losing  the  relish  of  right  institutions.  They  build  afresh  upon  an  untouched  ground, 
nnchoked  by  dust  of  falling  fabrics,  unvexed  by  vermin  dislodged  in  the  process  of 
tearing  down. 

Second. — It  will  have  the  appearance  of  deteriorating  the  upper  class.  This 
haa  been  noticed  as  a  matter  to  be  deplored.  Of  course,  if  the  earth  were  made  a 
dead  level,  mountaina  would  have  to  come  down,  but  valleys  equally  to  come  up. 
This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  The  valleys  aball  be  exalted  and  the 
mountaina  brought  low.  This  is  the  best  part  of  it.  If  society  haa  stood,  like  a 
plank,  thus  aslant,  yon  cannot  bring  the  bottom  up  without  bringing  the  top  down. 
Now  let  us  not  stop  to  weep  because  the  high-places  are  brought  down,  but  let  ua 
triumph  and  rejoice  that  the  valleya  are  to  be  raiaed  up.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  that  any  must  go  down ;  only  in  adventitious  emi- 
nence, in  distinctions  of  place  and  custom. 

This  is  not  the  coming  down,  however,  of  vagabond  agrariana,  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  intolerable  folly  of  obliging  strong  men  to  be  weak,  of  taking  a  mea- 
sure from  the  bottom  of  society,  and  cutting  out  the  whole  by  that ;  but  it  ia  the 
enunciation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  that  by  aa  much  aa  a  man,  or  society  of 
men,  is  lifted  op,  by  so  much  are  they  bound  to  go  down  with  energetic  benevolence 
to  cheer,  and  fire,  and  purify,  and  exalt  those  beneath  them.  A  man  may  have 
been  of  noble  fomily,  the  heir  of  titles,  or  a  judge,  or  ruler ;  but  when  he  aettlea 
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down  in  the  Wast,  he  is  neiilier  judge,  nor  goT«fnor,  nor  ndUennni'-4ie  H  t  man, 
worth  just  what  ^e  ie  worth.  It  takes  away  iioni  him  that  whieh  he  had  fttM 
ooeiety,  hai  it  accredits  him  in  (iilier  measure  than  even  before  all  that  which  faft 
has  as  an  inditiduMl.  His  power  is  his  title.  If  he  can  think,  or  project,  or  ex^ 
eeote,  or  endore,  or  stimolate  others ;  if  he  lias  learning;  that  he  ean  nse  to  advan- 
tage, or  money  that  he  ean  wield,  a  good  and  jast  aeconnt  will  he  made  of  all  these. 
E^ry  thing  else  is  chaff.  Old  lepatatioos,  and  past  honors,  and  hereditary  pitvU 
leges  come  npand  vaniflli  like  smoke.  New  settlementB  tend  directly  to  develop 
the  individual,  as  old  oommnnitlee  do  to  dtevelop  sodefy. 

It  tsmoeh  to  place  men  in  a  society  in  which  each  individnal  stands  according 
to  his  worth.  When  yon  take  fVom  a  Society  which  is  ridoosly  organized,  there 
will  be  necessarily  great  changes  ;  in  other  words,  all  have  to  stand  npon  the  siinpfta 
footing  of  men ;  and  so  for  as  that  is  eoncemed,  1  think  it  one  of  the  most  anspicioim 
vfisalts.  No  man  can  haTo  gone  thnrogh  the  Western  country  widiont  being strack 
with  the  univeraal  tendency  to  Bqoality^-E^aality,  each  as  we  have  described ;  with-* 
ont  having  felt  how  sweet  a  thing  it  Ib  for  a  man  to  find  oat  that  he  is  a  man.  Each 
man  seems  to  say,  in  his  mien,  carnage  and  deportment,  "  There  is  not  one  in 
this  community  that  is  by  race,  or  law,  or  onstora,  more  a  man  than  I  am ;  my 
vote  is  worth  as  much  as  any  other." 

The  men  that  were  nothing  here,  have  grown  to  be  modi  there.  There  was 
no  room  for  them  here— the  land  was  crowded.  But,  swept  by  emigration,  they  sob- 
side  in  the  Western  valleys,  and  yield  a  harvest  of  fmlts  not  posiAble  before.  Men 
that  bad  no  room  to  grow  before  they  emigrated,  shoot  np  with  great  forse  when 
set  free  from  the  pressnre  of  older  commaniiies. 

Let  this  maxim  be  in  your  minds  :  "  It  is  more  important  to  exalt  the  whole 
Society  to  a  medium,  than  the  few  to  a  moantain  height.' 

Third.^At  brings  the  mind  ont  of  a  mechanical  and  conservative  state  imo  a 
treaiiM  one.  The  tendency  here  is  to  Conservatism.  A  young  man  begins  to 
esm  and  continues  to  earn  till  50  or  €0  years  of  age  ;  then  there  is  a  mutation. 
There  is  now  the  fear  of  losing  what  he  has  already  gained.  Age  is  the  very  nesC 
in  whieh  misers  are  bred.  It  is  so  with  nations.  When  young  they  are  TigOrous, 
active,  creative  ;  but  •  as  they  grow  rich,  and  have  more  to  take  care  of,  they,  too, 
insensibly  change,  and  their  vocation  is  to  be  guardians  of  the  wealth  they  had 
hoarded.  The  great  eharacteristio  of  mind  in  our  young  settlements  is,  that  it  is 
wide  Ywake,  and  little  anxious  about  past  ao<piiBitions  or  congealed  and  consolidated 
institutions. 

In  our  age,  and  in  our  country,  Emigration  brings  the  human  mind  into  the 
best  condition  for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  refinement.  The  stubbornness 
and  prejudice  of  old  and  fixed  ways  are  broken  up.  All  things  are  new.  The 
daily  necessity  is  to  receive  new  ideas ;  to  perform  new  actions.  To  create,  to 
receive,  to  progress,  is  the  very  law  of  new  communities.  The  repellencies  of  older 
society  are  not  yet  developed.  The  mind  is  hungry,  active,  abeorbent.  It  is  said 
that  emigration  tends  to  barbarism,  because  men  leave  their  institutions  behind 
them  ;  bat  they  have  not  left  that  instinct  behind  them  by  which  they  must  hSTt 
some  institutions ;  they  have  left  those  which  were  old,  rickety  and  decayed  as 
their  housee  ;  but,  thank  Ood,  they  can  make  other,  and,  for  them,  better. 

II.  What  is  the  Want  indicated  by  such  a  etate  7 

The  homsn  mind,  in  its  youthful,  forming  periods,  requires  continuous  Train- 
ing ;  Colonial  eras  are  the  youth  of  Nations.  The  ordinary  institutions  by  which 
Society  administers  its  affairs,  will,  of  oouree,  be  needed  and  supplied.  But  before' 
ail  these,  earlier  than  laws,  courts,  and  the  apparatus  of  Governments,  they  need 
those  Trathivo  Institutions  by  which  Society  is  prepared  for  laws,  Courts  and 
Governments.  It  is  not  knowledge  alone,  but  knowledge  wrought  into  conduct ; 
and  that  not  onse,  or  upon  occasional  impulse,  but  hsbitoalty— that  constitutes  Bdu« 
cation.  He  is  inairueied  who  knows  what  is  right  and  desirable.  He  is  trained, 
who  has  learned  to  practise  what  is  right  and  desirable.  Only  permanent,  ever- 
acting  causes,  give  such  training  ;  institutions,  not  lessons.  A  firm  and  £xffd 
eharactor  is  the  effect  of  firm  and  fixed  influences.    It  is  not  thought,  but  conrees 
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of  thoagbt ;  aot  i«tliDg»  but  eomiitt  «f  fiMttof ;  not  aocioii,  bot  baUn  of  actioft^ 
that  men  moat  Bead.  It  la  not  a  gloara  at  afaaee  of  light  that  aoffieea  Nature.  Tho 
Winter  haa  many  aonny  daya  of  wannth,  bat  tbay  yiald  nothing  ;  Tafdnre  of  tho 
feiaoia,  and  hanreata  in  the  fialdi  are  tho  children  of  a  long-ahining  aon. 

Thie  ia  Ood'a  way  of  training  men.  By  aneh  training,  by  being  Ant  np  irom 
exterior  inflnenceo^  and  bold  under  tlia  preanire  of  fixed  inodtationa,  the  Jew  ra- 
eaimd  an  hnprevion  which  oentnriea  havo  done  little  to  eifiioe.  That  which  God 
hiaoaelf  praotiaad,  he  enjoined  upon  ochen :  "  TsAOf  ap  a  child  in  the  way  ha 
ahoold  go,  and  when  ha  ia  old  ho  will  not  depart  from  it."  If  he  ia  only  taugAl 
ho  may  depart  Irom  it ;  if  he  ia  ir^hted^  norer.  An  oak  that  haa  grown  for  a  cen- 
taryatraight  op  and  towering,  will  not  then  grow  obtiqaely.  Overthrown  or  riven 
it  may  be ;  hot  it  will  go,  root,  life  and  all.  Thoae  nationa  that  have  a  nationri 
eharacter  aharply  diatfnet,  are  thoae  which  are  'aegregated. 

Moontaineeri  and  Tribes  whoae  inappraachal^e  home  to  the  Deaert;  bat, 
eapeeially  naiiona  thna  natarally  hedged  In,  that  have  within  themaelTee  abrong 
domeatlo  ioatitntiona — ^the  ancient  Jewiah,  the  Swiaa,  tho  Scotch,  and  New  Eng* 
land— theae  are  examplea  of  this  general  tmth. 

Theae  training  faMdtationi  are  what  tho  Weat  wanta.  It,  abo?e  all  the  earth,  ia 
anlject  to  a  thonaand  evaneaoent  infloencea.  Ite  gneat  want  ia  of  permanent  and 
ahapiog  infloencea.  The  rioheat  olementa  of  character  are  profbae.  But  they  lie 
aosttered  abroad  like  ungaihered'diamonda,  or  unwronght  gold. 

The  fiiat  in  importance,  as  well  aa  time,  ia  the  Inatitotion  of  the  Family.  Not 
all  the  lawa  of  a  nation,  her  covrta,  conatitntiona  and  coatoma,  not  even  her  Chareh, 
aio,  aingly,or  together,  ao  important  aa  the  Inatitotion  of  the  Family.  If  ihia  be 
aanpowered  and  efficient,  there  cannot  be  rery  Bad  lawa.  If  this  be  weak  and 
hiefficient,  no  lawa  are*  good.  What  the  worda  Father  and  Mother  mean,  in  any 
nation,  ia  the  meaanre  of  ita  aocial  and  religioaa  power.  Thoae  iofiaences  which 
are  the  moat  directly  civilizing,  are  thoae  which  the  moat  directly  and  efficiently 
afiect  the  family.  In  the  atrengthening  of  that  fondamental  inatitotion,  two  powem 
eonjoin,  the  School  and  tiie  Ghnrch^giving,  reapectlvely.  Intelligence  and  Moral 
Parity.  But  how  ahail  Schoola  be  eetabliahed,  or  the  Church  made  efficient  t 
Teaeheraand  Paatora  moat  be  home-bred.  No  adequate  aopply  can  be  drawn  from 
abroad.  The  thonaand  and  ten  thonaand  School  Diatricte  moat  haye  Traahera. 
What  inatitutiona  are  there  to  aopply  them  ?  In  the  economy  of  the  Western  School 
Syatem,  every  Coonty  haa  ita  Academy,  and  from  these  naturally  ahould  proceed 
Teachera  for  Common  Schoola. 

But  who  ia  to  teach  the  academy,  and  what  ia  to  moald  the  teacher  t  We  coma 
back  to  that  which  ia  die  father  of  the  academy— the  College.  It  preparea  teachera 
for  the  academy,  aa  the  academy  doea  tor  the  acliool. 

Collegea  are  not  for  the  rich.  They,  if  any  body,  can  do  withoot  them.  They 
are  the  poor  man's  caatle ;  not  because,  through  them,  his  son  may  step  up  and  stand 
forth  upon  a  level  with  any  class  in  the  community  ;  but  chiefly,  beeanae  they  give 
power  to  the  Aoademy  and  the  Common  School,  through  which  the  force  of  intel- 
ligence ia  bronght  home  to  the  door  of  every  cottage  in  the  land.  It  ia  folly  to  ac* 
eUim  the  Common  School  aa  the  poor  man'a  friend,  and  to  look  askance  upon  Col- 
leges aa  the  home  of  Ariatocraey.  Out  of  the  boaoro  of  CoUegea  Common  Schoola 
are  bom.  If  Diatrict  Schoola  are  the  leavea  of  the  tree,  which  ia  for  the  healing 
of  nationa,  Collegea  are  thoae  atreama  by  whoae  aide  the  tree  grows,  and  ao  long 
aa  they  flow  deep  with  pore  atreama,  ao  long  aliall  the  treea  bring  forth  their  fruit 
In  aeaaon ;  their  leaf  ahall  not  wither  and  they  ahali  proaper.  We  plead  for  Col- 
legea aa  the  ahorteat  way  of  pleading  for  the  people. 

There  are  two  facta  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  at  thia  point.  The  first 
ia  that  Civilization  ia  alwaya  sown,  for  it  is  seldom  indigenous  to  the  eoil ;  it  ia 
brought  into  a  nation  fK>m  outaide  of  itaelf,  just  aa  we  light  one  torch  at  another^ 
or  aa  we  kindle  one  fire  from  the  embera  of  another. 

Yet  thia  must  be  ao  dona  aa  not  to  contravene  another  hiw,  that  every  oom«* 
monity  moat  be  stimulated  to  develop  iUelf,  The  work  cannot  be  done  for  iu 
The  foreign  element  oaat  into  it  moat  be  of  the  nature  of  a  etimnlant.  Our  help 
li  needed  at  the  beginning— and  needed  to  areata  Inatitnticoa.    If  tho  Wtat  had 
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but  the  means  of  eduottingher  own  iona,  tht  developed  and  pnaperooe  CoUegea 
of  the  £aBt,  she  could  better  sapply  her  palpit,  her  bar,  her  m^eai  oorps,  end  all 
her  teachers,  than  theycoald  be  sppplied  from  abroad. 

III.  I  am  in  the  third  place  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation  of  the  East  to  this 
state  of  mind  in  the  West.  And  here,  as  I  speak  for  the  most  part  to  New*Eng- 
land  men,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  address  my  remarks  chiefly  to  thenlk  as  auch ; 
but  I  do  not  deem  it  remote  from  my  subject  to  obeerre,  that  yon  who  are  natives  of 
New  York  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  same  debt  to  New-Engiand,  whioh  I  wish 
the  West  to  contract.    Your  lathers  oame  from  New-England. 

The  problem  of  New-Bngland  is  the  devek>pment  of  eoetelf  by  ^  develop- 
ment of  its  indwiduala.  Society  has  been  the  gamer — ^indhriduals  the  grain.  It 
was  therefore  for  men  that  the  soil  was  opened  and  tilled.  In  the  first  plaee  our 
fathers  left  Europe  under  this  generie  impolse^-the  right  of  individuals  to  develop 
against  the  genius  or  wishes  of  organised  Society.  This  is  the  philosophical  text 
for  the  history  of  that  day.  Under  that  spirit  every  instimtion  of  New-Englaiid 
was  planted.  Her  Churdi  was  independent  and  congregational.  The  merobeia 
governed  themselves.  The  only  peculiarity  which  this  form  of  gcveniment  can 
daim  is  its  tendency  to  develop  the  indmdual.  It  is  charged  with  not  being  as 
compact  and  strong-handed  as  ntter  in$tiimtion$.  It  is  true— and  for  radieal 
reasons.  Their  genius  tends  to  the  development  of  a  body  ;  and  so  of  its  membeo;. 
But  this  prefers  primarily  to  develop  individuals,  leaving  them  to  develop  so* 
dety.  Oar  A  there  ehose  a  church  government  which  tended  to  individual  cultiva- 
tion, responsibility  and  growth.  Next  came  the  Common  School,  and  hare  let  ma 
say  with  emphasis  the  Gommok  School — the  school  for  the  masses.  It  was  net  tfaa 
education  of  a  class  that  oar  iathere  sought,  but  of  the  mass.  Civil  society  was 
oongregational.  They  did  not  seek  to  raise  up  a  clasB  of  ^educated  mlers  to  take 
care  of  the  people ;  but  they  sought  to  educate  the  whole  people  to  take  care  of 
themselves.    And  they  did  it  too. 

Next  eame  the  fiarm  of  political  organization— achool  districts  and  towns.  De 
Tocquevilie,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  dedared  that  the  townships  of  New-Eng* 
land  were  the  birthplace  of  the  real  Republicanism  of  America.  But  what  was 
the  secret  of  this,  but  that  they  brought  oat  oitizenSi  not  in  masses,  but  man  hg 
man  ?  They  gave  a  responsibility,  a  daty^ — a  power, — and  so  intelligence  and 
development  to  the  individual. 

In  all  her  after  history.  New  England  has  justified  the  wisdom  ni  the  policy  of 
forming  society  by  developing  the  individual  directly,  rather  than  by  forming  the 
individual  by  the  power  of  Society.  It  is  not  intelligence  that  distinguishes  the 
New-Englander,  fi>r  others  are  equally  intelligent.  It  is  not' religious  character, 
for  that  is  held  in  common  with  other  people.  It  is  that  every  individual  has  been 
trained  by  special  education,  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  whde  community, 
to  be  difearleos,  independent,  oelf'tuotaimng  actor. 

In  the  South  there  is  a  greater  power  in  public  enthosiaam  than  in  the  North, 
bttt  no  power  in  individual  action.  New  England  is  called  cold,  unenthusiasuc  in 
her  social  Institutions,  because  her  life  lies  in  her  individualism.  Whether  New 
England  is  cold  and  heartless  and  unenthuaiastic  in  her  individual  men,  let  tboae 
testify  who  have  come  into  competition  with  her  eons  in  business,  or  who  have 
asked  them  for  their  munificent  charities.  In  other  places,  under  other  suns,  there 
are  enjoyed  equally — perhaps  in  superior  degree — many  inatitutions  which  exist  in 
Mew  England ;  other  colleges  are  perhaps  greater  than  Harvard  and  Yale ;  bat 
where  on  earth  beeide  is  there  such  a  number  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  so  much  a 
man  7  Where  on  earth  is  there  ao  harmonious  and  well-aci|joated  a  union  of  public 
power  and  private  liberty  ?  Where  iA  the  law  so  strong  and  the  rulers  so  strong, 
because  the  citizens  are  so  firee  and  so  powerful  in  their  individualism  l  God  bo 
thanked  for  those  rugged  riiows  and  bleak  hills !  The  worid  will  be  forever  richer 
that  her  soil  was  ao  diallow  and  her  treasures  so  undesirable  to  cupidity,  for  she  was 
let  alone,  and  beoame  the  Paleatine  of  America.  Again,  God  was  the  Governor, 
and  men  were  free,  as  they  always  are  when  Grod  rules.  Seduded  and  sheltered 
from  interference,  encouraged  to  the  most  robust  toil,  that  toil  was  an  education; 
for  it  was  not  ax  the  galley-oai:  they  pulled  ;  it  was  not  a  Slave's  aoil  that  ihej 
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tfllrd.  Their  wofk  wu  their  own,  and  they  loved  it  It  wm  00  hard  that  the 
hand  solicited  the  head  to  help  it ;  eo  the  liead  thought  while  the  hand  wrought ; 
and  the  people  grew  up  to  habita  of  ioTention  and  iDteiligence  bjr  the  education  of 
hard  work.  80  many  permanent  cauaes  never  before  acted  for  so  long  a  time  upon 
the  human-mind  vndier  such  anapicioue  circumstanoea. 

But  for  what  have  they  been  trained?  Has  such  preparation  no  prophecy  in  it? 
Only  they  who  have  ibree  of  character  can  form  character  ;  they  that  are  to  train 
muat  be  themselves  thorough-bred ;  they  that  have  been  trained,  in  that  very  fact 
ottght  to  perceive  their  vocation.  God  has  through  900  years,  by  unsuspected 
ways,  reared  vp  a  power  such  as  never  stood  before.  Such  men,  and  the  capacity 
of  forming  such  men,  were  never  vonchsaled  to  any  equal  number  before. 

Jnat  at  this  point,  and  not  till  then,  the  barriers  gave  way,  and  Europe  poured 
forth  her  millioiis  upon  our  wilds.  The  North  gave  up ;  the  South  kept  not  back ; 
the  sona  came  from  afar,  and  the  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Waa  it  accidental  that  New  England  was  so  prepared  to  be  a  teacher?  Was  it 
•eeidental  that  Europe  sent  her  seholars  to  her  school,  at  such  a  juncture  1  Tes, 
JQSt  such  an  accident  aa  that  which  gave  Israel  a  leader,  and  Moees  a  people,  and 
Palestine  a  population.  And  now,  metfainka,  the  fires  have  kindled  to  such  a  degree 
tkat  they  most  have  more  air  or  they  will  grow  dim — the  flame  must  send  forth  its 
Ugbt  and  heat.  The  only  way  for  New  England  to  keep  her  civilization  ia  to 
propagate  it  upon  othera.  The  toola  are  forged,  the  munitions  are  stored,  her 
hands  are  full,  the  field  haa  opened  giorions  in  its  opportunities  beyond  all  parallel. 
The  voice  of  God  ia  heard  louder  3ian  a  trumpet,  crying  to  her, "  jFVeeZy  ye  kav4 
rwin9edyfreelff  give."    Let  no  true  aon  of  Civilization  be  deaf. 

My  Mother !  could  my  voice  go  over  your  hilla  and  through  your  valea,  I  would 
ory  with  all  a  Bon's  pride  and  love  :/*  Let  no  one  take  thy  crown."  But  why  should 
I  cry?  the  whole  world  apeaka  unto  her. 

The  dream  of  Time  and  its  awful  nightmare  ia  passing  away.  The  sleeper, 
vastlesB  and  changeful,  is  fast  awakening,  and  upon  our  time,  and  upon  us,  has  come 
•  work  of  master-scope,  and  brighter  glory  than  ever  caught  a  prophet'a  eye.  Are 
we  worthy  of  our  age  and  its  work  1  Parents  labor  for  their  of&pring,  and  so  do 
genera tiona  and  ages  for  their  ofibprings.  .  While  for  six  thousand  years  the  world 
has  groaned  and  travailed.  Art  has  slowly  perfected.itself:  Learning  has  augmented 
and  purified  ita  stores  ;  civil  polity  and  social  institutions  have  gradually  enriched 
themaelvea*  At  length,  the  world  opena  to  their  beneficial  influence.  We  are  the 
•kDooen.  With  such  a  field,  with  the  force  of  such  a  civilization,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  a  religion,  with  the  impulses  of  such  a  manhood  as  has  been  bequeathed 
to  Q8,  ahall  we  in  these  latter  days  see  the  crowning  struggle  of  time  go  forth  to  its 
iasoe  and  atiike  no  atroke  1  No  more  shall  that  Voice  be  heard  saying, "  Go  ye 
inio  M  ih»  world;'  but  the  sound  haa  never  ceased  to  echo.  Every  groan  of  the 
Slave  ia  its  echo ;  every  wail  of  Borrow  is  its  echo ;  every  petition  from  isle  or  idol- 
atmia  continent.  Every  revolution  invokea  you ;  every  uprising  of  man,  straggling 
fat  the  liberty  of  manhood  and  the  equality  of  civilization  is  an  invocation.  But 
•rakl  all  theae  aonnda  there  comes  one  louder,  deeper  and  more  earnest.  Is  it  the 
wind  that  conaes  to  oar  eara  sighing  acroas  the  prairie  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  our  kindred 
that  dwell  there.  Is  that  the  roar  of  the  foreat,  or  the  breaking  of  the  lakes  upon  the 
shore  ?  It  ia  the  aound  of  the  multitudes,  loud  as  many  watera  or  as  mighty  thun- 
deiinga.  It  rolla  from  the  vast  baain  of  the  Miaaissippi,  along  the  far-traveling  Mis- 
■oori,  and  from  the  mountaina  whoaeanowa  it  drinks,  and  over  them  from  the  shores 
of  the  Oregon.  It  ia  the  Pacific  calling  to  the  Atlantic-— ^feep  calling  unto  deep.  The 
mnltitndinooa  dwellera  between  theae  ahores  are  our  kindred ;  we  taught  those  lips  to 
apeak.  For  ua  they  yearn  at  eventide.  For  na  they  sigh  when  fever-scorched,  and 
tondng  to  the  Eaat,  with  devotion  fonder  than  the  Oriental,  they  call  for  father  and 
mother !'— «amcB  in  thia  land  next  in  love  and  sanctity  to  the  name  of  God.  When 
that  solemn  invocation  £iUb  upon  the  Eaat  without  anewer,  her  days  will  be  num- 
bered. Bat  it  ahall  not  be  unheeded.  Oh  thou  mighty  West,  I  who  have  known 
ftod  loved  thee,  cry  back  again  our  whole-aouled  sympathy !  For  thee  we  will 
piay.  For  thee  shall  go  forth  our  institutions.  Unto  thee  shall  go  forth  our  sons 
ud  o«r  danghttia.    Thy  destiny  shall  be  our  destiny— thy  glory  our  glory ! 
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APPLICATION  FOR  AID  IN  BEHALF  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

[ViDB   P.   20.] 
To  the  Board  of  Dtreetari  of  ik»  SocUtg  for  the  Pram.  ^  CM.  0md  TktO^  Ed.9ttiU  WuL 

Geittlemen— The  Trasteeft  of  Beioit  College,  ftt  their  meetipg,  held  on  theSOlh 
ttlt.,  voted  to  make  appUcation  to  your  Board  for  aid  in  Boataioiiig  that  liMticotion, 
and  instructed  their  Executive  Committee  to  tranmit  to  you  the  f<]fiowiDg  ataCtHMSl 
of  the  position  and  wants  of  the  College. 

Beioit  College  originated  in  the  united  connsels  and  action  of  the  Preabyteriaa 
and  Congregational  MiniBters  and  Chnrches  in  Wiseonain  and  Northern  IUinoi% 
who  felt  the  need  of  an  Institution  for  the  pvoQOtion  of  Bound  learning  and  vital 
piety  in  their  field  of  labor.  We  think  that  a  nmple  view  of  the  features  of  the 
case  will  demonstrate  the  necessitv  of  a  Puritan  College  on  this  field,  and  the  daty 
of  Evangelical  Christiana  to  provide  ibr  that  want. 

The  section  of  country  which  was  represented  in  the  Conventlone  which  ma- 
tured  the  plan  of  this  College,  though  divided  by  a  State  line,  ia  in  all  other  rsapcaO 
one.  It  is  one  in  the  character  and  aasociationa  of  its  American  popnkuion,  who 
are  ahnost  exclusively  from  New-England  and  the  State  of  New- York.  It  is  atoo 
one  in  its  present  sympathies  and  commercial  interesta.  Thia  fiict  is  made  at  oDca 
evident  and  pennanent  by  the  system  of  railroada  and  other  internal  improvemcntt 
now  chartered  or  in  process  of  construction,  by  which  it  is  to  be  all  bound  togethsB* 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  destined  to  be  an  important  section.  It  already  oontaifla 
a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  500,000.  It  has  four  flonrifbing  ciciea,  and 
many  villages,  which  count  their  population  by  tboussnds ;  and  its  oommeianl^ 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  and  mineral  rMouice%  toigethar  with  its  Nortbem 
latitude,  and  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  8ettlen»  aeem  to  indicate 
that  God  has  great  designs  to  accomplish  by  meana  of  the  elemenia  of  power  thai 
are  here  to  be  developed.  We  are  the  mors  penuaded  of  thia  design  of  Providence 
in  view  of  the  fact,  that  although  it  is  a  region  where  veiy  great  interest  ia  lelt  ua 
education,  and  one  which  muat  and  will  be  independent  W". any  other  for  ita  meant 
of  education,  it  is  still,  so  far  as  Colle^te  Education  is  eenoeiaad,  a  field  4W11  to 
the  oceupaliott  of  BoangeUeal  CkriMH^nt.  There  is  upon  it  no  Piotcatant  Insli- 
tution  except  oar  own,  which  gives,  or  proposes  for  years  to  oome,  to  give  a  Colle- 
giate Edacation  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  will  arise  which  will  serioosly  afleeft 
the  usefujneee  of  Beioit  College,  unless  in  oonsequenoe  of  our  fidinre  to  meet  th« 
wants  of  the  community.  The  Sute  of  Wisoonsin  baa  a  raagpiifioent  Common 
School  Fund,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  State  baa  limited  the  Umvenity  Fand  to 
an  amount  altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  interesta  of  Ednoadon,  even  iC 
those  of  Religion  were  considered  of  no  moment.  We  hope,  iherefors,  that  the 
College  will  be  surrounded  by  other  Educational  Institutions  of  the  higbept  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  have  little  to  apprehend  fiY>m  rival  Collies. 

We  think  that  it  is  peculiariy  the  duty  of  the  Frub^Utriam  md  GomtngtOitmal 
denomination$  to  enter  thia  field,  not  only  because  it  has  been  thus  laid  opeit 
before  them,  but  because  it  is  peopled  by  their  own  brothera  and  neighbors,  and 
because  they  have  already  planted  about  two  hundred  Churchea  heie,  and  thna  a»* 
sumed  a  responsibility  for  the  future  training  of  thia  people,  whioh  oaatH  be  evaded 
or  deferred. 

Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility.  Ministers  and  Oelegntes  from  Cburobea  in* 
Chicago,  Galena,  Milwaukie,  and  tlw  region  generally,  met  in  Convcntieih  four 
years  since,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  plan,  wldch,  matured,  atop  by  atop, 
in  four  successive  Conventions,  and  afterwards  by  a  Board  of  T^nsleea  elected  by 
them,  has  assumed  the  form  of  Beioit  College.  Every  point  n^peeting  the 
general  expediency  or  the  details  of  the  entoipriee,  waa  debbent^-  and  piayer- 
fiilly  considered  by  them,  and  we  think  that  the  histoiy  and  the  ptesent  aspect  ef 
the  Institution  indicate  that  they  were  guided  fiom  on  high. 

The  College  has  a  Charter  from  the  Ijegialatuie  of  Wiaooonn,  bestowing  lall 
University  powem. 

Beioit  has  been  deemed  the  most  aniuble  looatkHi— 1,  Becaosa  it  ia  the  geegta* 
phical  centre  of  the  field,  the  part  least  liable  to  aufier  fimn  local  rivakiee  i  udbf 
means  of  the  railroads  which  are  shortly  to  ba  constroctod,  oonnecting  it  with 
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Chicago  and  Galeoa  on  one  ride,  and  on  the  other  with  the  northeast  and  north- 
west of  Wisconsin;  a  place  ^which  will  be  peenliarly  easy  of  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  field.  2,  Because  the  people  of  the  place  have  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  work  by  liberal  donations  and  every  possible  token  of  united  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy. They  have  given  a  beautiful  and  eligible  site,  and  are  just  completing  a 
noble  edifice  upon  it.  Their  donation  for  these  objects  may  be  estimated  at  ( 12,000, 
ftnd  they  have  given  no  less  marked  assurances  of  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ot^jecis  of  the  Institution..  But,  3,  The 
chief  reason  is  the  fact,  that  the  Village  is  in  itself  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  seat  of 
mtek  a  College,  It  contains  not  fiir  from  two  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  Eastern 
people.  There  are  in  the  Bvangetioal  Churches  about  five  hundred  Communicants, 
two  hundred  and  more  of  whom  are  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  place  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with  similar 
Villages  in  New-England. 

Besides  the  liberality  of  the  Citizens  of  Belolt,  Rev.  Henry  Barker,  of  Dutchess 
Co.,  New- York,  has  given  (1,000  in  lands ;  and  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams  has  en- 
dowed a  ProfesBorvhip  by  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10,000,  of  which  ^,500  ia 
now  in  a  situation  to  yield  an  income.  The  College  has  no  other  funds  upon  which 
to  rely  for  carrying  on  its  operations.  Yet,  as  the  field  seemed  ready  for  the  esta- 
Uiabment  of  a  CoUege-— as  the  Providence  of  God  seemed  to  call  our  Churches  to 
this  worki — as  the  time  seemed  fiiUy  come  to  unite  those  streams  which  were  already 
beginning  to  flow,  the  Churches  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  delay  any  longer  the  esta- 
biishment  of  a  Religious  College  in  the  land  where  their  children  were  to  grow  up. 
llMt  step  was  taken.  It  was  taken  not  without  earnest  thought  and  prayer.  A 
College  was  established  upon  the  New  England  phin.  The  conditions  of  admission 
aie  the  same  as  at  Amherst  and  Hudson,  in  the  Languages,  and  somewhat  more  in 
the  Mathematics  than  at  either  of  those  Institutions.  The  course  of  study  and 
method  of  instraetion  are  modeled  after  those  of  the  leading  Eastern  Colleges.  In 
ostablishing  the  College  upon  such  a  basis,  its  guardians  have  considered  the  demands 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  region,  as  well  as  their  own  ideas  of  education. 

In  these  oireumstances  wo  feel  compelled  to  make  our  appeal  to  your  Society. 
We  do  not  think  that  diis  state  of  things  has  been  occasioned  by  any  premature  or 
impnmdeiit  action.  Certainly  not  a  step  has  been  taken  in  haste,  or  without  a  firm 
and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  God's  will  that  that 
step  shoidd  be  taken.  And  by  God's  blessing  every  step  thus  far  has  been  forward, 
until  the  Institution  has  acquired  such  a  position  before  the  community  that,  in  all 
huBMua  probabifily,  a  steady  progress  will  secure  the  field ;  but  it  is  ours  only  on 
condition  that  we  impro^  it.  Any  wavering' would  occasion  a  loss  probably  be- 
yond rseovery.  The  oause  of  Protestant  Education  would  be  thrown  backward. 
The  Catholic  College  would  gain  a  footing  which  it  could  not  otherwise  hope,  and 
otherpnjeetsyeonoeivedinlowtdeaa  of  the  literary  and  religious  responsibilities  of 
a  College!  would  spring  into  being  on  every  hand.  Accordingly,  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  option  except  to  go  on.  But  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  means, 
unless  to  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  as  organized  in  your  Society.  We  itotend 
to  eommenoe  air  eibrt  at  onotf,  upon  tins  field,  for  the  endowment  of  the  College ; 
but  we  feel  debarred  by  the  exigencies  of  the  field,  from  depending  upon  these 
sonrcea  for  the  means  of  meeting  the  current  expenditures  of  the  College  ;  and  the 
incurring  of  debt  ia  alike  repugnant  to  our  inclination  and  to  our  view  of  duty  in 
our  rituation.  UnlssSy  then*  means  can  be  provided  for  meeting  the  demand  upon 
oar  treasury,  we  moat  expect  to  lose  ground  which  we  believe  that  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  enter.  Our  own  ieetii>gs,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  we  feel  to  be 
doe  to  those  who  have  entered  the  Western  field  before  us,  lead  us  to  desire  to  act 
in  ooncert  with  your  Society,  and  that  noble  family  of  Colleges  which  have  been* 
aoatained  by  your  cars.  We  have,  from  the  first,  sought  the  counsel,  and  been 
cheered  by  the  sympathy,  of  those  whose  hearta  were  most  in  the  general  cause, 
and  whose  experience  enabled  them  to  give  counsel.  Guided  by  their  advice  we 
have  gone  on,  and  now  we  must  have  aid  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  sacred 
interests.  We  leave  our  cause  with  you,  praying  that  He  whose  cause  it  is  will 
enaUe  yon  to  give  us  the  needful  success. 

STEPHEN  PE£T,  Chaiiman  of  the  Ex.  Com. 
Dgjoa  Clmxt,  Se^f. 
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^  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  communicated  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  CoNDiT,  for  his  able  and  instructive  Discourse,  delivered  last  evening, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication.'* 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  New  Haven,  Oct.  26, 1848. 

ASA  D.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


DISCOURSE. 


1  Cbron.  xii.,  82. — ^And  of  the  chiidreD  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
underetandiDg  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 

This  was  the  language  by  which  the  children  of 
Issachar  were  distinguished  among  the  tribes  gathered 
at  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel.  They 
did  not  send  a  large  representation  to  this  great  con- 
vention, yet  they  were  unanimous  and  influential  in 
this  movement.  They  had  led  a  quiet  life  in  their 
tents,  and  had  not  mingled  much  in  public  afiairs,  yet 
they  had  been  careful  observers  of  the  politics  of  the 
nation,  of  the  temper  of  the  people  and  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  times,  and  therefore  were  prepared  to  exert 
an  important  influence  at  this  interesting  juncture. 
They  may  have  been  distinguished  in  other  things,* 
especially  in  their  attention  to  religious  observances ; 
for  it  was  said  of  them,  that  they  should  call  the  peo- 
ple to  the  mountain,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  of  right- 
eousness ;  but  the  distinction  here  noted  is,  that  they 
had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do.  They  so  appreciated  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  and  the  indications  of  Providence,  as  to 
discern  clearly  what  was  their  present  duty. 

It  is  happy  for  the  world  when  God  raises  up  men 
who  understand  their  own  age ;  who  can  see  the  work 


to  be  done,  and  grasp  it  with  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
mind.  This  feature  of  Providence  is  most  evident  in 
connection  with  some  great  crisis.  There  are  times 
in  the  progress  of  a  people  when  things  are  shaken 
out  of  place;  when  the  machinery  of  the  State  is 
broken,  and  there  is  spread  over  all  minds  the  appre- 
hension of  fearful  disasters.  Amid  that  quaking  of 
hearts,  as  if  on  the  border  of  ruin,  God  prepares  men 
who,  enthroned  in  a  serene  moral  elevation,  can  take 
a  calm  and  enlarged  view  of  the  distracted  scene,  pour 
light  on  the  surrounding  darkness,  concentrate  divided 
and  fainting  energies,  and,  throwing  the  power  of  hope 
into  despairing  hearts,  conduct  the  people  in  the  path 
of  safety.  Such  were  the  men  called  to  act  in  our 
struggle  for  liberty.  Undismayed  amid  the  conflicting 
elements,  with  an  eye  which  clearly  saw  the  truth, 
with  a  character  which  inspired  confidence,  and  an 
eloquence  which  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  they  met  successfully  the  responsibihties 
of  the  period.  Not  less  marked  has  been  the  hand  of 
Cod  when  the  Church  has  come  to  a  point  of  solemn 
extremity,  and  men  have  appeared,  as  if  divinely 
trained  to  meet  the  "  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven 
has  joined  great  issues,"  who  have  stood  forth  the 
successful  defenders  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

But  it  is  only  now  and  then  we  meet  a  great  crisis, 
where  there  is  a  mighty  rushing  of  the  cross  currents 
of  mind,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us  depends  on  a  single 
blow  struck  at  the  right  time.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  attempt  to  find  a  crisis  in  every  new  devel- 
opment of  circumstances  in  our  position,  for  the  pur- 


pofle  of  giyiii^  force  to  our  plea  for  help.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  path  in  which  God  is  leading  us,  that  we 
do  not  need  a  crisis  to  create  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
silnlity,  or  to  show  us  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing the  times  in  which  we  live  and  what  we  ought  to 
do.  It  is  a  new  path,  in  every  step  of  it  full  of  won* 
ders  and  beset  with  perils,  so  that  inteUigent,  earnest, 
and  well-considered  action  is  always  demanded. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  are  called  to  consider 
our  duty  in  respect  to  the  western  portion  of  this 
countiy.  In  deciding  what  the  Church  ought  to  do 
in  that  fields  we  need  not  claim  any  superior  wisdom 
or  understanding.  It  is  not  easy  to  mistake  the  indi- 
cations of  Providence.  We  are  not  to  forget  that 
there  are  different,  though  not  conflicting  departments 
of  effort  inviting  our  energies ;  that  while  the  interests 
of  mind  are  no  where  more  immediately  suspended 
on  what  is  done,  there  is  need  of  wisdom  in  the  ap- 
plication of  our  means ;  having  reference  not  merely 
to  present,  but  to  lasting  results.  We  are  not  only  to 
sow  the  seed  bountifully,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  wilf 
produce,  if  not  the  most  speedy,  yet  at  length  the 
most  abundant  and  permanent  harvest.  But  while 
caution  and  forethought  are  requisite,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  sufficiently  indicate  the  kind  of 
work  now  to  be  done. 

We  might  better  understand  this  subject  if  we  had 
compassed  and  surveyed  the  whole  field.  I  wish  it 
had  been  my  privilege  to  go  through  it  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  to  trace  its  mighty  rivers,  to  traverse  its 
mountains  and  valleys,  to  visit  the  homes  of  its  popu- 
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latioD,  to  mingle  with  its  eager  multitude  {>re88iiig  into 
the  wilderness,  and  thus  to  take  with  my  own  eyes 
the  dimensions  of  its  moral  wants — ^its  ignorance,  er- 
ror and  vice.  Not  haying  done  this,  I  shall  be  guided 
by  the  map  which  actual  observers  have  sketched, 
and  resort  to  those  well-settled  principles  and  facts 
from  which  it  is  safe  to  reason.  What  then  does  an 
intelligent  view  of  our  condition  and  relations  show  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  that  western  land  at  the 
present  time?  In  answering  this  question,  I  shall 
shall  suggest  some  considerations  which  indicate  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  aid  efficiently  in  the  work  of 
Christian  education  at  the  West. 

This  work  comprehends  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  those  higher  institutions 
of  learning  pervaded  by  Christianity,  which  shall  fur- 
nish really  educated  mind  for  the  professional  classes, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  educational  spirit 
shall  be  awakened,  and  all  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  system  shall  be  thoroughly  organized 
and  supplied.  These  are  not  the  institutions  in  which 
all  the  people  will  be  educated,  but  we  here  assume 
that  which  will  not  be  denied,  that  they  are  requisite 
to  provide  the  best  education  for  all  the  people.  An 
educational  system  which  has  power  and  prevalence, 
must  have  certain  elevated  centres,  whose  office  it  is 
create  a  high  standard  of  attainment,  to  lift  mind  up 
to  its  best  efforts,  and  direct  it  in  the  career  of  health- 
ful enterprise.  Before  presenting  the  claims  of  this 
work  on  the  Church,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  its 
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importance  and  necessity  in  view  of  the  interesting 
position  of  mind  in  this  nation. 

L  The  position  which  mind  occupies  in  this  coun- 
try gives  special  urgency  to  the  claims  of  this  cause. 
I  might  direct  your  attention  simply  to  the  value  of 
mind,  its  capacities  and  its  destiny,  without  regard  to 
the  place  to  which  it  is  exalted  in  this  nation.  This 
consideration  is  always  sufficient  to  commend  the 
cause  of  education  to  our  best  sympathies  and  efforts. 
This  gives  weight  to  every  other  consideration — that 
it  is  mind  we  would  educate,  immortal,  and  appoint- 
ed to  a  fearful  and  wonderful  progress.  And  this, 
whether  that  mind  is  roaming  in  the  wilderness; 
whether  it  is  benighted  and  crushed  under  superstition, 
or  is  shooting  up  within  the  pale  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  institu* 
tions,  of  libraries,  and  of  all  the  appropriate  means  for 
the  best  development  of  intellect. 

But  you  are  invited  to  consider  the  place  which 
mind  occupies,  giving  to  the  present  time  the  appella- 
tion, the  age  of  intellect.  This  its  position  is  one  in 
which  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  rejoice,  however 
the  duties  it  imposes  may  fail  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
evident  if  we  compare  the  intellectual  hfe  and  energy  of 
the  present  age  with  the  stagnant  mind  previous  to  the 
Reformation  and  revival  of  letters,  when  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  throne  trampled 
on  its  prerogatives.  It  is  no  less  apparent  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  present  condition  of  mind  under 
the  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  under  which  genera- 
tions have  lived  and  died  slaves  in  intellect.    Mind 
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has  here  taken  the  throne  in  peptics,  morab  and 
rehgion.  The  day  of  its  coronation  is  yet  sacred  in 
memory.  It  is  free,  sovereign  mind,  living,  moving 
and  speaking  under  God's  charter  of  law,  Ubert)r  and 
right ;  exercising  its  right  of  thought,  faith  and  speech, 
in  such  relations  as  give  it  the  supreme  power.  It 
occupies  this  exalted  and  responsible  position  in  place 
of  the  political  despot  whose  law  is  force  and  arms ; 
and  in  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  dictator  who  takes 
into  his  custody,  what  Milton  calls,  the  locks  and 
keys  of  every  man's  religious  warehouse,  at  whose 
bidding  ^^  the  cruse  of  truth  will  run  no  more  oil," 
and  the  lamp  of  heaven  will  give  no  more  light.  It 
is  not  hid  in  a  cloister,  but,  ever  active,  it  is  working 
outwardly,  making  for  itself  ten  thousand  channels 
through  all  departments  of  society.  It  causes  its 
voice  to  be  heard  and  its  power  to  be  felt  wide 
as  the  land,  in  respect  to  all  human  interests*  It  is 
.thinking,  planning,  working — it  may  be  often  super- 
ificially  or  blindly ;  perhaps  nourishing  itself  by  un- 
ihealthy  aliment,  and  asserting  its  sway  scxnetimes  in 
language  and  measures  which  betoken  its  incapacity 
or  perversion,  but  its  action  is  every  where  seen  and 
felt.  The  machineiy  of  government,  the  periodical 
press,  Ihe  universal  lecturer,  all  attest  it  This  age 
and  nation  are  committed  to  the  supremacy  of  mind 
on  all  questions  touching  the  administration  of  the « 
State,  the  development  of  society  and  the  progress  of 
truth.  On  every  great  question  of  common  interest 
the  natioa  is  called  to  consider  and  act*  It  is  an 
occasion  for  the  use  of  the  eloquence  and  talent  of 
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those  who  are  able  to  give  the  people  light  and  guide 
their  opinions.  To  the  mind  of  the  people  the  appeal 
is  made  through  all  the  land.  That  mind  utters  its 
voice  in  a  decision  which  no  other  power  on  earth 
can  reverse^  and  which  none  dare  to  resist.  What 
majes^  in  the  movement,  as  the  entire  people  take 
op  the  question,  reason  together,  and  then  in  the 
dignity  of  conscious  right  declare  their  will !  Though 
mind  has  found  its  home  on  the  extreme  border  of 
our  western  settlements,  looking  out  on  regions  upon 
which  no  impress  of  civilization  is  yet  made,  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  receiving  the 
impulses  which  reach  it  in  a  thousand  channels  and 
sending  back  its  influence  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
This  national  intellect  is  placed  in  circumstances 
which  are  adapted  to  nourish  its  vigor  and  give  it  the 
opportunity  for  great  accomplishments.  It  is  not  yet 
determined  that  every  portion  of  it  shall  be  refined  by 
cultivation  and  developed  under  Christian  influences  ; 
that  it  shall  be  taught  to  think  and  act  according  to  its 
responsibilities,  to  stand  erect  in  moral  beauty  and 
hold  its  sceptre  true  to  righteousness ;  but  it  is  de- 
termined that  it  shall  act  with  great  and  far-reaching 
power.  It  has  received  its  commission  to  act  in 
legislation  and  in  morals  on  a  broad  scale.  It  carries 
that  commission  as  it  marches  westward  across  the 
broad  prairies  and  up  the  mighty  rivers,  with  the 
feeUng  of  pride  in  its  supremacy.  It  is  controlling  a 
vast  experiment  in  government  and  religion.  It  is 
fixing  destinies  too  sacred  to  hang  on  the  edicts  of  a 
reckless,  unprincipled  intellect.    Our  career  is  not 
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like  an  ancient  race,  in  which  muscular  skill  and 
energy  were  chiefly  put  in  requisition.  It  is  the 
race  of  mind,  in  which  wisdom,  intelligence  and 
righteousness  are  especially  demanded ;  in  the  result 
of  which  we  are  to  gain  or  lose  a  crown  of  moral 
glory.  The  promotion  of  our  welfare  as  a  nation  is 
not  dependent  on  the  well-oiganized  poUce,  arrayed 
with  flashing  steel  to  awe  the  multitude.  Mind  holds 
the  sceptre,  protecting  our  rights,  and  settling  great 
questions  of  order,  moraU^  and  religion.  It  is  the 
maker  of  law  and  yet  subject  to  law.  It  possesses 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  no  power  on  earth 
can  rob  it ;  while  it  bears  responsibilities  which  are 
sacred  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  those  rights  and 
privileges.  Its  sovereign^  involves  individual  trust 
and  advantage.  Hence  is  derived  the  grand  motive 
for  qualifying  every  portion  of  mind  to  meet  the 
requisitions  of  such  a  position.  Hence  also  it  ap- 
pears that  the  strength  of  that  sovereign^  lies  not  in 
the  constitution  which  embodies  its  doctrines,  nor  in 
any  roll  of  legislation,  but  in  the  conformity  of  mind 
to  its  invested  trust.  The  growing  mind  of  the  West 
does  not,  by  virtue  of  the  endowment  of  sovereignty, 
acquire  such  a  conformity.  The  reception  of  such  a 
trust  does  not  ensure  a  healthful  social  development. 
It  does  not  beget  the  social  and  family  virtues.  Con- 
tiguity of  mind  is  not  of  course  the  producer  of  civili- 
zation, morality  and  happiness.  Neither  is  elevation 
the  natural  result  of  the  extension  of  mind. 

I  do  not  propose  to  present  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  ignorance  already  existing  at  the  West, 
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which  must  be  perpetuated  and  greatly  augmented  if 
the  educational  work  is  not  liberally  and  systemati- 
cally prosecuted.    The  smallest  estimate  which  any, 
acquainted  with   the   subject,  have  made,   is   large 
enough  to  show  that  a  great  work  is  to  be  done 
for  mind  there  to  fit  it  for  the  position  which  it  is 
called  to  occupy  in  this  land.    I  do  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe, what  has  so  often  been  done,  its  diversified 
types,  arising  from  national  origin  and  religious  opin- 
ions.   I  would  simply  present  it  in  its  position  and 
relations  in  this  age  of  intellect  and  in  this  land  of 
fi'ee  institutions,  that  you  may  see  it  to  be  an  agent 
which  is  earnestly  to  be  cared  for  in  the  apphcation 
of  such  a  system  of  education  as  shall  develop,  mould 
and  direct  it  in  accordance  with  its  high  trust.    It 
must  thus  appear,  that  to  furnish  the  means  for  high 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  is  our  policy  and  our 
duty  in  what  we  do  for  the  West    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  will  be  the  result  as  to  the 
character  of  western  mind  without  such  a  system  of 
education ;  whether  it  will  sink  into  barbarism,  or 
whether  it  will  bow  to  the  arm  and  dictation  of  a 
corrupt  priesthood,  trained,  and  at  the  same  time 
trammelled  by  the   hands   of  Jesuitical   educators. 
Let  its  present  position  reveal  to  us  the  necessity  of 
such  Christian  educational  institutions  as  we  propose 
to  sustain  at  the  West.    Does  not  such  a  work  ap- 
peal  with  urgent  claims  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
Let  us  consider, 

II.  Some  reasons  why  the  Church  should  engage 
in  it. 
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1.  The  work  of  Christicui  education  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  office  and  design  of  the  Church.  We 
would  assign  to  the  Church  no  work  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  her  nature  and  objects.  Let  her  re- 
sources be  held  sacred  to  the  aims  and  enterprises 
for  which  she  was  founded.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
she  is  out  of  her  appropriate  sphere  when  she  be- 
comes a  competitor  in  the  field  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  of  political  strife,  or  adopts  any  mere 
secular  scheme  for  her  own  aggrandizement.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  that  she  is  out  of  it,  when  aiming 
to  give  tb  the  intellect  of  a  nation  the  blessings  of  a 
thorough  Christian  education.  She  is  evidently  false 
to  her  principles  when  she  clothes  herself  in  battle- 
armor  and  marches  to  the  field  of  bloody  strife  for 
the  propagation  of  the  truth.  But  she  is  not  false  to 
her  principles  when  she  expends  her  resources  to 
train  up  men  who  shall  go  forth, 

"  Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom  and  the  truth  in  Christ." 

She  is  not  doing  her  ^^ppropriate  work  when  she  is 
employed  in  setting  up  earthly  thrones,  and  putting 
crowns  on  the  heads  of  kings.  But  why  is  it  not  her 
office  to  do  something  to  enthrone  mind  in  the  empire 
of  knowledge,  and,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
Christianity  and  learning,  crown  it  with  a  glory  in- 
finitely richer  than  the  diadems  of  kings  ? 

The  Church  is  ordained  to  be  the  instrument  of 
conferring  the  best  blessings  on  man,  both  for  this  life 
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and  that  which  is  to  come.  She  would  not  be  true 
to  her  misnon  if  «he  did  not  seek  to  put  mind  in  the 
best  position  for  receiving,  defending  and  spreading 
the  truth ;  ealiing  out  its  energies  and  fitting  it,  by  all 
possible  aids,  for  the  noblest  sphere  of  action.  An 
ancient  writer  called  Greece  ^the  salt  of  the  na^- 
tions."  This  was  said  of  Greece  because  it  abounded 
in  learning  and  wisdom.  By  the  light  of  science  it 
scattered  ignorance  and  darkness.  It  was  a  fountain 
of  knowledge  to  which  many  resorted  firom  surround- 
iag  countries,  and  its  streams  of  intellectual  benefit 
were  sent  forth  far  and  ¥n[de.  We  understand  the 
words  of  Christ  in  a  far  higher  sense,  when  he  said  of 
his  people,  *^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.''  It  could 
only  be  said  of,  Greece,  its  letters  and  arts  bless  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  sheds  abroad  the  light  of  a 
re&ied  philosophy,  and  furnishes  the  objects  and 
rewards  of  an  earthly  ambition.  It  could  teach  no 
lessons  that  would  purify  man's  moral  nature.  But 
the  Church  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  especially,  as  she 
dispenses  lessons  of  Divine  truth,  and  is  the  source  of 
that  light  which  guides,  and  that  power  which  elevates 
to  holiness  and  heaven.  Yet  how  fit  that  she  should 
seek  to  unite  intellectual  elevation  with  moral  purity, 
and  how  beautiful  die  union !  She  has  no  afiinity  for 
ignorance.  Her  doctrines  are  addressed  to  faith,  but 
not  less  to  minds  that  have  been  taught  to  think  and 
resBon.  She  rejoices  in  the  light,  and  remonstrates 
against  the  efforts  of  any  who  would  keep  intellect  in 
bondage  and  darkness.  Adopting  the  principle,  "  that 
the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good;"  she 
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goes  to  the  Indian  and  the  Hottentot  with  the  knowl- 
edge neceBsaiy  both  for  this  life  and  the  next,  that  she 
may  raise  them  from  their  degradation  and  darkness. 
Why  is  it  not  her  becoming  work  to  plant  in  this  land 
those  seats  of  Christian  learning  which  shall  qualify 
the  people  for  their  high  responsibihties  ? 

2.  This  work  should  enlist  the  energies  of  the 
Church,  that  a  system  of  education  may  not  be 
established  destitute  of  Christianity.  The  work  of 
education  will  go  on  at  the  West ;  but  shall  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  be  excluded  ?  Is  intellect  to  be 
educated  without  Christian  influence  ?  Consider  the 
blessed  agency  of  a  pure  Christianity  in  fitting  mind 
for  its  best  exercise,  and  in  counteracting  that  which 
would  pervert  its  energy.  All  that  it  is  in  its  lofty 
themes,  in  its  relations  to  human  character  and  des- 
tiny, in  its  moral  efficacy,  is  adapted  to  awaken  and 
elevate  the  intellect.  Not  its  least  important  agency 
is  through  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  dignity, 
relations  and  destiny  of  nund.  Without  it  man  does 
not  understand  his  obligation  in  the  use  of  his  powers, 
for  he  does  not  appreciate  them  in  the  hght  of  his  re- 
lations to  God  and  immortality.  He  needs  habitually 
to  feel  this  great  truth,  that  mind  shall  not  only  hve 
forever,  while  matter  shall  decay  and  these  worlds 
vanish,  but  that  it  was  made,  through  all  its  duration, 
to  glorify  God.  Then  it  rises  to  a  true  conscious- 
ness of  its  solenm  trust  and  destiny.  Hence  only  can 
it  derive  the  inward  force  and  controlling  principle 
which  will  direct  it  in  the  career  of  noble  achieve- 
ment.   This  result  occurs  where  Christianity  has  had 
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the  importunity  to  reach  man  with  its  clear  and 
forcible  lessons.  Yon  see  its  power  in  the  mental 
discipline  as  well  as  moral  pnrity  which  attends  the 
strict  obserrance  of  its  precepts.  You  see  it  in  the 
incitement  it  imparts  to  thought,  and  in  the  control  it 
takes  of  the  mental  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ; 
preyenting  their  abuse  in  fruitless  speculation,  yet 
urging  them  onward  in  the  only  path  oi  safe  progress. 
You  see  it  in  the  healthful  enlargement  and  elevation 
of  mind  undei^  the  sweet,  silent  influence  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  other  Christian  institutions.  In  whatever 
Uglrt  you  contemplate  the  power  of  Christianity  over 
the  human  intellect ;  whether  in  its  lofty  subjects  of 
tbought,  in  the  eternity  of  existence  it  reveals,  in  the 
laws  it  gives  for  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  in 
&e  elevating  influence  of  its  institutions,  it  works 
efficiently  for  1^  bringing  out  and  nght  direction  of 
tibat  intellect.^  It  puts  it  in  possession  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  at  Ihe  foimdation  of  human  happiness, 
and  teaches  it  to  cany  them  out  in  action  for  the 
good  of  the  race. 

Let  Christianity  be  made  to  pervade  a  literary  in-* 
stitution ;  let  the  minds  there  associated  come  every 
day  under  the  influence  of  its  holy  truths,  and  you 
will  have  a  striking  example  of  its  power,  as  it  there 
holds  up  the  relations  of  each  individual  to  his  Maker ; 
the  eternal  laws  of  heaven  for  securing  right  and 
happiness ;  the  essential  principles  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; and  those  motivei^  to  action,  whidi  are  no 
where  found  but  in  the  glorious  revelations  of  the 
gospel    Can  a  source  of  power  be  found  like  tiiis  to 
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preTent  the  waste  of  mind  and  b^et  a  finn,  manfy 
purpose  of  life  ?  It  may  check  an  excessive,  unhal- 
lowed ambition,  but  it  supplies  more  appropriate  and 
efficient  incitements  than  the  objects  of  such  an  am- 
bition— springs  of  the  noblest  aspiraticMis  of  youth  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  may  quench  ^^  the  hectic 
of  imagined  superiority**  in  some,  but  there  is  im- 
mense benefit  in  bringing  them  down  to  be  seekers  of 
knowledge  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility. 
What  knowledge  of  self,  what  knowledge  of  man, 
what  enlarged  views  of  the  capacity  and  range  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  its  responsibihties,  are  obtained 
only  under  the  influence  of  Christian  truth !  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  Cicero,  that  the  contemplation  of  celestial 
things  will  make  a  man  think  and  speak  more  sub- 
limely when  he  descends  to  human  affairs ;  and  there- 
fore he  would  have  him  attam  skiU  in  the  nature  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  How  much  more  select  and 
elevating  the  influence  the  mind  will  receive  as  it 
comes  into  communion  with  the  sublime  revelations 
of  Christianity!  Says  Coleridge,  ^^An  hour  passed 
in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  in  the  conflict 
with,  and  the  conquest  over  a  single  passion  or  a 
subtle  bosom  sin,  will  teach  us  more  of  thought, 
will  more  effectually  awaken  the  faculty  and  form 
the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  study  in  the 
schools  without  them.**  Thus,  in  view  of  all  the 
purposes  of  education,  religion  is  the  benefactor  of 
intellect,  when  enthroned  in  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing; when  ^^the  perfume  of  its  offerings  fills  the 
atmosphere,  when  all  human  learning  is  accompUshed 
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with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  ^dien  the  recollection  of 
our  dependence  and  our  duties  is  continually  present 
with  the  effort  to  improve  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Such  an  institution  will  indeed  be  an  Alma  Mater." 

But  it  is  no  less  important  that  Christianity  should 
pervade  these  higher  institutions  of  learning,  that  it 
may  sanctify  the  mighty  agency  which  they  exert  in 
forming  the  social  state.    I  shall  not  stop  to  show  at 
length  what  this  agency  is,  or  how  it  operates.    It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  mind  educated  in  these 
institutions  will  be  the  controUing  mind  in  society — 
that  by  it,  chiefly,  the  opinions  and  habits  of  society 
will  be  determined.    This  results  from  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  social  state.     Educated  minds  will 
occupy  the  posts  of  influence,  and  diffuse  their  power. 
College^ ,  therefore,  are  the  high-places  from  which 
streams  of  influence  descend  and  flow  through  the  land. 
Shall  not  a  pure  Christianity  be  enthroned  in  them  ? 
Social  organization  must  have  a  basis  and  vitality 
other  than  a  mere  theory  of  association  framed  by  the 
poHtic^l  economist      The  element  of  vitality  and 
progress  is  not  found  in  conventional  laws.    It  is  an 
easy  thing,  according  to  a  theory,  to  distribute  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society,  and  assign  relative  places 
and  duties.     But  what  shall  fit  each  portion  to  its 
place  and  its  duties  ?    What  shall  mould  those  asso- 
ciated minds  into  uniformity  in  opinions,  habits,  and 
aims  ?     What  shall  bind  them  into  sympathy  with  one 
another,  and  furnish  the  permanent  motives  to  united 
action  and  enterprise  ?    Long  and  varied  experiments 
have  tended  to  fix  the  confidence  of  all  reasonable 
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men  in  Christiani^  as  the  monldii^,  transfonnhig, 
and  harmonizing  power  of  society.  It  cornea  with  no 
finely-conatmeted  theory,  si^iposing  it  has  the  guar- 
anty of  success  when  it  has  induced  men  to  subscribe  to 
it  It  ccmies  with  a  penetrating  power  that  goes  down 
into  the  elements  of  character,  affecting  the  principles, 
purposes  and  hopes  of  the  people.  It  takes  posses* 
sion  of  the  sources  of  social  influence,  in  the  fiunily 
organization,  in  Uterature,  in  commercial  enterprise, 
to  purify  and  elevate  them.  Secure  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  will  of  Grod,  and  you  have  es- 
tablished that  supreme  law  which  alone  is  capable 
of  regulating  and  binding  together  diirerse  and  con- 
flicting elements.  This  teaches  how  to  harmonize 
the  personal  and  the  common  good.  Then  under 
the  power  of  blended  principle  and  interest,  the  social 
mind  developes  in  order,  according  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness and  love,  and  not  according  to  caprice  and 
passion.  Then  with  its  growth  and  expansion  it  is 
directed  towards  right  ends.  It  is  not  prepared  (or 
great  achievements  by  the  mere  possession  of  equaUzed 
rights,  but  only  when  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  is 
secured  by  an  intelligent  fear  of  God,  which  controls 
its  energies  and  projects.  Man  thus  endowed  with 
^*  equitable  freedom,^  and  educated  to  regard  the  divine 
will,  attains  his  proper  position  in  the  social  structure. 
Then  he  understands  the  true  idea  of  progress,  not  as 
consisting  in  the  breaking  up  of  orders  and  relations 
which  God  has  e^ablished  in  conformity  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  nature,  but  in  the  development  of  en- 
ergy and  character,  opinions  and  aims,  in  accordance 
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plan  which  recognizes  the  universality  of  human  de* 
pravity  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Groapel  remedy.  Then 
he  comes  into  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  Christian  love,  and  conforms  to 
.  the  divine  standard  in  his  views  of  individual  and  so- 
cial responsibiUty. 

Now  it  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  counsels  and 
labors  of  a  generation,  to  put  western  mind  in  such  a 
process  of  development — to  penetrate  all  portions  of 
it  with  the  great  organizing  power— to  imbue  it  with 
the  manly,  yet  genial  sentiments  of  Uie  Pilgrim  fathers, 
and  establish  it  on  the  tried  foundations  which  they 
planted.  In  doing  this,  one  essential  agency  is  edu- 
cation. It  must  be  that  education  which  combines 
with  sound  learning  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity.  It  must  be  that  which  recognizes  the 
truth  that  intellect  is  not  the  whole  of  man — ^that  the 
sovereignty  of  enfranchised  intellect  without  religious 
principle,  wiU  be  a  reign  of  terror.  Intellect  cannot 
sway  depraved  passions,  but  the  passions  will  sway 
the  intellect  Sensuality  does  not  acknowledge  the 
force  of  an  intellectual  edict.  The  spirit  of  treachery 
does  not  retreat  before  great  mental  energy,  but  unites 
with  the  highest  intelligence. 

The  work  of  education,  I  have  said,  will  go  on  at 
die  West,  if  the  Church  does  not  engage  in  it.  But 
will  it  be  Christian  education  ?  Will  Christianity,  its 
doctrines  and  precepts,  be  made  to  pervade  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  the  State  may  establish  ? 
Will  Christ  and  the  cross  be  taught  in  connection 
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with  human  science?  We  have  no  reason  to  hope 
this.  Shall  the  Church,  then,  hesitate  to  employ  this 
instrument  of  power  over  western  mind  ?  How  can 
she  hope  to  do  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  on 
that  field,  if  she  must  meet  every  where  the  counter- 
acting agency  of  a  system  of  education  void  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

3.  The  duty  of  the  Church  is  plain  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  an  educated  Christian  ministry  for  the 
West 

The  Christian  ministry  is  the  great  instrumentality 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  This  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  the  charter  which 
he  gave  for  this  enterprise.  As  that  charter  will  not 
expire  till  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  this  will  remain  the  chief  agency  of  the 
Church.  When  Christ  established  it,  the  universal 
mind  was  perverted  and  corrupted  by  deeply-rooted 
errors.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  what 
way  his  servants  should  engage  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting it  to  the  truth.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  hap- 
hazard, when  he  looked  over  the  field,  and  determined 
to  send  the  living  heralda  up  and  down  the  highways 
of  the  nations.  It  was  not  an  undesigned  phraseology, 
when  he  said,  Go,  preach  my  Gospel.  His  eye  looked 
beyond  that  age.  It  surveyed  coming  ages  and  all 
conditions  of  mind,  till  his  name  should  be  known 
over  the  whole  earth. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  one  unbroken  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
God  has  selected  the  power  of  the  pulpit  for  bringing 
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the  Gospel  to  act  on  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
recall  apostolic  preaching  in  connection  with  apostolic 
triumphs,  the  preaching  and  achievements  of  the  Re- 
formation, Puritan  preaching  and  success,  the  Scottish 
pulpit  and  its  results,  in  the  intelligence  and  piety  of 
Scotland  The  progress  of  the  Church  in  this  country, 
ever  since  her  foundations  were  laid,  is  identified  with 
the  pulpit.  Now  the  Church,  in  accordance  with  the 
voice  of  her  past  history,  looking  out  on  the  field  to 
be  cultivated,  calls  for  living  preachers  to  do  her  work. 
For  no  field  is  this  agency  more  imperiously  demand- 
ed than  for  that  at  the  West.  Take  counsel  on  this 
subject  firom  the  character  and  habits  of  western  mind? 
its  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  its  prejudices,  errors, 
and  dangers.  Take  counsel  firom  experience,  from 
economy,  firom  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  you  will  select  the  Christian  ministry  as 
the  leading  instrumentality  for  the  salvation  of  that 
country.  We  should  so  decide  without  reference  to 
the  pecuUar  circumstances  of  the  West,  in  view  of 
the  palpable  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit  in 
establishing  and  extending  truth  and  righteousness. 
Trace  its  results  at  any  given  point  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years.  The  number  of  souls  converted 
and  prepared  for  heaven  does  not  reveal  the  whole 
truth.  We  shall  find  the  power  of  that  pulpit  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  of  mind,  of  education  and 
morals ;  with  domestic  purity  and  order ;  in  one  word, 
with  the  whole  social  prosperity  and  elevation  of  the 
people.  Then  we  should  have  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  "The  Christian  ministry  has 
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taught  the  Christian  world,  and  is  now  more  eflectu- 
ally  employed  than  any  other  class  of  men,  in  mould* 
ing  the  common  mind.''  There  we  should  see,  too, 
that  though  the  prophets  die,  there  is  a  precious  sense 
in  which  they  live  forever.  They  live  in  the  minds 
they  have  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  They 
Uve  in  the  opinions,  the  habits,  the  pie<y  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ground  teems  with  the  monuments  of  their 
influence,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  successive 
generations  of  mind. 

And  what  must  that  ministry  be,  which  can  do  the 
wofrk  in  the  western  field?  May  it  be  only  that 
which  will  satisfy  ignorance,  and  acquires  its  reputa- 
tion by  denouncing  the  hireling  ?  or  that  which  can 
obtain  a  hearing,  simply  because  there  is  no  other  J 
If,  where  society  is  organized  under  the  influences  of 
Christianity,  such  a  ministry  would  be  rejected  as 
incompetent,  most  certainly  where  the  process  of  or- 
ganization is  yet  to  be  accomplished  amid  such  dis- 
cordant elements  as  are  found  at  the  West,  no  tame 
or  feeble  ministry  will  meet  the  necessity.  If  the 
strong,  bold,  wakeful  ministry  is  needed  any  where,  it 
is  needed  there,  to  educate  mind  in  a  right  faith,  amid 
bold  advocates  of  captivating  errors,  and  hold  it  fixed 
to  the  truth,  amid  its  chafings,  struggles,  and  wander- 
ings. I 

This  being  the  grand  agency  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  West,  I  now  add,  such  a  ministry  ought  as 
soon  as  possible  to  be  educated  on  the  ground.  We 
cannot  wait  till  this  can  be  done  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  necessity^    The  field  is  extending  so  rapidly  that 
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a  ministry  finom  the  East,  as  numerous  as  she  can 
spare,  must  for  a  long  time  be  furnished.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  this  8iq[>ply  must  come  far  short  of 
the  growing  wants  of  the  people  ?  And  who  does  not 
also  see  that  a  native  ministry  is  greatly  desirable 
for  that  land  ?  It  should  be  composed  of  the  scms  of 
the  West,  trained  up  amid  its  natural  scenery,  breath- 
ing its  air,  communing  with  its  forests  and  its  prairies, 
synqpathizing  with  its  struggles  and  its  hopes,  and 
committed  to  its  destinies.  This  is  the  ministry  that 
will  find  most  ready  access  to  the  people,  and  most 
successfully  go  through  the  trials  incident  to  the 
work. 

And  how  shall  the  Church  prepare  such«i  ministry? 
The  institutions  o£  learning  must  be  on  the  ground. 
They  must  be  in  their-  furniture  and  resources,  what 
is  demanded  by  the  object  to  be  attained — ^the 
thorough  education  of  mind.  They  are  wanted  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  spread  that 
fiilent,  but  mighty  and  far-reaching  power  which  ever 
goes  out  from  such  institutions,  to  awaken  and  ele- 
vate mind,  and  direct  its  progress  in  all  the  arts  of 
civiUzation.  They  are  wanted,  if  for  nothing  else,  to 
furnish  a  controlling,  educated  mind  for  all  the  learned 
professions,  by  which  shall  be  promoted  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  and  the  building  up  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational interest  But  they  are  needed  especially  for 
the  training  of  a  Christian  ministry.  Without  them, 
how  will  the  Church  prepare  such  a  ministry  for  that 
western  land  ? 

4.  The  results  of  what  the  Church  has  done  in  the 
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work  of  Christian  education  indicates  her  duty  and 
policy  in  relation  to  the  West 

We  need  not  review  at  this  time  the  history  of  the 
Church,  to  show  that  she  has  been  the  patron  of 
learning  in  the  founding  of  schools — ^that  she  has 
counted  it  her  province  to  give  the  people  knowledge 
and  educate  mind  for  the  defense  and  propagation  of 
the  truth.  She  early  began  this  work ;  in  the  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  centuries  erecting  schools  at 
Alexandria,  Csesarea,  Antioch  and  other  places,  and 
establishing  Ubraries  at  various  points.  Thus  she 
prepared  the  means  for  her  extension  in  the  world. 
She  has  never  resigned  this  trust  Not  less  in  later 
than  in  primitive  times,  has  she  addressed  herself 
successfully  to  the  work  of  education.  Your  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  what  the  Church  has 
done  in  this  land.  The  promotion  of  education  in 
the  establishment  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  her  policy  from  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country.  There  is  "a  law  by  which  most  incon- 
siderable moral  agents  and  actions  are  made  the  in- 
cipient points  whence  trains  of  agencies,  proceeding 
on  with  continual  accession,  enlarge  into  effects  of 
/  immense  magnitude.^  This  remark  has  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  early  foundations  of  learning  and  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  laid  by  the  wisdom,  zeal  and  self- 
denial  of  our  fathers.  Some  of  the  causes  that  early 
began  to  form  the  moral  strength  and  beauty  of  New 
England,  may  have  become  ^^  so  diffused  and  blended 
into  thp  general  conformation  of  things,  that  their 
distinguishable  color  does  not  remain  obvious."    But 
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none  will  put  among  these  our  institutions  of  learning. 
They  were,  indeed,  at  first  small  beginnings,  made 
with  much  difficulty  and  sacrifice.  But  if  then  they 
were  Uttle  fountains,  they  have  sent  forth  never- 
ceasing  streams  to  bless  the  land.  If,  at  first,  they 
were  sparks,  they  have  become  great  central  Ughts, 
shedding  a  broad  and  benignant  radiance  over  the 
spreading  mind.  If  they  then  seemed  very  incon- 
siderable agents,  they  have  gathered  a  vast  power, 
creating  and  sustaining  trains  of  agencies,  the  results 
of  which  are  yet  accumulating  in  the  selectest  bless- 
ii^s  to  man.  To  them,  through  their  silent  power, 
and  through  the  agencies  of  which  they  are  the 
sources,  we  trace  the  noblest  elements  of  our  social 
happiness.  The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
these  institutions  had  understanding  of  the  times. 
With  a  &r-reaching  vision  too  they  looked  to  coming 
times,  to  a  people  great  and  intelligent,  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  which  they  planted,  and  re- 
joicing in  their  fruit.  Were  they  not  guided  by  the 
highest  wisdom,  when  in  our  infancy  they  provided 
for" the  education  of  mind  ?  Has  not  the  policy  of 
the  Church  in  the  East  been  proved  to  be  the  best 
policy?  If  the  Church  had  now  to  begin  such  a 
work  on  new  ground,  looking  to  the  estabUshment  of 
her  faith,  to  the  promotion  of  intelligence,  morahty  and 
piety,  to  the  highest  development-  of  physical  and 
mental  resources,  would  she  not  begin  as  she  did 
here;  lay  at  once  the  comer-stone  of  a  college, 
raise  its  walls,  gather  for  it  a  Ubrary,  put  in  it  her 
ablest  men  as  teachers,  and  consecrate  all  ^^  to  Christ 
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and  the  Church  V^  Woukl  she  not  think  at  <«oe  of 
the  want  of  men  qualified  to  teach  the  growing  popu- 
lation, aod  of  learned,  godly  men  to  occupy  the  pulpit, 
and  show  the  people  the  way  of  salvation  ?  Thi« 
would  be  her  plan,  if  she  designed  to  make  another 
community  intelligent  and  virtuous,  like  that  inhabit- 
ing these  hills  and  valleys. 

And  does  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  West  essen- 
tially differ  from  this  f  The  conditidn  of  that  country 
is  not  in  all  respects  like  our  early  state.  Yet  it  is 
the  peophng  of  a  new  territory,  though  far  more 
rapidly.  It  is  the  laying  of  foundations  for  a  vast 
social  structure.  If  it  was  desirable  here  to  have  the 
incipient  points  of  influence  in  these  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  fixed  at  the  very  outset,  it  is  even 
more  desirable  there,  where  communities  are  spring- 
ing up  in  a  day,  and  the  elements  to  be  moulded  are 
so  various  and  powerfiil.  The  pohcy  that  has  made 
the  East  will  make  the  West,  and  no  other  wiU  make 
it,  intelligent,  moral  and  happy.  A  college  th^^ 
furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  for  thorough  instruct 
tion,  can  accomplish  the  same  work  which  the  ccl" 
leges  of  the  East  have  accompUshed.  What  shall 
prevent  Hudson,  Wabash  or  Illinois  College  fircmi 
being  the  fountain  of  the  same  precious  influences, 
by  means  of  educated  mind  ?  They  were  founded 
in  faith  and  prayer  for  the.  same  ends.  They  are 
Christian  seminaries,  consecrated  to  Christ  from 
their  foundations.  They  propose  to  pursue  the 
same  hberal  and  thorough  course  of  instruction. 
They  have  a  wide  field  in  which  to  operate.     A 
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great  amount  <^  mind  is  ready  to  receive  their  mould; 
ing  power.  Grod  has  given  them  signal  blessings. 
They  are  planted  at  favorable  points  for  impressing 
mind.  You  could  not  ask  better  soil  than  is  there 
offered,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  truth.  If  in- 
tellectual and  moral  achievements  are  made  slowly 
there,  they  may  be  made  at  length  on  a  large  scale. 
They  who  wield  the  educational  power  through  such 
Christian  institutioi^s  will  witness  such  results  as  have 
appeared  here.  Does  not  the  fruit  of  her  past  labors 
in  the  cause  of  education  indicate  the  obligation  of 
the  Church  to  western  mind  ? 

The  want  of  time  forbids  me  to  do  little  more  than 
allude,  in  conclusion,  to  the  importance  of  securing 
an  accession  to  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the 
rightly  educated  mind  of  the  West.  If  in  the  views 
presented  in  this  discourse  we  have  not  misconceived 
the  nature  and  results  of  the  educational  work,  it  is 
plain  that  if  the  Church  will  educate  the  West,  ^e 
will  gain  the  victory  on  that  great  battle-ground.  As 
you  look  at  the  people  in  their  growing  numbers,  in 
the  broad  land  they  cover,  in  the  wealth  of  their  soil, 
in  their  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  mark  the 
wonderful  destiny  that  awaits  them,  the  momentous 
question  is  suggested,  shall  the  Church  take  posses- 
sion of  the  energy  of  that  mind  for  the  defense  of  her 
principles  and  the  diffusion  of  her  blessings  ?  Shall 
that  mind  be  imbued  with  Christianity,  be  educated 
under  the  reign  of  Christian  institutions,  and  so  link 
its  power  with  the  Church  of  Christ?     Such  an 
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^ccompliBhment  will  not  only  be  so  much  mind  saved 
from  ignorance  and  error,  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  and  political  blessings,  and  presenting  a  spec- 
tacle of  moral  beauty;  but  so  much  added  to  the 
executive  power  of  the  Church  in  her  designs  of  love 
to  the  world.  In  the  want  of  such  an  accomplish- 
ment, not  only  will  so  much  mind  be  lost,  but  it  will 
be  committed  against  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  with 
pecuUar  faciUties  for  impeding  her  designs.  What 
field  can  she  enter  with  the  prospect  of  a  nobler, 
richer  conquest  ? 

That  mind  is  gathering  a  power  that  will  be  felt 
It  will  impress  itself  on  the  world  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  nurtured  under  stirring  influences.  From  it, 
institutions  and  opinions  will  receive  strong  impulses. 
The  rivers  will  still  run  down  their  courses,  the  ever- 
lasting mountains  will  remain,  but  in  the  movement 
of  this  advancing  intellect  there  is  already  felt  the 
precursor  of  some  fearful  developments.  You  cannot 
crush  this  mind,  you  cannot  sink  it.  It  possesses  the 
elements  of  life  and  power,  of  which  you  cannot  rob 
it.  To  what  shall  its  growing  strength  be  devoted  ? 
A  correct  appreciation  of  its  position  and  destiny, 
points  the  Church  to  a  golden  opportunity  of  making 
the  conquest  of  it  for  herself.  If  over  that  land  the 
blended  light  of  science  and  Christianity  shall  shine, 
forming,  guiding  and  enriching  mind,  so  that  it  shall 
fulfill  its  trust  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  and 
reflect  to  the  Pacific  shore  the  moral  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  East,  coming  generations  will  bless  the 
hand  of  earnest  charity,  which  aided  thus  early  in  the 
work  of  Christian  education. 


3.  Jplta  fox  Cibrariea. 
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A  JPLEA  FOR  LIBEARIES. 


My  Dear  Friend:- — 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  from  you,  the  last  time  that  we  mct^ 
that  you  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa^ 
tion  at  the  West,  and  that  since  you  had  become  acquainted 
with  its  objects,  you  had  begun  to  view  the  relation  of  colleges 
to  the  religious  interests  of  our  country  under  entirely  new 
aspects.  I  was  glad  also  to  learn  that  an  intelligent  lady 
of  our  acquaintance,  though  she  herself  has  received  but  little 
education  from  books,  was  prompted  by  her  native  good  sense  to 
say,  that  this  Society  came  next  to  the  American  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society  in  its  claims  to  the  prayers  and  the  liberality  of 
the  patriot  and  the  Christian.  I  avail  myself  of  the  interest 
which  you  have  manifested  in  this  enterprise,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  your  desire  to  be  particularly  informed  in  regard  to  som^ 
particulars  concerning  the  wants  of  a  college,  and  the  exact  way 
in  which  it  alSects  the  community,  to  address  some  considerations 
in  respect  to  the  importance  of  well-furnished  Libraries  to  the 
eflScacy  of  of  Literary  Institutions. 

In  Europe,  the  essentials  of  a  College  or  University,  are  a 
Library,  first  of  all ;  then  able  instructors,  and  last  of  all,  suitable 
edifices.  In  the  United  States,  the  prime  essentials  are  thought  to 
be,  instructors  and  college  buildings.  In  Europe  the  buildings 
may  be  many  or  few,  convenient  or  inconvenient.  They  may 
consist  only  of  humble  accommodations  for  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  professors.     They  often  are  in  fact  numerous,  convenient  and 


imposing ;  but  that  they  should  be  so,  is  not  thought  to  be  at  all 
essential  to  the  existence,  nor  even  to  the  attractions,  of  a  supe- 
rior literary  institution.  Butthere  must  be  a  well-furnished  library- 
Without  this  essential,  well-qualified  professors  cannot  be  pro- 
cured ;  or  if  they  could  be  procured,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
discharge  their  duties ;  or  if  they  could  do  this  in  some  sort,  they 
could  not  with  satisfaction  or  honor.  The  University  of  Grottin- 
gen  was  founded  in  1734.  By  means  of  a  lavish  liberality,  wisely 
directed  to  its  library  and  its  professors,  it  soon  became  one  of  flie 
most  distinguished  universities  of  Europe.  In  a  single  genera- 
tion  it  shot  up  to  a  splendid  growth,  and  left  far  behind  its  older 
rivals.  Its  library  and  its  professors  made  it  all  that  it  was,  and 
enabled  it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  universities  which  had 
antiquity,  past  renown,  and  political  influence  on  their  side.  Got- 
tingen  did  not  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  German  universities, 
till  the  resources  and  zeal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  enabled  him  to 
do  more  for  the  means  of  instruction  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
With  us  the  case  is  reversed ;  for  though  it  was  with  the  same 
idea  that  the  venerable  fathers  who  founded  Yale  College,  brought 
forward  each  his  stock  of  books  with  the  words,  "  I  give  these 
books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony,"  yet  it  is  not 
in  this  way,  pre-eminently,  that  their  sons  have  sought  to  build 
up  the  institution  which  the  fathers  founded ;  nor  has  it  been  in 
this  way  that  recent  colleges  have  been  constituted.  Brick  and 
mortar  have  taken  the  place  of  books.  Buildings  we  feel  that  we 
must  have  ;  but  libraries  we  will  have  if  we  can  ;  and  if  we  can- 
not have  them,  we  will  try  to  do  without  them.  You  will  ob- 
serve  that  in  the  pleas  that  ui^e  upon  the  benevolent,  so  often, 
the  necessities  of  our  older  and  younger  institutions,  the  poverty 
of  their  libraries  is  rarely  made  prominent,  or  if  it  be  named, 
you  never  receive  the  impression  that  the  want  is  very  serious 
or  very  pressing.  Perhaps  you  may  discover  that  the  solicitor 
feels  deeply  the  nature  of  this  want.  He  may  beg  as  a  starving 
man  for  intellectual  food — earnestly  and  imploringly ;  but  you 
always  see  that  he  does  not  expect  that  the  want  which  he  suffers 
will  be  felt  or  understood  by  others.  If  funds  are  needed  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  or  a  college  edifice,  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
professors,  or  eyen  to  purchase  expensive  and  showy  apparatus,  the 
appeal  is  made  with  great  zeal  and  urged  with  the  utmost  boldness, 
as  if  it  were  certain  to  be  felt  and  responded  to.     But  the  poverty- 


stricken  library  is  complimented  with'a  passing  notice,  and  those 
who  urge  its  claims  do  it  as  if  they  expected  little  or  no  success- 
to  which  expectation  those  whose  aid  they  solicit  are  certain  to 
do  the  amplest  justice ;  and  both  parties  quietly  acquiesce  in  the 
anticipated  result.  Of  this  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
most  essential  element  of  a  well-furnished  institution,  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  learning  and  of  religious  education  in  this  country, 
the  scanty  library  is  itself  a  perpetual  symbol  and  monument. 
The  friends  of  Yale  College,  though  the  number  of  its  students 
and  its  general  reputation  would  seem  to  imply  no  serious  defi- 
ciency in  its  materiel  of  instruction,  have  for  years  past  been 
ashamed  to  introduce  visitors  to  the  meagre  collection  of  books, 
called  its  library,  which  was  appropriately  hid  away  in  a  garret. 
Even  now,  though  a  more  honorable  place  has  been  provided  ybr 
a  library,  and  though  the  books,  by  recent  additions  begin  to  look 
worthy  of  the  place,  yet  the  contrast  is  still  most  distressing 
between  the  room  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  be  filled.  I 
speak  what  I  know  when  I  say  that  the  expenditure  of  $20,- 
000  is  immediately  called  for,  to  put  Yale  College  Library  in  a 
condition  at  all  commensurate  with  the  position  of  the  institution, 
and  the  wants  of  those  who  gather  about  it  as  the  centre  of  their 
literary  labors.  Some  of  our  younger  colleges,  which  occupy  most 
important  positions,  as  the  leading  institutions  in  States  which  are 
even  now  infant  empires — States  which,  already,  count  their 
population  almost  by  millions,  are  furnished  with  some  two  or 
three  thousand  refuse  books  from  private  collections ;  and  this  is 
the  best  library  to  be  had  within  hundredsof  miles  in  any  direction. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  sound  learning — nay,  more,  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Church,  to  offer  to  any  man  who  will  give  me  a 
hearing  the  following  considerations  in  respect  to  the  importance 
of  well-iurnished  libraries  to  colleges,  and  particularly  to  colleges 
at  the  West. 

The  first  consideration  which  I  would  name,  is  the  fact,  unques* 
turned  and  indisputable,  that  the  instructors  in  all  these  institutums 
testify  with  one  voice,  that  libraries  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  their  official  duties. 

I  hardly  need  say  to  you,  Sir,  that  this  testimony  deserves  to  be 
received,  and  if  no  other  argument  could  be  presented,  this 
ought  to  be  decisive*    No  maxim  is  more  generally  received  by 
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practical  men  than  this  :  '^  that  every  man  understands  his  own 
business  best."  It  is  allowed  to  every  class  of  men  in  business, 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  to  take  the 
liberty  of  judging  what  facilities  each  one  needs,  to  accomplish  his 
own  plans  ;  and  we  confide  in  his  judgment,  when  it  is  given,  as 
being  the  judgment  of  one  whose  opinion  on  such  a  point  is  all  for 
which  we  ask.  In  the  case  of  the  merchant,  we  do  not  wait  till  we 
are  instructed  as  to  the  necessity  of  employing  this  or  that  particu- 
lar clerk,  or  of  establishing  this  or  that  agency ;  but  we  confide  in 
the  knowledge  which  the  merchant  does  possess,  and  which  we  do 
not,  of  the  details  of  his  business.  You  would  resent  as  imperti- 
nent  intermedling  if  you  were  questioned  as  to  the  propriety  of 
every  expenditure  in  your  business,  which  you  clearly  know  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  your  plans,  or  is  an  important  aid  in 
your  far-reaching  projects.  The  mechanic  is  allowed  by  every  man 
of  sense  and  discretion,  to  decide  for  himself,  in  respect  to  every 
facility  which  he  considers  requisite  to  the  production  or  the  fin- 
ishing of  articles  of  superior  workmanship.  We  permit  and  expect 
him  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  costly  and 
nicely-finished  tools*— the  use  and  importance  of  which  we  do  not 
understand.  The  capitalist  places  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars at  the  command  of  the  agent  of  a  manufacturing  corporation, 
or  the  engineer  upon  a  Railway,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  trust  to 
each  the  details  of  the  expenditures,  even  though  a  large  portion 
is  spent  upon  a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine,  or  upon  complicated 
machinery,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  final  result,  the  capitalist 
eannot  be  expected  fully  to  appreciate.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  a 
great  or  uncommon  confidence  which  we  expect  from  the  patrons 
of  our  colleges,  when  we  ask  them  to  trust  the  instructors  of  these 
institutions,  in  respect  to  the  very  great  importance  of  a  Library  to 
themselves,  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  with  which  they  are 
alone  conversant,  and  of  which  they  alone  are  the  most  competent 
judges.  We  trust  the  mechanic  to  judge  of  the  tools  of  his  trade, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  must  have  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  dollars  to  complete  his  outfit.  We  allow  a 
ship-builder  to  hide  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  sight  in  the  hull  of  a 
ship — in  bolts  and  knees,  and  what  would  seem  to  be  but  heavy 
and  incumbering  timbers ;  and  we  leave  him  to  judge  whether 
this  or  that  timber,  bolt  or  knee,  is  required  to  make  the  ship  stout 


enough  to  ride  the.  tnftddened  ocean.  Shall  we  not  give  to  the 
instructors  of  our  youth  somewhat  of  the  same  confidence,  whom 
we  appoint  to  the  high  service  of  training  the  intellect  and  the 
character  of  the  men,  who  in  half  a  generation,  are  to  bless  or  to 
curse  our  nation  by  their  influence  1 

The  testimony  of  the  instructors  of  the  American  colleges  is 
easily  to  be  learned.     It  is  a  united  and  earnest  testimony.     On 
no  subject  do  they  feel  more  strongly  than  upon  this.     Next  to 
the  supply  of  their  bodily  necessities,  the  starvation  of  their 
minds  and  the  crippling  of  their  intellectual  energies,  press  upon 
them  with  a  mountain  weight.     They  are  placed  upon  their 
elevated  station,  and  are  set  as  a  mark  for  the  critical  scrutiny 
of  all  observers.    They  are  expected  to  iurnish  their  own  minds 
with  stores  of  knowledge,  more  and  more  abundant — to  brighten 
and  strengthen  their  powers  by  the  discipline  of  constant  use, 
and  to  enrich  and  train  the  minds  of  a  rising  generation.     But 
the  means  and  appliances  are  denied  them.     What  they  know  to 
be  necessary  to  their  work,  as  truly  and  as  clearly  as  the  merchant 
knows  that  a  given  tool  or  machine  is  necessary  to  his,  they  can- 
not obtain.     The  men  who  are  able  to  furnish  it  do  not  see  the 
use  of  it ;  nay^  they  strongly  suspect,  if  they  do  not  certainly 
know,  that  there  is  no  use  in  it.     If  the  scholar  overcomes  the 
modesty  into  which  he  has  been  schooled  by  his  sensitive  spirit 
and  his  retired  life,  and  appears  before  his  patron,  with  hat  in 
hand,  and  asks  for  money  enough  to  buy  a  bulky  encyclopedia 
or  an  expensive  lexicon,  he  meets  with  the  response  that  his 
said  patron  cannot  see  the  use  of  buying  so  many  books— that  it 
ia  more  than  probable  that  all  the  books  have  not  been  read 
which  the  college  already  possesses.     Or  it  may  be,  this  or  that 
benevolent  and  Christian  man  asserts,  that  his  money  must  all 
go  to  purposes  more  directly  Christian  and  useful — it  being  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  zealot,  who  has  made  a  short  passage 
through  or  out  of  a  college,  through  want  of  conscience  and  prin- 
ctple  enough  to  learn  before  he  essayed  to  teach,  that  colleges  are 
mther  heathenish  affairs.    As  if  the  bolts  that  bind  and  hold  the 
water-wheel  or  the  regulator,  were  not  as  really  active  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  fabric,  as  the  laying  of  the  thread  or  tihe 
adjusting  of  the  shuttle.    As  if  the  teacher  of  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  the  preacher  to  their  preachers,  had  not  as  real  and 
as  important  an  agency  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  and  in 
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the  salvation  of  men,  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  themselves. 
But  so  it  is  not  thought,  and  when  the  guardian  or  professor  of  a 
college  goes  to  his  task-master  and  complains  that  he  cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw,  the  answer  is  sometimes  uttered,  and 
more  frequently  thought,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle." 

I  ask  you  as  a  practical  and  fair-minded  man,  whether  this  is 
as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Why  should  not  the  instructors  of  our  youth 
be  trusted  in  respect  to  their  own  calling,  especially  when  that 
calling  is  so  high  and  noble,  and  the  character  of  those  who  prose- 
cute it  is,  in  general,  so  generous  and  worthy  of  confidence  ?  Why 
should  not  their  earnest  wishes,  so  strongly  felt  and  so  often  re- 
peated, be  received  as  justi  And  why,  above  all  things,  should 
prejudices  be  scattered  through  portions  of  the  religious  world 
against  their  motives,  their  discretion,  their  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  or  the  fervor  of  their  Christian  zeal  1  Wliy  should  not  the 
same  confidence  be  extended  to  them  which  is  allowed  to  the  man 
who  is  skilful  with  his  hands,  or  fertile  and  shrewd  in  money- 
making  schemes? 

I  might  here  rest  the  whole  argument  with  such  a  man  as  you, 
and  putting  it  earnestly,  on  this  single  ground,  plead  in  the  name 
and  in  the  behalf  of  all  the  instructors  of  the  land,  that  they  may 
receive  a  little  confidence  at  the  hands  of  their  patrons,  and  be 
taken  at  their  word,  when  they  ask  that  their  powers  to  be  useful 
may  be  augmented  by  the  requisite  appliances.  I  might  appeal 
once  for  all  to  the  good  sense  and  the  kind  feelings  of  the  bene- 
volent patrons  of  colleges,  and  also  to  their  generous  confidence 
in  the  instrectors  whom  they  so  much  respect.  There  are,  how 
ever,  additional  considerations,  which  make  the  matter  so  clear, 
that  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  weigh  them,  and  I  shall  name 
them  because  they  not  only  prove  the  claim  valid,  but  also,  that 
it  is  a  most  pressing  claim. 

Let  me  say^  therij  that  the  mare  highly  a  man  is  educated^  the 
larger  is  the  library  which  he  needsy  that  his  education  may  accom- 
plish its  highest  results.  I  know  very  well  that  the  contrary 
opinion  is  very  commonly  held.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
more  perfectly  a  man  is  trained,  he  knows  so  much  the  more,  and, 
of  course,  has  so  much  less  to  learn ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more 
books  a  man  has  read,  so  much  the  fewer  remain  to  be  read.  If, 
then,  a  professor  or  a  teacher  has  studied  many  books,  he  will,  of 
course,  require  a  smaller  library. 


This  view  of  the  subject  leaves  out  of  sight  two  important  facts. 
First,  that  education,  in  its  preliminary  stages,  and  as  late  even 
as  the  meridian  of  life,  is  the  training  of  the  powers  to  use  books 
wisely  and  effectually,  rather  than  a  transfer  of  so  much  know- 
ledge from  so  many  books,  which  books  may  be  laid  aside  and 
disused  for  ever  afterwards.  It  also  fails  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  higher  are  the  qualifications,  and  the  wider  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar,  the  more  numerous  are  the  circles  of  science 
to  which  he  is  introduced,  and  the  greater  the  library  ^hich  he 
must  have  at  his  command. 

Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  first  of  these  opinions,  that  the 
education  of  the  instructor  has  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
books,  rather  than  taught  him  how  to  use  them.  Suppose  his 
department  to  be  theology,  or  philosophy,  natural  or  moral,  or 
the  mathematics,  or  the  languages.  What  is  to  be  his  employ- 
ment ?  Instruction.  And  how  does  a  man  teach  wisely  and 
well  ?  Can  he  do  this  as  he  retails  drily  the  facts  which  he  has 
once  committed  to  his  memory,  or  as  he  brings  all  his  know- 
ledge out  from  a  wakeful  and  wakening  spirit  1  Manifestly  in 
the  latter  way  only.  In  the  one  case  he  will  be  a  teaching  ma- 
chine, in  the  other  he  will  be  a  leaching  man.  But  how  can  he 
keep  his  mind  awake  ?  Can  he  do  it  by  mechanically  repeating 
his  past  acquisitions,  going  round  and  round  like  a  mill-horse  in 
the  same  circle  ;  or  must  he  not  advance,  task  his  powers  con- 
tinually to  the  utmost,  by  grappling  with  new  questions,  and  ex- 
tending his  researches  as  widely  as  possible  1  But  how  can  a 
man  investigate  except  he  has  books  1  Do  you  say  that  he  must 
think  more  and  read  less  ?  But  what  if  it  should  be  true,  as  it  is, 
that  books  are  necessary  to  furnish  material  to  think  about  ?  In 
the  classics,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  history  and  criticism, 
books  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  scholar's  thoughts — ^the  very 
things  he  is  to  think  about.  They  are  not  only  a  field  for  his 
labors,  but  the  field,  and  the  only  field,  in  which  he  can  labor. 
Unless  the  professor  have  books,  in  these  departments,  he  cannot 
investigate,  for  he  has  nothing  about  which  to  inquire.  Tell  a 
miner  to  dig  for  ore,  and  furnish  him  no  ore-vein  in  which  to 
labor.  Tell  a  farmer  to  plough,  and  give  him  no  field  in  which  to 
plough  ;  and  when  he  says  he  cannot,  tell  him  he  certainly  can 
and  ought,  for  he  has  a  most  splendid  plough.  Tell  a  man  to 
see  without  lie^ht,  and  when  he  complains,  compliment  him  on 
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his  keen  and  strong  eye-sight ;  but  do  not  educate  a  teacher,  and 
tell  him  to  work  his  mind,  and  labor  in  his  department,  and  then 
deny  him  anything  to  work  with  or  to  work  upon. 

The  relation  of  the  studentto  the  past  and  the  future,  and  especi- 
ally the  relation  of  the  teacher  of  science,  is  beautifully  conceived 
of  Ly  Plato,  under  the  image  of  a  man  receiving  a  lighted  torch 
from  one  behind,  and  passing  it  forward  to  one  before ;  or,  in  other 
words,thescholarmust  acquaint  himselfwith  science,  as  it  is  brought 
up  to  the  present  time — must  first  know  what  is  already  known, 
and  add  his  thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  His  great  con- 
cern is  not  with  visible  and  material  things,  not  with  farms,  nor 
trading,  nor  manufactures,  nor  commerce, but  with  the  unseen  pro- 
ducts wrought  out  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  upon  which  he 
employs  his  thoughts,  adding  to  their  store,  criticising  their 
errors,  making  more  clear  and  available  their  half-finished  pro- 
ductions, and  then  passing  on  his  thoughts  and  theirs  to  the  next 
generation.  But  how  shall  he  communicate  the  torch  unless  he 
receive  it,  or  how  shall  he  trim  and  brighten  the  lamp  from  the 
past,  unless  he  have  it  constantly  at  hand  1  How  can  he  go  on  to 
do  this  if  the  moment  that  he  has  learned  how  to  hold  and  trim 
the  light,  it  is  snatched  from  his  grasp  ?  But  this  is  done  to  the 
teacher  if  he  is  denied  a  library  ? 

These  remarks  not  only  apply  to  those  departments  of  which 
the  field  is  properly  books,  and  in  which  little  can  be  done  with- 
out books,  but  they  hold  good  of  those  in  which  the  mind  is 
mainly  directed  to  itself;  for  example,  mental  and  moral  science 
and  theology.  Here  reading  without  thinking  is  of  little 
account,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  books  are  misused,  so 
that  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  takes  the  place  of  thinking  one's 
own.  But  even  here,  it  is  true  that  books  are  an  important,  and  even 
an  indispensable  aid.  They  show  us  how  others  have  thought  on 
these  subjects.  They  reveal  to  us  what  they  have  discovered 
and  proved.  They  uncover  to  us  their  minds,  showing  us  how 
they  reflected  ;  unveiling  to  us  the  process  by  which  they  reached 
this  truth,  or  were  entangled  in  that  specious  and  dangerous 
error.  They  excite  to  still  farther  attainments,  by  admitting  us 
to  a  close  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  minds  of  earnest 
thinkers,  and  by  kindling  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathy. 

When  the  student-teacher  seats  himself  ih  his  library,  all  the 
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good  and  wise  men  who  have  thought,  and  lectured,  and  written,  on 
the  subjects  to  which  his  mind  and  life  are  devoted,  are  present 
to  converse  with  him.  Butler  shows  him  how  he  regarded  the 
great  truths  at  which  his  mind  labored  with  such  evident  toil, 
and  how,  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  he  struggled  to  bring  them 
out.  Edwards  puzzles  him  by  the  information,  that  on  looking 
very  closely  at  things  which  are  apparently  obvious  they  may  be 
more  difficult  than  he  imagines.  Berkeley  amuses,  instructs,, 
and  elevates  him  by  the  logical  acuteness  and  consistency  with 
which  he  conducts  the  principles  of  his  predecessors  right  on  ta 
his  own  fantastic  conclusions.  Reid  breaks,  by  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  blows,  the  fine-spun  web  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and 
dares  to  be  true  to  nature  and  common  sense.  Kant,  with  half- 
malicious  and  half-earnest  coolness,  throws  down  his  puzzles  and 
tells  him  to  solve  them  if  he  can.  The  society  of  these  thinkers 
is  his  daily  food.  It  invigorates  and  stimulates  him  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour.  His  previous  training  has  qualified  him  to 
profit  by  this  society.  If  he  has  books,  he  can  at  any  moment 
listen  to  their  best  and  most  matured  thoughts,  as  they  utter  them 
in  the  richest  and  the  most  persuasive  words.  And  what  if  he 
has  not  books  1  He  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man,  it  is  true,  nor 
does  he  cease  to  be  a  thinker.  His  training  will  not  leave  him, 
it  is  true — his  power  to  perceive  clearly,  to  distinguish  acutely, 
to  reason  strongly,  will  still  remain  ;  and  it  will  be  felt  wherever 
he  lives,  and  whenever  he  acts  or  speaks.  He  will  turn  all  his 
acquired  strength  into  some  sphere  of  practical  usefulness.  But 
his  life  as  a  scholar  must  come  to  an  end.  He  is  cut  off  from 
the  society  that  keeps  his  powers  fresh  and  improving,  that 
strengthens  and  excites  his  mind.  The  very  perfection  of  his 
training  will  only  make  his  disappointment  the  keener.  The 
more  finely  the  steel  is  tempered,  and  the  more  brightly  it  is  po- 
lished, the  more  readily  will  it  rust  from  disuse,  and  be  battered 
and  soiled  by  exposure  and  rudeness.  Many  is  the  mind  which, 
after  expensive  and  laborious  training,  has  gone  out  for  lack  of 
atmosphere  in  which  it  could  live.  Many  is  the  scholar  who, 
after  the  expenditure  of  all  that  he  could  save  or  earn  to  train  his 
mind,  has  failed  to  be  the  half,  nay,  the  tenth,  of  what  he  might 
have  been,  for  lack  of  the  stimulus  or  nutriment  which  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  books  would  have  furnished.  What  good  does 
it  to  make  a  finely  wrought  lamp,  to  furnish  well-beaten  oil,  if 
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air  is  denied  to  sapport  and  keep  it  shining?  And  especially  if 
you  lift  the  lamp  to  some  conspicuous  place,  and  bid  it  shine  in 
the  hall  of  learning,  or  in  the  school,  and  then  refuse  it  the  nour- 
ishing and  stimulating  life.  How  can  it  be  less  than  cruel  to  the 
teacher,  and  faithless  to  the  cause  to  which  he  is  devoted,  to 
withhold  what  a  pittance  of  money  might  procure. 

It  is  no  figure,  and  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  books  are  to  the 
scholar,  in  their  quickening  influence,  what  society  and  conver- 
sation are  to  a  man  in  ordinary  life.  Books  are  his  best  and  choicest 
companions.  Without  them,  and  without  constant  converse  with 
them,  he  becomes  an  intellectual  hermit.  His  spirits  droop,  his 
vital  force  abates,  his  enei^es  are  relaxed,  his  power  to  more 
and  waken  others  departs,  and  he  wastes  away  by  a  slow  but 
sure  degeneracy. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  world  of  thought 
is  ever  advancing,  and  in  these  days,  is  rapidly  advancing. 
New  discoveries  are  ever  being  made,  new  thinkers  and  writers 
are  continually  stepping  forth  upon  the  stage.  New  theories 
are  propounded ;  old  errors  are  revived  under  new  auspices.  They 
are  decked  with  new  colors,  and  are  dressed  in  new-feshioned 
clothing.  As  it  is  by  books  that  the  scholar  learns  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  so  it  is  by  books  that  he  learns  what  is 
doing  in  the  present,  and  preserves  his  acquaintance  with  the 
intellectual  world.  Unless  he  can  command  the  new  books  in 
his  department,  and  command  them  promptly,  he  fsdls  behind 
his  time.  He  becomes  a  stranger  in  the  world  in  which  he  is 
living.  The  pupils  whom  he  instructs  find  that  he  does  not 
understand  their  difficulties,  nor  meet  their  wants.  The  men 
whom  he  sends  into  the  field,  to  do  battle  for  the  True  and 
Right,  find  that  they  have  been  educated  for  a  past  generation, 
but  that  for  the  present  they  have  no  adequate  preparation. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  need  not  take  many  words  to  show  that 
the  wider  is  the  scholar's  range  of  knowledge,  the  wider  is  the 
circle  of  books  which  he  requires.  If  he  is  a  master  of  mental 
science,  and  to  this  adds  eminence  in  theology,  he  must  have  a 
library  in  philosophy  and  theology.  If  he  has  given  much 
attention  to  sacred  learning,  he  must  have  a  library  in  this  de- 
partment also.  If  he  is  master  of  a  single  living  language,  he 
needs  all  the  good  books  in  all  these  departments  which  this 
language  contains.    If  he  learns  another  language,  he  ought  to 
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have  at  command  all  the  stores  which  this  new  treasure-house 
can  unlock  ;  and  sis  new  books  are  continually  issued  in  all  these 
tongues,  so  must  he  be  able  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
books  in  all,  which  deserve  his  attention. 

I  do  not  here  forget  the  distinction,  so  obvious  and  so  im- 
portant, between  the  book-worm  who  fritters  away  his  life  in 
literary  trifling,  or  in  laboriously  doing  nothing,  and  the  enlight- 
ened scholar  who  values  intellectual  power  and  attainment  only 
as  the  means  of  enlarged  and  noble  usefulness.  But  the  greater 
the  man  is  by  nature  in  the  professor,  the  greater  should  he  be 
made  to  be,  as  a  scholar.  The  nobler  his  aims,  and  the  loftier 
his  intellect,  the  more  complete  and  well  adapted  should  be  the 
facilities  placed  within  his  reach  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers. 
It  is  true  that  much  reading  may  do  harm  to  a  man  of  feeble  in- 
tellect and  of  perverted  views.  A  dwarf  may  be  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  the  giant^s  armor  which  he  essays  to  wear;  a  form 
that  gives  promise  of  a  mature  and  shapely  growth  may  be 
dwarfed  by  a  too  heavy  clothing.  Far  better  than  such  artificial 
feebleness,  is  the  giant's  unaided  and  natural  strength  ;  but  if  a 
giant  unarmed  is  glorious  and  terrible  in  his  might,  how  much 
more  is  a  giant  in  a  giant's  panoply  ? 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficient  on  this  point.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  urge  them  to  a  scholar.  I  do  not  present 
them  to  you,  who  have  not  been  trained  as  a  scholar,  because  I 
suppose  that  they  would  not  be  suggested  in  part  by  your  own 
reflection.  You  know  the  value  of  books  to  yourself  too  well 
not  to  be  able  to  imagine  how  much  more  important  they  must 
be  to  one  who  is  concerned  with  them  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
I  have  thus  spread  out  these  thoughts  because  I  think  they  are 
slighted  by  many,  and  because  it  seems  to  me  but  reasonable  that 
the  wants  of  the  scholar,  in  this  respect,  should  be  felt  by  all 
classes,  not  to  be  fancied,  but  real  wants,  and  wants  which  touch 
not  the  gratification  of  his  taste  alone,  but  which  concern  most 
nearly  his  power  to  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  called,  and  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  which  are  laid  upon  him.  I  cannot  ex. 
pect  that  you,  or  any  other  mere  man  of  business,  can  enter  fully 
into  my  convictions  and  my  feelings  on  this  point.  It  is  enough 
if  I  have  suggested  thoughts  which  show  they  are  not  without 
reason,  that  if  we  feel  strongly  and  talk  earnestly,  we  are  not 
merely  to  be  trusted  as  acquainted  with  our  own  business,  but  also 
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as  those  who  can  give  some  account  of  our  opinions.     But  I  leave 
this  point  and  pass  to  one  which  will  be  more  readily  appreciated. 

A  well-furnished  library  tends  to  make  a  college  the  centre  of 
literary  attraction  and  influence.  Every  literary  institution  has 
important  relations,  not  merely  to  the  scholars  whom  it  is  edu- 
cating, but  to  the  commonwealth  of  scholars,  within  the  reach 
of  which  it  is  located.  To  this  do  they  look,  as  to  a  giver  of 
light  on  every  subject,  in  respect  to  which  they  need  new  in- 
struction. To  its  teachers  they  naturally  resort  for  information 
in  respect  to  profound  and  intricate  questions  in  science,  in 
morals,  and  theology.  If  a  scholar  desires  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions that  are  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  his  accustomed 
studies,  or  which  involve  extensive  and  out-of-the-way  readings 
he  will  naturally  turn  to  the  nearest  college,  as  the  place  where 
he  may  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks,  at  which  its  library  may  give 
him  the  means  of  satisfying  his  inquiries,  and  its  instructors  may 
aid  him  by  their  friendly  suggestions  and  assistance.  Men  of 
leisure  and  easy  circumstances,  who  are  blessed  with  a  literary 
taste,  students  from  other  institutions,  promising  young  men, 
who  have  a  strong  desire  to  separate  themselves  that  they  may 
intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,  will  always  be  attracted  to  reside 
near  a  college  which  has  a  well-supplied  library.  In  this  way 
agreeable  and  profitable  acquaintances  are  made  by  its  officers  and 
its  students  ;  an  interest  in  the  college  is  created  and  deepened 
on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  it  has  conferred  obligations,  and 
unseen  but  strong  threads  are  added  to  the  net-work  of  its  in- 
fluence. Thus  does  a  college  become  a  fortress,  strong  and 
well-fortified,  from  which  arras  and  supplies  are  furnished  to  the 
scattered  combatants  for  the  truth,  and  to  which  they  may  betake 
themselves  for  comfort  and  refreshment.  If  the  college  is  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  and  is  pervaded  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  will,  by  this  means, 
insensibly  form  and  leaven  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  edu- 
cated in  favor  of  the  truth.  It  will  lead  them  to  respect  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  men  who  have  given  them  their  aid  and 
attention ;  and  will  incline  them  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
aiguments  of  those  whose  literary  courtesies  they  have  enjoyed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  college  is  committed  to  the  cause  of 
error,  and  can  yet  display  its  costly  and  richly-laden  library  to 
the  gaze  of  the  literary  visitant  and  sojourner ;  if  it  offers  them 


freely  to  his  use,  he  cannot  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  avail  himself 
of  the  kindness  of  the  institution,  and  freely  and  boldly  protest 
against  its  e^rrors.  If  this  courtesy  does  not  make  him  a  parti- 
saui  it  will  prevent  him  from  becoming  an  enemy.  If  it  does 
not  draw  him  within  its  own  religious  pale,  it  will  make  him  a 
neutral.  We  never  see  or  hear  of  a  Jesuit  college,  with  its 
large  library  and  its  well  trained  teachers,  especially  if  it  be 
located  in  a  region  where  books  are  scarce  and  libraries  are  few, 
without  feeling  there  is  a  hiding  place  of  power  which  unedu- 
cated and  unreflecting  good  men  cannot  compute.  No  man  but 
a  scholar  can  know  how  attractive  are  these  ample  stores  of 
learning,  how  insinuating,  and  yet  most  powerful,  are  the  plea- 
sant attractions,  with  which  a  gentlemanly  scholar  is  invested  to  the 
eye  of  a  scholar  even  of  an  opposite  faith  ;  and  How  irresistible 
are  his  fascinations  over  those  who  are  less  knowing  than  himself* 
The  man  of  no  religion,  whether  young  or  old,  whether  he  be 
orthodox  or  sceptical  in  his  own  creed,  will  not  hear  attacks 
upon  the  institution  where  so  much  learning  and  courtesy  are 
gathered.  What  then,  must  be  the  consequence  if  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Jesuit  college  are  set  in  contrast  before  the 
literary  community ;  if  the  library  of  the  one  is  mean  and  coa- 
temptible,  while  that  of  the  other  is  splendid  and  imposing  ;  if 
the  one  can  only  show  a  motley  gathering  of  books  that  have 
been  cast  out  as  worthless  from  private  libraries,  themselves  but 
scanty  and  meagre,  and  the  other  can  display  the  works  of  the 
learned,  as  they  are  counted  from  the  present  moment,  backward 
through  every  age  of  literary  history?  The  one  college  will  be 
respected,  the  other  will  be  despised.  The  one  will  be  resorted 
to,  the  other  will  be  neglected.  The  riches  of  the  one  wijl 
make  the  poverty  of  the  other  more  contemptible.  The  ac- 
quaintanceships, the  courtesies,  the  obligations  conferred  at  the 
one,  will  give  it  a  hold  on  the  leading  men  of  the  vicinity  far 
and  near,  which  can  be  used  with  fatal  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  evil.  If  our  colleges,  and  especially  our  Western 
colleges,  are  to  be  made  hiding-places  of  power ;  if  they  are  to 
be  strongholds  for  the  truth,  they  must  be  fortresses  well-furnished 
with  appropriate  stores.  Without  these  stores,  walls  naked  and 
bare,  however  strong,  and  defenders,  however  brave,  will  not 
suffice  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  If  these  colleges  are  to 
become  points  of  a  strong  and  far-reaching  attraction,  which  the 
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educated  shall  feel  and  own ;  if  they  are  to  wield  that  mighty 
influence,  mighty  because  it  is  gentle,  which  it  is  expected  they 
will  exert,  their  libraries  must  not  be  neglected.  If  every 
other  want  is  fully  supplied,  and  this  not  fully  met,  the 
institution  must  still  lack  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its  attrac- 
tive power. 

Another  consideration  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,     li- 
braries are  especially  needed  in  the  institiUions  of  a  new  country y 
and  in  an  unformed  condition  of  society.     You  will  be  surprised 
at  this  assertion,  I  doubt  not,  and  will  think  it  of  the  nature  of  a 
paradox.     The  common  impression  is,  I  know,  directly  opposite 
to  this  opinion.    It  is  generally  thought  as  is  the  country,  so  should 
be  the  college^.     If  the  country  is  young,  the  college  must  be 
young  also.     If  a  rude  condition  of  things  is  found  in  respect  to 
intellectual  culture  and  refinement,  the  necessities  of  knowledge 
must  first  be  supplied,  and  these  are  all  which  need  be  provided. 
What  are  called  its  luxuries  will,  by  and  by,  receive  attention  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  large  and  venerable  col- 
lections of  ancient  learning  should  be  presented  to  the  student,  who 
is  to  be  trained  for  the  pioneer  service  of  removing  the  obstructions 
from  the  roi^h  field,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  new  civil  and 
religious  structures.     If  these  were  provided,  it  is  argued,  they 
would  neither  be  appreciated  nor  used ;  or  if  they  were  used, 
they  would  rather  hinder  than  aid,  in  preparing  the  youth  for  his 
peculiar  field.     Such  reasonings,  if  they   apply  to  any  infant 
society,  are  not  in  the  least  appropriate  to  such  a  community  as 
that  at  the  West.     Infancy  is  there  but  for  a  day.     The  child  of 
this  week  is  next  week  a  giant ;  a  giant  in  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence, though  a  child  in  culture  and  experience.     The  most 
dangerous  and  unmanageable  of  all  infants,  in  our  view,  would 
be  such  as  the  one  in  whose  hands  Mr.  Gulliver  once  found  him- 
self to  his  great  affright — an  infant  of  a  few  months,  ten  times 
as  strong  as  he  was,  and  as  untaught,  as  passionate,  and  as 
capricious  as  such  an  infant  might  be  supposed  to  be.     Such  are 
likely  to  be  many  of  those  huge  infants  at  the  West,  which  are, 
even  now,  rushing  up  to  manly  strength  and  physical  size,  with- 
out the  growth  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  who  have  the 
additional  misfortune  of  being  petted,  and  flattered,  and  spoiled 
by  foolish  nurses,  in  the  persons  of  religious  and  political  dema- 
gogues. 
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All  our  fear  is  not,  however,  from  the  uneducated  minds  of 
the  West.  We  have  as  much,  and  perhaps .  more,  to  fear  from 
the  minds  that  call  themselves  educated.  It  is  the  genius  of  the 
West,  in  all  things,  to  be  self-relying,  hopeful,  fearless ;  and  by 
a  ready  perversion  to  become  superficial,  self-conceited,  scornful, 
and  destructive.  There  is  danger  that  the  scholars  of  the  West 
will  carry  all  these  characteristics,  even  the  worst  of  them,  into 
the  schools ;  will  manifest  them  all  in  their  studies,  and  will 
make  them  felt  in  the  uses  to  w^hich  they  apply  their  studies  in 
actual  life.  Learning  does  not  of  course  give  wisdom;  and 
there  is  no  intoxication  more  maddening  than  shallow  draughts 
from  the  Pierian  fountain — especially  when  taken  by  men  whose 
very  nature  is  presumption,  and  who  breathe  an  atmosphere 
charged  to  the  utmost  with  hope  for  the  future,  scorn  for  the 
past,  and  the  supremest  self-satisfaction  in  the  present.  These 
scholars  may  not,  and  they  probably  will  not,  shrink  from  any 
amount  of  intellectual  toil ;  they  will  cheerfully  address  them- 
selves to  severe  and  long-continued  labor.  They  will  deem 
themselves  adequate  to  grapple  wnth  any  question,  however  in- 
tricate or  high.  When  they  have  reached  a  conclusion,  they  will 
stand  upon  it,  and  wherever  it  carries  them  they  will  go  with  it. 
They  will  prop^ate  it,  too  ;  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  danger- 
ous or  salutary,  a  bearer  of  life  or  of  death,  they  will  enforce  it  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  eloquence  which  they  can  command.  There 
is  danger,  therefore,  that  Western  scholars  will  decide  rashly  on 
questions  of  the  gravest  import ;  danger  that  they  will  decide 
after  looking  only  at  one  side  of  the  facts  and  truths  which 
should  be  set  over  against  the  opposite  argument.  There  is  dan- 
ger, that  in  a  moment  they  will  leap  to  a  conclusion  which  should 
require  long  and  patient  thought ;  there  is  danger  that  a  little 
learning  will  turn  their  heads  with  the  opinion  that  they  are 
masters  of  all  knowledge  ;  there  is  danger  that  a  little  logic  and 
small  learning,  with  self-confident  fluency  in  speech,  will  give 
them  immense  power  for  evil ;  and  that  here  and  there  will 
arise  a  man  who,  with  great  talents,  and  misdirected  and  ill- 
balanced  study,  shall  draw  after  him  crowds  of  admirers,  and 
lead  large  masses  of  men  in  the  way  of  evil.  The  questions 
about  which  these  men  are  to  concern  themselves,  may  respec 
the  foundations  of  society,  the  basis  of  property,  the  tenure  of 
titles,  th-*   obligation   of  contracts;   and  half-educated  dema- 
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gogues,  with  brain  intoxicated  by  a  wild  philosophy,  may  propa- 
gate doctrines  that  are  the  embodied  spirit  of  anarchy.  They 
may  preach,  as  wise  and  benevolent  philosophy,  what  shall  end 
in  riot  and  murder.  Or  the  questions  may  relate  to  practical 
ethics ;  and  what  can  be  more  deadly  than  mistaken  notions  of 
duty,  or  positive  principles  of  license,  veiled  in  the  specious 
robes  of  a  shallow  philosophy,  or  uttering  falsehoods  or  half- 
truths  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  of  God  1  They  may  con- 
cern the  foundation  truths  of  theology,  or  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  and  what  can  be  worse  than  fanaticism  with  its  fire,  or 
rationalism  with  its  ice,  backed  by  a  parade  of  learning,  and 
urged  with  a  show  of  wisdom  1 

This  is  no  mere  speculation.  Facts  might  be  adduced,  and 
names  might  be  called,  to  show  how  the  worst  foes  of  the  truth, 
and  the  most  dangerous  propagators  of  error  at  the  West,  have 
been  men  made  self-confident  by  reading  much,  and  not  made 
modest  by  reading  more;  and  that  preachers,  and  lecturers, 
and  politicians  of  this  stamp,  are  the  most  mischievous,  and 
fearfully  mischievous  men,  that  can  be  trained  for  such  a  popula- 
tion. The  leader  of  one  of  the  most  specious  and  dangerous  sects 
at  the  West,  who  has  swayed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  as 
the  wind  moves  upon  the  wave,  and  has  had  at  his  command 
hundreds  of  teachers,  is  a  man  of  great  pretension  to  reading 
m  the  ancient  languages,  and  deals  about  him  Latin  and  Greek 
in  all  his  controversies,  as  if  they  were  playthings.  He  carries 
all  questions  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  directly  to  the  originab 
and  strives  to  make  all  the  world  feel  that  he  is  a  very  learned 
man.  I  have  seen  a  strong  and  noble-minded  young  ma^i 
come  out  from  the  hand  of  a  Western  teacher,  with  a  splendid 
training  in  the  classics,  with  a  spirit  untamed  and  confident, 
and  an  imagination  all  on  fire.  I  have  seen  him  stand  with 
all  the  pride  of  an  Indian  sachem,  in  a  circle  of  Eastern  schol- 
ars, contemptuous  of  their  attainments  as  compared  with  his  own, 
and  still  more  contemptuous  of  their  narrow  conservatism,  and 
of  their  scrupulous  caution.  I  have  seen  books  written  at  the 
West,  and  have  known  living  teachers,  both  presenting  the  most 
ludicrous  compound  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  pretensions  and 
of  short-comings,  which  the  literary  world  can  often  behold— of 
curiosities  in  the  world  of  intellect,  men  who  would  set  the  Ger- 
man scholars  all  aghast,  and  give  Oxford  a  fit  of  convulsive  hor- 
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TOT ;  but  who  in  their  own  complete  and  blissful  self-compla- 
cence were  as  serenely  unconscious  as  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
herself. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  bring  experience  in  contact 
with  inexperience,  and  to  make  wisdom  instruct  ignorance. 
These  young  and  ardent  students  should  be  confronted  by  living 
teachers,  who  are  ripe  and  well-trained,  as  well  as  vigorous  and 
wakeful ;  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  trained  in  the 
presence  of  teachers  who  have  lived  in  other  days,  and  who  still 
live  in  their  works.  In  other  words,  their  education  should  be 
conducted  by  the  aid,  and  in  the  midst  of  well-provided  libra- 
ries. Let  them  see  and  feel  all  the  while — let  them  never  be 
allowed  to  forget,  that  other  men  have  lived  who  have  thought 
and  studied  as  well  as  themselves  ;  that  many  things  have  been 
considered  which  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  think  of ;  that  the 
field  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  exhausted  so  hastily  as  they  might 
imagine  ;  but  that  they  must  study  before  they  decide,  and  think 
before  they  speak.  If  our  Western  colleges  are  to  be  saved  from 
being  seats  of  disorganization  and  fanaticism,  of  rash  speculation 
and  heretical  dogmatism,  their  libraries  must  be  well  furnished. 
Ancient  wisdom  must  breathe  from  them  its  refining  and  reve- 
rential spirit ;  it  must  speak  its  tones  of  cautious  instruction,  and 
there  shall  be  a  presence  that  will  purify  and  save.  Every  time 
the  scholars  go  into  the  library,  and  walk  up  and  down  its  hall, 
they  should  be  met  by  the  presence  of  the  venerable  dead. 
Each  time  they  go  into  the  separate  alcoves,  each  one  of  which  re- 
presents some  single  department  of  human  knowledge,  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  great  men  have  lived  before  them,  whom  it 
will  not  answer  to  be  ignorant  of  or  to  despise. 

Deny  these  colleges  this  wholesome  influence,  and  let  them  be 
isolated  from  the  great  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  what 
wonder  will  it  be  if  the  instructors  shall  forget,  and  their  pupils 
shall  never  know,  that  this  whole  field  is  no  wider  than  what  they 
have  before  their  eyes,  and  both  shall  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
researches,  and  rejoice  in  their  own  conclusions  1  What  wonder, 
if  their  new  discoveries  shall  prove  to  be  but  the  disinterring  of 
errors  dead  and  buried  long  ago ;  and  their  wonderful  conclu- 
sions shall  be  the  resurrection  of  ancient  heresies?  Or  what 
wonder  if  a  reckless,  hasty  and  experimenting  spirit  shall  appear 
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as  the  natural  result  of  intellectual  vigor  undisciplined,  and  of  in- 
tellectual  excitement  undirected.' 

We  need  not  fear  that  Western  collies  or  Western  scholars  will 
have  too  much  of  the  conservative  spirit.  Youth,  and  hope,  and 
joyous  strength,  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  such  a  state  of 
society.  Properly  guided  and  wisely  directed,  these  all  may  re- 
sult in  great  achievements  in  scholarship  and  independent  think- 
ing. But  left  with  impeifect  appliances,  they  will  be  sure  to  go 
astray,  through  the  very  elation  of  their  own  intellectual  excite- 
ment. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  many  that  a  college  library  exerts  but 
little  influence  on  students  when  in  college.  Their  principal 
business  at  college,  it  is  said,  is  to  study  and  not  to  read.  They 
ordinarily  do  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  much  to  do  with  books, 
except  those  of  the  class  room.  If  the  college  library  is  laige,  it 
will  do  them  little  good ;  if  it  is  small,  they  will  not  suffer. 
Some  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  they  would  prefer 
that  the  library  of  their  college  should  not  be  very  laige. 

These  views  keep  out  of  sight  the  important  fact,  that  a  collie 
library  exerts  a  powerful  influence  by  its  extent,  and  its  insensi- 
ble influence,  whether  it  be  consulted  often  or  but  rarely.  It  is 
to  the  young  student  a  representative  of  all  science.  K  science 
be  well  represented  in  it ;  if  the  great  works  of  the  great  authors 

'The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  institutions  aided  by  this  Society,  during  the  year  1846. 

**  The  Library  of  Illinois  College  is  less  than  3000  volumes,  and.  i«  made  up  mostlj 
of  second-hand  books.  We  know  not  how  some  patron  of  learning  could  aid  the 
educational  interests  of  the  West,  and  the  Protestant  cause  generally,  more  effect- 
ually and  permanently,  than  by  a  generous  donation  of  valuable  books  to  Illinois 
College. 

"  The  Colleges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  need  to  have  great  additions 
made  to  their  libraries.  They  are  painfully  deficient  in  valuable  and  standard 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science. 

"  A  good  College  Library  is  the  more  needful  in  that  country,  where  but  few 
literary  societies  exist,  with  large  collections  of  books,  and  men  of  research  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies  must  rely  almost  solely  on  such  means  as  the  College 
may  afford ;  and  permit  us  to  suggest  that  if  men  of  strong  minds  and  ardent  tem- 
peraments, men  inspired  with  a  generous  love  of  investigation,  are  set  down  on 
these  Western  prairies  with  few  books  to  consult,  and  compelled  to  think  out  for 
themselves  every  problem  which  they  may  feel  called  on  to  solve,  we  must 
not  deem  it  strange  if  occasionally  they  are  found  somewhat  erratic  in  their  move- 
ments** 
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in  each  department  are  there,  then  will  the  youth  know  and  feel, 
every  time  he  enters  its  alcoves,  or  gazes  upon  its  shelves,  that  to 
be  a  scholar  he  has  a  great  work  to  do ;  that  to  be  idle  is  mad- 
ness, and  to  be  self-conceited  is  folly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  history,  criticism  and  the  sciences,  are  judged  of  by  the  meagre 
array  of  works  which  an  impoverished  library  can  furnish,  then 
will  the  young  man  feel  that  his  work  is  brief  and  may  be  soon 
accomplished  ;  and  with  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge  will 
he  suddenly  swell  into  a  very  marvel  of  self-conceit.  For  self- 
knowledge  comes  by  the  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others  ;  and 
hence,  if  you  wish  to  see  a  self-conceited  scholar,  you  must  look 
for  him  in  one  who  has  had  little  opportunity  to  measure  himself 
with  other  scholars,  among  the  living  or  the  dead.  We  attach 
no  slight  importance  to  the  simple  presence  and  silent  influence  of 
a  really  good  library  within  the  precincts  of  every  college.  Espe- 
cially is  its  presence  required  in  every  Western  college ;  for  it 
may  be  reasonably  asked,  if  a  scholar  at  the  West  cannot  find  a 
real  library  at  his  college,  where  may  he  be  expected  to  see  one  1 
The  silent  influence  of  a  library  is  not,  however,  its  most  im- 
portant agency.  What  if  it  is  true  that  a  college  library  is  rarely 
consulted  by  the  undergraduate,  it  is  sometimes  so  consulted  ;  and 
on  that  sometimes  may  turn  the  most  important  consequences  to 
him.  An  aspiring  and  enterprising  student  is  prompted  to  pur- 
sue his  inquiries  in  some  particular  direction,  to  which  his  tastes 
incline  him ;  or  he  desires  some  author  of  whom  he  has  heard, 
as  likely  to  give  him  important  knowledge,  or  to  clear  up  painful 
perplexities.  A  good  library  enables  him  to  pursue  these  inqui- 
ries or  to  read  this  author,  and  his  whole  life  receives  a  new  di- 
rection. His  history  and  his  influence  are  all  determined  by  this 
single  circumstance.  His  mind  is  quickened  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
congenial  study  ;  his  powers  all  find  their  appropriate  field  of 
effort,  and  he  becomes  eminent  and  honored  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. Or  he  is  useful  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  field  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, or  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life  ;  or  he 
is  delivered  from  distressing  doubts  in  respect  to  the  reality  and 
evidences  of  revealed  truth,  the  excellence  of  holiness,  or  the 
righteousness  of  God's  administration ;  and  he  becomes  a  man  of 
faith  in  God  and  Christ.  For  the  want  of  such  stimulus,  such  en- 
couragement, and  such  a  light,  furnished  at  the  critical  moment,  by 
the  free  use  of  books  when  he  needed  them,  many  a  student  has 
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become  a  discouraged,  indolent,  and  disappointed  votary  of  know- 
ledge ;  or  perhaps  has  abandoned  the  truth  and  the  God  of  truth, 
for  the  want  of  the  needed  guidance.  In  this  view,  a  sufficient 
library  is  not  only  important,  but  it  ought  to  be  thought  indis- 
pensable to  every  well-furnished  college.  Not  a  day  passes  m 
which  it  may  not  give  a  stimulus  to  some  noble  spirit,  and  wake 
his  intellect  and  his  heart  to  a  new  and  glorious  life. 

Libraries  are  absolutely  necessary  to  train  and  furnish  men  who 
shall  be  able  to  contend  with  ancient  and  formidable  systems  of  error. 

The  two  great  antagonists  against  which  the  preacher  at  the 
West  must  contend,  are  Infidelity  and  Romanism.  Both  of  these 
are  ancient.  They  are  strong,  not  merely  in  the  skill  and 
ability  which  the  active  mind  of  the  present  day  can  bring  into 
the  field,  but  in  all  the  gathered  strength  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  able  men  of  other  generations.  Both  of  these  sys- 
tems profess  to  great  learning,  and  often  make  great  use  of 
learning  in  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  and  to  Protestantism. 
Infidelity  attacks  the  Bible  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  geology,  with  the  records  of  ancient  history,  and  with  the 
dates  of  the  received  chronology.  It  asserts  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  inconsistent  with  itself ;  that  the  Divine  authority  of 
its  books  is  not  confirmed  by  any  well-ascertained  canon  ;  that 
the  Evangelists  contradict  each  other  in  their  lives  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  claims  of  each  are  fast  being 
dissipated  before  the  light  of  modern  illumination,  as  the  mists 
of  the  night  are  scattered  by  the  look  of  the  morning  sun.  What 
is  worse  than  either,  it  blots  out  of  being  a  personal  God,  or 
breaks  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  of  conscience,  by  a  refined, 
subtle,  and  scientific  Pantheism,  by  linking  all  men's  feelings  and 
acts  to  each  other  and  to  nature  by  bands  of  iron. 

Romanism  professes  to  trace  the  line  of  its  succession  to  the 
Apostles,  and  by  its  annals  to  go  back  through  each  successive 
generation,  up  to  the  source  of  light  and  authority.  It  pretends  to  a 
perpetual  miraculous  interposition,  as  the  seal  of  God's  sanction, 
and  as  confirmed  by  witnesses  of  high  credibility.  It  can  fal- 
sify, and  alter,  and  suppress  profane  history.  It  can  deny  the 
testimony  of  God's  Providence  against  its  own  system,  in  the 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  its  priest-ridden  people,  and  auda- 
ciously assert  that  Spain  and  Italy  contain  a  happier  and  more 
favored  population  than  Scotland  and  New  England.     It  has  its 
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own  editions  of  the  classics,  its  mutilated  versions  of  important 
authors,  its  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  claims  to  be  infal- 
libly inspired  of  God. 

And  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  Infidelity  and  Roman- 
ism understand  how  to  use  their  learning  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  and  deep  impression  on  the  people.  They  do  not  lock  it 
up  in  libraries,  nor  confine  it  to  books  which  scholars  and  re- 
cluses only  will  read ;  but  they  can  make  it  intelligible  and 
attractive  to  the  common  people.  Audacious  theories  which 
turn  the  Old  Testament  into  ridicule,  and  the  New  into  a  mythic 
nothing,  are  translated  into  English  as  vigorous  as  Cobbett's,  and 
so  illustrated  and, enforced  that  they  sink  deep  into  the^minds  of 
men  of  plain  but  strong  sense,  and  half  shake  the  faith  of  the 
devout  believer.  The  Rationalism  of  Germany  is  served  up  in 
forms  which  make  it  attractive  to  the  American  mind,  with 
enough  of  logic  to  satisfy  its  fondness  for  argument,  enough  of 
learning  to  flatter  its  self-complacency,  and  enough  of  sneering 
to  please  a  coarse  and  vulgar  taste.  The  stuff"  out  of  which 
these  strong  and  insidious  snares  are  woven,  is  furnished  by 
profound  and  extensive  reading  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in 
criticism  and  in  the  learned  languages.  The  places  where  this 
stuff*  is  originated,  and  whence  this  raw  material  is  derived,  are 
the  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  The  materials  out  of  which 
the  answers  to  their  works  are  to  be  framed,  must  come  from 
similar  quarters.  Learning  must  cope  with  learning.  We  have 
at  this  moment  on  our  table  a  pamphlet  written  in  English  by  a 
German  immigrant,  which  was  prepared  in  Missouri  and  printed 
at  Boston,  and  which  was  evidently  designed  for  general  circu- 
lation through  the  West.  This  tract  was  clearly  designed  for  the 
common  mind,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  influence  and  sway 
that  mind ;  but  it  can  be  answered  thoroughly  by  no  man  who  does 
not  know  the  sources  from  which  its  arguments  are  brought,  and 
who  is  not  a  master  of  the  same  sort  of  learning  out  of  which 
its  web  of  sophistry  is  woven. 

D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation  was  prepared,  and 
has  been  circulated  as  a  powerful  agent,  learned  and  eloquent, 
in  the  service  of  Protestantism.  No  sooner  did  it  appear,  how- 
ever, than  an  answer  to  it  was  immediately  prepared  which  has 
the  aspect  of  acute  criticism,  and  of  profound  and  extensive 
reading.     Lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  issued,  which  contradict 
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all  the  pre-conceived  opinions  which  Protestants  hold  concerning 
their  character  and  principles,  and  which  by  an  artful  suppres- 
sion of  certain  facts,  and  an  unfair  prominence  given  to  others^ 
leave  a  clear  and  strong  impression  on  the  mind.  Hardly  a  fact 
can  be  appealed  to  by  a  defender  of  Protestantism,  which  is  not 
denied  in  some  book  made  ready  for  popular  circulation.  The 
Romish  Church  circulates  its  own  histories,  both  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Church.  The  Romish  child  is  taught  from  his  infancy  to 
believe  that  Luther  was  nothing  but  a  sensual  monk,  Calvin 
only  a  stem  and  bloody  bigot,  and  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's was  an  accidental  outbreak  for  which  "  the  heretic," 
and  not  the  Church,  is  solely  responsible.  Let  uneducated  or 
half-educated  Protestants  think  as  they  may,  the  learning  and  the 
logic  of  Romanism  is  not  an  antagonist  that  is  to  be  despised,  or 
that  sleeps  at  its  post. 

The  Western  mind  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  influenced  by  learn- 
ing enlisted  in  the  service  of  error ;  especially  is  superficial  erudi- 
tion, when  worked  up  with  art,  and  urged  home  with  declamatory 
force,  an  influence  that  is  mightier  at  the  West,  than  it  can  be  at  thir 
East.  At  the  East,  the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  even  the 
atmosphere  of  public  sentiment,  is  formed  and  fixed  by  established 
opinions,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  not  easily  shaken. 
The  truth  is  secured,  not  merely  by  sound  argument  |ind  accu- 
rate knowledge,  but  is  also  defended  by  old  recollections,  by  long 
established  habits,  and  even  by  inveterate  prejudices.  Error 
often  meets  with  a  cold  reception,  simply  because  it  is  new.  But 
it  is  not  so  at  the  West..  There  the  motto  is  always,  "  we  will 
hear  both  sides."  If  the  freest  discussion  is  not  allowed,  men 
will  become  infidels  and  Romanists,  nay,  even  fanatics  and  fools, 
in  the  name  of  freedom  of  opinion.  Nothing  is  to  be  held  as  set- 
tled in  government  or  religion,  only  till  the  next  debater  comes 
upon  the  stage ;  but  everything  is  perpetually  to  be  argued  over 
again,  from  its  very  foundation  principles.  Such  a  community 
is  especially  exposed  to  be  led  astray  by  the  show  of  knowledge. 
To  the  tastes  and  habits  of  such  a  community,  the  friends  of  error 
are  far  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves  than  the  friends  of  truth. 
They  are  more  unscrupulous,  more  artful,  and  more  energetic.  As 
they  are  well  aware  that  their  resources  are  few,  they  know  how  to 
make  the  most  of  each.  Often,  too,  they  have  the  art  and  cun- 
ning in  the  use  of  these  resources,  which  have  been  taught  bj^  the 
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controyersies  of  past  generations.  The  success  of  error  depends 
on  a  one-sided  exhibition  of  a  few  facts  ;  while  the  truth  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  comparison  of  a  greater  number  and  variety^ 
slowly  gleaned  from  a  more  extended  field.  Hence  the  defend- 
ers of  error  have  in  all  this  a  means  of  power  with  a  population 
that  is  rapid  in  its  inferences,  hasty  in  its  conclusions,  and  impetu- 
ous in  its  partisanship.  Of  all  the  communities  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  one  most  exposed  to  sophistry  and  superficial 
knowledge,  is  such  a  one  as  is  growing  up  into  an  army  of  millions, 
with  minds  half-informed,  and  worse  disciplined,  and  yet  intensely 
active,  and  self-relying.  Ignorance  is  likely  to  be  despised,  stu- 
pidity cannot  be'endured  ;  but  a  little  learning,  with  great  parade, 
is  exactly  adapted  to  flatter,  to  delight,  and  to  control  its  active, 
self-confident  and  bold  population.  The  bold,  but  cunning  infidel, 
and  the  mild,  but  crafty  Jesuit,  can  here  find  ready  hearers  and 
make  ardent  proselytes. 

You  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  believe  that  great  learn- 
ing furnishes  the  only  or  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  such 
antagonists.  All  that  I  claim  is  that  these  are  indispensable.  Ifreely 
p^rant,  nay,  I  contend  as  earnestly  as  any  one,  that  it  is  true  in  a 
sense  most  important,  that  the  Bible  and  Protestantism  furnish  their 
own  evidence ;  and  that  this  evidence  is  so  clear  and  so  convinc- 
ing, that  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  violence  and  craft  of  its 
foes,  even  when  aided  by  learning,  when  the  question  is  tried  by 
a  community  of  sober  men,  who  know  nothing  but  the  simple 
gospel,  and  have  felt  nothing  but  its  power  upon  their  own  hearts. 
But  I  think  I  can  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  know  that  the 
artful  and  accomplished  apostles  of  error  can  be  silenced  and 
put  to  flight,  only  as  their  influence  is  destroyed,  and  their  arts 
are  exposed  by  men  who  understand  how  to  use  the  same  weapons 
which  they  wield,  and  are  an  over-match  for  them  in  learning.     If 
this  agency  is  withheld,  nay,  if  it  be  not  vigorously  exerted,  no  man 
can  compute  the  evil  consequences.      If  in  every  city  and  large 
village,  historical  statements  are  to  be  made  by  infidel  and  Romish 
scholars,  and  there  shall  be  no  Protestant  scholar  who  has  the  train- 
ing or  the  knowledge  by  which  to  refute  them ;  if  false  assertions  are 
to  be  hazarded,  for  the  reason  that  no  keen-sighted  critic  will  de- 
tect and  expose  the  lie  ;    if  all  the  craft  of  an  imposing  logic,  an 
the  splendor  of  a  showy  declamation  shall  be  used  to  dress  up  th 
cause  of  error  in  attractive  colors,  and  if  the  feeble  attainments  or 
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the  deficient  cultivatioD  arrayed  against  them^  shall  only  serve  to 
set  off  the  attractions  of  error  to  greater  advantage  ; — then  will  it 
eertainly  happen  that  leading  young  men  will  be  gained  over  to 
the  wrong  side,  and  a  fearful  bias  will  be  given  to  public  opinion 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Against  this  strong  current  in  the  active 
and  thinking  mind  in  the  community,  the  faithful  preacher  must 
contend  with  striking  disadvantages.  However  single-hearted 
may  be  his  aims,  and  bold  and  untiring  his  labors,  he  will  find 
that  a  plastic  enej^y  is  shaping  against  him  the  youthful  society 
about  him ;  that  it  mocks  his  hopes  by  its  subtle  influences,  and 
will  disappoint  his  plans  of  good. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  defender  of  the  truth  have  the 
advantages  which  we  contemplate,  and  let  him  also  be  a  bold, 
single-hearted,  believing  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  let  him  be 
respected  for  his  intellect,  and  be  seen  to  be  well  furnished  by 
his  learning  for  every  emergency,  and  his  influence  will  be  mighty 
indeed.  Nor  is  it  a  new  and  peculiar  thing,  that  it  should  be  claimed 
that  an  able  ministry  for  the  West  must  be  thus  trained  and  fur- 
nished. It  is  a  new  thing  to  imagine  that  great  preachers  and 
able  combatants  against  error  can  be  trained  and  furnished  in  any 
other  way,  whether  for  the  West  or  any  other  community.  It  5s 
a  grand  mistake  and  will  be  seen  to  be  fatal,  to  think  of  a  com- 
munity of  preachers  there,  who  shall  be  educated  without  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  of  libraries  ;  or  to  contemplate  any  system 
of  religious  influences  for  the  West,  as  at  all  complete,  in  which 
learned  Christian  schools  do  not  fill  a  prominent  and  an  indis- 
pensable place.  The  champions  of  the  truth  in  the  Reformation, 
were  men  trained  in  the  schools,  who  contended  with  men  trained 
in  the  schools,  and  vanquished  them.  As  fasttoo  as  the  ground  was 
gained  for  Protestantism,  just  so  fast  was  it  secured  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  of  instruction,  by  the  advancement  of  pro- 
mising scholars  to  Protestant  professorships,  by  the  editing  of 
books  in  Theology  and  the  classics,  as  well  as  by  gathering  libra- 
ries to  serve  as  armories  for  the  defenders  of  the  Faith.  Luther 
felt  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  progress  and  permanence  of  his 
work,  that  a  learned  teacher  should  be  found  to  train  the  defend- 
ers of  the  new  Faith  5  and  he  hailed  his  young  professor,  Melanc- 
thon,  as  a  pledge  of  glorious  triumphs  which  were  to  come.   And 
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when  he  heard  him  lecture,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself  for 
delight,  at  his  knowledge  of  Oreek.^ 

The  great  Puritan  divines  and  preachers  were  men  of  extensive 
reading ;  men,  too,  who  made  constant  use  of  their  learning. 
Baxter  and  Howe,  Bates  and  Owen,  each  esteemed  their  libraries 
their  most  valuable  earthly  possessions ;  and  some  of  the  first 
preachers  of  New  England  had  larger  collections  of  books  than 
are  possessed  by  any  of  their  successors  (with  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception), though  books  are  now  so  plenty  and  so  cheap.'  The  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  is  full  of 
instances  of  the  value  of  learning  to  those  who  took  part  in  those 
controversies.  A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  the  same  kind 
of  training  for  the  peculiar  controversies  of  the  West,  is  given  in 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  for  1845,  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle-  "  The  con- 
flicting systems  of  religious  doctrine  impose  the  sternest  necessity 
upon  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  to  be  thoroughly  armed  at 
all  points,  ready  to  act  in  any  emergency  or  meet  with  discomfit- 
ure. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  debate  which  took 
place  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Purcell,  [Roman  Catholic 
Bishop].  Mr.  C.  sustained  himself  with  marked  ability,  until  he 
made  a  quotation  from  some  rare  author  which  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  The  quotation  was  a  centre  shot  at  the  Bishop's  posi- 
tion ;  but  with  the  utmost  assurance  he  placed  the  author  in  question 
on  the  table,  and  defied  Mr.  C.  to  find  such  a  passage.  The  fact  was 

' "  Melancthon's  appearance,"  says  D*Aubign^,  **  wrought  a  revolution  not 
merely  in  Wittemberg,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the  learned  woild.  The  study 
he  had  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  to  philosophy,  had  given  an 
order,  clearness  and  precision  to  his  ideas  which  diffused  on  the  subjects  be 
handled  a  new  light  and  an  indescribable  beauty.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  gospel 
fertilized  and  animated  all  his  reflections;  and  in  his  lectures  the  driest  sciences 
appeared  clothed  with  a  grace  (hat  charmed  all  hearers."  **  Thanks  to  him,'*  says 
a  distinguished  historian  of  Germany,  **  *  Wittembei^g  became  the  school  of  the 
nation.'  "—History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  J.,  B.  IV. 

*  Let  me  here  put  in  a  word  for  a  library  for  your  minister,  to  be  owned  by  the 
Parish,  and  not  only  fur  a  library  for  your  minister,  but  for  one  lor  every  Pastor. 
You  have  often  talked  about  it,  and  realize  its  importance  in  a  measure.  But  no  man, 
and  no  Parish,  can  understand  how  much  more  efficient  a  preacher,  and  bow  much 
happier  a  man,  they  might  make  of  their  Pastor,  by  replenishing  their  parish  li- 
brary for  his  use.  If,  too,  it  is  ever  an  object  with  a  Parish  to  hold  ont  strong 
attractions  to  a  Pastor  elect  to  induce  him  to  accept  their  call,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  attraction  of  a  valuable  and  copious  library  is  not  the  least  with  any 
man  who  deserves  to  be  considered  a  desirable  acquisition. 
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the  copy  was  an  imperfect  one  [mutilated,  no  doubt,  by  the  Jesuits], 
and  Mr.  C.  was  not  aware  that  such  articles  of  religious  merchan- 
dize existed.  He  was  confounded  but  not  convinced,  and  sent  to 
some  Eastern  city  to  have  the  matter  attested.  But  then  it  was  too 
late.  The  popular  effect  was  all  on  the  Bishop's  side,  and  that  effect 
was  far  from  being  nullified,  by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  in  the 
papers  of  the  day.  Had  Mr.  C.  been  prepared  upon  this  point  on  the 
instant,  to  expose  the  facts,  he  might  have  expelled  his  adversary 
from  the  field  with  indignity."  "  Western  clergymen  often  meet 
with  just  such  inst  ances,  and  are  warned  to  leave  no  point  un- 
guarded. The  tendency  of  all  these  things  has  been  to  make 
them  semper  parati ;  minute-men,  ready  for  action  at  any  moment ; 
*  to  do  battle'  with  any  adversary,  with  lance,  battle-axe,  or 
sword." 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  is  it  not  true,  that  if  the  man  of  Grod  is 
to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work,"  he  must  have 
access  to  large  libraries,  and  must  be  trained  with  the  advan- 
tages which  such  libraries  alone  can  furnish  1  If  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  colleges  at  the  West,  are  to  be  hiding- 
places  of  power  for  the  truth  ;  if  they  are  to  be  fortresses,  stored 
with  weapons  of  ethereal  temper ;  if  they  are  to  become  all  that 
they  can  be  made,  then  it  is  both  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  friends  of  the  truth,  amply  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  this 
respect. 

The  expensiveness  of  this  enterprise  need  not  deter  any  man 
of  moderate  means  from  undertaking  to  bear  his  part.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  will  do  much  to 'restore  life  to  a  Western  college 
library,  while  a  small  annual  contribution  from  a  few  patrons  of 
each  college  would  put  a  new  light  upon  the  face  of  its  officers, 
and  give  new  enterprise  and  hope  to  all  their  movements.  A 
sum  which  would  be  despised  as  pitiful  in  the  expenditures  of  a 
railroad,  or  a  manufacturing  corporation,  would  be  ample  and 
extravagant  for  a  college  library. 

What  nobler  monument  can  a  man  of  wealth  leave  to  his 
memory  than  an  alcove  in  the  library  of  a  college  or  theological 
seminary,  filled  with  books  as  his  gift,  and  over  which  his  name 
is  inscribed.  Every  time  the  scholar  enters  the  alcove,  or  uses 
one  of  its  books,  he  thinks  of  the  donor,  and  blesses  the  intelligent 
benevolence  that  has  provided  for  his  wants.  Every  fact  that 
such  a  book  reveals,  all  the  light  that  it  sheds  on  a  difficulty  with 
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timent that  it  inspires,  is  ministered  to  him  by  the  donor  of  the 
books,  and  is  gratefully  associated  with  his  memory. 

One  peculiar  advantage  and  interest  attends  this  method  of 
usefulness.  A  benefaction  given  to  a  library  will  be  perpetual 
in  its  life.  If  the  donor  gives  a  hundred  volumes,  these  volumes 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  after  the  giver  is  gone,  and  will 
be  speaking  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  multitudes  that  shall  be 
successively  trained  for  active  usefulness.  While  the  man  him- 
self is  sleeping  in  the  dust,  and  after  his  hands  shall  have  done 
their  last  office  of  personal  activity,  he  will  as  it  were  place  in  the 
hands  of  successive  sets  of  scholars,  year  by  year,  the  means  of 
knowledge  for  which  they  are  hungering.  Much  more  manifestly 
will  he  continue  to  live  on  in  this  noble  way  if,  instead  of  a  single 
gift,  he  provides  a  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  shall  bring 
his  name  every  successive  year  freshly  before  the  whole  circle  of 
scholars  that  are  collected  around  a  single  college.  To  provide 
for  such  a  life  after  death  is,  indeed,  truly  noble,  and  may  well 
excite  the  purest  ambition. 

You  will  excuse,  I  trust,  the  length  to  which  these  remarks  have 
been  extended.  The  subject  is  one  which  grows  upon  the  mind 
the  longer  it  is  considered.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  oflFended 
by  my  earnestness  or  my  length,  and  that  the  few  familiar  con- 
siderations which  have  been  presented  will  not  be  without  some 
consequence  of  good. 

N.  PORTER,  Jr. 
Yale  College,  Jan.  1st,  1848« 
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Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

New  York,  January  7th,  1848. 
The  foregoing  "  Plea"  is  sent  forth  by  the  Society  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  arrest  the  attention  of  many  an  individual  who  has 
the  ability  and  the  heart  to  do  a  noble  work  for  the  West.  There 
are  multitudes  in  the  older  States  who  could  easily  adopt  some 
one  of  the  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  and  furnish  it  with 
that  grand  appliance  for  the  work  of  instruction — a  Library.  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  add  the  testimony  of  another  eminent 
scholar.  In  the  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1838,  there  is 
an  article  on  "  Public  Libraries,"  from  the  pen  of  Professor  R. 
B.  Patton,  of  the  University  of  New  York.     He  says : — 

'^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  limited  usefulness  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  circumscribed  range  of  the  stu- 
dies and  literary  productions  of  their  professors,  are  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  a  deficiency  of  that  invigorating  intellectual 
aliment,  which  a  large  Library  is  intended  to  supply.  We  could 
present  the  names  of  more  than  one  of  our  literary  men,  who  have 
wept  in  secret  over  this  desolation ; — who  have  travelled  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  obtain  access  to  some  import- 
ant work  of  reference,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth  a  work  worthy  of 
their  station  and  the  present  condition  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  disappointment  and 
despondency,  abandoning  for  the  present  all  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing their  noble  undertaking."  mm  « 

"  The  stupendous  literary  collections  of  Europe  owe  their  origin, 
or,  at  least,  their  present  imposing  character,  to  munificent  royal 
endowments  and  princely  patronage,  or  positive  legislative  enact- 
ments, adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  European  govern- 
ments, but  which,  we  fear,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  which  we  boast.  The  very  feature  of  our  political 
character  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  have  occasion  to  exult, 
is  at  variance  with  public  endowments,  foundations,  or  enact- 
ments, except  so  far  as  the  common  weal  is  literally  concerned, 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
whole  mass  of  our  population,  is  personally  and  vitally  interested. 
This  broad  line  of  demarkation,  whose  existence  we  should  cer- 
tainly deplore,  if  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  no  other  resource, 
but  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  regard  as  essential 
to  our  political  welfare,  constitutes  one  of  our  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  private  munificence  to  which  we  appeal  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  object.  It  furnishes  even  now 
an  imposing  spectacle  to  the  European  statesman,  to  behold  the 
numberless  enterprises  in  which  our  citizens  cheerfully  embark 
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their  time,  and  wealth,  and  labor,  calculated  to  promote  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  our  community,  without  a  helping  hand 
or  a  cheering  smile  from  '  the  powers  that  be.'  '>        *         * 

"  Again ;  it  is  obvious  to  the  sagacious  observer,  that  this 
country  is  to  become  the  seat  of  war  between  Christianity  and 
her  foes,  of  every  form  and  every  degree  of  pretension.  Already, 
in  fact,  it  is  so.  And  Christians  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
the  external  defence  of  our  holy  religion,  by  the  same  weapons 
by  which  she  ever  has  been,  and  will  be  assailed  by  her  enemies, 
— namely,  those  which  are  furnished  by  profound  and  extensive 
research."  #  »  • 

"  To  what,  now,  must  we  look,  in  conjunction  with  religion,  to 
preserve  us  from  the  dominion  of  error  and  infidelity  ;  to  create 
and  sustain  a  sense  of  our  public  dignity  ;  to  give  efficiency  and 
a  laudable  direction  to  ouruntiring  enterprise  ;  to  raise  us  abovd 
mere  animal  existence  to  the  character  and  aspirations  of  an  in- 
tellectual community  ;  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, and  to  feed  the  restless  mind  with  its  appropriate  food  1 
What,  in  a  word,  is  to  resist  the  inroads  of  ignorance,  of  vice,  erf 
error,  of  infidelity,  of  sensuality,  of  luxury — of  that  dark  and  dis- 
mal chaos  of  moral  elements,  that  will  bid  defiance  to  social  order, 
wholesome  subordination,  and  the  restraints  of  law  ?  Must  we 
not  give  immediate  heed  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  our  growing 
community?  Must  we  not  make  our  facilities  for  intellectual 
culture  and  literary  excellence  commensurate  with  our  increasing 
mental  activity  and  irrepressible  energies '?"      *         *         * 

**  The  principal  Libraries  of  Europe  that  contain  more  than 
100,000  volumes  are  the  following  : 

Royal  Library  of  Paris,        •        .  .  400,000  vols. 

Central  Library  of  Munich,         .  .  400,000 

Vatican, 360,000 

Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburgh,  .  300,000 

Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,         .  .  300,000 

University  of  Gottingen,    .         •  .  300,000 

Bodleian  Library  at  Oxibrd,        .  •  300,000 

Royal  Library,  Copenhagen,       .  .  260,000 

Royal  Library,  Dresden,     .         .  .  250,000 

Ducal  Library,  Wolfenbuttel,     .  .  210,000 

British  Museum,        .         .        »  «  200,000 

Royal  Library,  Berlin,  »    .         •  .  200,000 

Royal  Library,  Madrid,      ;        .  .  200,000 

St.  Mary's,  Venice,    •         •         .  .  150,000 

Boloma, 150,000 

Magnabecchiana  Library,  Florence,  .  150,000 

Cambridge,  England,         •         .  .  140,000 

Royal  Library,  Stuttgard,  .         .  .  140,000 

Academical  Library,  Prague,      .  .  130,000 


Naples, 

Ambrosian  Library,  Milan, 
Laurentian  Library,  Florence,     . 

Lyons, 

St.  Genevieve,  Paris, 

Ducal  Library,  Weimar,    . 

Ducal  Library,  Parma, 

St.  Petersburgh  Academy  of  Science, 

Ghent,       •         •         •         •         . 

Grand  Ducal,  Darmstadt, 

Bourdeaux,        .         «         .         . 


130,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
112,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
105,000 


Total,  5,797,000. 

"  The  whole  number  of  volumes  contained  in  all  the  public 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  form  but  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 
number  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  Germany,  viz. 
6,650,000 ;  or  about  half  the  number  contained  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris,  viz.  1,330,000.  In  other  words,  the  number  of 
volumes  belonging  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  States  of  Ger- 
many amounts  to  5,989,300  beyond  the  number  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  whole  United  States. 
So,  also,  the  libraries  of  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  embracing 
1,330,000  volumes,  exceed  those  of  the  whole  United  States  by 
669,300  volumes.  And  the  city  of  Lyons  alone  can  boast  of 
nearly  as  many  volumes  in  its  public  libraries,  as  would  be  fur- 
nished by  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  twenty-six  United  States." 

When  the  above  article  was  written  the  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity contained  42,000  volumes  ;  Philadelphia  Library,  44,000 ; 
Boston  Athenaeum,  29,000;  New  York  Society  Library,  25,000; 
Congress  Library,  25,000.  The  Library  of  Harvard  has  since 
been  increased,  it  is  believed,  to  nearly  80,000  volumes.  In  1838 
there  were  only  ten  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  one  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  whose  Libraries,  in  connection  with  the  Libraries 
of  students,  numbered  10,000  volumes. 

As  to  the  Libraries  of  the  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society — 
that  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  contains  10,000  volumes  ; 
Western  Reserve  College,  6,000;  Wabash  College,  3,600; 
Marietta  College,  3,600;  Wittenibeig  College,  2,500;  Illinois 
College,  2,300  ;  and  Knox  College,  some  2,000  volumes. 

Thebon  Baldwin,  Cor.  Secretary. 
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Brethren  and  Friends, — Without  any  wish  to  inflate  our 
national  vanity,  which  I  consider  a  very  different  element  from 
our  proper  patriotism,  I  am  willing  to  remark,  even  in  these 
sacred  precincts,  that  we  are  a  wonderful  nation,  a  wonder  of 
wonders  and  of  nations.  We  have  no  parallel  in  history,  from 
Nimrod  to  Sardanapalus,  from  Herodotus  to  Macaulay ;  and 
not  to  see  a  fact  like  this  is  to  violate  the  crowning  principle  of 
D'Aubigne ; — God  in  history  ; — aye,  God  in  Providence : — aye, 
Jehovah  Stator,  the  Protector  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  it  were  not  wonderful.  Southron  as  I  am,  if,  in  these 
precincts,  I  should  feel  some  of  the  inspiration  of  Plymouth 
Rock.  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  I  should  address  an 
audience  descended  from  that  high  heraldry,  so  recreant  to 
their  glorious  ancestry  and  their  glorious  principles,  as  not  to 
appreciate  every  reference  that  commemorates  them  for  their 
good  graces,  past,  present,  or  future. 

Our  daughter,  Sir,  for  I  care  nothing  about  the  nine  Muses 
or  the  three  Graces,  just  now, — we  have  Christian  Graces 
which  are  infinitely  better, — I  am  thinking  of  the  heaven-born 
daughters  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  glorify  this  country 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  make  it  more  precious  in  the  es- 
teem of  American  Christians, — our  little  daughter,  little  sister, 
that  is  six  years  old,  has  become  a  great  patroness  of  the  West. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  English  would  take  offence 
at  this,  when  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  prospective  sovereign 
of  the  whole  world  girdled  by  British  power  and  influence, 


struts  into  Parliament  by  the  side  of  his  queen-mother,  and 
takes  his  seat  upon  a  little  throne  at  her  right  hand,  while  her 
big  husband  sits  upon  a  smaller  one  at  her  left.  But,  Sir, 
like  every  thing  excellent  in  this  world,  she  has  a  worth  which 
stupid  starers  will  not  appreciate,  and  which  loud  huzzas  will 
never  adequately  answer. 

In  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  race,  I  have  often 
been  delighted  to  see  how  much  superior  to  that  sensuous  dis- 
play, and  often  to  that  cathedral  and  architectural  glory  which 
stains  the  light  of  heaven  before  it  lets  it  in  at  the  windows, — 
was  that  grander  scene,  above  all  pageantry,  when  the  Son  of 
God  was  laid  in  a  manger,  where  horned  oxen  fed,  when  even 
the  Magi  of  the  East  had  the  instinct  to  follow  the  star  to  his 
birth-place.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  infelicity  in  the  English 
translation  of  our  Bible,  since  it  was  they  who  were  in  the 
East  who  saw  the  star,  who  found  him  not  at  the  palace  of 
Herod,  where  they  were  talking  politics,  and  excluded  that 
glorious  Prince  and  Savior,  to  honor  whom  Heaven's  glo- 
rious militia  of  angels  came  down  with  celestial  minstrelsy, 
gracing  his  entrance  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 

Not  to  speak  of  a  thousand  other  instances.  Sir,  I  will  just 
quote  another  one,  connected  with  the  landing  of  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth  Rock,  with  the  seed  of  empire  and  salva- 
tion; of  Christian  truth  and  civil  liberty;  a  liberty  as  well  de- 
rived from  Heaven,  bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  man- 
kind, and  sealed  with  the  same  token.  From  that  wondrous 
time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  almost,  and  from  that 
place,  ever  to  be  consecrated  in  the  luminous  recollections  of 
the  good,  influences  have  come,  which  have  made  New-Eng- 
land— I  acknowledge  it  with  desire — the  garden  of  the  world 
of  the  West. 

Many  an  influence  has  resulted  from  you  to  the  later  States, 
the  Southern  and  the  Western.,  for  which,  as  one  not  from 
among  you,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  your  ge- 
nerosity and  the  obligtitions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  somewhere  read  a  story — not  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  thouji^h  the  scene  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Orient — of  a  benevolent,  kind,  old  ascetic — St. 
Antonio  for  aught  I  know — who  pitied  the  caravans  and  the 


dromedaries  as  they  passed  his  door,  and  provided  water  and 
carried  it  out  by  the  glass  to  thein,  so  that  they  complimented 
him  for  his  goodness,  and  looked  upon  his  dwelling  as  an  oasis 
in  the  desert. 

It  was  suggested  to  him  who  possessed  this  concealed  trea- 
sure, that  he  had  better  dig  a  well  there ;  and  when  he  died, 
caravans  and  dromedaries,  for  hundreds  of  years,  would  thank 
him  for  that  far-reaching  goodness,  which  had  anticipated 
their  thirst  and  slaked  it  before  he  died,  and  centuries  after- 
wards. 

I  am  not  a  Free  Mason,  but  if  I  were,  I  should  call  this 
Royal- Arch  Beneficence.  That,  Sir,  is  the  kind  of  far-seeking 
philanthropy,  which  will  dig  a  well  for  posterity,  rather  than 
give  an  extempore  and  transitory  glass  of  water  to  a  man  who 
wants  three  of  them. 

I  think  I  may  now  say  that  one  of  the  grand  excellencies  of 
our  institution  is  its  prospective  and  permanent  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  man  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  all 
coming  times,  until  the  clarion  of  the  Second  Advent  of  the 
Son  of  God  shall  wake  the  dormitories  of  the  dead.  I  trust  in 
Him  that  our  country  will  stand  so  long,  and  furnish  revenues 
for  the  millennium  and  for  heaven,  as  great  as  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent itself,  when  converted  to  God. 

If  our  society  is  not  popular,  it  is  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood. It  is  neglected,  and  so  not  appreciated.  In  this  it  has  a 
somewhat  rare  pre-eminence,  that  it  requires  something  better 
than  impulse,  and  sympathy,  and  general  panegyric,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  public  sentiment  to  a  just  equality  with  its  deserts. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  speak  it  with  reverence,. it  is 
like  its  holy  parent,  Christianity  itself.  That  religion,  which 
is  alone  the  truth,  would  influence  and  save  the  whole  world, 
were  it  by  them  appreciated  in  iu  true  nature  and  excellence, 
both  intrinsic  and  relative.  Is  there  one  sinner  on  earth,  ne- 
glecting the  great  salvation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
rightly  considers  or  knows  either  what  he  does  or  whither  he 
goes  ?  The  excellence  of  a  good  thing,  or  the  truth  concern- 
ing it,  depends  not  on  human  appreciation,  or  on  the  vote  of 
majorities,  or  on  the  heathen  mendacity  that  makes  the  clamor 
of  the  populace  the  oracle  of  heaven — vox  populi  est  dei  I    It 
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is  not  ignorance  that  sees  how  much  is  to  be  known,  nor  ava- 
rice that  inquires  after  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  Instead  of 
extemporizing  a  cup  of  cold  water,  we  are  eternizing  many  a 
salubrious  fountain,  for  the  drink  of  whole  caravans  and  gene- 
rations of  pilgrims.  Now,  if  a.  man  will  reflect  on  this  sub- 
ject wisely  ;  if  he  knows  the  worth  of  knowledge  and  desires 
the  education  of  the  masses ;  if  he  appreciates  the  Great 
West,  and  that  prospectively,  as  related  to  the  cities  and 
the  districts  of  our  great  Atlantic  slope  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  ocean ;  if  he  loves  as  he  ought  his  country ;  if  he  loves 
truly  his  God  and  Savior,  and  hence  wishes  well,  with  all  his 
heart,  to  all  his  unborn  fellow-creatures  to  the  end  of  time  and 
forever  afterward  ;  will  he  think  it  a  mean  or  an  im}>ertinent 
project  to  educate  the  national  mind  in  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  ?  to  provide  the  means  there,  pure  and  per- 
manent, of  establishing  sound  intelligence,  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, eternal  truth,  genuine  virtue,  self-government,  liberty 
and  order,  in  connection  with  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  in 
connection  with  churches  and  colleges,  and  in  connection  with 
grace  and  glory,  ip  that  immense  territorial  amphitheatre  of  our 
nation,  soon  to  be  populous  and  rife  and  teeming  with  its 
hundreds  of  millions  of  immortal  and — mortal  men  ?  Calm 
but  confident,  convinced  but  not  fully  comprehending,  over- 
whelmed but  still  speaking  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
I  pronounce  our  project  great  and  good  beyond  all  possible  es- 
timate of  mortals.  It  improves  the  mind  to  try  to  think  of  it. 
It  meliorates  the  heart  to  sympathize  with  its  grandeur  and 
its  philanthropy.  And  it  looks  to  heaven  with  sublime  and 
filial  confidence,  invoking  the  Father  of  lights  to  be  its  Patron, 
its  Protector,  its  Prosperer  for  ever. 

Mr.  President,  living  in  the  Empire  State,  and  knowing 
how  to  parse  the  word  "  Excelsior,"  without  having  been  ino- 
culated with  the  Dutch  pride  of  a  man  that  lives  there  but  was 
not  born  there,  I  recollect  very  well  when  it  was  not  so  cer- 
tain that  Clinton's  project  for  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Atlantic  would  go.  There  were  a  great  many 
ominous,  long-faced  conjectures,  and  cold  shoulders,  put  upon 
the  plot.  Some  of  them.  Sir,  got  up  a  Dutch  conscience ;  they 
thought  that  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  having  been  made  by 
a  wiser  architect  than  Clinton,  it  had  not  been  made  so  crooked 


and  hilly  if  the  Lord  had  wanted  the  waters  of  Lake  £rie  in- 
troduced into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Hudson ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  those  seemed  most  conscientious  in  the  matter, 
who  were  most  afraid  of  having  their  farms  invaded  by  the  on- 
set of  the  canal.  But  Clinton  had  an  obstinate  rationality  and 
stuck  to  it ;  and  in  1826, — the  very  year  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ray's  Society's  birth, — we  celebrated  the  junction  of  those  wa- 
ters. The  Dutchmen  gave  up  for  once  that  they  were  beat. 
And,  Sir,  they  managed  to  get  an  idea  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  short-sightedness,  and  long-sightedness,  and  that  the 
latter  was  preferable  to  the  former ;  that  any  man  could  get 
enough  of  nature  and  moonshine  to  belong  to  the  short-sighted 
party,  but  that  it  required  science,  philanthropy,  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  prognosis  of  the  future,  to  make  Clinton's 
**  Big  Ditch"  navigable  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

Clinton  is  dead,  and  the  ditch  now  not  half  large  enough. 
Empire  runs  west  by  steam ;  thought  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  it.  This  is  a  wonderful  country.  God  has  made  it 
such,  and  yre  desire  and  accept  its  magnificence,  and  antici- 
pate its  future  grandeur  with  all  faith  and  pious  devotion.  I 
am  not  certain.  Sir,  that  even  this  renowned  city  of  Yankee 
notions  is  secure  from  all  that  wisdom  which  made  the  Dutch 
conscience. 

There  are  two  grand  desideranda  in  every  city,  which  have 
not  often  been  anticipated  by  their  founders.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Alexander  thought  of  it  in  fixing  on  the  position  of  the 
capital  of  Egypt ;  or  that  Penn  thought  of  it,  when  he  found- 
ed Philadelphia  near  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the 
Delaware.  One  grand  object  is  to  get  good  air.  Man  can 
live  three  days  without  water,  and  three  minutes  without  air ; 
but  the  majority  of  mankind  seem  not  to  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  lungs  with  pure  oxygen. 

We  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  get  pure  water ;  and  I 
am  told  that  some  of  your  short-sighted  political  economists 
advocated  the  plan  of  introducing  the  waters  of  Spot  Lake 
into  Boston ;  while  others  were  so  far-sighted  as  actually  to  go 
to  Cochituate,  20  miles  off,  for  their  supply.  Boston  has  re-* 
ceived  a  new  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  the  pure  lymph 
into  your  city ;  and  I  cannot  tell  where  you  will  go  next,  after 
you  have  drunk  up  all  the  water  of  that  lake.    (Sensation.) 
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This  is  but  a  type  of  the  order  of  things.  It  must  be  so. 
Providence  is  our  leader.  God  is  with  us  and  in  Him  is  our 
trust.  When  I  think  of  the  greatness  and  wonder  of  this  na- 
tion of  nations,  in  the  maximum  lifetime  of  a  single  individual 
advanced  from  thirteen  to  thirty  sovereign  States,  with  terri- 
tory enough  for  a  hundred  more,  I  meditate  with  awe  on  the 
successive  demonstrations  of  which  these  are  the  avant  courier. 

A  fine  poet  has  told  us  with  too  much  historic  truth,  some- 
thing of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  the  old  world,  which 
some  would  throw  with  too  much  malignity  upon  our  aspira- 
tions. Pointing  to  the  solemn  past,  the  great  sepulchre  of 
ages,  he  exclaims — 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ; 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past : 
First,  freedom ;  and  then  glory  ;  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  barbarism  at  last. 

And  shall  this  be  our  history  ?  Barbarism,  if  not  our  first 
danger,  our  last,  the  finale  of  our  unblest  career,  the  pu- 
trescence of  our  arch  of  empire  ?  Sic  transibit  gloria  ?  Sic 
respublica  moritura  ?  Absit  impietas  !     Regnat  Jehovah. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  expect  nothing  better,  if  I  did  not 
believe  in  Heaven's  eternal  conservatism.  My  hope  is  not  in 
legislation,  nor  Whigs  nor  Democrats,*  but  in  the  Almighty 
God ;  the  God  to  whom  our  fathers  prayed  in  the  time  of  their 
calamities,  and  whom  our  fathers  praised  in  the  day  of  their 
deliverance.  There  is  but  one  power  in  the  universe  that 
can  keep  this  Union,  and  but  one  element  that  can  do  it, — 
righteousness  exalts  it  and  supersedes  that  sin  which  is  a  "  re- 
proach to  any  people." 

When  God  began  his  first  creation  in  elemental  chaos,  or 
to  organize  a  post-Adamic  world  as  it  afterwards  proved  to 
be,  whatever  the  pre-Adamic  earth  may  have  been,  for  I  was 
not  there  and  cannot  tell,  the  first  thing  he  said,  was,  '*  Let 
there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light.  And  himself  has  made 
that  old  creation  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  neNv.  For  he  tells  us 
that  the  new  shall  be  as  much  more  glorious  as  matter  is  less 
than  mind.  "  Be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I 
create ;  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy."    Let  it  be  our  prayer  from  the  great  heart  of 
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this  nation,  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  up-sent  to  heaven  under 
the  patronage  sacerdota]  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  God 
would  make  this  country  Christian ;  that  he  would  here  per- 
fect his  new  creation,  and  bring  the  mouths  of  our  millions 
to  say,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;  on  earth,  peace,  and  good  will  to  men." 

Now,  Sir,  one  great  reason,  I  doubt  not,  why  colleges,  as 
the  great  armories  and  arsenals  of  the  churches,  are  not  more 
appreciated,  is  because  of  that  Dutch  conscience,  and  Spot 
Lake  Yankee  notion  of  which  I  spoke.  We  must  have  more 
enlargement,  more  comprehension,  more  forecast.  Why,  Sir, 
forecast  in  Scripture  is  put  down  as  one  of  the  tests,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  elements  of  wisdom.  What  made  five 
of  the  virgins  wise  ?  Why,  Sir,  they  could  look  ahead,  and 
think  of  the  midnight  cry,  the  advent  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  necessity  of  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps,  and  they 
knew  that  they  could  not  have  enough  for  others,  if  they 
should  have  enough  for  themselves. 

If  the  mind  in  this  country  could  only  be  developed,  and 
disciplined,  and  educated,  as  it  ought,  to  consider  the  wants 
and  interests  of  so  great  a  nation  as  this,  our  grandeur  would 
increase — its  dimensions  would  not  be  greater  than  its  ballast ; 
and  it  would  grow  and  sail,  but  not  capsize. 

I  have  often  looked.  Sir,  with  interest,  to  what  has  been 
called  by  some,  the  divine  geography  of  the  earth,  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  this  country.  From  north  to  south,  if  we 
could  get  such  a  bird's-eye  view,  which  no  bird  could  ever 
take,  not  even  the  eagle,  we  should  see  between  the  two 
oceans  the  great  Father  of  Waters  coursing  for  2000  miles 
down  to  the  crevasse  at  New  Orleans.  From  the  basin  of  the 
great  valley,  rises  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  west  of 
that  we  see  the  Pacific  slope  down  to  its  granite  iron-bound 
border,  and  that  new  Havilah,  "  where  there  is  gold ;"  but 
though  the  gold  may  be  good,  I  am  afraid  the  desire  which 
transports  so  many  thousands  of  our  youth  there  is  not  so  good. 

Anri  sacra  fames, 
Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis— 

that  means  that  the  "  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
(Great  sensation.) 
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Go  back,  Sir,  to  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  and  rise  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  Alleghany  range  ;  crossing  its  peak,  we 
descend  along  the  great  Atlantic  slope,  on  the  borders  of  which 
our  fathers  used  to  liye,  and  think  there  was  a  great  country 
some  hundred  miles  beyond  them. 

We  are  told,  Sir,  that  of  the  three  local  places  fixed  upon 
for  the  metropolis  of  this  powerful  nation,  the  first  was  New- 
York,  for  every  body  knew  that  even  the  Yankee  could  not 
go  then  so  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  important  to  have 
New  England  represented.  Then,  in  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  little  one  was  kicking  in  the  cradle  and  acquiring 
strength  by  the  exercise,  we  got  to  Philadelphia;  and  then, 
we  managed  to  reach  the  very  borders  of  the  Potomac.  But 
where  is  the  Potomac  now  ?  It  has  got  so  far  East,  that  the 
West  cannot  find  it.  Beyond  the  peak  of  the  Alleghanies,  al- 
most one  half  of  our  national  population  has  already  swarmed — 
nine  millions  of  them.  And,  Sir,  the  lever,  the  scalebeam  if 
you  will,  of  empire,  now  poised  upon  the  Alleghanies,  will 
soon  dip  into  the  West,  and  we  shall  "kick  the  beam"  in  our 
eastern  elevation  ;  and  it  will  never  come  back  to  us ;  it  will 
be  there  for  ever.     And  what  shall  we  do? 

Sir  William  Temple  spoke  with  an  immortal  felicity  of  the 
Northern  Hive  of  Scandinavian  myrmidons  and  savages,  who 
were  growing  with  Rome,  from  Augustus  to  Trajan,  Antoni- 
nus and  Constantino,  orbis  totus  terrarum ;  and  while  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  knew  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try North  of  the  Baltic.  They  came,  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
from  the  West,  and  the  Huns  from  the  East,  to  scathe  and 
destroy  that  wonderful  empire  of  the  Ceesars. 

We  have  a  geography,  and  our  map-makers  are  trying  to 
keep  up,  as  fast  as  they  can,  with  its  extending  limits.  One 
day,  nobody  knows  where  are  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and 
Minesota,  excepting  that  they  are  somewhere  out  West.  But 
they  will  be  developed  soon  in  the  camera  obscura  of  the 
Cardinals  at  Rome,  the  most  im*portant  place  of  light  in  all 
Europe,  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  whispering  galleries  of  the 
world. 

Now  the  question  is.  Are  we  willing,  connected  as  they  are 
with  our  country,  E  Pluriius  Unum — ^and  I  will  add  another 
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piece  of  Latin,  Esto  perpetua,  may  the  cement  of  our  grow- 
ing empire,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  rendered  indestructible 
and  eternal ;  may  the  eagle  of  the  nation,  with  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  in  its  beak,  fly  with  the  spirit  of  the  dove 
among  the  stars,  and  shed  no  evil  influences  from  her  pinions 
upon  us,  in  their  elevated  flight ;  are  we  willing  that  we  be 
Christians  and  Americans,  and  that  we  may  think  of  what  is 
good  for  the  whole,  and  every  man  magnify  himself,  not  by 
pride  but  by  truthfulness,  by  philanthropy,  and  by  serving  his 
generation  comme  ilfauU  by  the  will  of  God,  as  he  ought? 

Mr.  President,  one  half  of  our  argument,  I  think,  is  to 
help  the  people  to  understand  exactly  for  themselves  the  pre- 
mises. They  say  that  in  all  theological  errors,  and  some 
others  probably,  men  get  wrong  in  their  premises,  and  then 
the  more  logic  a  man  has,  the  more  mischievous  and  erratic 
he  becomes ;  for,  having  established  himself  upon  erroneous 
postulata,  he  extends  them  until  they  strike  out  the  stars  from 
heaven. 

It  appears  to  me,  the  more  I  look  into  this  institution  in  its 
relations  with  the  interests  of  our  country,  to  be  a  most  pro- 
mising  and  excellent  thing,  worthy  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Eastern  States ;  worthy  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregation- 
alists,  worthy  of  Lot  and  of  Abraham  together.  '"  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  you,"  except  the  strife  who  shall  do  the 
more  good.  Keep  the  golden  rule  between  us,  and  we  shall 
never  forget  the  grander  things  in  which  we  are  wont  to  mag- 
nify our  country.  Though  we  may  be  different,  let  us  rejoice 
that  both  lean  to  the  same  head.  Let  us  keep  the  glorious 
gospel — by  the  grace  of  God  the  most  glorious  deposit  ever 
made  to  man,  and  give  it  to  posterity.  And  as  long  as  we 
keep  it,  in  its  glory,  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  fulness,  let  the 
devil  keep  away  from  us,  and  we  will  act  together  and  do.  to- 
gether as  brethren. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  of  our  last  Annual  Report, 
and  I  am  sure  the  latter  part  of  it  cannot  be  unacceptable 
to  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  know  how  to  bless  their 
ancestors  according  to  the  fifth  commandment. 

Not  monopoly  and  selfishness,  but  a  centre  that  there  may 
be  a  circle,  and  that  the  circle  may  be  radiant ;  and  I  will  add, 
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many  centres  that  the  circles  may  be  v^idened  into  each  other, 
and  all  may  be  infused  with  the  light  of  heaven,  of  nature,  and 
of  day. 

"  We  have  not  assembled  simply  to  review  the  past,  but  also 
to  consider  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  the  future  prosecu- 
tion of  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  noble  conception  of  Jannes 
Smithson,  of  England,  which  led  him  to  commit  $500,000  in 
trust  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  used  for  the  '  In- 
crease AND  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  among  Men.'  And 
in  order  to  secure  these  noble  ends,  the  munificent  gift  itself 
was  not  to  be  diffused,  but  hoariled  and  concentrated  in  an 
Institution,  The  Solar  System  is  illuminated  by  light  first 
condensed  into  a  Central  Orb.  This  is  Divine  philosophy — 
concentration  in  order  to  diffusion. 

"  This  is  the  philosophy  which  directs  the  movements  of 
this  Society.'  Every  Institution  which  it  aids  in  establishing 
at  the  West,  is  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.  Here  also  is  concentration  in  order  to  universal 
diffusion. 

"  It  was  a  peculiar  honor  to  this  nation  to  be  selected  by  a 
foreigner  from  amongst  all  the  nations  of  earth,  to  be  a  Trcs- 
tee  for  Mankind.  As  a  nation  we  can  be  charged  with  no 
higher  trust.  But  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  this  Society,  we 
are  in  j9ar^  fulfilling  such  a  trust.  We  can  therefore  on  the 
present  occasion  select  no  better  post  of  observation  from 
which  to  discern  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  than  that  sub- 
lime position  into  which  the  providence  of  God  in  a  thousand 
ways  is  bringing  us  as  a  nation. 

"  The  country  itself  which  we  inhabit  is  such  a  trust  as  has 
been  committed  to  no  other  nation. — Stretching  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  frozen  North  lo  the  burning  South — [rather 
an  indefinite  line,  then,  the  politicians  say,  when  they  talk  so 
calmly  about  "destiny,"  a  thing  which  they  understand  in 
Washington,  it  seems] — it  embraces  within  its  ample  bounda- 
ries every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  possesses  internal 
resources  that  might  well  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  world.  It 
has  bread  enough  to  feed  its  own  accuniulating  millions,  and 
then  to  spare  for  famishing  nations.     Its  very  vastness  is  but 
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« 

an  index  of  the  mighty  designs  which  God  had  in  view  in  its 

creation,  and  whose  wondrous  developments  make  the  brief- 
est space  in  its  history  big  with  importance.  The  lateness  of 
the  period  at  which  it  was  laid  open  to  civilized  nations, 
seems  to  indicate  the  part  which  it  was  to  act  in  the  last  great 
drama  of  the  world's  history. 

"  The  manner  of  its  early  settlement  stamped  it  with  cha- 
racteristics that  are  still  its  glory,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  im- 
perishable. It  was  opened  and  dedicated,  as  the  grand  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Hither  the  fretted  and  the 
weary  exile  fled.  Here  unshackled  man  walked  forth,  and 
found  ample  room  for  the  free  spirit.  As  the  devout  worship- 
per kneeled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  or  on  the  wild 
shore,  or  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness — he  felt  that  an  ocean 
rolled  between  him  and  the  prying  eye  of  the  informer,  and 
that  he  could  give  the  boldest  utterance  to  his  holy  aspirations 
and  his  opinions,  without  any  fear  that  the  sounding  sea,  the 
echoing  shore,  the  pathless  forest,  or  the  howling  winds,  would 
read  in  his  hearing  some  hated  act  of  uniformity.  [It  is  a  pity 
that  we  should  ever  lose  our  hatred  for  that  act,  and  for 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother.]  The  majesty  of  nature  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  seemd  to  mock  at  the  very  idea  of 
fettered  worship).     He  was  alone  with  God." 

I  am  not  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  heraldry,  primogeni- 
ture, entailment,  peerage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
shields  and  mottoes  drawn  from  fields  of  blood,  are  abrogated 
in  this  country;  for  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  I  will  cry  for 
it  when  I  am  ready.  Let  it  go,  to  Kamschatka  and  beyond, 
and  grapple  with  the  whales  on  the  other  side  of  ^he  shore. 
We  have  a  better  country,  a  better  state  of  things  than  chiv- 
alry and  blazonry  and  nobility  could  ever  make  for  us. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  in  the  wisdom  of  one  of  our  fa- 
thers, when  the  nation  was  first  born,  this  idea.  We  are  op- 
posed to  factitious  creations,  differences  perfectly  unreal, 
based  upon  nothing  but  nonsense  ;  but  real  distinctions.  Re- 
publicans and  Puritans  will  honor.  God  has  not  made  every 
man  six  feet  high,  and  has  not  gifted  every  man  with  ten 
talents  or  with  five.     Some  are  insane,  and  some  are  idiots. 
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Where  distinctions  are  real,  Sir,  it  is  false  philosophy,  false 
piety,  false  republicanism,  and  bastard  meanness  of  thought, 
ever  to  be  unwilling  to  recognize  those  distinctions.  We  must 
recognize  what  is  real,  and,  Sir,  this  ought  to  be  our  glory.  I 
have  often  thought.  Sir,  that  if  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims 
have  not  sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  sterling  virtues  of  their 
ancestors  in  making  such  distinctions,  they  ought  to  go  to 
grass  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  learn  wisdom. — (Great  sen- 
sation.) 

I  would  say  with  Cowper,  that  those  who  can  trace  their 
ancestors,  not  to  the  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth — 

Bat  higher  far  their  grrand  pretensions  rise. 
To  sons  of  parents  passed  into  the  skios — 

such  persons  ought  to  interpret  the  divine  maxim,  "  the  glo- 
ry  of  children  are  their  fathers." 

And,  Sir,  I  care  not  if  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Tories  did 
despise  the  Puritan,  because  they  said  his  head  was  round,  and 
because  "  a  turnip"  was  the  anagram  of  a  "  Puritan" — and  it 
is  a  fact  that  so  it  is,  and  it  is  about  the  worst  true  thing  I 
ever  heard  against  them, — yet  they  were  the  men,  from  Went- 
worth  in  Elizabeth's  Parliament  forward,  who  resisted  the  mis- 
erable arbitrary  measures  of  the  Stuarts,  and  strove  for  liber- 
ty and  the  right,  for  God  and  man  together. 

I  will  thank  God  for  making  such  a  stalwart  race  of  men 
and  for  keeping  them  alive.  I  would  not  have' a  French  pos- 
ture-master criticise  Ridley  and  Latimer  in  the  flames,  because 
their  postures  might  not  be  altogether  secundum  artem.  (Great 
sensation.)  They  did  a  noble  work  for  posterity,  if  they  do 
not  appreciate  them,  and  their  whole  conduct  shows  that  they 
had  studied  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Macaulay  once 
said,  and  perhaps  without  intending  it,  with  more  truth  than 
poetry,  in  his  dramatic  and  picturesque  style  of  writing,  that 
they  actually  had  an  idea  that  "all  things  were  working  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  loved  God,  who  were  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  And  if  they  had  not,  I  believe  the 
foundations  of  this  republic  would  never  have  been  laid  in  pre- 
cious stones,  and  Boston  would  never  have  been  Boston  to 
this  day. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  report : 
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"  But  such  spirits  were  not  sent  here  to  rest,  nor  to  live  for 
themselves.  The  first  great  act  of  free  worship  done,  they 
addressed  themselves  to  toil,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  sub- 
lime mission.  They  were  sent  here  to  hold  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  a  pricekss  boon," 

It  was  indeed  a  "  priceless  boon,"  the  germ  of  every  thing 
valuable  in  society,  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is  to 
come,  though  the  Tories  knew  it  not.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
very  etymology  of  the  word  Tory  is  a  very  good  index  finger 
of  the  whole  concern.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  traced  it  back 
to  the  black  letter  of  antiquity,  and  has  told  us  exactly  what  it 
was.  When  the  British  nation  restored  Charles  II  they  did 
a  worse  thing  for  themselves  than  the  poor  Trojans  when 
they  brought  the  Grecian  horse  within  their  walls. — They  did 
not  know  what  they  had  brought.  Immediately  after  the  Res- 
toration, he  enacted  profligacy  at  Hampton  Court  and  every 
where  else.  It  would  have  been  better  for  England  and  for 
the  Court,  if  Woolsey,  who  made  it,  had  kept  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pope.  He  did  every  thing  he  could  to  make  profli- 
gate all  London  and  all  England,  and  the  efiect  of  his  influence 
is  not  yet  redressed. 

Well,  Sir,  he  used  to  have  a  procession  of  the  English  no- 
bility,  the  chivalry  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  feasted  them  at  night, 
and  long  before  the  sun  rose,  some  of  them  were  at  their  de- 
votions under  the  table — drunk.  Thus  they  would  stagger 
home. — They  used  to  go  with  hired  flambeaux,  disturbing  the 
chambers  and  stillness  of  the  citizens  with  a  song,  of  which 
song  I  cannot  get  the  etymology,  unless  it  be  upon  the  principle 
of  our  days  that  harmony  is  the  union  of  all  dissonance.  They 
would  stagger  through  the  streets  singing  their  rude  discord, 
with  this  fitting  chorus---"  Sing,  rantanj,  scrantam,  tory,  rory, 
row." 

Thus  made  they  *'  the  night  hideous"  to  the  citizens :  they 
scared  the  sleep  of  honest  people,  defied  the  police,  advertised 
the  crimes  of  the  Court,  and  disgraced  London,  with  their  ha- 
bitual orgies  of  heathen  abomination  and  Christian  profaneness. 
They  were  hence  called  from  the  word  most  emphatic  in  their 
choral  roar,  "  the  tory  row ;"  and  so  the  epithet  tory  became 
all  the  ton,  for  their  proper  soubinquet,  who  per  feu  et  ntfas 
upheld  and  advocated  the  king  and  his  criminality. 
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I  wish  that  my  Lord  B would  remember  that,  the  next 

time  he  vaunts  the  name  of  Tory ;  for  this  undoubtedly  was 
the  origin  of  the  word.  Such  was  their  song,  on  their  return 
from  that  doomed  throne. 

Let  us  read  now  th^  Puritan's  own  description  of  the  work, 
which  deserves  to  be  written,  says  our  Secretary,  in  letters  of 
gold: 

"  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood, 
reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the 
civil  government— one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  and  looked 
After  was  to  advawce  Learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to  pos- 
terity— dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to 
THE  Churches  when  our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  in 
the  dust." 

Sir,  we  have  not  got  a  motto  for  our  Society  yet,  but  I  am 
ready  as  soon  as  others  are,  to  transplant  these  letters  into  our 
Society,  and  make  this  our  motto.  We  are  actually  carrying 
out  this  in  good  faith  to  men,  who  give  glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est and  peace  on  earth,  for  its  conjunction.  These  words.  Sir, 
ought  to  be  got  by  heart  by  every  little  scholar  that  goes 
to  school  to  a  madam  in  New  England.  They  are  worthy 
to  be  remembered.  They  have  a  meaning  which  Heaven  will 
approve : 

"  In  these  few  words,  uttered  by  simple  hearted  but  true 
men,  as  descriptive  of  what  they  had  doncy  we  have  developed 
the  true  philosophy  of  society.  And  the  place  of  our  assem- 
bling [that  means  New  Haven,  but  I  am  going  to  make  it 
mean  Boston  this  morning]  as  well  as  the  errand  which  has 
brought  us  together,  renders  a  special  notice  of  it  appropriate. 
These  few  words,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  organization  of  so- 
ciety, are  worth  more  than  all  the  ponderous  tomes  ever 
penned  by  visionary  theorists.  Here  are  *  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,'  in  blessed  reality — and  simply  because  the  deli- 
cate network  of  brotherhood  which  pervaded  that  infant  so- 
ciety received  its  vitality  from  its  connection  with  the  throne 
of  God." 

Witness  at  the  very  outset  the  straight-forward  declara- 
tion that  "  God  had  carried  "  them  "  safe  to  New  England." 
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Then,  next  to  building  their  houses  and  providing  necessaries 
for  their  livelihood,  they  "reared  convenient  places  for  God's 
worship." 

Why !  What  a  queer  people.  They  actually  thought  they 
had  souls,  and  that  it  was  better  to  be  saved  than  to  neglect  the 
great  salvation ;  and  that  what  they  enjoyed,  their  children 
might,  and  (hey  cared  for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children,  and  for  us.  God  had  taught  them.  It  makes  me  think 
of  that  horrid  plague  of  darkness,  that  smote  all  Egypt,  but 
the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.  And  so 
it  is  in  this  day,  when  a  worse  darkness  embowers  others' 
houses,  on  which  no  rainbow  above  of  God's  covenant  is  por- 
trayed. 

"They  had  left  cathedrals,  and  surplices,  and  liturgies,  and 
rubrics,  and  mitres  behind— but  still  they  needed  places,  and 
'convenient  places'  for  God's  worship,  and  they  would  give 
no  sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids,  till  the 
sanctuary  arose,  where  they  could  worship  'without  the  ad- 
mixture of  human  ceremonies.' " 

Why,  Sir,  to  say  that  their  idea  of  a  church  was  classic,  is 
the  least  praise  you  can  give  it ;  but  the  word  ecclesia  in  the 
Bible  never  had  the  meaning  which  by  a  bad  translation  and 
understanding  of  it,  has  now  become  stereotyped  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  When  you  read  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts, 
that  the  town  clerk  of  Ephesus  dismissed,  the  assembly,  was  it 
with  the  apostolic  benediction  ?  And  yet  it  is  ecclesia  in  the 
Greek.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  rabble,  who  were  clamoring 
about  the  image  of  Jupiter,  were  a  church  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation ?  And  when  the  horns  blew  to  summon  the  people 
to  hear  Demosthenes  speak  against  Philip,  it  was  an  ecclesia 
who  came  to  hear  him. — And  when  the  disciples  were  gathered 
together  eis  to  auto,  into  one  place,  it  was  an  ecclesia  still,  a 
congregation  of  God's  worshippers. 

And,  Sir,  we  degrade  the 'living  f.emples  of  the  living  God, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Christian,  when  we  forget  that  the 
container  is  nothing,  to  the  contained :  that  the  shell  of  the 
nut  is  more  to  its  kernel,  than  the  finest  cathedral  that  ever 
was  to  one  poor  widow  worshipping  God,  even  if  she  have  but 
two  mites  to  contribute.  Our  temple  is  that  unearthly  citadel 
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where  God  resides,  and  in  which  he  dwells.  I  believe  the 
Puritans  have  attacked  the  idolatry  of  churchism  in  that  Blue- 
beard usurper  that  became  the  first  head  of  the  English 
Church.  Indeed,  the  story  of  Bluebeard  is  only  a  drive  at 
Henry  VIII,  for  the  murder  of  his  wives,  just  as  **  Who  killed 
Cock  Robin,"  means  "  Who  killed  Charles  I."  (Sensation.) 
But  let  that  pass. 

"  They  had  also  left  behind  them  Hings,  and  thrones,  and 
despotisms," — that  is  a  queer  idea  now-a-days.  Although  I 
have  no  predilection  for  monarchy,  yet  as  to  the  kings,  1  not 
only  wish  them  well,  but  wish  them  a  greet  deal  better.  (Sen- 
sation.) I  wish  that  Victoria  and  all  her  little  urchins  were 
cured  of  the  scrofula.  I  should  be  glad  too  if  Mr.  Birch,  whom 
I  understand  to  have  been  recently  appointed  tutor  to  the 
Prince^of  Wales,  would  use  the  birch,  and  make  him  know 
something  according  to  Solomon's  doctrine — "  Foolishness  is 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child  [all  except  heirs  apparent]  but 
the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  So  my  fa- 
ther taught  me,  as  I  know  by  very  sensible  recollection.  Then, 
Sir,  the  kings  tell  us  that  a  man  cannot  govern  himself.  I  wish 
sometimes  that  I  could  examine  them  with  a  microscope,  and 
say — Who  are  you,  gentlemen?  If  a  man  cannot  govern 
himself,  how  can  he  govern  others  ? 

Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural, — Jefferson  ought  never  to  have 
said  a  worse  thing  than  that, — said  that  if  kings  were  angels, 
it  might  be  well  that  they  should  rule  over  us.  Yes,  sir,  and 
when  we  find  any  of  that  genus  among  us,  we  will  invite  them 
to  supersede  General  Taylor  in  the  White  House.  But,  until 
then,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  hope  of  Christians  will  be'  the 
colleges,  and  the  theological  seminaries,  the  pulpits  and  the 
free  presses.  Men  can  govern  themselves,  and  I  believe.  Sir, 
that  the  grand  problem  of  self-goverment  is  the  desideratum 
and  hope  of  this  age.  Centralization  will  kill  Europe  yet.  In 
France,  if  they  do  not  live  at  Paris,  they  do  not  know  where 
France  is  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  want  to  govern  to  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Centralization!  It  was  something 
that  Napoleon  understood,  when  he  said  that  if  a  man  wins 
Paris  he  gets  France,  for  the  servile  majority  around  it  have 
not  the  power  or  the  will  to  govern  themselves. 
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In  this  country  we  do  not  believe  in  the  aggregation  of 
power  in  the  White  House  or  the  Capitol.  We  will  not  let 
the  nation  do  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  State  to  do.  Nor 
will  we  let  the  State  do  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  county 
to  do.  And  so  down  to  the  township,  the  neighborhood,  the 
household,  and  the  individual.  Our  way,  as  taught  by  the 
Puritan,  is  the  true  way ;  to  make  the  nation  go  right  is  to 
make  the  constituent  wise  and  good ;  to  make  the  people  know 
their  duties  and  their  rights.  God  has  united  our  duties  and  our 
rights,  and  what  He  "  has  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
I  am  glad,  Sir,  that  they  left  kings  behind. 

I  was  preaching,  last  Lord's  day,  to  my  own  people,  of  my 
venerable  namesake  Samuel,  upon  whose  garments  was  no 
macula,  who  was  interjacent  between  the  Judges  and  the 
Kings,  the  last  of  the  former,  and  he  who  crowned  the  first  of 
the  latter.  When  he  heard  that  the  people  were  crying  for  a 
king,  he  was  grieved.  He  fasted  and  prayed,  and  told  the 
Lord  of  it.  But  the  Lord  said  to  him,  *'  they  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  me."  He  was  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity;  but  before  Saul  was  crowned,  or  thought  of,  or  had 
gone  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  he  made  his  protest  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  told  them  what  a  king  would  do  with  them.  He  told 
them  when  they  had  built  a  pyramid,  and  were  about  to  place 
an  idol  upon  the  peak  of  it,  that  the  base  of  it  would  be  crush- 
ed and  degraded.  I  never  wish  to  see  a  monarchy  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  see  a  philosophical  and  enlightened 
conservatism,  which  God  alone  can  create.  If  that  is  our  lot, 
I  am  not  at  all  afraid  if  our  republic  does  increase  in  millions, 
and  if,  before  the  twentieth  century  shall  commence,  it  shall 
have  tripled  or  quadrupled  its  population. 

"  They  had  also  left  behind  them  kings,  [we  have  follow- 
ed their  example  in  that,]  and  thrones,  and  despotisms,  and  as 
the  next  step  in  the  great  process,  they  say — *  we '  i.  e.  the 
people — the  sovereign  people — *  settled  the  civil  government.' 
But  an  ignorant  people  could  not  administer  such  a  govern- 
ment if  *  settled.'  The  erected  sanctuaries  therefore  must  be 
supplied  with  learned  expounders  of  God's  word,  and  able  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  or  in  their  view  the  vital  power  of  their 
whole  system  would  fail.     The  following  emphatic  language 
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for'  the  advancement  of  learning — *  dreading  to  leave  an  illi- 
terate  ministry  to  the  Churches,  after  our  present  ministers 
shall  lie  in  the  dust.'  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  really  had 
no  other  reason — ^but  this  in  their  view  comprehended  all 
others.  Were  they  mistaken?  Were  they  a  band  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasts,  cast  upon  these  shores  by  the  effervescence 
of  society  in  Europe — fit  associates  for  wild  beasts  and  roam- 
ing savages  ?     Let  the  nation  which  they  founded  answer" 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  we  wish  to  have 
our  fellow  citizens  every  where  educated,  to  have  permanent 
means  and  facilities  increased  and  multiplied  so  that  a  tho- 
rough and  correct  education  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
heir  apparent  in  the  nation  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coast?  It  is  because.  Sir,  we  think  the  other  world  is  more 
important  than  this.  We  think,  as  a  German  scholar  used  to 
say,  that  the  sentiment  of  infinity  had  been  put  upon  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  wonderful  radiations  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  other  sentiment  of  infinity  to  be  got  but  that.  A  man 
who  has  no  other  hope  for  immortality  can  take  a  dog's  epi- 
taph for  his  own — **  Periere  ipsas  mines" — the  very  ruins 
have  perished.  Let  us  never  forget  that  a  man  who  does  not 
know  the  worth  of  the  soul  of  man  has  not  begun  to  syllabicate 
the  lessons  of  importance ;  has  not  entered  the  alphabet  of 
Christian  wisdom  in  his  philosophy.  It  is  because  I  believe  in 
the  worth  of  the  soul  of  man  that  I  do  not  think  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  a  race  is  the  color  of  his  skin,  and 
that  I  do  think  that  where  there  is  a  man  for  whom  Christ 
died,  there  ought  to  be  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of  men.  I 
see  Heaven  patronizing  that  sentiment,  and  God  himself  the 
grand  conservative  Agitator,  and  I  see  the  doom  of  slavery 
written  in  heaven,  ratified  on  earth,  and  anticipated  by  all 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  here  tell  an  anecdote,  for  sometimes 
I  think  there  is  nothing  like  a  fact,  or  as  a  quack-doctor  used 
to  say,  a  case.  Abstraction  often  leads  to  distraction ;  but  by 
looking  at  facts,  we  may  get  the  principle  from  the  concrete. 
Travelling  over  the  Alleghanies,  I  arrived  one  night  at  Cham- 
bersburg,   where  I  found  myself  closeted  with  a  respectable 
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worldly  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  another 
gentleman  with  broad  phylacteries  that  represented  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  I  was  sorry  to  see  how  they  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize with  each  other.     Said  the  merchant  to  me : — 

"  I  doubt  very  much  the  truth  of  your  Christianity.  Don't 
the  Bible  say  that  'the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion?'" 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  have  tried  it  very  teften,  and  have  never 
found  in  it  any  such  power.  I  have  lived  in  Philadelphia  all 
my  life,  and  whenever  any  eminent  clergyman  has  been  there 
to  preach,  I  have  attended,  and  tried  to  feel  the  power.  When 
Dr.  Beecher  and  other  great  doctors  have  been  there,  I  have 
sought  to  place  myself  within  their  influence,  but  I  have  never 
found  any  such  power  yet." 

And  all  this,  while  the  Jesuit  showed  his  teeth  as  though 
this  had  been  good  argument ;  he  thought  perhaps  that  we 
would  have  to  go  to  "  the  church"  for  an  explanation.   Said  I: 

"  My  friend,  do  you  know  where  that  text  is  to  be  found  ?" 

He  did  not  know,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  the  Bible  ;  he* 
did  not  think  it  was  in  the  Maccabees. 

I  turned  to  the  first  chapter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans — 
heaven's  light  set  at  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  the  queen  of  nations,  to  irradiate  the  world,  and 
he  said  he  was  not  ashamed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Rome 
also— he  had  not  a  particle  of  shame  about  it — *  I  glory  super- 
latively, in  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.'  He  said  to  them, 
"  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,"  but  why  did  you  not 
read  the  whole  text  ?  You  garble  it.  "  It  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belibveth."  Do  you 
think  that  the  gospel  is  a  thing  with  which  a  man  can  be 
charged  like  a  Leyden  vial  with  lightning,  in  his  blood  and 
bones,  and  be  shocked  into  salvation?  I  can  tell  you  that 
Christianity  saturates  rather  than  shocks  ;  and  man  must  be 
filled  and  insulated  and  then  it  may  have  its  power,  but  the 
gospel  was  never  intended  perhaps  to  save  a  Philadelphia 
merchant,  however  rich  he  m.ight  be,  unless  he  believed  upon 
evidence,  rational  evidence.  Why  do  you  not  read  the  re- 
marks of  T.  C. — Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers — in  the  Edinburgh 
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Encyclopedia,  where  he  proves  Christianity  true  without 
opening  the  book,  by  its  external  light, — instead  of  taking  a 
taper  to  find  the  sun  at  noon-day, — and  then  you  may  learn 
that  "  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  man  that 
belie  veth." 

Now  I  believe  that  that  merchant  would  not  be  worth 
the  notoriety  I  am  giving  him,  were  he  not  a  type  of  a  whole 
class,  who  expect  to  be  shocked  into  Christianity,  without  satu- 
ration or  contact.  It  is  by  contact  that  the  soul  is  vitalized 
and  brought  to  understand  the  gospel  and  to  believe  with  the 
heart  unto  righteousness,  justification,  and  acceptance  in  Christ, 
that  for  His  sake  we  may  be  treated  as  if  we  were  what  we 
are  not — as  good  as  he  is — the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
Well,  he  and  his  Jesuit  friend  looked  down,  and  I  quoted  it 
just  to  show  how  much  it  would  have  assisted  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  text,  to  quote  the  whole  of  it. 

We  wish  to  make  citadels  of  light  in  all  the  West,  that  men 
may  be  trained  to  approach  the  Lord,  and  appreciate  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Now  what  shall  we  say  of  an  ignorant 
minister?  I  have  seen  a  great  many  divines  who  would  take 
a  text  and  preach  without  being  able  to  translate  the  text.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  understood  as  a  Parthian  missile  from 
me,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  was  born  and  bred  among  a  people, 
who  believe  that  reason  has  no  office  in  religion,  who  err  in 
exactly  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Socinians,  who  believe 
in  an  inward  light  which  makes  the  word  of  God  itself  "  a  se- 
condary rule."  They  protested  from  the  beginning,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  against  the  wickedness  of  an  edu- 
cated ministry, — a  sin  of  which  they  are  awfully  clear. 

I  was  19  years  of  age  when  I  left  them,  but  as  far  as  I  had 
any  convictions,  they  were  entirely  in  favor  of  their  tenets. 
But  after  I  had  read  the  Bible,  and.found  it  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  I  was  cited  to  meet  them.  A  very  respectable 
Quaker  minister  in  Philadelphia  undertook  to  convince  me,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  clergy  of  the  feminine  gender  who 
supported  him,  that  I  was  wrong,  and  one  text  of  the  Bible 
entirely  conclusive  against  the  Presbyterians  was  cited — "  A 
measure  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal." 
I  suppose  I  had  heard  that  argument  for  universal  inspiration 
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as  many  as  five  hundred  times  before,  and  sometimes  it  read 
"  2k  portion  of  the  Spirit." 

"  I  know  what  your  doctrine  is,"  said  I ;  "  the  Spirit,  'you 
think,  somehow  gives  a  man  a  starting  capital,  and  puts  it  in- 
side of  him,  every  where ;  and  by  taking  care  of  that,  he  comes 
into  all  knowledge,  if  he  will  but  attend  to  '  that  little  thing 
which  convinceth  thee  when  thou  art  doing  wrong.'  But 
do  you  know  where  that  text  is,  which  you  have  quoted  ?" 

They  did  not  know,  and  so  I  turned  to  the  12th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians,  and  the  7th  verse,  "  But  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal." 

"  Now  where  is  your  '  measure '  or  your  '  portion  ?' " 

"Oh,  well,  but  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in 
man." 

But  it  is  phanerosis  in  the  Greek,  man's  active  manifes- 
tation. He  is  speaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  where  every 
member  has  not  the  same  office,  but  where  every  member 
must  in  some  way  make  a  phanerosis  by  the  grace  of  God  ; — 
the  mother  in  her  nursery,  her  proper  sphere,  enlightening  and 
purifying  the  fountains  of  society ;  every  person,  in  high  estate 
or  low,  making  a  phanerosis  for  Christ.  And  they  are  bound 
to  do  it  pros  to  sumpheron  for  the  general  good,  for  the  com- 
mon advantage.  The  body  is  one,  having  many  members, 
but  all  are  made  lustrous  by  the  reflection  of  each. 

The  poor  gentleman  having  such  a  vade-mecum  of  inward 
light,  not  being  guided  aright  in  so  simple  a  passage,  I  thought 
his  inspiration  was  not  worth  much.  He  then  took  it  and 
read  it  in  its  connection,  as  he  had  never  done  before,  I  think, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong. 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  was  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Robert 
Barclay,  and  others." 

Yet  after  that,  that  same  man,  in  arguing  with  me,  said 
that  "  a  portion  of  the  Spirit  was  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal."    Said  I,  "I  give  you  up,  sir,  as  about  incorrigible." 

Now,  Sir,  I  care  not  what  a  man  is,  whether  he  be  dressed 
in  drab  or  black,  whether  he  wear  an  umbrella  for  a  hat,  or 
the  finest  chapeau  in  Broadway,  if  he  has  not  common  sense 
and  ability  to  read  the  word  of  God  in  the  original  and  parse  it 
grammatically,  he  is  an  unfit,  dangerous,  desperate  attempter 
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to  do  what  he  has  no  call  to  do.  Men  little  know  what  they 
are  about,  when  in  ignorance  and  in  darkness  they  are  thus 
thrusting  their  cogitations  before  the  world. 

And  what  shall  we  do  ?  Some  tell  us  that  a  learned  minis- 
try is  not  always  wise  and  sound ;  and,  Sir,  I  begin  to  belieye 
it.  There  are  some  instances  within  the  memories  of  our 
fathers,  and  perhaps  of  our  children,  where  men  have  acquir- 
ed so  much  learning  that  "  much  learning  hath  made  them 
mad,"  and  they  have  forgotten  the  use  of  language,  and  espe- 
cially the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  But  if  learning  will 
not  always  give  us  a  wise  and  sound  ministry,  will  ignorance 
do  it  ?  Learning  bay  make  a  man  proud  ;  but  will  ignorance 
sanctify  and  bless  his  humility  ?  I  doubt  it,  and  especially 
at  the  West !  I  have  been  West — not  so  far  as  I  hope  to  go 
— and  have  seen  a  good  many  Western  cities  in  the  Western 
part  of  New- York,  which  is  the  Eastern  part  of  the  West. 
To  such  a  man  I  would  say,  "Go  West,"  a  very  strange  and 
indefinite  commission  perhaps,  but  I  would  say  "  Go  West ;" 
keep  going ;  go  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  go  beyond  the 
Indians ;  go  to  the  very  granite  coast ;  and  beyond  it ;  to  a 
thick  scaly  audience  ;  and  preach  to  fishes ;  or  you  will  never 
find  an  audience  worthy  of  your  powers.    [Sensation.] 

The  fact  is,  that  an  ignorant  man  "  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,"  is  a  monstrosity  in  the  face  of  all  earth 
and  heaven.  Here  he  has  a  Bible.  When  you  send  to  your 
minister,  in  London,  a  despatch,  would  you  have  him  take  it 
second-hand,  full  of  blunders,  and  thus  make  known  to  Lord 
Palmerston  the  wishes  at  Washington  ?  They  who  will  not 
trust  an  apprenticed  shoemaker  to  make  them  a  pair  of 
shoes,  will  trust  those  who  have  not  served  the  least  appren- 
ticeship to  learning  to  tell  them  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to 
lead  their  souls  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

I  wish  for  a  learned  ministry,  but  I  am  as  far  as  possible 
from  wishing  to  deify  learning.  How  in  the  world  will  you 
get  a  learned  ministry  ?  Can  you  galvanize  a  man  into  learn- 
ing, or  learning  into  him  ?  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  but 
toil,  patience  and  assiduity,  perseverance,  and  a  soul  that  goes 
upon  the  respicefinem  principle,  that  looks  to  the  end  and  ex- 
pects the  euge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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I  intended  to  bring  up  a  further  illustration,  but  I  see 
yonder  a  face  (the  clock)  which  I  cannot  stare  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  which  tells  me  that  the  seamen's  friends  want  me 
away  very  soon. 

I  need  not  say,  Sir,  to  this  audience,  that  in  the  West  we 
must  take  care  of  them  ;  not  because  they  have  no  compara- 
tive virtues  there.  The  evils  at  the  West,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  as  bad  as  the  evils  in  England.  There  they  have  the  re- 
sults of  their  solidified  aristocracy,  of  their  organic  tyranny. 
You  cannot  move  society.  When  an  American  goes  over 
there,  he  often  scolds  because  society  is  so  incorrigible.  He 
scolds  the  people. — Why,  Sir,  it  is  the  tyrannic  organizations 
which  made  the  people.  They  are  the  accretion  of  ages,  and 
some  of  them  had  a  beginning  before  Alfred  was  born.  They 
are  so  fixed  that  their  removal  would  require  an  earthquake ; 
and  that  earthquake,  I  think,  is  prophesied  in  Daniel  and  in 
the  Apocalypse.  I  have  no  ill  will  towards  England.  I  have 
only  weighed  her  advantages  and  her  disadvantages. 

It  was  an  honorable  and  sound  sentiment  of  Jefferson — 
"  Error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it."  Let  us  all  learn,  and  so  be  the  mighty  cham- 
pions of  the  tinith  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 

Let  our  young  men  go  armed  cap-a-pie.  That  man  is  alone 
prepared  who  is  able  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 
"  It  is  a  sweet  thing  to  trace  a  spring  to  its  source."  Aye,  I 
would  call  it  not  a  spring,  but  a  fountain,  gushing  up  with  the 
waters  of  everlasting  life.  I  want  nothing  more  to  live  with 
and  to  die  with  than  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

We  want  men  who  are  competent.  How  to  get  them — 
that  question  let  history  answer.  There  never  were  such  men, 
and  never  will  be  such  men,  until  they  have  organic  helps, 
schools,  colleges,  assistance  from  those  who  have  aided  them 
before  they  could  beat  the  mountains  into  a  pathway.  I  know 
that  if  you  go  there,  you  will  sometimes  sicken  at  the  diflUcul- 
ty,  when  you  see  how  the  church  must  fare.  But  how  the 
church  may  fare, 

The  world  takes  little  thought.    Who  will  may  preach, 
And  what  they  will.    All  pastors  are  alike 
To  wanderiDg  sheep  resolved  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all.  Pleasure,  and  Gain. 
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For  these  they  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these, 

And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war 

With  conscience  and  with  God.    Lust  in  their  hearts, 

And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth, 

To  prey  upon  each  other ;  stuhbom,  fierce, 

High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 

And  yet,  Sir,  there  are  many  places  in  the  West  where 
there  is  piety,  where  there  is  intelligence,  where  there  is  a  far- 
reaching  wisdom.  They  will  welcome  yours,  and  correspond 
with  it.  I  have  only  to  say  that  in  the  history  of  six  years,  of 
this  Society,  the  results  are  delightful. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  remark  that  the  existence  of 
this  Society,  connected  with  its  mode  of  proceeding,  has  actu- 
ally saved  several  colleges  in  the  West  from  going  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  destruction.  If  we  have  done  nothing  more  than 
that,  I  feel  that  we  have  done  much  ;  we  have  put  our  money 
out  to  compound  interest  to  all  eternity.  But  money,  Sir,  is 
not  worth^mentioning  compared  with  the  good  we  have  done, 
and  the  good  we  intend  to  do.  If  Cowper  could  say  of  Eng- 
land, "with  all  thy  faults,  1  love  thee  still,  my  country,"  I  say 
a  man  who  cannot  love  this  country,  being  of  age  and  well 
informed  in  history,  cannot  see  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  hope  and  despair.  Infidelity  and  Christianity,  the 
Devil  and  God — is  one  who  should  make  tracks  quick, 

"  And  leave  his  country  for  his  country's  good." 

I  intended  to  bring  Cicero  and  Lord  Bacon  here  to  help 
me,  but  I  have  no  time,  for  my  hour  and  a  half  has  expired ; 
and  if  I  have  not  improved  it,  it  is  not  because  the  theme  does 
not  appear  to  me  lustrous  and  worthy  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Americans,  Puritans,  Protestants  and  Christians. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  31st,  1849,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  President,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hornblower,  in  the  chair. 

Information  of  the  death  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  a  Member  of  the  Board,  was  communicated.  A 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  incorporated  in  the 
Annual  Report.  The  Directors  continued  their  session  during 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  Is.  lix.  21  and  Ix.  19 — Am 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^s  seed,  saith  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day  ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  Ood  thy  glory. 

Dr.  B.  introduced  his  discourse  by  adverting  to  the  work- 
ing system  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  demands  of  the  providence 
of  God  to  extend  their  views  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education.  He  then  considered  at  large  the  relations  of  the 
development  of  the  West  to  the  plans  of  God,  and  proceeded 
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with  power  to  discuss  the  true  question  at  issue,  with  regard 
to  the  proper  social  and  religious  organization  of  the  West. 
This  he  affirmed  to  be,  not  whether  Christianity  in  some  form 
shall  take  possession  of  the  West,  but  whether  we  shall  so  co- 
operate with  our  brethren  there,  who  are  in  a  minority,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,  of 
such  power,  and  so  early,  that  it  shall  exert  its  appropriate  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  nation. 

The  session  of  the  Board  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  Thursday.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Beecher  for  his  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

^  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse, 
and  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 
his  alternate. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Society,  and  from  its  first  or- 
ganization a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resigning  his 
seat  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  the  following  resolution  adopted,  viz. — "  That,  while  this 
Board  deeply  lament  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  deprives  them  of  the  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation 
of  their  highly  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  and  while  they  ten- 
der to  him  their  affectionate  sympathy  and  high  consideration 
of  the  service  which  he  rendered  this  Society,  they  reluctantly 
yield  to  his  request  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Society." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  was  presented,  and  after 
discussion  adopted,  and  an  abstract  directed  to  be  read  as  a 
part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  evening. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  from  the 
Trustees,  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  Wit- 
tenberg Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  came  before 
the  Boai*d,  and  were  duly  considered,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
granting  them  aid  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  voted  to  propose  to  the  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  an  alteration  of  Article  III.  of  the  Consti- 
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tution,  increasing  the  number  in  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four. 

A  memorial  was  received  from  Berkshire  Association  in 
Mass.,  recommending  a  plan  of  union  between  this  Society 
and  the  American  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing/ttn^«  for  educational  purposes,  and  as  well  as  for  advanc- 
ing with  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  the  general  cause  of 
education.  This  Memorial  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  premium  of  8100  offered 
for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Puri- 
tans, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,"  had  been  awarded 
to  Prof  Noah  Porter,  jr.,  of  Yale  College. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  were  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  President,  Hon. 
J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the  Chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Absalom 
Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win. The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

Resolved — ^That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  ^ 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  After  able  and 
effective  addresses,  by  Presidents  Sturtevant  and  Sprecher,  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted.  ^ 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the 
Constitution,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  So- 
ciety proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year^ 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 
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ytesflient 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LLD.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

How.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbnry,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  << 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BCvectors. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyn,  « 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILUAM  PATTON,  D.  D.        « 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boeton. 

WILUAM  ROPES,  Esq.,       « 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  CatskUl,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

Becorlifiifl  Sizttttwc^. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

SrtaBttvev  an)i  ^(nanclal  iSfltnt. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  October,  1850. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Article  L  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Att.  II.  The  object  of  the  Socie^  shall  be  to  affi>Td  assistance  to  C61« 
leffiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
omy,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contri- 
buting annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  onetime  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  uod  the  appropriation  o( 
moneys,  when  nine  shaU  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the 
several  institutions ;  to  make  tbe  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be 
appropriatea  according  to  the  designations);  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
ScHciety,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitation  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


SIXTH  REPORT. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  Directors  were  enabled 
to  present  five  Annual  Reports,  without  being  called  to  make 
the  announcement  that  death  had  invaded  their  ranks.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  we  come  with  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  one  of  our  number,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
JPoughkeepsie,  has  departed  this  life.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
of  fever,  on  the  13th  of  last  August.  Prompt  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  meetings  of  the  Board — ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society — comprehensive  and  clear  in  his 
views,  and  able  in  counsel,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause.  His  address,  delivered  before  the  Society 
at  its  fourth  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Troy,  and  which  was 
published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Keport,  shows  the 

?'asp  and  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  his  d6ep  religious  spirit, 
hrough  his  death,  the  injunction  reaches  us  with  new  power 
— Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might j 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest. 

The  Society  has  been  steadily  pursuing  its  work  during  the 
year,  and  never  with  more  encouraging  success.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend  at  its  inception, 
and  which  were  set  forth  in  previous  Reports,  have  been  hap- 
pily overcome,  and  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  are  beginning 
abundantly  to  appear.  The  Society  originated  in  a  season  of 
great  darkness  and  depression  in  respect  to  the  interests  which 
it  is  designed  to  promote,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  sentiment,  that  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity." 

•  In  those  memorable  years  of  excitement  and  pecuniary 
revulsion,  when  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  over  the  West,  the  general  deluge  bore  off  a 
mighty  wreck  of  splendid  schemes  and  baseless  edifices.  Not 
a  lew  projected  institutions  of  learning  shared  the  common 
fate.  But  when  the  floods  beat  upon  those  in  view  of  whose 
exigencies  this  Society  was  organized,  they  fell  not.     The 
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men,  however,  who  began  to  build  by  laying  their  foundations, 
found  the  materials  upon  which  they  relied  for  superstructures, 
suddenly  swept  away,  and  they  were  "  not  able  to  finish." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  helping  hand  of  the  Society 
was  extended,  and  each  revolving  year  has  only  placed  in  a 
stronger  light  the  value  of  its  assistance,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  organization.  But  our  argument  is  cumulative,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  the  results  of  the  year  which  has  now  come 
to  its  close. 

^     Results. — ^Financial  Statement. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  thesfe  results,  has  respect  to 
Wabash  College.  Soon  after  our  last  anniversary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  White,  President  of  the  Institution,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  temporary  agency  for  the  Society  at  ihp  East, 
m^e  special  efforts  in  the  Flyraouth  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
His  appeals  met  with  a  most  generous  response.  A  subscrip- 
tion of  910,000  was  secured  to  found  a  Professorship  in  the 
College,  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard  for  the  Pastor  of 
the  church,  was  to  be  styled  the  "  Beecher  Professorship." 
This  noble  example  we  would  gladly  see  imitated.  How 
many  churches  might  do  likewise,  and  thus  identify  the  names 
of  their  Pastors  with  institutions  at  the  West,  and  through 
these  channels  send  down  a  rich  tide  of  blessing  to  future 
ages. 

Another,  and  still  more  important  result  of  the  year,  has 
respect  to  Western  Reserve  College.  In  our  Fourth  An- 
nual Report,  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
had  resolved  on  an  effort  to  raise  8100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  its  large  indebtedness,  and  placing  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  At  that  time,  840,000  of  this  amount  had 
been  secured  from  friends  of  the  Institution  on  the  Reserve. 
In  our  last  Annual  Report,  it  was  announced  that  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  remaining  860,000  had  been  opened,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  part  should  be  considered  as  binding,  unless  the 
whole  amount  were  secured  by  the  first  of  January,  1850. 
At  that  time,  815,000  of  this  amount  had  been  secured  on  the 
Reserve,  and  some  810,000  pledged  by  sundry  individuals  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  last  Semi- Annual*  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in 
May,  it  was  voted  that  the  success  of  this  effort  was  *'  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  Institution  itself,  but  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  cause,  which  this  Society  is  endeavor- 
ing to  promote/'  and  that ''  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be  given 
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to  the  College  for  raising  upon  the  Eastern  field  a  sum,  which, 
together  with  pledges  already  secured,  should  not  exceed 
$25,000."  This  sanction,  however,  was  given  "  only  on  con- 
dition that,  in  case  of  success,  the  College  should  relinquish 
all  further  claims  upon  the  Society,,  and  leave  the  Eastern 
field."  The  term  "  sanction"  is  here  used  in  consequence  of 
the  virtual  compact  with  one  another  and  with  the  Society, 
into  which  the  several  Institutions  enter  when  they  apply  for 
aid.  By  this  compact,  the  Society  is  made  the  representative 
of  their  several  interests  at  the  East,  and  thus  becomes  the  di- 
rector of  their  movements. 

According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  adopted  at  its  last 
Annual  Meeting,  efforts  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  all  such 
cases  were  to  be  made  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  so 
that  movements  from  different  Institutions  shall  not  come  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  thus  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  which  the  organization  of  the  Society  was  designed  to 
remedy ;  and  that  all  subscriptions  thus  obtained  be  reported 
to  the  Treasurer,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  that  they 
may  be  acknowledged  in  connection  with  the  general  receipts 
of  the  Society." 

Since  the  last  Anniversarv,  918,000  have  been  added  to 
the  910,000  mentioned  in  our  last  Report  as  subscribed  at  the 
East  in  aid  of  this  Institution ;  making,  in  all,  923,000.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  entire  sum  of  925,000  will 
soon  be  reached.*  In  that  case,  the  Eastern  portion  of  this 
great  work  will  be  done.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated,  that 
910,000  of  this  amount  is  expressly  siven  to  establish  the 
"Storrs  Professorship  of  Christian  Theology"  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Kev.  Charles  B. 
Storks,  the  first  President  of  the  Institution,  and  the  first  to 
fill  this  department  of  instruction. 

Of  the  910,000  assigned  to  this  Professorship,  97,710 
were  subscribed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  is  Pastor.  It 
is  a  fact  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  that  the  whole 
amount  secured  during  the  year,  either  in  the  above  spe- 
cific forms  or  in  the  regular  annual  collections  of  the  So- 
ciety, from  the  several  Congregrational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Brooklyn,  exceeds  920,000.  And  this  amount 
has  been  mainly  contributed,  not  by  individuals  of  hoarded 
wealth,  but  by  young,  enterprising,  business  men,  who  feel 
that  property  and  life  should  oe  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

*  This  has  already  been  done. — Sicbbtakt. 
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The  amounts  above  named  do  not  pass  through  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Society,  but  go  directly  to  the  Institutions  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  sanction  and  direction  of 
such  efforts  is  a  method  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  accom- 
plishing at  once  what  might  otherwise  be  the  work  of  years. 
From  the  Treasurer's  Account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  trie  Trea- 
sury, by  the  last  Report,  was  $40  64,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  811,001  08.  Some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which  would  have  reached  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  collections,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  Western  Reserve  College.  The  entire  amount  realized  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, took  this  direction.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  secured  for  the  cause,  in  the  ways  above  described,  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  sum  of  836,001  08.  The  amount  realized  ai 
the  West,  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
have  been  employed  during  the  year  as  Agents  in  New 
England,  and  the  Rev.  Selden  Haynes,  for  portions  of  the 
year,  in  Central  and  Western  New- York.  The  salary  allowed 
them  has  been  8800,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  81,400.  The 
whole  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  for 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Agents, 
compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent,  office 
rent,  printing  of  Annual  Report  and  Discourse,  engraving 
for  certificate  of  Life  Membership,  postage,  stationery,  and 
expense  of  public  meetings,  is  84,867  08.  The  balance  rtess 
8289  08,  remaining  in  the  Treasury)  has  been  disbursea  to 
the  several  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  together  with 
beneficiaries  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  with  the  Western  Education  Society, 
hereafter  described. 

It  is  a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry  with  the  Board,  how,  by 
a  given  outlay,  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  effort,  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society  can  be  economi- 
cally increased  to  an  amount  which  shall  meet  the  full  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Our  dependence  for  such  a  result  must  be 
mainly  upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Churches  from 
which  annual  contributions  can  be  realized. 
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Arrangements  for  Raising  Funds. 

One  of  *  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  regular 
annual  collections  has  ever  been  the  multiplicity  of  benevo- 
lent organizations, — a  difficulty  felt  by  the  Board  to  be  real. 
But  then  if  all  the  new  phases  of  benevolence  produced  by 
an  active  and  advancing  age  were  to  be  neglected,  the  Churcn 
would  be  guilty  of  the  absurd  attempt  to  stereotype  a  system 
of  benevolence  framed  in  the  incipiency  of  her  efforts  for  the 
•  conversion  of  the  world,  and  carry  it  down  without  modifica- 
tion to  the  millennium.  The  one  phase  presented  by  this 
Society,  it  was  believed  could  not  be  thus  neglected  without 
disaster  to  most  precious  interests.  It  must  be  done,  however, 
if  the  number  of  annual  appeals  to  the  Churches  could  not  be 
increased,  unless  it  should  be  substituted  for  some  existing  or- 
ganization, or  united  with  a  kindred  object.  But  a  union  of 
kindred  objects,  even  if  not  essential  to  secure  access  to  the 
Churches,  is  desirable  on  the  ground,  that  the  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  presented  in  any  case,  the  greater  the 
certainty  that  it  will  justify  the  creation  of  such  aceneies  and 
arrangements  as  shall  make  its  appeals  universally  ^It.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  the  Directors  of  this  Society  have 
ever  been  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  of  union  which  seemed 
likely  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  secure  the  ends  above  spe- 
cified. Two  such  plans  have  accordingly  been  adopted  during 
the  year. 

I.  With  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  agreement: 

Cl.)  The  Western  Education  Society  hereby  agrees,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  territory  now  included  within  the  Synods  of  Geneva  and  Genesee ; 
and  that  the  latter  Society  shall  furnish  its  own  agents  and  make  all  collections 
for  educational  purposes  embraced  within  the  scope  of  these  two  Societies. 

(2.)  .The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall 
Biake  quarterly  appropriations  to  such  members  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn,  as  are  or  may  be  entitled  to  aid  on  the  principles  which  now  gov- 
ern said  Committee  in  making  appropriations,  and  report  the  amount  of  the 
same  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West— it  being  understood  that  the  amount  allowed  to  each  benefi- 
ciary shall  be  $80  per  annum  instead  of  (75  as  heretofore. 

(3.)  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West  agrees  that  out  of  the  funds  collected  by  its  agents  on  this 
field,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall  receive 
an  amount,  which,  together  with  such  donations  as  they  may  have  received 
from  Churches  or  individuals  for  the  same  object,  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  . 
the  above-named  quarterly  appropriations — it  being  understood  that  this  agree- 
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ment  has  no  reference  to  donations  made  to  the  "  Scholarship  Fund'*  of  An- 
bum  Seminary. 

(4.)  This  arrangement  is  to  take  effect  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1849,  and 
contmue  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  that  date,  unless  terminated  sooner 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Societies — and  it  shall  continue  indefinitely 
f^fter  the  expiration  of  this  period,  unless  the  party  desiring  to  terminate  it  shaU 
have  given  to  the  other,  two  full  quarters  or  six  months'  notice. 

It  was  confidently  anticipated,  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  following 
benefits  would  result  from  tne  above  described  arrangement,  viz : 

1 .  The  securing  of  a  regular  and  recognized  place  for  the  educational  cause 
in  the  system  of  benevolence  adopted  by  the  Churches  in  Western  New-York. 
2.  Such  a  combination  of  interests  as  shall  justify  the  employment  of  an 
agency  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  over  the  field  and  in  its  several  localities, 
at  times  so  established  as  to  secure  a  perfect  understanding  between  Churches 
and  agents.  3.  Such  a  simplification  of  machineiy,  as  shall  prevent  inconve- 
nience to  the  Churches  caused  by  repeated  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gen- 
eral object.  4.  The  giving  of  such  magnitude  to  the  object  presented,  as  uiall 
be  fitted  to  arouse  earnest  attention,  and  call  forth  liberal  contributions.  6. 
Economy  in  the  saving  of  time,  travel,  and  expense,  and  in  making  one  agent 
do  the  work  of  two  at  the  several  points  reached. 

II.  Arrangement  with  the  Central  American  Education 
Society.  The  main  features  of  this  plan  are  embraced  in  the 
following  articles : 

1.  There  shall  be  a  joint  presentation  of  the  objects  of  both  Societies  on 
the  field,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  of  New-York  and  New  Jer- 
sey by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  West,  and  the  funds  collected  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Societies.  2.  The  receipts  of  the  Central  Education  Society  from  Churches, 
Associations  or  individuius  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  (except 
where  the  common  cause  is  presented  bv  the  College  Society),  and  from  bene- 
ficiaries and  legacies,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  above  arrangement.  3.  The 
College  Society  shall  be  allowed  $500  per  annum  by  the  Education  Society 
from  its  half  of  the  fnnds  collected  to  be  paid  qiuirterly  for  expenses  and 
agency  in  making  collections.  4.  This  arrangement  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
as  ratified  by  the  two  Societies,  and  may  be  terminated  after  nine  months,  on 
three  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

This  plan,  like  the  previous  one,  was  adopted  after  ma- 
ture deliberation — in  the  light  of  experience  derived  from  a 
thorough  trial  of  other  plans — with  the  most  perfect  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  both  Societies,  arising  from  a  full  conviction, 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  better  could 
be  devised.  It  was  believed  to  combine  simplicity,  economy, 
scope  of  object  and  blending  of  interests — calculated  a^once 
to  secure  the  judgment  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  every  friend 
of  the  cause  on  the  field  to  which  it  has  reference.  Negotia- 
tions are  also  in  progress  in  reference  to  a  similar  plan  for 
Central  New- York.  These  several  plans  may  be  modified  by 
the  light  of  experience,  or  discontinued  altogether ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  be  at  least  the  initiative  of  arrangements 
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which  shall  give  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  Education,  so 
far  as  represented  by  the  higher  institutions,  its  true  position 
among  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  age. 

That  position,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  this  cause  has  lost. 
Some  good  men  have  been  found,  who  even  doubted  whether 
Colleges  under  whatever  influence  conducted,  could  with  pro- 
priety be  classed  amon^  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence. 
The  above  plans  of  union,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
index  of  a  gratifying  progress  in  the  public  mind  towards  that 
high  position  which  our  fathers  occupied.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  nation  such  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  mainly 
with  a  view  of  raising  up  an  able  and  a  godly  ministry,  were 
regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
and  to  give  them  existence  and  efficiency  was  emphatically 
the  missionary  work  of  that  age  long  anterior,  to  the  formation 
of  anv  of  our  existing  missionary  organizations.  The  Church 
breathed  into  them  her  own  life. 

But  many  who  doubt  not  that  colleges  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence,  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise  if  not  wrong  for  the  Society  to 
make  a  general  application  for  funds.  "  Colleges,"  say  they, 
^  require  large  sums,  hence  the  Society  should  make  its  appeals 
to  the  wealthy,  and  leave  small  contributors  to  do  their  all  for 
other  objects  of  benevolence."  But  if  this  reasoning  has  any 
force,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  applicable  to  those  organiza- 
tions whose  annual  wants  and  receipts  are  reckoned  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  needed  the  wid- 
ow's mite,  as  well  as  the  splendid  benefaction.  The  little  rills 
of  charity  ordinarily  make  the  mighty  streams  of  benevolence. 
''While  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were  profuse  in 
their  liberality"  to  the  first  institution  planted  by  our  pilgrim 
ancestors,  '*  each  family  contributed  its  twelve  pence  or  peck 
of  corn  or  strings  of  wampum."  For  a  course  of  years,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  appointed  committees  to  re- 
cieve  the  contributions  of  "  every  person"  in  that  "  plantation 
disposed  or  willing  for  an  increase  of  maintenance  to  the 
College  at  Cambridge,"  and  the  work  was  regarded  as  "  a  ser- 
vice to  Christ  to  bring  up  his  young  plants  for  his  service." 

Prof.  Haddock  in  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  Society  in 
Bdston  says : 

"  Two  centuries  ago,  the  university  which  has  done  more 
for  the  city,  under  her  wing,  and  for  this  whole  shore,  than 
all  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  was  anxiously  soliciting  the  "  deep 
poverty"  of  the  sisterhood  of  feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and 
sensibly  grateful  for  the  private  gift  of  a  "  pewter  flagon,"  or 
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a  few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal  was  every  where  responded 
to ;  the  colonies  gave  according  to  their  means  and  beyond 
their  means;  heroic  sacrifices  were  every  where  made;  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was  identified  with  that  of 
the  College;  the  feeUng  was  general,  it  was  strong,  it  amounted 
often  to  enthusiasm,  that  the  great  objects  of  the  emigrants, 
the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
Gospel,  were  utterly  impracticable  without  an  institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  true  learning,  of  profound,  severe,  Christian 
science. 

Mr.  Folsom,  in  his  history  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  gives 
an  extract  from  the  town  records,  which  shows  a  little  the 
widespread  popular  zeal  upon  this  favorite  subject  of  Collegi- 
ate Education.  *'  In  1655,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  chosen 
town  treasurer,  '  and  to  take  note  of  such  as  contribute  to  the 
College.'  Contributions  in  aid  of  the  College  at  Cambridge 
were  solicited  in  all  the  towns  at  that  period." 


RESULTS    AT   THE    WEST. 

But  our  view  of  the  operations  and  results  of  the  year 
would  be  very  imperfect,  did  we  fail  to  mention  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  tne  West. 

We  propose,  therefore,  first  to  submit  some  statements,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  the  effort  in  behalf  of  Western  Reserve 
College  has  progressed  on  its  own  field,  and  what  ground  we 
have  for  believing  that  it  will  be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
completion  by  the  1st  of  January,  1850.  The  amount  neces- 
sary to  be  secured  on  the  Reserve  is  975,000.  At  our  last  anni- 
versary, 955,000  of  this  amount  had  been  subscribed.  Since 
that  time  the  Trustees  of  the  College  have  been  prosecuting 
the  work  on  the  Reserve  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  In 
addition  to  an  agency  which  has  been  felt  in  every  portion  of 
that  section  of  country,  the  most  earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  enterprise  have  been  made  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ohio  Observer.  These  appeals  were  finally  issued  in  an  extra 
sheet,  and  widely  disseminated.  We  give  a  few  extracts,  to 
show  at  once  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
method  of  argumentation  adopted,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
enterprise  has  been  prosecuted. 

"  If  the  Institution  goes  down,  the  event  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
astrous to  our  churches  and  to  the  cause  of  sound  religion  In  this  communitj. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  enlightenment  cannot  too 
f  soon  be  concentrated  upon  this  subject    It  is  one  in  which  eveiy  citizen  of 
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the  Western  Reserve  has  a  deep  interest.  Every  farmer  and  mechanic,  every 
friend  of  religion  and  intelligence,  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  issue  of  this 
straggle.    But  the  church  is  especially  and  most  deeply  interested. 

"  The  College  was,  at  tlie  laying  of  the  comer-stone,  dedicated  *  To  Christ 
and  his  Church?  It  is  the  offering  of  our  churches.  It  was  founded  by  and 
for  the  church,  especially  for  the  churches  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
West.  To  train  up  a  sound,  thoroughly  educated,  indigenous  ministry,  was 
the  primary  object  in  its  establishment.  It  is  fast  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded.  Of  its  153  graduates,  about  one-half  of  mose  living  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  in  actual  preparation  for  it.  Besides  these,  a  con- 
siderable number,  who  were  graduatea  elsewhere,  have  studied  theology  in 
this  Seminarv,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  Six  became  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board :  four  of  uese  are  still  living,  and  the  labors 
of  some  of  them  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God.  Most  of  the  graduates, 
however,  are  toihng  in  the  West.  And  if  all  Heaven  rejoices  over  one  sinner 
thatrepenteth,  who  can  estimate  the  blessed  results  the  College  and  Seminary 
have  already  achieved  ? 

"  Western  Reserve,  which  is  so  highly  favored  with  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  education,  owes  its  pre-eminence  above  many  other  portions  of 
the  West  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  of 
New  England.  The  early  Missionaries  here  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  gra- 
duates of  those  institutions.  They  were  men  of  solid  attainments  in  learning, 
and  brought  with  them  all  those  healthful  influences  which  men  well  trained 
there  would  naturally  exert  These  were  the  men  iiho  conceived  the  idea, 
and  formed  the  plan,  and  raised  the  means  of  establishing  the  College  and 
Seminary  whose  existence  is  now  in  peril. 

"  Henceforward  our  reliance  for  Domestic  Missionaries  must  be  mainly 
upon  those  educated  on  the  ground,  who  know  from  their  own  personal  obser- 
vation t|ie  destitution  of  the  region,  and  whose  knowledge  elicits  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy.  Viewed  in  this  hght,  our  own  Theological  School  has  the 
strongest  claims  to  the  patronage  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning  on  the  Western  Reserve  and  all  the  adjacent  region.  The  voiing 
men  educated  here  can  with  difficulty  be  retained  in  the  Seminary  till  they 
have  completed  their  course  of  studv,  the  calls  for  their  services  are  so  many 
and  so  important.  Were  our  numoers  greatly  enlarged,  and  our  means  of 
uding  those  who  are  in  needy  circumstances  also  increased,  the  salutary  effect 
upon  the  churches  w*onld  be  felt  speedily,  powerfully,  and  permanently." 

"  We  believe  that  God  hears  and  ajiswers  prayer.  Hunian  efibrts  sjefutiie 
tDiihmU  the  blessing  cf  God*  The  Ministry  is  God's  instrumentality  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Colleges  and  Seminaries  are  Grod's  means  for  train- 
ing up  a  learned  and  efficient  Ministry.  The  effort  to  found  and  sustain  such 
institutions  is  one  whose  success  is  essential  to  His  plan  for  the  world's  con- 
version. Such  efforts  are  therefore  pre-eminently  appropriate  subjects  for 
prayer.  There  are  among  the  readers  of  this  article  hunareds  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  now  a  subject  of  special  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  present  effort  is  the  Jinal  struggle^  that  the  issue  is  to  be 
either  the  downfall  of  the  College  or  its  establisliment  upon  a  permanent  basis; 
and  the  fact,  that  the  danger  of  failure  is  imminent,  have  awakened  deep  soli- 
citude among  the  friends  of  Zion.  ^  What  can  be  done  V  and  *  What  ought  I 
to  doV  are  questions  which  now  meet  us  from  every  side.  There  is  one  thing 
toe  can  all  do.  We  believe  that  God  is  a  prayer-nearing  Grod.  We  can,  at 
least,  pray  for  the  success  of  the  effort  to  endow  the  College.  A  pious  widow, 
in  a  recent  conversation,  assured  me  that  for  many  years  before  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  never  heard  him  offer  a  prayer  at  the  family  altar  in  which 
he  did  not  pray  for  Colleges,  and  especially  for  the  Western  Reserve  College. 
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No  wonder  that,  while  on  earth,  he  bo  labored  for  its  proeperity — and  no  wonr- 
der  that  the  family  which  he  has  left  are  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  the 
College  at  the  present  crisis.  If  such  a  spirit  were  general — if  such  prayer 
were  offered  at  the  altar  of  every  family  where  the  Observer  is  read — ^if  our 
churches  could  see  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this  effort — if 
they  would  pray  and  labor,  and  labor  and  prav^  as  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
requires,  the  result  would  not  long  be  doubtful.'' 

The  "  result"  thus  far  reached,  we  give  in  the  language  of 
President  Pierce : — 

**  The  people  of  the  Reserve  have  shown  a  zeal,  liberality,  and  self-denial, 
that  will  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modem  benevolence.  The 
Reserve  is  about  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  the  State  of  Connecticat, 
while  the  members  of  Presbyterian  ana  Congregational  Churches  are  in  num- 
aer  only  about  one-fourtl)  as  great  as  in  that  State.  In  its  more  than  two  hun- 
dred townships,  the  number  of  settled  Pastors  of  these  churches  will  not  much 
exceed  forty ;  and  in  only  eighty  of  these  townships  is  there  stated  preaching 
every  Sabbath,  and  this,  in  part,  is  furnished  liy  the  American  Home  MiBeion- 
ary  Society ;  while  nearly  thirty  townships  are  without  Churches.  Some  seventy 
feeble  Churches  are  asking  for  some  one  to '  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  Hie.' 

*<  The  countiT  is  still  new,  and  the  people  have  hardly  finished  clearing  and 
paying  for  their  mrms,  and  building  their  dwelling  houses  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  besides,  they  have  contributed  largely  for  the  establishment  of  the 
College  in  former  years;  yet,  they  are  expectea  to  give  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  9100,000  now  to  be  raised,  and  have  already  brought  the  effort  near  io 
its  consummaiion.  The  donations  there  made  are  not  from  large  estates  or 
resources  received  by  inheritance.  They  are  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  prudent  savings  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Many  feeble  Churches  have  contributed  ^500  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  charity  scholarship,  and  many  individQals 
have  given  a  like  sum  to  establish  a  scholarship  for  their  families  and  lineal 
descendants. 

*'  It  is  said,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  salaries  of 
ministers  on. the  Reserve  do  not  average  more  than  $300, and  yet  thirty 
ministers  have  given  (^3,000,  or  an  average  of  (^100  each.  The  Faculty  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  with  small  salaries  and  few  other  resources,  bi&ve 
pledged  $10,000.  The  Alumni  of  the  College  are  young,  and  have  strug- 
gled hard  to  obtain  an  education,  and  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  gain 
property — and  yet,  they  have  attempted  to  raise  a  Professorship  among  Xnm- 
selves,  and  have  actually  subscribea  $8,000. 

^'  These  facts  are  furnished,  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  to  stimulate  like 
benevolence,  and  refute  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  the  people  of  the 
West  are  too  much  disposed  to  rely  upon  Eastern  aid,  and  not  to  help  tbeni- 
selves." 

In  view  of  statements  like  these,  we  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, believe  that  the  final  result  will  be  doubtful.  There  are 
.  yet  eight  weeks  left  for  operations  on  the  Reserve,  and  if  the 
effort  at  the  present  time  is  "near  its  consummation,"  the 
people  who  have  already  done  so  nobly  will  not  let  the  enter- 
prise fail.  The  responsibility  of  a  failure  is  now  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own  vicinity. 
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and  so  much  of  the  Puritan  spirit  has  been  developed  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  hitherto,  that  we  have  a 
rij^ht  to  regard  it  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  successful  completion 
of  this  great  effort. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  draw  in  its  train 
results  of  the  deepest  interest.  A  noble  Institution  will  have 
been  saved  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  reli^on,  and  a  work 
achieved  whose  influence  will  be  felt  by  commg  ages,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  from  the  distant  future  multitudes  will  look 
back  upon  the  large-hearted  benefactors  through  whose  bounty 
it  was  accomplished,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which 
are  now  regarded  the  far-seeing  and  generous  men  to  whose 
munificence,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  those  noble  instititutions  which  have  come  down  to  us  as 
a  most  precious  inheritance. 

The  benefaction  which  gave  to  Yale  College  its  name,  was 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  yet  it  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  hearts  of  those  colonists,  who  were  strug- 
slins  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  and  who,  in  their 
feeble  beginnings,  were  doing  a  work  for  all  time.  They 
themselves  felt  that  they  were  doing  such  a  work.  The 
Trustees  of  the  College  did  "  with  one  consent  agree,  deter- 
mine, and  ordain"  that  it  should  be  ''  called  by  the  name  of  its 
munificent  patron" — that  the  "Province"  of  Connecticut 
might  "  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  monument  of  so  generous 
a  gentleman,  who  b^  so  great  a  benevolence  and  generosity, 
has  provided  for  their  greatest  good  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  present  and  future  ages." 

"On  Commencement  Day  morning  (Sept.  12th,  1718),  this 
monument,  both  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  was  with  solemn 
pomp  read  off  in  the  college  hall,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
glish ;"  then  the  procession  moved  to  the  meeting-house  to 
attend  the  public  exercises  of  the  day,  where  "  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Davenport,  one  of  the  Trustees,  at  the  desire  of  the 
body,"  made  an  oration,  "  wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon 
and  highly  extolled  the  generosity  of  Gov.  x  ale.  And  the 
Hon.  Gov.  Saltonstall  was  pleased  to  grace  and  crown  the 
whole  solemnity  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration."  At  first  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  all  this,  as  unmeaning  parade — 
but  when  we  look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  results,  which 
have  accumulated  through  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  history  of  Yale  College,  it  excites  only  our 
admiration  as  the  index  of  the  most  noble  impulses,  and  a 
breadth  of  view,   which   stretched    onward   over  "futube 
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AGES.'**    So,  "when  the  present  effort  of  the   Trustees  of 
Western  Reserve  College  shall  be  viewed  through  the  results 

*  Alumni  of  Yale  who  have  held  the  mte  important  Officee  under  the  Federal 
and  State  Govemmente,  with  the  date  of  graduation. 

Signers  of  the  Detlarotion  of  /iid«p«iui0ii«e.— Philip  Lirinsiton,  1737  ;  Lawn  Moim,  1746; 
Oliver  Woloott.  1747 ;  Lyman  Hafl.  174^: 

Membera  of  tk$  Coweention  for  framing  C^MtfticXiofi.— Wm.  liviBfrtoB,  1741 ;  Wn.  a 
Johnaon,  1744  ;  Jared  IngeraoU,  1766. 

-Viee-Preoident  U.  5.— John  G.  Calhonn. 

Membera  oftko  CabvMt.—Ohyvt  WolcoU,  1778.  Becrvtanrof  the  Trwaniy :  Peter  B.  Porter,  1791, 
Beoraury  of  War  ;  Juhn  C.  Calhnnn,  Secreury  of  War ;  Geo.  E.  Badger,  1813 ;  Beeietwy  of  the 
Navy ;  John  M.  Oaf  ton.  18J5.  Secretary  of  State ;  Francis  Granger.  1811,  Poat  Master  GeMtal. 

Foreign  Mtnittere.—^w^  Deane,  1758,  to  France ;  David  Hnmphreyt,  1771,  to  Spain  and  Fior- 
tngal ;  Juel  Barlow,  1778.  lo  France  ;  Ralph  J.  IngersoU.  1808,  to  RuMia. 

Senators  U.  S.  Congre»$.—Wm.  S.  Johnson.  1757 ;  John  S.  Hobart,  Simeon  Okott.  1761 ; 
Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  1763 ;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  1765;  Abraham  Baldwin,  177:i:  James  Hiafaowe, 
1773;  fc^tephen  R.  Bradley,  1775 ;  Bamnel  W.  Dana.  1775 ;  Chaoncey  Goodrich,  1776;  James  Wat- 
ton,  1776;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  1777;  Uriah  Tracy,  1778;  Israel  Smith,  1781;  Asbnr  RobbiBs, 
1783;  David  Daggett.  17tj3;  Rajah  Greene,  1784 ;  Retnm  J.  Meigs,  1785 ;  Sunley  Griswold,  J^W; 
Chrisionher  Ellery,  1787;  James  Lanman,  1788;  Jeremiah  Mason,  1788;  John  Elliott,  171K; 
Samuel  A.  Foot,  1797;  Horace  Seymoor,  1797  ;  Gideon  Tomlinson,  18QS;  Isaac  E.  Batea,  1809; 
John  U.  Calhonn ;  Jabez  W.  Hnntingdon.  1806;  •John  Davis,  1813;  Elias  K.  Kane,  1813;  *  Jaba 
M.Clayton;  Thaddens  BetU,  1807;  •Samuel  S.  Pbelps,  1811;  *G«ofSB  £.  Badger,  •RcnrS. 
Baldwin,  1811.    *  30th  Congiesi. 

Judge  U.  S.  OitrC— Henry  Baldwin,  1797. 

Judge  U.  S.  Dietrict  Cmirt.— William  Bristol.  1798. 

Owemor»—Omnectieut.—O^yvt  Wolcott,  1747 ;  John  TreadweQ,  1767 ;  Oliver  Woloott,  1778 ; 
Roger  Griswiild,  1780:  John  Cotton  Smith,  1783 ;  Samnd  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tomlinaoo,  Cfauk  Bis- 
leU,  li!06;  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1810;  Roger  S  Baldwin. 

Massaehutettt.  -  John  Davis. 

Vermont.— Un»\  Smith. 

JVVt0  Jer««y.— William  Livingston,  1741. 

Georgia.— hymi^n  Hall;  Nathan  Brownson. 

OAio.— Bamnel  Hantington,  1785  ;  Return  J.  Meigs. 

Chief  JuaUeee  Supreme  C^rt— Ceimeeewut.— iUiphalet  Dyer,  1740:  Rlehard  Law,  mi;  An- 
drew Adams,   1760;  Stephen  M.  Mitchell.   176S  ;    Zephaniah  Swift,  1778;  Stephen  T.  " 
1782 ;  David  Daggett,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  1794  ;  Samael  Church,  1803. 

Vermont.— Euoch  Woodbridfe,  1774 ;  Nathaniel  Chipman ;  Ste|>hen  Jacob ;  1778;  Isnel  i 

Jfew-  lorA.— William  Smith,  1793;  Richard  Murris,  1748;  John  S.  Hubait,  1757. 

JVew  i/a}ap«Air«.— Simeon  Oloott. 

OAio.— Samnel  Hantington  ;  Peter  Hitchcock,  1801. 

Delaware. — John  M.  Clayton. 

.^eeocittte  Justices  of  Supreme  Court— Cennecticut.—Wi\liun  S.   Johnaon;  JonatliaB 

1750;  Benjamin  Hantington,  1761;  Jonathan  Ingenoll,  1766;  John  Tmmbnll.  1767;  William] 
monds,  17*i7 ;  Ashar  Miller,  1778;  Oliver  Wolcott,  1778;  Jeremiah  G.  Brainard,  1779;  Rofer  GiiK 
•wold.  John  Cotton  Smith,  James  Lanman,  I7e8;  John  T.  Peters,  ]7H9;  Asa  Chapman,  1792; 
Roger  M.  Sherman,  179S  ,  William  Bristol.  1798 ;  Clark  Bissetl.  1806 ;  Jahez  W.  UnBiingtoa, 
1806;  Henry  M.  Wait,  1809;  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1810;  WUIiam  L.  Storrs,  1814 

Massachusetts. —Sixaeon  Strong,  1756;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Samoel  Hubbard.  1803. 

yermonL—tioah  Smith,  1778;  Daniel  Farrant,  1781;  Joel  Doolittle,  1799;  Milo  L.  BeaMit, 
1811  ;  Samuel  S.  l'hel|is. 

AVic-  I'orJfc.— John  Woodworth,  1788 ;  James  Southeriand.  1807. 

OAfo.— Return  J.  Meigs.  J.  N.  Conch,  lb03;  Edward  Avery,  1810;  Frederick  Grimke,  1810. 

Kentucky— Bilu  Robbins.  1808;  Thomas  A.  Manhall,  1815. 

J^orth  Carolina. — George  E  Badger. 

South  Carolina.— AhnhtLtn  North,  1787. 

G^crr^ia.— Au;rustus  B.  Longstreet,  1813. 

Mississij^i.—lohn  P.  Hampton,  1824;  George  Winchester,  1886. 

/AWMiana.— Thomas  Slidell,  1825. 

Chancellors,  AVv-  Xoriir.— James  Kent,  1781 ;  Samael  Jones,  1790. 

The  last  Trieanial  of  Tale,  was  published  in  1847 ;  the  whole  namber  of  alnmni  at  that  tioM, 
.  was  5678,  of  whom  8883  were  Uving.  [Boston  7V««eUer.j 

NoTK.  In  the  House  of  lUprcsentatives,  30th  Congress— Jdassaehusetu.—Gtoist  AahaiiB. 
1833 ;  Julius  Rockwell,  1896. 

CvRnwCicttC— Samuel  D.  Habbard,  1819;  Truman  Smith,  1815. 

Alumni  of  Yale  College,  disiinguiehed  ae   TheologianM,  Clergymen,  and 
Authors,  from  1702  to  1815. 

1703  Nathaniel  Channcy,  Durham,  Ct.  Cler. 
1705  Samuel  Whittdaey,  New  Haven,  Ot.  Cler. 
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of  a  century  and  a  half  in  its  history,  in  what  a  light  will  be 
placed  the  8100,000  which  gave  the  Institution  to  posterity! 

But  the  interest  of  this  result  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
that  one  Institution.     The  Society  will  now  be  enabled  to 

1706  Jaiad  Eliot,  KilHngworth,  Ct.  Cler. 

1706  Jonathan  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  firat  Pm.,  Nanan  Hall,  Anthor. 

1714  Benjamin  Lord  P.  D.,  Norwich  Ct.  « 

1714  Samael  Johnson.  D.  D.,  Pres.  King's  Coll.,  N.  7.,  Author. 

1790  Jonathan  Edwaids,  the  Great  Author. 

17S4  Henry  Oaner,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  King's  Chapel.  Boeton.  Author. 

1734  William  Hart  SaTbiook,  Author,  wrote  a^inst  Edwards  and  Hopkins.  ^ 

1733  Eieazer  Wbeelock,  D.  D ,  founder  and  Pras.  Dart  G*ill. ;  Benjamin  Pomeioy,  ravlva]  proaoher. 

1735  Aaron  Burr.  Pres.,  Nassau  Hall;  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  Author, Theol. 
1738  Chaancy  Whitteisey,  New  Haven. 

1741  Bamnel  Hopkins,  D.  D  .  the  Theologian  ;  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D.,  eminent  preacher  of  the  Edwards 
school;  Noah  Wells,  D.  D.,  Saybrook,  Theol.  inflnenUal  writer;  James  Sproat,  D.  D., 
Phil.  dis.  I       ' 


1743  Elinhalet  Williams.  D.  D.,  East  Hartford. 

1744  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Pras.  Columbia  Coll.,  not  Qer.  Author. 

1745  Thomas  B.  Chandler,  D.  D..  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  dis.  Epis.  Cler.  and  Theol. 

1746  Ezra  Styles,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Yale  Coll 

1748  Samuel  Seabuiy  Bbhop  of  Conn. ;  Naphtali  Daggett.  Pres.  of  Talo. 

1749  Samoel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Hadley;  Oideon  Hawler.  Miss,  to  Indians. 
1752  Eliznr  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Doifaam.  eminent  Oer.,  Theol. 

1754  Joeeph  Lathrop,  D.  B.,  West  Springfield,  preacher  and  teacher  of  Theol.  Students. 

1756  John  Smalley,  D.  D.,  New  Britain,  Theol  writer  and  teacher. 

1757  Abraham  Beaeb.  D.  D..  EpU.  Cler.  New-York  City. 

1750  Joeeph  Sumner,  D.  D. ;  Benimrain  Trumbull,  D  D.,  North  Haren,  Theol.  and  Hist. 

1760  Levi  Hart,  D.  D.,  Preston,  Conn.,  influential  Cler.  ;  Joseph  Dana,  D.  D.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

1761  Abraham  Janris.  Bishop  of  Conn. 

1702  John  H.  Livingston,  Pras.  of  aueen's  Coll.  N.  J.,  du.  Theol.  and  Prof,  of  Theology  In  the 
Ref.  Dntcli  Ch. ;  Joseph  Hnntington,  D.  D.,  Author  of  Calvinism  Improved. 

1784  Samoel  J.  Mills.  Torrington. 

1767  Samuel  Wales,  D.  D.,  Prof  Theology,  Yale  Coll. ;  John  Treadwell,  Gov.  Conn.,  Theological 
writer;  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Theol.  and  Theol.  instructor;  Nathanaal 
Emmons,  Theol  ;  John  Trumbull,  Poet. 

1769  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Pres    Yale  Coll.,  Theol  ,  Poet ;  David  Ely,  D.  D.,  HunUngton, 

Conn. ;  Nathan  Strong.  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Preacher  and  TheoL 

1770  Joseph  Bnckminster,  D.  D.,  Porumonth,  N.  H. 

1771  Gen.  David  Humphreys,  Poet. 

1777  Nathanael  Chipman,  dist  writer  on  Law ;  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  first  Pres.  Williams,  Coll. 

1778  Joel  Barlow,  Poet,  Pol.  writer. 

1781  James  Kent,  Lentl  writer  ;  .JiToah  Webtter. 

1783  Samuel  .Austin,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Univ.  Vt.,  Preacher  and  Theologian ;  Jedidias  Morse,  Geographer. 

1784  Chauncy  Lee,  D.  D.,  Author,  Poet. 

1785  Abel  flint,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Author;  Timothy  Pilkin,  Hktoriu  and  Polit.  writer. 

1786  Stanley  Griswold,  New  Milford.  Preacher  aad  Polit 

1787  Asel  Backus,  D.  D.,  Bethlem,  Pres.  Har.  Coll. 
1789  Asahel  Hooker,  Goshen,  Teacher  of  Theol.,  students. 
17W)  Edward  Dorr  Griffin. 

1799  Roger  Minott  Sherman. 

1795  Jeremiah  Day. 

1796  Henry  Davb,  Pras.  Harr.  Coll.;  Thomas  Miner,  Medical  writer ;  Bonjamia  BiUiman. 

1797  James  Murdoch  ;  Lyman  Beecher. 

1799  Eli  Wes,  Bounist ;  James  L.  Kingsley ;  Moses  Stuart. 

189i  David  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  Statistical  and  Misc. ;  Daniel  Haskell,  Pras.  Univt.  Vt..,  Geography. 

1803  Sereno  E.  Dwigbt ;  Horace  Holley,  Pres.  Trans.  Un  ,  Unit.  Preacher. 

1804  John  Pierpont,  Poet  and  Preacher;  Bennett  Tyler,  Theol. 

1806  Thomas  H.  Gallaudett ;  Heman    Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Pres.    Amherst  Coll.  TheoL  and  Misc.  ; 

F.  Jarris.  D.  D.,  Bcoles.  Hist. ;  Gardiner  Snriiiff,  D.  D.,  Theol. 
1S07  Luther  Hart,  Preacher  and  writer ;   Nathaniel  W.  Taylor;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Polit.  and  Lit. 
1808  Matthew  R.  Dnltoa ;  Nathaniel  Hewitt ;  James  A.  Hillhouse,  Poet  and  Essayist ;  Jonathan 

Snmnel  Knight,  Med. 
Ifi09  Joaiah  W.  Gibbs,  Phil. 

1810  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Grammar;  Eleaser  T.  Fitch;  C.  A.  Goodrich;  Frederick  Grimke,  Misc. ; 

Samuel  P.  B.  Morse. 

1811  Ralph  Emerson.  D.  D. ;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Geof;.  Hist.  Diet. 
181S  Calvin  Colten.  Theol.  Lit.,  Political. 

1813  Elias  Cornelias,  D.  D. ;  WUIiam  T.  Dwight.  D.D.,  Portland ;  Alex.  M.  Fisher,  Math. ;  Denbon 

Olmsted. 

1814  Nathanael  S.  Wheaton.  Pres.  Wash.  Coll ,  Book  of  Travels;  Leonard  Withington. 

1615  Henry  E.  Dwight,  Travels:  Horace  Hooker,  Mtsc  ;  Ja^mkb  G.  Pkhcival;  William  B. 
Spngna,  D.  D. 
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render  more  efficient  aid  to  those  farther  West,  which  in  their 
prospective  influences  are  equally  important,  and  whose  situ- 
ation has  been  no  less  critical.  Of  these,  that  which  ranks 
first  in  age,  is 

Illinois  College. 

Its  founders  pushed  westward  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  in  advance  of  Western  Reserve  QoUege,  and  in  1830 
laid  its  foundations  upon  the  outer  border  of  civilization. 
Through  various  vicissitudes,  it  has  struggled  on,  and  1849 
will  complete  the  twentieth  year  in  its  history.  At  our  last 
Anniversary,  it  was  reported  out  of  debt.  This  result,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  almost  its  entire  amount 
of  disposable  property.  The  Trustees  are  now  resolutely  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Institution  from  being  again  involved  in 
debt.  To  prevent  this  in  the  case  of  this  College,  as  well  as 
others,  the  Society  made  certain  pledges  of  aid  for  the  present 
year,  which  it  has,  as  yet,  been  enabled  only  in  part  to  redeem. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College,  in  presenting  a  renewed 
application  for  aid, 


"  The  Trustees  are  coDvinced  that  it  ia  indispensable  to  the  saccess  of  the 
noble  enterprise  which  they  have  been  assiduously  prosecuting  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  institution  under  their  care  should  be  speedily  placed 
on  the  bisis  of  a  sufficient  endowment.  The  question  whether  the  income  of 
the  College  from  year  to  year  is  adequate  to  pay  its  unaroidable  expenses,  is  a 
question  which  annually  involves  its  very  existence,  and  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  an  institution,  whose  very  life  is  thus  in  constant  jeopardy, 
can  long  secure  the  services  of  an  able  faculty. 

"  The  Trustees,  therefore,  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  entered  upon  an  effort 
to  raise,  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  sum  of  (^60,000.  This  sum  was  fixed  upon,  not  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  all  the  College  will  ever  need,  but  because  we  believe  that, 
with  that  sum  secure,  we  can  safely  throw  off  its  dependence  on  the  Society, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Churches,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  its  collegiate  depait^ 
ment.  An  agent  is  now  at  work  on  our  western  field,  and  to  this  efiTort  it  is 
supposed  that  no  small  portion  of  my  own  labors  must  be  devoted  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  work  is  very  auspiciously  begun,  and  we  are  greatly 
encouraged  to  hope  that  $26,000  or  $30,000  of  this  sum  can  be  raised  at  the 
West. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  $50,000  the  Trustees  earnestly  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  through  the  Society.  They 
urge  the  following  reasons :  I.  The  naked  condition  in  which  our  college  is 
left,  in  consequence  of  having  disposed  of  its  property  in  payment  of  its  debts, 
renders  its  life  peculiarly  exposed,  and  creates  an  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
a  fund  to  fall  back  upon  adequate  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  another  debt.  2.  As  already  proved,  the  College  cannot 
stand  still  where  it  is ;  it  must  recede  or  advance,  and  without  more  funds  we 
cannot  advance  to  the  position  which  it  is  indispensable  to  our  success  that  we 
take  at  once.  3.  The  rapid  growth  and  incalculable  importance  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  great  central  valley,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  our  College  is 
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located,  and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  literary  and  religions  centre.  It  should 
be  immediately  occupied,  and  strongly  garrisoned  for  Christ.  4.  In  age  our 
College  ranks  among  those  aided  by  the  Society  next  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  very  men  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  enterprise, 
have  been  bearing  it  for  twenty  years.  It  was  the  enterprise  of  their  youth ; 
it  was  their  first  love.  Their  wrinkled  brows  are  beginning  to  show  no  un- 
equivocal marks  of  advancing  age. 

"  In  submitting  this  request,  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings 
not  to  thank  the  Directors  and  the  Churches  for  the  invaluable  aid  we  have 
received  through  your  Society.  The  case  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  for  this, 
Elinois  College  must  havb  beer  utterly  extinct  tears  ago.  If  it  lives, 
if,  as  is  our  hope  and  our'prayer,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  genera- 
tions following  and  to  millions  yet  to  be  bom,  your  Society  wfll  be,  under 
Cod,  the  means  of  its  salvation." 

Marietta  College. 

From  this  College  comesa  similar  plea.  In  our  last  Report, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  had  entered 
upon  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  950,000,  and  that  one-half  of 
it  had  already  been  secured  from  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own 
Ticinity.  The  President  of  the  College  then  testified,  that  to 
raise  this  amount  "  not  even  an  attempt  would  probably  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  hopes  excited  by  the  Society/'  In  the  pro- 
secution of  that  eflfort,  the  Trustees  met  with  "  many  noble  spe- 
cimens of  large-hearted  liberality,"  and  they  have  now  under- 
taken to  secure  the  remaining  $25,000.  In  their  recent  annual 
applicatioa  to  the  Society  for  aid,  they  say — 

"  It  is  important  in  every  point  of  view,  that  this  effort  should  be  vigorously 
and  speedily  pushed  to  its  completion.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  at  tnis  time 
to  say  to  your  Board,  that  $16,000  of  the  remaining  $25,000  had  been  pledged 
at  the  West  The  state  of  the  public  health,  however,  and  other  providential 
obstacles  have,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed  our  efforts  on  the  home  field ;  still  some 
pledges  have  been  made  con^i7tcma%  towards  founding  a  Professorship,  by  in- 
diWoiial  friends  of  the  College,  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  hope  of 
speedily  placing  the  institution  in  a  position  of  safety,  in  the  expectation  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  old  patrons  of  the  college  at  the  East, 
for  that  portion  of  the  sum  contemplated  in  our  effort,  which  could  not  be 
raised  here.  The  conditions  of  none  of  these  pledges  are  fulfilled ;  and  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  fulfilled,  if  we  are  confined  to  the  West. 
The  period  at  which  they  will  cease  to  be  binding,  if  these  conditions  are  not 
met,  is  August  1st,  1850. 

*'  A  sum  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  will  thus  be  periled,  and  may  be  lost  to  the 
college,  without  some  special  aid  during  the  coming  year  from  the  eastern 
field.  If,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Institution  at  the  West  are  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  such  aid,  it  is  very  probable  that  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  (in- 
cluding the  pledges  above  referred  to)  can  be  raised  upon  the  home  field ;  thus 
leaving  only  some  $10,000  to  $12,000  to  be  raised  at  the  East.  If  this  can- 
not be  secured,  all  that  has  been  done  towards  our  second  $26,000  may  vanish 
in  vapor,  the  period  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Society  be  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, and  faintness  of  heart  take  the  place  of  the  zeal  now  manifestea  by 
the  western  friends  of  the  College." 
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It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  Churches  may  be  found, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  two  Institutions,  will  imitate  the 
noble  example  set  by  the  Churches  in  Brooklyn,  in  respect  to 
Wabash  and  Western  Reserve  Colleges,  and  that  old  patrons 
will  be  inspired  with  a  new  zeal  to  complete  that  which  in 
by-gone  years  they  so  generously  commenced.  That  work 
will  yet  live,  and  carry  down  blessings  over  generations  to 
come;  and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  quicken  and 
swell  the  tide,  that  it  may  forthwith  reach,  with  its  enlight- 
ening  and  saving  power,  the  multitudes  already  accessible  to 
its  influence. 

Wabash  College. 

A  new  aspect  has  been  given  to  its  affairs  during  the  year, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Professorship  already  described, 
but  has  by  no  means  reached  the  point  where  it  can  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  Society.  Its  position,  however,  is  such 
that  assistance  can  be  rendered  under  the  fullest  conviction 
that  its  foundations  are  sure.  Assistance  is  not  now  called 
for  to  settle  the  simple  question  of  life  or  of  death,  but  to 
dve  such  scope  to  its  influence  as  shall  enable  it  to  fulfil  its 
nigh  mission  in  that  land.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
year  to  come,  it  may  find  as  noble-hearted  benefactors  as 
those  which  have  come  to  its  aid  during  the  present. 

The  Trustees  present  their  renewed  application  for  aid, 
''  with  many  acknowledgments  for  the  continued  patronage  of 
the  Society,  by  which  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to 
struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  many  embarrassments."  They 
also  say,  "  the  fact  that  the  College  is  steadily  increasing  its 
influence,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  fully  sustained, 
and  the  accompaViying  statement  of  its  religious  prosperity 
should  serve  as  a  continued  encouragement  to  its  patrons  to 
persevere  in  iheir  work  of  benevolence.  With  the  above 
statements,  we  leave  our  application  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Society,  praying  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  reward 
them,  and  those  for  whom  they  act,  a  hundred-fold  for  all  their 
benevolence  and  work  of  charity." 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof  D.  H.  Allen,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  writes  to 
the  Directors — 

"We  are  obliged  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronage.  We  baTe 
elected  a  new  professor,  who  we  hope  will  accept.  Ff  he  declines,  a  profes- 
sor we  must  have,  if  poBsiUe,  very  soon,  and  of  course  an  additional  salaTj  is 
to  be  provided  for.    Our  afiairs  stand  in  the  same  condition  as  represented  by 
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me  personally  at  your  meeting  last  njaing,  save  that  another  lawsuit  has  been 
commenced  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  relation  of  D.  R.  Kemper. 
This  prevents  as  from  raising  a  subscription  for  the  payment  of  our  debt  of 
$10,000,  and  thereby  stopping  our  heavy  interest  account.  It  also  involves  us 
in  new  expenses  for  counsel,  &c.  Mr.  Kemper,  the  relator,  has  recently  de- 
ceased; but  it  is  presumed  his  brothers  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
costs  of  suit,  and  that  the  case  will  go  on,  and  a  final  tnal  be  had  in  due 
time." 

In  reference  to  this  suit,  the  Central  Watchman,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  says — 

"  The  friends  of  the  institution  need  give  themselves  no  uneasiness  about 
the  result.  These  suits  can  accomplish  no  higher  object  than  temporarily  to 
annoy  the  Trustees.  They  fear  no  fair  investigation  of  any  of  their  proceed- 
ings. There  has  been  no  perversion  of  the  trust  on  their  part,  nor  failure  to 
execute  it.  The  institution  is  managed  by  the  same  Trustees,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  who  have  had  charge  of  it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  taught  by 
professors,  two  of  whom  have  been  in  it  from  its  commencement  These  men 
belong  to  the  same  church,  they  did  then,  and  they  hold  the  same  creed. 
Where  then  is  the  perversion  ?  As  to  the  property,  the  large  part  of  the  land 
deeded  by  the  Kemper  family  was  given  by  Elnatnan  Kemper,  who  lived  and 
died  in  full  sympathy,  ecclesiastical  and  personal,  with  the  present  Faculty  and 
Trustees.  Of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  given  for  its  endowment, 
ninety-six  thousand  were  given  by  Uiose  who  hold  Uie  seminary  at  present, 
and  those  who  sympathize  with  them ;  and  a  considerable  portion  was  given 
on  the  express  condition  that  Dr.  fieecher  should  be  a  professor  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  say  that  these  suits  are  not  brouffht  by  the  old  school 
branch  of  the  church.  Their  General  Assembly  declined  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  and  their  two  largest  papers,  the  Presbyterian^  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Western  Presbyterian  Herald^  of  Louisville,  both  expressed 
the  wish  on  the  termination  of  the  late  suit,  that  the  matter  would  be  permitted 
to  rest.  This  suit  is  brought  by  Mr.  Kemper  and  other  private  individuals,  and 
is  destined  to  the  same  results  as  those  formerly  instituted.  No  Court 
of  Equity  can  be  found  that  will  alienate  the  property  from  its  present 
possessors." 

Knox  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  in  renewing  their  appli- 
cation for  aid,  say — 

"  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  your  Society,  in 
our  exertions  to  diffuse  correct  principles,  and  a  sound  Christian  education 
amid  the  heterogeneous  population  of  our  western  country.  The  aid  we  have 
already  receivea  from  the  benevolent,  by  your  agency,  has  been  of  the  very 
last  importance  to  us,  and  as  we  have  struggled  hard  to  ffet  along  with  your 
assistance,  we  know  not  what  we  should  luive  done  wiSiout  it,  unless  God 
had  raised  up  other  helpers. 

*^  Our  year  is  just  opened  under  very  flattering  prospects,  as  to  the  number 
of  student^in  attendance,  it  being  somewhat  larger  than  in  former  years.  We 
have  admitted  twenty-five  to  the  present  Freshman  class  in  the  college.  Our 
Scholarships,  which  stand  as  a  charge  upon  the  institution,  payable  in  tuition, 
were  reduced  the  last  year  twelve  hundred  and  thirty->two  doUars.  ^  There  are 
now  between  sixty  and  seventy  scholars  in  the  institution  upon  scholarships, 
a  very  large  share  of  whom  are  young  men  of  that  class  which  benevolent 
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Bocieties  and  Individ  aals  are  aecnetomed  to  assist  We  thiok  no  institi^on  in 
the  whole  country  is  at  present  doing  more  for  the  education  of  tibat  class 
of  students,  who  promise  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  than 
Knox  College. 

WCTTENBEEO   CoLLEGB. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  recently  appointed  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  Institution  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Keller,  deceased,  writes — 

"  We  will  describe  our  situation,  and  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  Society.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Keller,  and  his  manifestly 
having  been  the  victim  of  over-exertion,  has  fully  revealed  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  labors  between  two  men,  and  consequently  of  endowing  a  theolo- 
gical professorship.  This  will  require  $10,000.  The  College  edince,  which 
was  found  indispensable  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution,  is  now 
under  contract,  and  will  cost  912,000.  Of  this  cost,  some  $9,000  remain  to 
be  collected.  We  are  accordingly  plying  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
have  access,  in  behalf  of  these  objects.  May  we  not  then  indulge  the  hope 
that  your  Society  will,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  continue  to  aid  us  ? 

**  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  you  will  by  so  doing  adopt  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  among  the  desti- 
tute multitudes  of  this  great  valley,  and  in  the  end,  of  increasing  the  revenue  of 
your  noble  association.  If  it  be  a  part  of  your  great  desi^  to  bri  tig  the  constantly 
increasing  German  emigrant  population  under  evangelical  influences,  you  can- 
not better  accomplish  it  than  by  assisting,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  the  revival  and  diffusion  of  a  spiritual  religion  in  a  church 
which  is  receiving  60,000  of  them  annually,  as  nooiinal  members.  It  is  the 
great  object  of  our  institution,  to  supply  our  destitute  people  with  a  ministry 
who  shall  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this 
country  in  their  efforts  to  promote  genuine  revivals,  and  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  to  effect 
this  object,  we  must  not  look  to  Germany,  but  depend  mainly  upon  our  own 
American  institutions,  and  it  has  taught  us  that  such  a  ministry  can  be  trained 
and  made  successful  among  them. 

"  As  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  past  history  of  the  institution  belongs  to 
me,  I  may  speak  freely,  and  say  tliat  its  entire  history  has  answered  to  the 
holy  design  thus  proposed  in  its  constitution :  *  This  institution  is  established, 
and  will  he  conductea  bv  that  portion  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  which 
is  in  connection  with  tte  General  Synod,  and  which  approves  of  meetinp  for 
social  prayer,  protracted  meetings,  temperance  associations.  Sabbath-schools, 
and  all  such  means  as  promote  revivalb  of  religion,  experimental  piety,  and  re- 
ligious intelligence  in  the  Church;  and  it  is  intended  to  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  vast  Grerman  population* 
and  their  descendants  in  the  West' 

"  G^  has  thus  fitr  owned  tJiis  design,  and  smiled  upon  the  labors  of  his 
servants.  The  letters  of  my  predecessor  have  put  you  in  possession  of  »some 
interesting  iactson  this  subject ;  and  I  may  add,  that  your  last  found  this  insti- 
tution in  ue  midst  of  a  revival,  during  which,  six  of  our  students  n^e  a  pro- 
fession of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  which  has  been  sustained  by  a 
consistent  life. 

**  That  our  institution  is  destined,  if  sustained  through  its  present  trials,  to 
accomplish  jpreat  things  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  immense  multitudes  of 
nominal  professors  aiid  others,  wnom  a  Divine  Providence  is  bringing  under 
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its  influence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  notwH^fiAf i{r^jQ)iB£w  1  X   I 
period  of  its  existence,  and  the  irreparable  loss  sustainej^n  uip  unescpefted     ^  v 
death  of  its  founder,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance^bM^t^  presefl  "^^ 
year  is  156.    Amon^i;  these,  eiffhty-three  are  professors  of  ron|^,  aad  sixt^x    ,..  ' 
ei|;ht  are  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry;  and  this  has  been  accompttBhed' 
with  scarcely  any  aid  from  education  or  beneficiary  societies,  and  in  the  midst 
of  peculiar  difficulties.    Indeed,  we  need  only  state  the  fact,  that  the  churches 
on  which  we  mainly  depended  are  mostly  young,  small,  and  poor,  while  the 
very  design  of  oar  institution  closes  against  us  the  sympathies  of  many  who 
bear  our  name.  ' 

^*  And  these  circumstances  also  justify  the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that 
what  yoii  shall  thus  expect  will  ere  long  be  returns  with  interest  to  your 
treasury.  Your  disinterested  benevolence,  in  extending  aid  to  our  institution, 
has  already  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  many  in  our  Churches.  Every 
member  of  our  institution  will  remember  it  gratefully ;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  you  will  find  our  people  generally  and  liberally  sustaining  your 
noble  cause.  We  only  ask  for  time.  As  you  assist  now  in  the  seed-time, 
on  will  be  sharers  in  the  harvest.  It  will  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  solemn 
tuty  in  some  way^  and  in  due  time^  to  make  a  suitabLe  return  for  your  present 
favor:' 

Since  the  date  of  the  above,  Dr.  Sprecher  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  German  (>hurches,  and  secured  the  support 
of  one  Professor  in  the  Institution  for  five  years.  There  is 
also  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  these  Churches  at  the  East  to 
aid  the  Society  according  to  their  ability. 

Beloit  College. 

A  particular  description  of  this  infant  Institution  was  given 
in  connection  with  our  last  Report.  The  Trustees,  in  present- 
ing their  second  application  for  aid,  say — 

*'  Although  we  have  not  accomplished  all  we  could  wish,  nor  perhaps  all 
that  was  expected  of  us,  yet  when  we  contrast  our  present  condition  with 
what  it  was  one  year  since,  we  feel  that  something  has  been  gained.  Then 
our  building  was  scarcely  covered — now  we  have  thirteen  rooms  finished  and 
in  use  for  recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for  students.  Then  we  had  no  libraxv 
or  cabinet— now  we  have  a  very  encouraging  beginning  of  both,  having  col- 
lected, during  the  year,  about  800  volumes  and  1,000  specimens.  Then  there 
could  be  no  regular  organization — now  the  regular  recitations,  religious  exer- 
cises, order,  and  discipline  established  which  are  usual  in  older  Colleges. 
The  prospects  of  rapid  growth,  to  an  equality  at  least  with  other  Western  Col- 
leges, are  also  more  encouraging  than  ever,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  prepara- 
tory department,  which  will  probably  number  nearly  60  duriiw-  the  winter, 
and  nearly  all  expect  to  enter  College  within  one  or  two  years. 

"  During  the  past  year  untoward  circumstances  have  wholly  prevented  us 
from  accomplishing  any  thing  on  the  field  in  regard  to  funds,  except  preli- 
minary work.  If  we  judge  rightly,  however,  we  may  say  with  confidence 
that  the  College  is  gaining  more  and  more  upon  the  feelings  of  ministers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  through  mem  it  surely  will  upon  the  people." 
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Revivals  and  Conceet  op  Prater. 

In  order  to  show  what  God  is  accomplishing  in  the 
West  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  institutions,  we  now 
give  some  facts  in  reference  to  Revivals  of  Religion  in  con- 
nection with  them,  together  with  the  state  of  feeling  there  in 
respect  to  the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  and 
the  indispensableness  of  such  institutions  to  meet  the  demand 
for  educated  mind,  and  especially  the  demand  for  an  educated 
and  Evangelical  Ministry. 

During  the  year.  Revivals  of  Religion  have  occurred  in 
five  out  of  the  seven  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  viz. : — 
Western  Reserve,  Wabash,  Wittenberg,  Knox,  and  Beloit. 
The  following  account  of  the  Revival  in  Western  Reserve 
College  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Barrows : 

"  During  the  term  which  has  just  closed,  the  church  and  congregation 
connected  with  the  College  were  visited  with  the  reviving  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  Sixteen  of  the  students  have  been  led,  as  they  hope,  to  embrace  the 
service  of  Christ.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  oncon- 
verted  persons  connected  with  the  College  when  the  work  began.  The  work 
was  silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  mighty  through  Grod  to  subdue  the  hearts  of 
sinners  to  Christ.  The  means  employed  were  the  usual  means  of  grace,  ap- 
plied with  unusual  frequency  and  effect" 

*'  The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  in  February,  as 
nsual,  and  its  influence  in  deepening  the  feelincfs  of  God's  children  was  very 
manifest  In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  J.  V.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  theo- 
lofirical  department,  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  was  removed  by  death. 
The  services  connected  with  his  funeral  were  marked  by  unusual  solemni^, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  College,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church.  Before  this  event,  it  was  ascertained  that 
here  and  there  one  of  the  students  was  inquiring,  with  deep  solicitude,  what 
he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  soon  one  and  another  were  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  having  found  Christ. 

*'  As  the  work  advanced,  the  number  of  religious  services  in  the  College 
was  increased.  There  were  also  special  meetings  of  the  church  for  conference 
and  prayer,  besides  the  regular  Saturday  evening  prayer-meetings,  when  the 
members  of  the  church  met  by  classes.  These,  with  frequent  visitations  of 
the  students  at  their  rooms,  were  the  means  of  grace  which  God  was  pleased 
to  bless  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

'*  The  class  that  has  shared  most  largely  in  the  converting  influences  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  senior.  Of  the  seven  who  had  no  hope  in  Christ  when  this 
work  began,  five  are  now  numbered  with  his  disciples.  In  the  preparatory 
department  the  work  has  also  been  very  general.  Six,  out  of  its  nine  uncon- 
verted members  having,  as  they  trust,  embraced  Christ's  salvation.  The 
Freshman  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  know  of  no  conversions." 

The  facts  in  reference  to  Wabash  College  we  give  as 
furnished  by  President  White. 

"^  During  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  Institution, 
the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  has  been  invariably  observed  with 
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religious  exercises,  separately  by  the  College  on  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and 
in  connection  with  the  congregation  in  town,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
These  seasons  have  uniformly  been  looked  forward  to  ^ith  much  solicitude 
and  hope,  have  always  been  attended  with  unusual  seriousness,  interest  and 
prayer,  and  in  every  case  have  been  followed  by  a  manifest  subdued  thought- 
fulness  and  increasing  mellowness  and  susceptibility  to  the  appeals  of  Divine 
Truth.  In  tlie  years  1847,  '48,  and  '49,  serious  and  genuine  revivals  occurred 
immediately  after  the  observance  of  the  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges.  At 
Uie  termination  of  these  awakenings,  more  than  half  the  members  of  we  Insti- 
tution were  found  to  have  hope  in  Christ.  Over  nearly  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Colleee  were  also  apparent  a  constraining  religious  power,  and  an  en- 
couraging religious  sensibility.  Of  the  refreshing  of  Divine  Grace  enjoyed  in 
the  spring  of  1849/  we  feel  the  blessed  influence  still.  The  order,  industry, 
religious  susceptibility  created  or  increased  then,  characterize  the  whole  College 
now.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  as  the  fruits  of  these  three  revivals 
is  from  forty  to  fifty.  This  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  in  Vale  College.  When  we  survey  these  immense  fields  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  are  planted,  such  a  prospective  increase  of  strong  reapers  makes 
our  hearts  leap  for  joy." 

'^  It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  excellent  effects  of  the  repeated  visits  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  kindly  granted  to  U3,  that  professors  of  religion  in  College 
have  been  greatly  established  and  advanced  in  the  faith  and  labors  of  Christians. 
We  think  Uod  loves  this  College.  This  confidence  makes  us  wiUing  to  do 
and  to  sacrifice  in  its  behalf  to  every  extent  in  our  power.  If  heaven  still 
smile  upon  us,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  fresh  call  and  encouragement  to  sustain 
and  advance  this  Institution  unflinchingly  in  defiance  of  all  poverty,  indifference 
and  opposition." 

In  the  Revival  in  Wittenberg  College,  "  six  of  the  students 
made  a  profession  of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  v^rhich 
has  been  sustained  by  a  consistent  life."  We  learn  from  Knox 
College  that,  "  during  the  last  months  of  the  winter  and  the 
first  of  spring,  a  precious  Revival  of  religion  was  enjoyed,  in 
■which  the  institution  largely  shared.  Tliree  members  of  the 
College  united  with  the  church.  About  thirty,  in  all  the  de- 
partments, professed  hope  in  Christ." 

Beloit  College  was  also  blessed  with  an  interesting  Revival 
during  the  last  winter,  as  the  results  of  which  three  students 
in  the  Collegiate  and  thirteen  in  the  preparatory  department 
indulged  hope.  One  of  the  instructors  in  the  institution  says, 
"  God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and  we  believe  he  has  done 
them  in  answer  to  prayers  that  have  risen  before  his  throne  in 
distant  States  as  well  as  here.  In  a  region  where  there  is  little  - 
piety  we  cannot  depend  upon  annual  accessions  of  pious  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  as  New  England  Colleges  receive.  Our 
gfeat  hope  must  be  in  the  outpouring  of  the  ISpirit  of  God  upon 
those  who  are  assembled  here,  and  therefore  it  is  with  no  little 
earnestness  of  entreaty  that  we  ask  the  prayers  of  all  that  can 
pray  in  our  behalf." 

In  the    narrative    of  the    state  of  religion  within    the 
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bounds  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  said : 
"  In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  particularly  the  seal  of 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  infant  College  which  God  has  moved 
his  people  to  establish  within  our  bounds.  In  answer  to  prayer, 
the  way  has  been  gradually  opened  for  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  that  institution  in  all  respects.  The  favor  mani- 
fested in  the  past  furnishes  encouragement  to  hope  and  effort 
in  the  struggles  necessary  for  the  future  advancement  of  that 
enterprise.  During  the  past  year,  bv  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  youth  connected  with 
Beloit  College,  God  has  owned  the  institution  as  a  nursery  to 
the  church,  and  we  are  inspired  with  fresh  confidence,  that 
with  his  continued  blessing  it  will  fully  realize  the  hopes  of  its 
founders,  and  flourish  through  generations  yet  to  come,  greatlv 
to  the  promotion  of  Christ  s  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Au 
mighty  God." 

One  evening  during  the  session  of  the  Convention  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  calling  out  the  young  men  of  the 
churches  in  Wisconsin  for  the  ministry.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  felt  that  God  had  given  them  the  institution 
at  Beloit,  and  now  it  was  their  duty  to  send  in  the  young  men 
to  fill  it.  t 

The  President  of  Marietta  College,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2Uth,  writes : 

**  The  last  arihual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  CoUe^  was  observed  as  usual,  with 
much  interest  About  the  same  time  several  ot  the  churches  in  Marietta  and 
vicinity  experienced  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshing,  which  was  marked,  how- 
ever, rather  by  its  efl^  upon  Christians  in  quickening  them  in  the  divine  life, 
than  by  the  number  of  converts.  In  this  spiritual  quickening  many  of  the 
pious  members  of  College  shared  largely,  especially  in  the  senior  class,  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  professed  followers  of  Christ.  These  have 
now  gone  forth,  all  of  them,  1  doubt  not,  to  do  good ;  a  majority  of  them,  I 
trust,  with  the  design  of  giving  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.'' 

The  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  West  in  reference  to  the 
annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  in  regard  to  the  annual  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges,  and  with  reference  to  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  was  adopted : 

Resolvedj  That  whereas  the  last  Thursday  in  February  has  been  observed 
as  a  day  of  Concert  Prayer  for  Colleses  by  many  of  our  churches ;  and  whereas 
we  have  much  cause  to  feel  pained,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  now 
fewer  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  seem  to  demand,  or  have  been  in  our  Seminaries  at  former  periods,  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  observance  of  this  Concert  in  all  our  churches,  re- 
questing our  Paston  and  Supplies  to  endeavor  to  give  it  interest,  in  uiging 
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the  claims  of  the  Education  caaee,  the  duty  of  parents  to  consecrate  their  sons, 
and  the  duty  of  sons  to  devote  themselves,  to  the  labors  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Sjoiod  of  Indiana  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Next  to  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  mat  want  of  the 
church  is  an  educated  ministry  baptized  from  on  high.  The  most  apparent 
instrumentality  for  meeting  this  want  is  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  our  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges ;  but  of  the  young  men  now  in  their  halls,  a  large  number 
are  unconverted;  and  of  those  who  profess  Christ,  few  have  consecration 
enough  to  turn  from  the  allurements  of  the  world  to  the  toils  and  trials  of 
ministerial  life.  Yet  the  Boards  of  Missions  are  calling  for  men,  and  the  eyes 
of  millions  are  watching  on  the  eastern  desert,  and  on  tlie  western  frontier, 
and  watchins  in  vain,  for  the  Herald  of  the  Cross,  and  our  ministers  are  wear- 
ing out  and  dying,  with  none  to  take  their  places.  Here  then  is  the  crisis  of 
the  age — ^here  is  the  point  to  which  the  church  should  apply  herself— here  is 
the  burden  which  the  Christian  should  bear  before  God.  If  the  educated  mind 
of  the  West — ^the  mind  that  sympathizes  with  all  its  mighty  thoughts  and 
enerfi[ies,  is  not  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  every  thing  will  languish. 
But  how  shall  the  tide  that  hurries  the  young  after  wealth  and  honor  be  stayed? 
The  power  of  man  fails ;  in  God  is  all  our  hope.  He  is  a  prayer-hearing  God. 
Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Synod  to  ob- 
serve himself,  and  secure  the  observance  by  others,  of  ihe  day  ofsvedal  Prayer 
far  Colleges,  whenever  it  returns;  and  that  it  is  especially  so  tnis  year,  and 
that  it  is  expedioit  to  present  the  subject  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath,  explaining  the  reason  for  appointing  the  day,  the  blessings  that  have 
followed  its  observance  in  times  past,  and  Sie  urgent  need  of  tlie  same  and 
mater  blessings  now,  that  the  anections  of  the  churches  may  entwine  around 
Uie  day,  and  that  their  faith  may  take  hold  of  its  object,  and  that  the  Most  High 
may  hear  and  help  in  the  time  of  need. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wiscon- 
sin, it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches  within  our  bounds  to 
observe  the  usual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
February,  and  that  we  embrace  as  subjects  of  prayer  the  young  men  who  are 
in  a  course  of  education  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  probably  some  10,000  young  men  connected 
with  the  different  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose one-fourth  of  them  to  be  pious,  there  would  be  7,500  left 
in  an  unconverted  state.  What  a  case  is  here  to  bear  before 
the  throne  of  grace ! 

The  Syncxi  of  Cincinnati  says,  "The  waste  places  lie 
around  our  very  doors,  and  stretch  forward  almost  without 
limit.  We  are  compelled  to  say,  *  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.'  Much  as  the  church  needs  a  fuller 
treasury,  still  more  pressing  is  her  need  of  laborers.  She  must 
have  men — ^men  who  may  stand  by  her  sacred  altars  and  feed 
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the  living  flame,  else  shall  the  light  on  her  every  candlestick  go 
out  in  darkness." 

Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  North- 
west, and  a  Trustee  of  Beloit  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, says: 

"  The  field  of  my  supervision,  as  agent  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  embnces  the 
twenty-three  northern  counties  of  Illinois ;  and  though  I  have  not,  up  to  this 
time,  so  much  as  set  foot  in  them  all,  yet  I  have  a  register  of  fifteen  points, 
and  most  of  them  thriving  villages,  with  organized  churches,  at  each  of  which 
the  services  of  a  learned  and  pious  minister.  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  is 
earnestly  desired,  and  where  an  efficient  man  could  secure  half  his  living  the 
first  year,  and  in  the  comins  five  years  would  obtain  an  adeauate  support  with- 
out home  missionary  aid.  Either  of  these  interesting  fields  I  would  gladly 
occupy  myself,  if  other  duties  would  permit,  (and  inifeed  I  do  this  as  1  have 
opportunity).  With  their  circumstances  I  have  personal  acquaintance.  I 
have  heard  their  moving  appeals  for  ministers,  and  it  is  my  burden  and  grief, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  away  with  the  chilling  repulse— J  know  ^  no 
suitable  men  that  you  can  obtain.  But  if  Wisconsin  had  an  agent  of  home 
missions,  he  would  doubtless  report  as  great  a  destitution  there.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  Beloit,  which  is  on  the  line 
between  the  two  states,  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty  destitute  churches  or 
inviting  fields  of  missionary  labor,  which  have  no  prospect  of  supply,  and  no 
reason  to  expect  it  from  the  East." 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  might 
be  gathered  almost  without  number,  even  from  that  portion  of 
the  West  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  Society,  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  argument  just  so  far  only  as  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries  are  instrumental  in  meeting  this  want. 
But  men  must  be  prepared  by  education  for  their  work,  before 
they  can  be  sent  mto  the  field  by  missionary  societies.  The 
first  and  great  work  to  be  done  by  our  churches,  in  order  to 
raise  up  such  a  ministry  as  the  West  needs,  is  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  at  proper  points  over  tliat  vast 
domain,  where  able  instructors  can  be  gathered,  and  facilities 
for  education  accumulated  and  made  easily  accessible.  Indi- 
genous institutions  throwing  out  on  every  hand  an  awakening 
influence  to  arouse  dormant  minds  and  excite  noble  aspirations 
in  young  men.  They  may  bring  within  the  sweep  of  their  influ< 
ence  a  vast  range  of  mind,  upon  which  institutions  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  thousand  miles  would  be  powerless. 

Rev.  A.  Kent,  already  quoted,  says  : 

"  Men  may  theorise  about  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  in  onr 
Eastern  Colleges,  but  there  are  embarrassments  which  will  inevitably  over- 

Eower  the  resolution  of  the  brightest  minds,  and  quench  the  zeal  of  the  best 
earts  which  our  churches  can  produce,  unless  facilities  near  by  are  furnished 
just  at  that  critical  period  when  they  are  forming  habits  of  thought  and  falling 
into  currents  of  influence  which  will  soon  bind  them  for  life  to  secular  pur- 
suits.   It  supposes  that  an  inexperienced  youth,  without  friends  or  pecuniary 
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resources,  conceives  ibe  neat  idea  and  forms  the  mighty  project,  and  leaping 
at  once  to  a  decision,  he  feaves  his  plough  in  the  furrow  and  hies  him  away 
from  the  prairie  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  boundary  of  which  he  has 
never  seen,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  to  introduce  himself  to  a  College.  Let 
those  believe  this  who  can,  I  cannot  It  may  be  said  ihat  others  mustencour-* 
age  and  bring  him  forward.  It  is  sofficient  to  reply,  that  this  is  not  done, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances.  But  plant  a  CoUeee  with  all  its  appropriate 
influences  within  sight  of  that  plouffb-boy,  and  it  willkindle  in  his  soul  a  desire 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  1.  e.,  if  he  possesses  the  reaaisite  mental  vigor. 
During  the  last  four  weeks,  in  travelling  twice  across  tne  State,  I  met  with 
half  a  score  of  youths  who  are  thinking  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at 
Beloit  College,  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  it,  if  such  an  mstitutionhad 
not  sprung  up  within  the  range  of  their  limited  observation. 

"  Take  a  single  illustration.  I  called  at  a  lone  cabin  in  the  broad  prairie, 
and  found  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yiekled  to  their  entreaties  to  spend  the 
night.  They  belong  to  the  Lord's  poor.  I  sympathized  with  the  boys,  se- 
cluded from  society  and  three  miles  from  school,  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  I 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  at  school.  This  touched  a  chord  t  had  not 
resided  before,  ana  disclosed  far-reaching  plans  which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
I  was  told  that  the  two  eldest  boys  ( ten  and  fourteen)  were  both  professedly 
pious;  that  one  had  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  from  his  infancy;  that  the 
other  evinced  a  strons^  desire  to  be  educated ;  that  the  third  boy  was  hopefully 
pious,  and  that  they  nad  been  thinking  that,  much  as  they  were  attached  to 
their  prairie  home,  they  would  cheerfuUy  sell  it,  if  they  could  procure  a  home 
and  living  at  Beloit,  where  they  could  educate  their  boys.  They  are  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  College.  Query.  Would  they  have  conceived  this  noble 
project,  if  they  knew  of  no  College  nearer  than  the  Atlantic  coast  ?" 

Lane  Seminary. 

Some  of  the  results  witnessed  in  connection  with  Lane 
Seminary  are  thus  described  by  Prof.  Allen  : 

'*  The  usefulness  of  this  institution  cannot  be  estimated,  much  less  pre- 
sented  in  figures.  No  one  familiar  with  the  present  and  past  history  of  the 
West  needs  to  be  told  that  Lane  Seminary  has  done  a  great  work,  and  is  doing 
a  great  work,  in  evangelizing  these  growing  States.  Our  students  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world  and  all  lands,  but  the  region  nearest  us,  has  felt 
the  influence  of  the  SeminaTy  most  happily.  The  Synod  of  Indiana  has  about 
seventy  ministers,  of  whom  twenty-five  have  been  connected  with  this  Semi- 
nary. The  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  about  eighty,  of  whom  thirty-three 
are  from  this  mstitution,  and  these  are  all  the  young  men  of  these  synods. 
None  of  them  yet  among  the  fathers ;  none  have  reached  maturity.  The 
oldest  of  them  are  probably  not  over  forty  years  of  age ;  most  of  them  are 
under  thirty.  They  are  now  felt  in  every  part  of  these  States ;  and  they  have 
before  them  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  vigorous  labor  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  mimsterial  life.  Who  can  tell  us  the  amount  of  good  these  sixty  men  may 
have  accomplished  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  neld  thirty  years  hence  7 
We  could  but  remark  with  devout  gratitude  to  Grod,  as  we  were  cheered  the 
last  winter  by  intelligence  of  revivals  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  that  our  own 
students  were  pre-eminently  blessed  in  this  respect  Every  week  brou^t  us 
0ome  commumcation  from  those  for  whom  daily  prayer  is  oflered  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  teU  us  that  God  was  owning  our  labors. 

"  Our  young  men,  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  in  their  hearts,  can  hardly  fail  to 
catch  the  spurit  of  revivals  from  our  venerated  father  in  the  Chair  of  Theology ; 
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and  if  they  are  revival  preacbereall  over  the  land  and  the  woild,  who  can  < 
mate  the  valoe  of  the  institiition  in  which  their  mimsterial  chaiicter*has  been 
formed  r 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
agency  exerted  by  institutions,  Collegiate  and  Theological,  in 
furnishing  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try. The  cry  from  that  land  has  ever  been  one  of  destitQlion. 
It  has  become  wider  and  louder  with  advancing  years ;  and 
without  some  wonderful  interposition  of  divine  power,  will 
continue  for  generations  to  come.  The  importance  of  the 
work  already  achieved  by  the  Society  is  very  much  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  institutions  which  it  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  from  destruction  will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  age  in  respect  to  men. 

The  cry  of  want  at  the  East,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we 
have  heard  only  of  a  surplus  of  men,  is  a  strange  sound.  How- 
ever small  the  present  actual  deficiency,  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  a  deficiency,  acknowledged  and  deplored,  speaks  vol- 
umes in  respect  to  the  importance  of  our  work  at  the  West. 
If  there  is  want  here  there  is  likely  to  be  famine  there.  The 
"  sluggard"  who  will  not  "  plough  in  summer"  is  not  more  cer- 
tain to  *'  beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing,"  than  the  Church 
to  raise  all  over  that  boundless  field  her  unavailing  cry  for 
laborers,  if  she  fails  to  enter  the  "  vineyard,"  and  "  work"  with 
all  her  energy,  during  the  summer  that  is  now  upon  her. 


Additional  Motives. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  adverting  to 
some  additional  motives,  which  urge  us  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecutioi^  of  our  work.  This  is  demanded  not  only 
that  the  institutions  already  aided  may  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, but  that  the  Society  may  either  be  ready  to  extend 
similar  aid  to  those  which  are  yet  to  rise  into  being,  or  else 
abandon  the  field,  that  this  work  may  otherwise  be  done  ; — 
done  it  must  be  and  will  be  in  some  way,  till  even  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society,  a 
cordon  of  institutions  shall  stretch  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  On  those  distant  shores,  it  is  well  known,  are  wit- 
nessed scenes  without  a  parallel  in  human  history.  "The 
-first  sensation,"  says  an  intelligent  observer  of  these  scenes, 
''  on  witnessing  the  astonishing  condition  of  affairs  here,  is  al- 
most one  of  stupefaction.  One  knows  not  whether  he  is 
4iwake  or  in  some  wonderful  dream.    Never  have  I  had  so 
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much  difficulty  in  establishins  satisfactorily  to  my  own  senses 
the  reality  of  what  1  see  and  near.  The  waves  of  emigration 
which  have  been  so  long  accumulating  and  swelling  seem  at 
last  to  have  rolled  in  one  mighty  billow  upon  the  Pacific  strand. 
No  one  not  on  the  spot  can  conceive  of  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  are  every  day  made."  The  work  of 
organizing  States  has  already  commenced  on  those  distant 
shores,  and  henceforth  will  proceed  from  West  to  East  as 
well  as  from  East  to  West. 

Scenes  similar  to  those  above  described  are  doubtless  to  be 
witnessed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  newly-acquired  and 
vast  domain.  All  its  mines  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or 
iron,  or  coal,  every  waterfall,  every  fertile  section — ^in  a  word, 
every  seat  of  prospective  commerce  and  anticipated  wealth, 
will  be  sought  out  and  seized  upon  by  eager  explorers,  and 
thus  settlements  speedily  commenced  at  points  without  num- 
ber, each  one  of  which  hiay  become  the  centre  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation. The  emigrant  wagons  moving  over  our  great  western 
plains  during  the  last  season,  if  put  into  one  continuous  line, 
would  have  reached  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 

This  emigration  must  be  prodigiously  stimulated  by  the 
rapidly-increasing  facilities  for  travel  already  completed  or 
in  prospect ;  lines  of  steam  ships  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Isthmus  Rail-road,  the  canal  from  gulf  to  ocean, 
and  the  great  highway  of  nations  stretching  its  main  trunk 
across  the  continent,  and  throwing  out  branches  to  the  North 
and  the  South  to  drain  off  the  wealth  of  innumerable  valleys 
and  mountain  ranges.* 

*  We  live  in  vxtnotdinury  times,  and  an  oalled  apon  to  elavate  oanelyei  to  the  gnndnr  of 
tM  oceasion.  Three  and  a  half  oentoriet  ago,  the  ereat  Colambas— the  man  who  was  afterwardf 
oarried  home  in  ehaim  from  the  Xew  Worid  which  be  had  diaoovered— this  greia  Colnmbns,  in  the 
yeeir  U93,  departed  from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  East  by  going  Ui  the  West.  It  was  a  soblime  con- 
ception. He  was  in  the  line  of  success,  when  the  intervention  of  two  continents,  not  dreamed  of 
before,  arrested  his  prMress.  Now,  in  the  nineleeeth  oentary,  mechanical  genios  enables  his  great 
design  to  be  folfilled.  In  the  beginning,  and  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
ooane  of  nation*.  It  separated  nations.  Mechanical  genios,  m  inventing  the  ship,  converted  that 
barrier  into  a  facility.  Thee  land  and  continents  became  the  obstruction.  The  two  Americas  inter- 
vening has  prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from  communicating  on  the  straight  line.  For  three  oenturiei 
and  a  half  this  obstacle  has  frustrated  the  grand  design  of  Ck>limbtts.  Now,  in  our  day,  mechanical 
geniui  has  again  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  converted  into  a  facility  that  which  had 
so  long  been  an  impassable  obstacle.  The  steam-car  has  worked  upon  the  land,  and  amoug  en- 
lil^btened  nations,  and  to  a  degree  far  transcending  it,  the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in  barbarous  ages, 
worked  upon  the  ocean.  The  land  has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most  diaUnt  oommunications, 
the  conveyance  (the  electric  telegraph)  being  invented  which  annihilates  both  time  and  space.  We 
hold  the  intervening  land ;  we  hold  the  obstacle  which  stopped  Columbus ;  we  are  in  the  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove  that  obstacle ;  to  convert  it  into  a  facility, 
and  to  carry  him  on  to  his  land  of  promise,  and  of  hope,  with  a  rapidity,  a  precision,  and  a  safety 
unknown  to  all  ooean  navigation.  A  king  and  a  queen  started  bim  upon  his  great  enterprise.  It 
Ues  in  the  hands  of  a  Repnblto  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  our  hand*-- the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  this  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  raise  ounelves  up.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  gmndeur  of  the  occasion.  Let  us  complete  the  grand  design  of  Golumbus,  by  putting  Europe  and 
Asia  into  oommunioation,  and  that  to  our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our  own  country*  Let  us 
give  to  his  ships,  converted  into  can,  a  continued  course,  unknown  to  all  former  time*.  Let  us  make 
the  Iron  road,  and  make  it  from  sea  to  sea :  States  and  individuals  making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
tiM  nation  making  it  west.    Let  na  beseech  the  National  Legislature  to  build  the  great  road  upon  the 
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Of  the  thirty  States  of  our  Confederacy,  fourteen  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  1800.  Our  entire  domain  admits 
of  being  carved  into  some  450  States  of  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  in  view  of  all  this  present  and  prospective  rush 
of  emigration,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  territory 
remains  yet  to  be  organized,  the  supposition  hardly  seems  ex- 
travagant, that,  with  due  allowance  for  desert  regions,  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  swell  the  number  of  States  to 
fifty. 

Language,  therefore,  must  utterly  fail  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  position  occa- 
1)ied  by  the  few  venerations  of  which  ours  is  an  intermediate 
ink.  In  view  of  the  divine  declaration,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,"  with  what  unspeakably  solemn  interest  is  invested 
the  work  of  moulding  for  immortality  a  single  family  circle. 
But  here  we  have  a  family  of  infant  States  to  be  trained, 
and  the  character  of  their  manhood  may  be  equally  dependent 
under  God  upon  the  early  and  forming  hand  which  they  feel. 


Foreign  Immigration. 

The  rush  of  emigration  to  our  unoccupied  territory  has  long 
been  regarded  with  intense  interest,  and  even  alarm,  simply  as 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  East  and  the  JvesL 
The  centre  of  representative  population  has  ever  been  moving, 
and  that  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  in  a  western  direction. 
In  1800,  it  was  east  of  Washington ;  in  1850,  it  will  have  crossed 
the  Alleghanies;  and,  ere  long,  be  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
long  been  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  the  destiny  of  the  East 
was  so  linked  with  that  of  the  West,  that  if  the  latter  were  to 
sink,  the  former  must  sink  with  it. 

That  portion  of  the  land  will  still  be  the  main  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  all  questions  which  respect  the  simple  transfer  of 
population  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  seem  des- 
tined to  be  merged  in  the  broader  and  higher  questions,  "  How 
shall  we  avert  tne  dangers  arising  from  the  rapid  infusion  of 
the  foreign  element  into  our  population  ?  How  can  the  in- 
creasing multitudes  which  are  poured  upon  our  shores  be  so 

great  national  line  which  tails  Europe  and  Asia,  the  line  which  will  find  on  oar  contiBent,  tlaa  Bay 
of  Ban  Francitco  on  one  end,  St.  Luuis  in  the  middle,  the  national  metropolix  and  great  commerciai 
emporiami  at  the  other  ;  and  which  shall  be  adorned  with  its  crowning  hunor,  the  cokmaJ  statnc  of 
the  great  Colnmbas,  whose  design  it  aecomplishes,  liewn  from  a  granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Monntains.  overlooking  the  ruad— the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  statoea  part  of  tbe  nevB 
tain ;  pointing  with  oatstretched  arm  to  the  western  hoiizon,  and  saying  to  the  firing  i 
it  ihe  East  1  Oierv  is  India  I— T.  H.  Bkhton. 
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incorporated  with  our  body  politic  that  they  shall  become  one 
with  us  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in  influence  ?" 

The  great  flood  of  foreign  immigration  moves  westward, 
and  pours  into  the  forests  and  over  the  prairies  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  It  there  forms  colonies  and  extended  settlements, 
accumulates  in  cities,  and  composes  a  large  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial which  constitutes  our  new  and  rising  States.  Some 
have  even  entertained  the  opinion  that  States  would  arise 
where  foreign  languages  would  prevail,  and  the  people  be  well 
nigh  as  diverse  from  those  of  an  adjoining  State  as  the  inha*- 
bitants  of  diflerent  European  kingdoms.  However  this  may 
be,  the  providence  of  God  seems  more  and  more  to  be  merging 
all  local  questions  in  one  great  national  question.  As  we 
would  take  care  of  America  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  so  should 
we  take  care  of  the  American  element,  the  home  element,  for 
the  sake  o(  the  foreign  and  for  the  sake  of  America. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  show  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
From  an  elaborate  work  on  "  Immigration  into  the  United 
States,"  by  Jesse  Chickering  of  Boston,  it  appears  that  the  fo- 
reign element  in  our  population,  composed  of  immigrants  and 
their  descendants,  has  been  constantly  increasing  &r  the  last 
fifty  years.  In  1800,  it  was  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white 
population;  in  1810,  thirteen  percent.;  in  1820,  twenty-two 
per  cent. ;  in  1840,  twenty-seven  per  cent. ;  and  in  1846,  was 
estimated  at  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  number  of  foreign 
immigrants  which  arrived  duringthe  ten  years  ending  in  1846, 
was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  number  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1830. 

By  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion in  the  city  of  New- York,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
immifi;rants  which  have  arrived  at  that  port,  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  year,  is  205,000.  The  same  rate  con- 
.  tinned  through  the  year  would  make  246,000.  The  number 
for  1848  was  189,176.  This  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
50,000  in  1849,  as  compared  with  1^48.  But  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Chickering  revealed  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  foreign 
immigrants  which  were  registered  at  our  custom  houses  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  from  1820  to  1846,  sixty-five  per  cent, 
landed  at  the  port  of  New* York.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  for  the  present  year,  the  number  of  immigrants, 
from  some  twenty  diflerent  nations,  which  will  be  registered 
at  our  custom  houses  and  reported  to  Congress  for  1849,  will 
exceed  ;i78,000*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  not  thus 
registered,  together  with  that  which  reaches  the  States  through 
the  British  Provinces  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  that  regis- 
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tered  and  reported  as  above  stated.  If  we  take  a  medium  of 
33  per  cent,  for  the  present  year,  it  will  swell  the  total  foreign 
immigration  for  1849  to  half  a  million  I 

But  this  has  reference  only  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  "we 
look  towards  the  Pacific  a  new  chapter  opens.  By  our  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  we  bring  mixed  races  within  our  boun- 
daries, and  thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  naturalize  degraded  mul- 
titudes. And  then  our  adventurous  pioneers  reveal  golden 
treasures  which  had  lain  hidden  from  the  creation,  and  these 
treasures  become  sources  of  temptation  whose  power  is  felt  in 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  States,  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  and  on  distant  continents — nations  savage  as  well  as  civi- 
lized are  moved,  and  the  living  tides  starting  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  the 
one  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  world.  An  eye-witness 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  says,  "  The  inhabitants  are  from 
all  nations,  people  and  tongues,  and  retain  their  national  cos- 
tumes," and  the  "  canvas  sheds"  in  which  they  do  business  in 
the  rising  cities,  are  "  covered  with  ,all  kinds  of  signs  in  all 

LANGUAGES." 

These  living  tides  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  forces  impressed  upon  foreign  nations,  but 
they  are  destined  still  to  rush  in  upon  our  unoccupied  domain 
as  streams  would  pour  into  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  were  it  made 
dry.  Distance,  too,  has  been  so  annihilated  by  steam,  that  the 
Atlantic  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ferry,  with  America  on  one 
bank  and  Europe  on  the  other.  Such  too  are  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  and  so  reduced  the  price  of  a  passage  across 
the  ocean,  that  even  poverty-stricken  multitudes  can  easily 
reach  our  shores.  And  then  letters  from  these  emigrants,  de- 
scribing their  new  home,  the  comparative  fulness  of  their 
comforts,  and  the  multiplied  blessings  of  this  land  of  freedom, 
strike  the  old  continent  at  ten  thousand  points,  and  each  letter 
fires  a  train  that  blazes  through  some  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  thus  Europe  is  kept  in  a  state  of  undying  excite- 
ment. The  probable  foreign  influx  of  the  present  year  will 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  natural  increase  ot  our  whole  white 
population;  and  facts  seem  to  justify  the  belief,  that,  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
element  to  this  whole  population  will  exceed  forty,  and  may 
reach  fifty  per  cent. 

While,  therefore,  we  care  most  earnestly  for  the  foreigner, 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  forget  the  already  American.  We  should 
not  forget  the  principles,  the  institutions,  and  the  men  that 
must  under  God  be  the  source  of  the  transforming  power,  if 
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this  foreign  element  is  ever  Americanized  and  christianized. 
Whatever  else  is  neglected,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
secure  a  perfect  development  of  those  elements  of  pouer  which 
were  mingled  with  the  very  foundations  of  this  Nation,  and 
have  given  health  and  vigor  to  its  growth.  Unless  this  is  done, 
our  country  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  outcasts 
of  other  lands.  Vain  will  it  then  be  to  cross  the  ocean,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  despotism.  This 
will  be  a  land  of  universal  anarchy,  or  of  thrones  and  Romish 
dunseons. 

it  is  a  fact  calculated  to  afford  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  this  Society,  that  the  first  community  in  the  West, 
which  opened  its  arms  to  receive  the  exiled  Portuguese,  was 
that  in  the  midst  of  which  Illinois  College  is  located,  and  where 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  its  powerful  influence,  in  connec- 
tion  with  other  causes,  has  been  operating  to  create  this  asy- 
lum for  a  persecuted  people.  Its  founders  never  dreamed  of 
this  particular  result,  but  they  may  take  it  as  additional  and 
gratifying  testimony,  that  their  toil  and  sacrifice  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

The  work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged  is  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  develop  and  give  universal  prevalence  to  those 
elements  of  power  which  have  made  the  nation  what  it  is. 
What  these  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  would  secure  for  the  rising  States  of  the  West.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Society : 

**  In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  no  one  agency 
is  more  important  than  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of  learning, 
such  as  are  embraced  in  the  beneficence  of  this  Society.  The  world  over,  as 
the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will  the  people  be, 
especially  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their  training,  are  aUied 
in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people. 
Here,  then,  is  the  key  of  empire.  The  party  whicn  gets  possession  of 
that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted  by  the  men  of  education,  which 
holds  the  seats  of  the  highest  and  best  education,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  will  have,  in  every  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West.  The 
Jesuits  understand  this,  and  therefore  come  hither  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and 
fall  of  democracy,  to  build  Colleges  and  to  teach.  And  when  I  speak  of  one 
order  of  Jesuits,  I  speak\>f  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy." 

Here  then  we  must  call  attention  to  a  single  aspect  of 
the  revolutions  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  have  convulsed 
Europe,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  these  foreign  educators, 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  this  country.    During 
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with  incredible  facility  and  promptness;  gigantic  strides  to 
wealth,  and  power,  and  national  expansion,  which  can  no 
more  be  resisted  or  controlled  than  the  heaving  volcano. 

This  surely  is  no  time  for  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
for  contracted  and  timid  plans,  and  feeble  efforts,  and  a  shrink- 
ing from  toil  and  sacrifice.  Our  organization  at  least  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  times.  The  move- 
ments of  the  world  have  become  so  accelerated — events  thicken 
with  a  rapidity  so  astounding — such  vast  wants  are  created, 
that  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  phy- 
sical, extended  combinations  are  essential  to  insure  results  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  Four  times 
as  many  Colleges,  for  example,  have  sprung  into  existence 
during  the  present  century,  as  were  founded  in  all  our  previous 
history  as  a  nation,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  century 
will  probably  produce  a  still  greater  number. 

Did  we  act  simply  for  our  own  country,  our  ai^ament 
would  seem  irresistible ;  but  then  the  interests  and  destinies 
of  different  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  linked  with 
each  other.  Facilities  for  intercommunication  are  rapidly 
removing  barriers  to  national  intercourse  and  contracting  the 
map  of  the  world.  The  strong  net- work  of  commerce  is  every 
wHere  extending  itself,  and  will  ere  long  envelop  all  nations, 
and  so  far  forth  intertwine  their  interests.  These  blended  inte- 
rests, which  appear  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  future  moral  relations  of  our  globe.  There  is  in- 
deed no  one  truth  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of 
God  than  that  the  nations  are  rushing  to  a  common  dbstint. 
As  believers  in  revelation,  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  that  destiny.  In  the  future  prosecution  of  our 
work,  therefore,  we  may  labor  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness that  in  this  particular  sphere  we  are  doing  something  in- 
stiiimentally  to  bring  the  teachings  of  divine  Providence  into 
harmony  with  the  prophetic  declaration,  every  valley  shall 

BE  exalted,  and  EVERY  MOUNTAIN  AND  HILL  SHALL  BE  MADE 
LOW,  AND  THE  CROOKED  SHALL  BE  MADE  STRAIGHT,  AND  THE 
ROUGH  PLACES  PLAIN,  AND  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  LORD  SHALL  BE 
REVEALED,  AND  ALL  FLESH  SHALL  BEE  IT  TOGETHER. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Yoaaf  Ladiat'  Pittcfleld  Intti- 
tate J400 

72  75 

Ponghlieepcie,  N.  T..  Ut  Praa.  Ch.  to 

cunt.  Bev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow  L.  M      38  87 

Cong.Ch ,.        7  96 

Fomffet.Ct St7  50 

Plalofieid.  Maw 6  00 

Felham.  N.  H 45  S5 

Peppenll.  N.  U 3300 

PleaMot  Valley,  N.  Y 90  53 

Fhikdelphia.  Pa. : 

m  Pre*.  Ch 513  50 

3d      •»        •*     105  50 

619  00 

Portland,  Me 45  15 

Palmym.N.  Y 13  88 

Falrner  Depot,  Maw 9  58 

Pratttbnrgh,  N.  Y 15  50 

Preston,  "       Cong .  Ch 17  00 

Bocknort,  Han. : 

colleotion        35  00 

to  oonititote  Dea.  Jabex  B. 
GottL.  M 30  00 

5500 

lUndge,  N  ^.,  of  which  to  con*.  Dea. 

Ebenexer  Brown  L.  M.  30 64  07 

Boyalston,  Mass.,  to  oonititnte   Bev. 

Norman  Uazen  L.  M 3105 

Borne.  N.  Y. : 

to   constitnte  Bev.  Wm.   B.    K&oz 
L.  M 37  73 

J.  W.  Bloomfield SS  00 

as  73 


Bnsbville,  N.  Y.,  to  constitute  Bev. 
Maltby  Gelston  L.  M 33  46 

Bidgefiold,  Ct.,  a  friend 1  00 

Boobester,N.Y.: 

JstPres.Ch t306  80 

3d      "      •'    18  96 

Washington-st  Ch 9115 

946  91 

Bawling,  Mass.,  ($100  for  Wittenbeif 

Colleae) 100  85 

Banquwt.  N.Y.,  Pres.Ch 18  01 

Stoneham.  Mass 18  50 

South  Wobnra, "  to  cons.  J.  M.  Siee 

L.M 30  00 

Saco,  Me.,  to  constitute  Bev.  D.  T. 

DwightL.  M 71  06 

South  Winchester,  Mass.,  a  friend 1  75 

South  Hadley.  **      14  75 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

1st  Ch.  to  oon.  Bev.  Samuel  Owood, 
DD.L.M 4164 

South  Ch.  to  oonsUtttte  Bev. 
S.  G.  Buckingham  L.  M.      46  00 

Hill  Ch 8  75 

9639 

Southampton.  Mass.,  to  constitute  Bev. 

Morris  B.  White  L.M 30  85 

Sandisfield,  Mass 14  50 

Sheffield  **       to  constitute  Bev. 

James  Bradford  L.  M 33  75 

Salem.  Mass.: 

Tabernacle  Ch.  to  oon.  Bev.  Samuel 
M .  Worcester,  D.D.  L.  M.      50  00 

Orembie-st  Ch 58  63 

Howaid       "   5  00 

113  63 

Somers,  Ct 33  61 

Stonington    Point,   Ct.,   to  eonstitute 

Bev. CliftL.  M ».      35  00 

Stonia^n,  Ct.,  a  friend 10  00 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  to  constitute  Bev. 

N.  W.  Williams  L.  M 43  35 

Sooth  Cornwall.  Conn 15  00 

Soulhport.  N.  Y 10  17 

Btockbridge,  Man 13  85 

Sonthinston,  Ct 37  00 

sun  Valley,  N.  J„  in  part  to  oonsUtute 

Bev.  John  Mci^ron  L.  M 18  87 

South  Woodst4K9k,a 10  00 

Townsend.  Mass.,  in  part  to  oonstitnte 
Bev.  L.  H    Sbelden  L.  M.      98  00 

Mrs.  Polly  Adams,  in  part  to 
constitute  herself  L.  M. . .      10  00 

38  00 

Tewksbury,  Mass..  to  oonstitu^  Bev. 

Moses  Kimball  L.  M 30  75 

Templeton,  Mass.,  to  constitnte  Bev. 

Lewis  Sabin  L.  M 48  85 

Torringfurd,  Ct 9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y..  1st.  Pres.  Ch 87  50 

Uxbridge.  Man. : 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Cole   to  oon- 
stftote  henelf  a  L.  M 30  00 

Ev.  Con.  Ch..  to  constitute 
Dea.  ExraW.  Fletcher  L.M    40  00 

70  00 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  constitute  Bev.  Wm 

H.SpencerL.  M 50  83 

Verona,  N.Y 7  76 

Vernon,  Ct 55  00 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 83  00 

Worcester.  Mass.  Cong   ohnrobes 376  15 

Westminster,  Vt.,  Windham  Co.  Anx.      15  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.J 10  01 

West  Bloomfield.  N.Y.,  cash 8  00 

Woodbury,  Ct.  North  Ch 18  57 

Wreatham,  Mass 86  00 

Wobnm  Centm,  Ma«.,  to  oonstitnte 
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Ber.  JottiithaB  Edwaidi  and    Mn. 

Franow  S.  Edwardi  L.  M.'i 80  00 

Windham,  N.  H $90  78 

WMtmiatter,  MaM 83  75 

Wanaa             •*      35  00 

Waterbory,  Ct ,  ooUaetion ....      88  50 

byP.W.  Carter 94  00 

312  50 

Wethenfleld.a 94  80 

WiUiaoMbaigh.   Maat.,    to  oontUtate 

BeT.S.C.WUooiL.M 37  00 

Wiadior,  Ct.,  to  ooacUtste  Rer.  T.  A. 

LeeteUM 31  M 

WMtfieId,Man 31  00 

Webster       *«     19  00 

Walton,  N.  Y 19  74 

Wobora,  Maaa.,  oadi 9  50 

Wateftown,  Ct,  Bin.  Lacy  8.  DeForait 

to  ooQt.  Erastnt  L.  DaFoiwt  L.  M.. .  30  00 

WoloottTiUa.  Ct 10  00 

Waltham^Man 38  00 


WhitiMTiDe.  Ha« 98  00 

Wartborooffh.   "    fSS  4S 

Wait  SpringiiaU,  *'     115  75 

YoikMUb,N.Y 98  IS 


OmSE  DoRATIORf. 

PhOadalphia: 

Hanry  ParklM,  in  booka 98  50 

RaT.  Albert  Bamai    **     15  00 

Neir  liaTea,  Ct. : 

AH.  Maltby,  la  books 10  SO 

Bpriagfiald.  IlL : 

Harmon  Kingd>niy,  9S0  oopiat  Lav 
and  GoTaramant, 
Bloomfieki,  N.  J. : 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  in  lUtionaiy 3  00 

Watorbary,  Cl: 

E.  Pritobaid,  19  f  r.  bnttoni. 


Svhscription  to  Wiibash  CoOege: 
Plymovth  Chvtoh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y $10,000 


Hon.  Binoe  tba  Annivanary,  tba  ipecial  rabteription  of  $95,000,  for  iha  benefit  of  Wai 
Bawrra  College,  has  been  filled ;  its  payment  beinf  conditioned  on  the  sncoeasfnl  completiom  of  the 
effort  of  the  Trastecs  of  the  College  to  raise  $100,000  by  the  1st  of  Jannaiy.  1850 ;  wbioh  at  tbe  time 
of  the  Annlvoisary  was  "near  iu  oonsnnunation."  The  items  of  the  abore  snbaorijilion,  wUeh 
was  obtained  in  some  twenty-fire  Eastern  towns  and  cities,  may  be  expected  in  Um  next  Annnal 
Report.— 5«crs(ary. 

C^  5m  ffnanda/  £tateiMiU,  pp.  10— 19 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY, 

Addrsss  of  Rev,  J.  M«  Sturtbyaht,  D.  D, 

Mr.  PRSSTDBirr. — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
I  like  exceedingly  its  high  tone  in  relation  to  the  importance  and  the  permanence  of 
the  object  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  Late  as  it  was  in  attracting  to  itseli 
Boificient  attention  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  independent  organization,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  permanently  essential  part  of  onr  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  ;  so 
essential,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision  without  pooring 
out  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system. 

What  is  onr  Home  Missionary  enterprise  but  the  effort  of  Puritanism  (I  use  the 
term  as  the  historical  exponent  of  a  system  well  defined  and  understood)  to  difiuse 
itself  over  our  entire  territory,  and  to  gain  for  itself  a  lodgment  as  iar  as  possible  in 
the  convictions  and  afiections  of  the  entire  American  people — or,  I  would  rather 
say,  to  expand  itself  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  !  God  has  placed  not 
Americans  alone,  but  the  whole  English  race,  in  peculiar  relations  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  nations.  And  the  proper  design  of  our  Home  Missionary  en- 
terprise is  to  prepare  the  descendants  of  our  English  ancestry,  and  the  co-heirs  with 
ourselves,  of  their  language  and  their  noble  Christian  literature,  in  whatever  land  they 
may  dwell,  to  bear  their  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  World.  Our  hearts  are 
too  narrow  fi>r  our  destiny  if  we  are  not  at  home  wherever  we  find  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  English  fi-eedom  of  which  Puritanism  is  the  parent 

Let  us  then  remove  all  national  narrowness,  and  summon  the  men  of  Puritan 
principles  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  every  English  colony,  whether  in 
the  east,  or  in  the  westj  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  unite  in  this  glorious  Home 
Missionary  enterprise— to  co-operate  with  us  in  an  effort  to  plant,  wherever  the 
descendants  of  England  migrate,  those  institutions  and  those  principles  which  are 
the  only  source  of  our  freedom  and  our  power  ;  let  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  be 
advocated  with  the  tongue  of  fervid  eloquence  from  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  and 
from  every  Puritan  pulpit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  let  us  never  relax  these  united  efforts  till  every  settlement  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  shall  become  a  stronghold  of  religions 
freedom  and  Christian  truth,  and  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Christian  Missionary 
to  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  earth,  till  the  whole  English  race  shall  be  fully 
prepared  to  accomplish  the  noble  destiny  which  God  has  assigned  us,  of  conquering 
the  world  with  the  Bible  and  the  schoolmaster. 

Such  is  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise ;  and  if  we  would  know  whether  the 
object  of  this  Society  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  we  must  look  to  the  characteristic 
of  Puritanism — or  rather  to  one  characteristic,  for  with  that  one  am  I  mainly  con- 
cerned this  evening.  Puritanism  is  in  its  own  nature  cojutruetive.  Wherever  it 
has  migrated  it  has  proved  itself  pre-eminently  an  architect.  Its  delight  is  to  build, 
not  to  poll  down.    It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  called  to  the  work  of  destmctio]!, 
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and  when  so  called,  it  destroys  with  an  irresistible  energy  to  which  infidelity  can 
show  no  parallel ;  bat  it  destroys  only  on  the  same  principle  that  the  architect* 
when  about  to  rear,  in  this  great  city,  a  more  stately  and  beantifol  edifice,  begins 
his  work  by  demolishing  the  old,  unsightly,  and  useless  structdres  which  pieoocopy 
the  ground.  Just  so  Puritanism  destroys  when  it  must — not  because  it  loves  to 
destroy,  or  loves  desolation  ;  but  because  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  is  old  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  it  would  rear  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  would  know  what  Puritanism  would  build,  we  must  inquire  what  it  has 
built  when  it  has  had  freedom  of  action  and  time  to  work  out  ita  own  conceptioDS. 
This  inquiry  can  be  prosecuted  nowhere  so  advantageously  as  in  New  England : 
there  it  has  for  the  most  part  had  the  ground  ;  there  it  has  been  free,  and  there  it 
has  had  time  to  develope  its  tendencies.  The  system  was  fully  formed  in  the 
heroes  of  the  Mayflower,  as  it  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  From  that  Teasel 
it  landed,  and  at  once  began  its  work  of  construction  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  this 
audience  who  needs  to  be  toid  what  it  has  built — the  world  knows.  Hie  free 
^church,  with  its  "  learned  and  pious  ministry" — the  State  strong  for  the  protection 
of  individual  right,  but  powerless  for  oppression — the  College— the  Schoclhoose. 
These  are  'the  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims ;  and  wherever  genuine  Puritanism  goes, 
these  monuments  it  will  raise.  Its  very  nature  insures  such  a  development  as 
certainly  as  the  acorn  becomes,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  oak. 

Every  man  who  is  fit  for  a  Home  Missionary  is  an  individual  builder.  He  feds 
that  to  build  after  the  pattern  of  our  New  England  Fathers  is  the  very  errand  on 
which  he  is  sent.  And  unless  a  man  is  known  to  be  such  a  builder,  we  would  en- 
treat the  Home  Missionary  Society  never  to  send  him.  He  can  be  of  no  use  in 
the  Home  Missionary  field.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  out  of  place  to  say  that  many  a 
Home  Missionary  fails  utterly  in  his  work  because  he  is  not  a  builder.  He  is  an 
orthodox  man — it  may  be  that  he  is  an  eloquent  preacher — but  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  great  organic  work  which  the  Home  Missionary  hns  to  do ;  he  founds  nothing  ; 
his  influence  is  only  co-extensive  with  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
will  leave  nothing  behind  him.    We  want  no  such  Missionaries,  however  eloquent. 

One  great  reason  of  the  want  of  Missionaries  at  the  present  time,  is  the  lake- 
warmness  of  the  churches  in  this  work  of  construction.  Any  community  can 
command  the  services  of  its  youth  for  any  enterprise  in  which  it  is  really  in  eaniest, 
otherwise  it  cannot  command  them  for  any  service  whatever.  When  our  nation 
was  endeavoring  to  recruit  its  army,  invading  Mexico,  the  recruiting  service  would 
have  gone  tardily  on,  had  it  been  understood  that,  when  in  the  enemy's  countxy, 
the  army  was  habitually  unsupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  roilitaty 
stores.  But  let  it  be  known  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  in  that  war,  and  that  it 
is  ready  to  pour  out  its  treasures  like  water  to  carry  it  on,  and  there  are  soldiers 
enough.  So,  in  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  let  it  be  known  to  all  our  yoath 
that  the  heart  of  the  churches  is  really  in  it,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pour  out 
their  treasures  like  water  for  its  accomplishment,  and  there  will  be  Miasionariea 
enough. 

But,  alas !  such  is  known  not  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  known  in  your  Theological 
Seminary  yonder,  and  in  all  our  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries,  that  our 
Missionaries  in  the  new  settlements  are  but  feebly  sustained  in  this  work  of  con- 
struction. It  is  well  known  that  they, are  left  with  a  scanty  sustenance  for  the  body, 
and  a  still  more  scanty  supply  of  the  implements  and  materials  of  moral  architec- 
ture— with  little  sympathy  in  their  aspirations  to  arise  and  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  And  while  this  continues  to  be  the  fact  in  any  such  degree  as  at  present, 
it  is  folly  to  sit  down  and  wonder  why  so  few  of  our  young  men  are  willing  to  be 
Missionaries.  If  we  have  already  more  Missionaries  than  we  are  willing  adequately 
to  sustain  in  their  work,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  new  laborers  are  slow  to  ofier 
their  services. 

But  let  it  once  be  seen  that  the  churches  are  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  ex- 
ert their  energies  to  the  utmost,  to  build  for  God  over  the  whole  continent,  and  in 
every  English  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  our  fathers  built  in  New  England, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  Missionaries — the  choicest  spirits  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration will  o&r  their  services,  and  boldly  meet  hardship  and  self-denial  lor  the  por- 
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po«e  of  itaring  the  institatiom  of  Chrutiftn  ciTilization  on  the  borden  of  the  wil- 
denien.    Grod  grant  we  may  speedily  witneas  snch  a  day. 

In  prosecuting  this  work,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  any  opposing  systems, 
when  once,  as  in  this  coontry,  deprived  of  their  persecnting  power.  Our  strengUi 
lies  not  in  numbers — ^not  in  political  constitutions  sad  state  policy,  but  in  our  reli- 
gion. And  in  that  freedom  which  our  religion  produces,  and  which  nothing  else 
can  produce — ^not  paper  freedom,  but  moral  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  Why  ?  The  power  of  our  principles  is  so  irresiBtible,  that  even  in  Eu- 
rope, with  all  the  weight  of  the  church  and  the  state  pressing  on  them,  they  cannot 
be  kept  down.  And  shall  we  fear  the  very  same  enemies  in  this  country,  when  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  force,  and  compelled,  like  ourselves,  to  rely  alone  on  argument  t 
For  men  possessing  />ur  religion  and  our  freedom,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  cry, "  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  coming,"  is  weak,  pusillanimous,  and  cowardly.  Romanism 
is  weak  from  the  very  fact  that  it  it  Romamam.  The  very  things  in  which  Puri- 
tanism difrers  from  Romanism  are  the  elements  of  its  power  ;  and  Romanism  is 
weak,  simply  because  it  wants  them.  It  is  weak  in  Canada,  weak  in  Mexico,  and 
weak  in  South  America  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  weak  here~-doubly 
weak,  because  constantly  encountering  the  resistless  energy  of  free  principles. 

And  let  infidels  know,  too,  that  the  same  principle  is  just  as  applicable  to  them.- 
If  they  forsake  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  that  religion  which  gave  to  them  and 
their  children  their  peculiar  power,  they  too,  and  their  children,  will  be  weak  and 
like  other  men.  The  raven  locks  of  their  head  will  have  been  shorn  in  the  lap  of  world- 
liness.  It  is  not  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  as  such,  that  God  has  given  the 
power  to  take  and  to  hold  this  great  continent,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  multitudinous 
free  people,  but  it  is  to  a  pure  and  a  free  religion.  And  let  us  all  remember,  that 
one  thing  only  we  have  to  fear — the  incursions  of  a  Mammon- worshipping  spirit 
into  our  own  churches  and  our  own  bosoms.  This,  and  nothing  but  this,  can  make 
us  weak  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies.  We  shall  dwell  in  our  ceiled  houses, 
while  the  house  of  God  is  lying  waste,  and  the  structure  of  society  will  be  reared 
on  the  foundations  of  error  and  despotism,  and  not  of  truth  and  Christian  freedom. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  fail  in  the  noble  enterprise  to  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  we  are  called. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  eloquent  preacher  of  last  evening,  that  Puritanism  needs 
to  be  studied  in  its  historic  elements.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  noble  system  of 
education  which  has  characterized  Scotland,  and  still  more,  our  own  New  Eng- 
land ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question,  no  wise  man  would  look  elsewhere  than  to 
their  religion.  The  answer  cannot  be  found  in  their  laws.  The  best  laws  cannot 
create  popular  education ;  you  may  transfer  to  the  statute-book  of  any  people 
the  noblest  body  of  laws  ever  yet  framed  for  the  education  of  a  nation,  and  the 
people  still  remain  uneducated — they  will  remain  so,  unless  some  principle  of  life  is 
infused  into  the  people  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  educational  systems  of  New 
England  and  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  those  traits  of  na- 
tional character  which  have  made  the  laws ;  and  he  surely  knows  nothing  of  their 
history  who  does  not  know  that  their  peculiarities  of  national  character  have,  in 
both  cases,  had  an  origin  almost  entirely  religious.  How  then  does  their  religious 
system  work  in  producing  such  a  result?    Its  operation  is  twofold. 

1.  It  makes  knowledge  of  great  importance  to  every  individual's  spirimal  wel- 
£ire  and  eternal  salvation.  It  teaches  that  the  human  soul  is  regenerated  and  sanc- 
tified through  the  truth  ;  and,  of  course,  through  known,  and  not  unknown  truth. 
Hence,  wherever  this  system  goes,  it  creates  an  intellectual  movement  which  is  ab- 
solutely universal.  No  child  of  ordinary  capacity  will  ever  be  trained  in  a  family 
of  genuine  Puritan  principles,  without  being  taught  to  read  the  book  of  God.  No 
matter  how  fiir  in  the  wilderness  their  home  may  be,  or  in  what  dark  comer  of 
heathendom,  the  light  will  shine  into  that  dwelling.  There  may  be  no  other  school, 
but  that  family  will  be  a  school,  and  the  father  and  the  mother  will  be  the  teach- 
ers, and  their  children  will  behold  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And 
wherever  that  system  goes  along  the  living  tide  of  our  immigration  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  there  you  will  find  the  schoolhouse  as  certainly  and  as  early  as  the  log- cabin 
of  the  backwoodsman. 
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2.  Itfalso  creates  a  great  intellectaal  movement  by  its  constant  effort  to  proeme 
teaching  minds,  especially  religions  teachere.  Every  observing  man  has  noticed 
how  important  it  is  to  society  what  traits  of  character  are  objects  of  general  admi- 
ration. The  admiration  of  a  Napoleon  makes  a  nation  swarm  with  soldiers  and 
bristle  with  bayonets.  Admiration  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  calls  forth  thoa* 
sands  of  poets  of  every  grade :  and  if  univennl  or  general,  woald  insare  the  ednca- 
tion,  in  some  sort,  of  the  people.  But  it,  never  can  be  even  general.  Most  men 
will  never  highly  appreciate  and  keenly  relish  a  literatare  which  does  not  addms 
itself  to  the  religious  emotions.  A  picas,  learned,  and  eloquent  ministry  creates 
from  week  to  week  an  elevated  and  noble  literature,  in  immediate  contact  with 
those  religious  emotions  which  form  the  most  universal  characteristic  of  man  as  a 
moral  being — a  literature  which  thus  strikes  a  respondent  chord  in  every  human 
heart ;  whose  vibrations  shall  be  as  universal  as  humanity.  Such  a  ministry  as 
supplying  in  perpetual  succession  such  a  literature,  is  the  universal  and  the  highest 
object  of  admiration  to  every  Puritan  community.  And  hence  must  spring  a  deep 
and  mighty  intellectual  movement  coextensive  with  society  itself.  Mothers  will 
dedicate  their  children  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  they  rock  their  cradles, 
and  sing  their  evening  lullaby ;  and  as  those  sons  advance  in  years,  how  ear- 
nestly will  they  be  conducted  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  Such  fiiihers  and 
mothers,  emigrating  to  the  wilderness,  cannot  feel  that  they  have  provided  a  home 
for  their  children,  till  they  have  founded  within  their  reach  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
and  opened  for  them  all  the  fountains  of  learning.  Till  they  have  done  this,  they  will 
feel  that  the  house  of  God  lieth  waste. 

The  longing  of  such  a  people  for  able  Christian  teachers,  and  for  teaching 
minds  in  every  department,  will  exert  its  influence  on  the  entire  rising  generation. 
It  will  create  a  movement  which  every  family  and  every  child  vrill  feel.  And 
hence  it  was  never  designed  of  God  that  his  churches  should  supply  themsehes 
with  ministers  by  selecting  candidates  in  their  boyhood,  and  marking  them  to  be 
educated  for  that  specific  purpose.  I  do  not  indeed  deny  that  it  is  an  exoeUent 
expenditure  of  funds  to  aid  those  who  have  the  ministry  directly  in  view ;  bat  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  God  never  intended  the  Church  should  mainly  rely  on  sach 
endeavors.  Her  main  reliance  must  be  on  efibris  which  act  upon  the  entire  mass 
of  the  rising  generation.  Our  process  of  education  most  be  so  extensive  and  so 
thorough,  that  in  the  choice  of  our  religious  teachere  we  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
few  who  have  been  educated  expressly  for  that  calling,  but  be  free  to  select  the  best 
from  a  multitude  who  have  been  all  carefully  trained  for  the  service  of  Christ,  in 
whatever  department  the  providence  of  God  should  appoint  them  their  woik.  The 
gold  diggers  of  California  are  willing  to  wash  over  all  her  sands,  that  they  may 
separate  from  them  the  few  particles  of  gold  which  are  glittering  here  and  there  in 
the  mass.  It  is  much  the  same  with  this  effort  to  raise  up  an  adequate  teaching 
ministry.  We  must  operate  upon  the  whole  mass,  that  not  one  precious  grain  be 
lost.  We  must  neglect  no  boy  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  lowliest  dwellings  of  the 
poor  ;  a  brilliant  gem  may  be  there.  Gifted  teaching  minds  are  the  most  precions 
gifts  which  God  ever  bestows  upon  Society,  and  we  dare  not  leave  them  tmeared 
for  and  neglected. 

Be  sure  then,  be  sure  if  you  send  into  the  field  Home  Miationariet  ttarikff  ef 
the  name,  fit  representatives  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  fathere,  they  will  eariy 
lay  the  foundations  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries.  If  they  do  not,  in- 
stead of  being  pleased  with  them  because  they  do  not  call  on  you  for  aid  in  rearing 
them,  call  them  back  ;  they  know  not  the  errand  on  which  they  were  sent — ^they 
are  unfit  for  their  work— call  them  back,  that  you  may  send  better  men  in  their 
place.  And  they  will  not  only  found  Colleges,  but  they  will  find  the  need  of  help 
in  building  them,  and  they  will  come  to  these  great  centres  of  our  national  wealth 
and  entreat  you  to  help  them.  They  ought  to  come ;  they  cannot  hold  their  pemee; 
they  cannot  help  entreating  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  aid  in  this  good  work ;  and  if 
you  send  them  away  unaided,  you  will  break  their  hearts ;  they  caimot  but  ibel  that 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  dooming  them  to  labor  and  die,  beholding 
.  nothmg  but  the  mournful  desolations  of  Zion.    Indeed,  fotheis  and  brethren,  if  yon 
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do  not  design  to  aid — ^to  aid  liberally,  with  all  your  wealth  and  aU  your  hearts,  in 
building  over  all  our  national  domain  the  Institotiona  of  oar  Pilgrim  Fathers,  do  not 
deceive  yourselves  longer  with  the  idea  that  yon  have  ever  espoused  in  earnest 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise.  Employ  no  more  men  in  a  service  in  which  yon 
are  unwilling  to  sustain  them — send  no  more  missionaries.  Doom  no  more  noble- 
hearted,  self-denying  men  to  waste  a  life  amid  moral  desolations,  while  yoo  have  no 
heart  to  sympathize  with  their  longings,  and  to  aid  their  efforts  to  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

And  do  you  ask.  Is  there  no  end  to  these  calls  for  aid  7  Christian  brethren,  in 
our  day,  never.  There  remaineth  much  land  to  be  possested.  We  are  called  to 
take  possession  of  a  continent  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  no  end  to  these 
calls — they  will  rather  multiply  upon  us  till  the  tide  of  our  emigration  shall  cease  to 
flow ;  and  that  certainly  will  not  be  till  every  fertile  spot  in  North  America  is  full 
of  people.  Nay  more.  What  distsnt  wilds  of  the  earth  shall  not  swarm  with 
Anglo* American  immigants  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  And  be  as- 
sured, wherever  this  mighty  flood  of  human  beings  flows,  the  Home  Missionary 
will  be  found  ;  and  he  will  look  back  to  these  churches  for  aid  in  laying  foundations 
for  God.  Brethren,  let  us  respond  to  these  calls' with  joyful  and  thankful  hearts. 
Let  us  bless  the  grace  of  God,  which  sends  them  to  us,  and  let  us  fenrently  pray 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  may  rei^nd  to  them  after  we  are 
gathered  to  our  ftthers. 

Addrbss  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sfrecher,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Presideht — In  seconding  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  report,  my  remarks 
will  have  reference  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  a  want  of  time  prevented  the  Secre- 
tary from  reading.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  occasion, 
vras  accompanied  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  connection  of  Wittenberg  College  with 
the  interests  of  the  vast  German  population  in  the  West,  would  be  a  soluble  theme 
for  my  remarks.  If  I  had  not  been  invited  to  it,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  be- 
coming in  me  to  select  a  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  have  to  refer 
ao  often  to  the  particular  institation  and  church  with  which  I  am  connected. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  speaking, 
in  this  place,  of  a  people  whose  spiritual  welfare  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  country. 

As  this  is  the  only  institution  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  which  belongs 
to  a  German  Church,  I  will  speak  only  of  those  Germans  more  immediately  under 
its  influence,  and  who  look  most  naturally  to  that  Church  for  a  supply  of  their 
spiritoal  wants.  And  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  my  remarks  away  from 
home,  and  during  the  toil  and  confusion  of  a  collecting  tour,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  so  full  and  statistical  an  account,  even  of  these,  as  might  be  desirable.  U 
may  suffice,  however,  to  say,  that  the  best  judges  of  these  things  amongst  us, 
suppose  that  besides  our  American  Lutherans,  at  least  half  a  million  of  the  Ger- 
man emigrants  belong  to  that  denomination,  and  that  number  is  increased  by  an 
annual  addition  of  at  least  fifty  thousand. 

These  brethren  from  the  fatherland,  and  from  the  eastern  sections  of  this 
couatry,  too  often  went  thither,  as  Lot  went  to  Sodom,  seeking  only  "  a  rich  and 
well- watered  plain,"  forgetting  what  would  be  the  spiritual  e^ct  upon  them  and 
their  children  ;  and  they  are  consequently  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  means  of  grace.  Even  in  the  large  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  but  one  minister  in  regular  connection  with  us. 
And  in  the  six  Northwestern  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa, — a  territory  of  400,000  square  miles,  containing  2^00,000,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  80,000,000  inhabitants,  we  have  but  about  152  efficient  mmis- 
ters — one  minister  for  2632  square  miles,  and  for  30,000  souls,  one-tenth  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  be  Lutheran — consequently  only  one  for  every  3,000  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  need  an  addition  of  760  laborers  to  supply  only  this  portion  of  the 
great  Valley. 
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To  bring  these  great  and  destitute  multitudes  to  a  saTing  iaio>wied^  of  Christ, 
is  the  grand  object  of  the  establishraent  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  sabject  is,  that  the  Society,  in  patronizing  soch  institutions,  is  choosing 
an  instrumentality  which  will,  as  far  as  sacceseful,  do  this  work  in  soch  a  way  as 
will  meet  sabstantially  the  approbation  of  all  eTangelical  Christians,  and  that  it  is  a 
most  effectual  way  of  doing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  should  be  the  grand  object  of  such  institutions  f 
This  is  defined  by  our  constitution  to  be,  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and 
literature  in  general,  and  especially  the  education  o{  men  of  apprsved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sacred  ministry."  It  is  to  bring  the  leading  minds  of  the  Germans 
under  the  combined  influence  of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  ail  an 
"  intelligent  and  godly  ministry." 

This  we  consider  as  indispensable  to  their  temporal  as  their  spintaal  welV-being. 
The  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country  whidi  these  people  have  adopted  as 
^eir  home,  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  result  of  the  virtuous  principles,  hitherto 
sustained  in  it,  and  if  we  would  fit  them  for  its  privileges,  we  must  bring  them 
under  a  similar  influence.  Men  have  but  the  alternative  to  be  governed  by  moral 
influences,  or  by  physical  force,  by  an  appeal  to  their  consciences  or  their  fean.  If 
they  choose  fireedom,  they  must  have  virtue.  Vice  will  eventually  destroy  any  na- 
tion. It  is  a  deceitfbl  sea  which  may,  for  a  while,  becalm  and  delude  the  mariner 
into  the  delusive  hope  of  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  safe  harbor,  but  soon  or  late  con- 
flicting winds  will  rise  and  mountain  billows  dash,  until  the  ship  of  state  is  wrecked. 
Let  our  country  ouce  become  the  seat  of  pollution, and  she  will  soon  be  the  scene  of 
civil  convulsions,  wrecked  liberties, and  bloody  dominations.  And  nothing  but  true 
religion  will  prevent  the  final  prevalence  of  vice, and  consequently  the  *'  destnxction  of 
the  people."  Those  moral  habits  which  have  hitheno  supported  the  entire  frame- 
work of  our  liberties  and  prosperities,  can  be  formed  effectually  only  under  a  sense 
of  the  All-seeing  Eye.  Without  this  sense,  intellectual  culture,  as  it  would  be  only 
an  increase  of  power  under  the  influence  of  depraved  hearts,  might  prove  any  thing 
but  a  blessing  ;  and  he  "  that  increased  knowledge,  might  at  last  be  found  to  have 
increased  misery."  **  The  father  of  all  those  who  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
and  *'  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  might  still  be  found  in  the 
fiimily  of  Cain.  You  might  indeed  change  the  form,  but  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  wickedness.  The  educated  villain  would  not,  of  course,  sabject  himself  to  the 
labor,  or  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  highway  robbery,  if  he  could  reach  your 
pocket  with  equal  success,  and  much  less  danger,  in  another  way,  but  he  would 
surely  not  be  the  less  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  **  Educate  a  man  only  in- 
tellectually," said  the  great  and  good  Wesley, "  and  you  may  make  him  an  angel  in 
intellect,  but  a  devil  in  heart."  Neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  amid  great 
mental  attainments,  and  you  may  have  a  Byron  to  sing  like  an  angel,  and  yet  groan 
like  a  fiend  in  self-inflicted  torments.  You  may  elevate  him  until  he  shall  indeed 
"  stoop  to  touch  the  highest  thought,"  and  yet  he  shall  be  a  fountain  of  polhition  to 
millions  of  men.  Exert  a  divine  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  yon  may  rear  a 
Washington  to  fill  a  land  with  blessings ;  neglect  it,  and  you  may  reise  up  a 
Napoleon,  to  carry  terror  and  destruction  through  the  peaceful  abodes  of  many  na- 
tions. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  therefore,  and  that  Christianity  in  the 
purer  forms  and  greater  spiritual  power  in  which  it  has  existed  in  this  country ;  not 
ruritanism  exactly,  so  far  as  the  German  churches  are  concerned,  but  something 
very  much  like  it ;  I  would  call  it  the  picture  of  the  Lutheran  church  more  folly 
developed,  and  severed  fi-om  the  tendency  to  the  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mysticism  on  the  other,  which  have  unhappily  attended  it  in  Gennany,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  working  spirit  and  constructive  system  of  American  Puritanism. 
While  we  adopt  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  Europe,  we  would  also  cherish 
the  spirit  which  has  made  the  institutions  and  churches  of  this  country  what  they 
are.  We  would  have  Christianity  so  fi-eed  from  the  shackles  of  supersiititm  and 
despotism,  that  whUe  it  makes  men  obedient  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  will  so  infose 
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also  the  apirit  of  freenwn  fai  them  that  they  ahall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  conscience*  Withoat  sach  a  fonn  of  Christianity  men  can  never  entirely  fill  the 
q>here  or  fully  enjoy  all  the  blessings  designed  for  them  in  "  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God" 

Now,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  developed  in  this  coantry  only,  that 
has  so  SQcceeded  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rights  of  man  on  the  other.  Centuries  of  experience  oaght  to  satisfy  men  on  this 
sabject.  Indeed  it  shoold  be  enough  to  ask  why  it  is  that,  while  our  forefathers 
eould  pass  through  a  bloody  and  violent  revolution,  and  then  permit  those  iairstrac- 
tnres,  tfae  wonder  of  the  worid,  to  rise  beneath  their  forming  hand — France,  with 
all  the  benefit  of  their  example  before  her  eyes,  totally  failed  in  a  similar  attempt ; 
or  why  it  is  that,  while  we  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  institutionr  for 
many  long  and  prosperous  years,  and  have  thus  demonsti^ted  the  practicability  of 
maintaining  them,  the  nations  o£  Europe,  after  other  and  greater  struggles,  have 
again  fiiiled  to  achieve  them,  and  are,  after  all  that  vast  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
of  blood,  about  again  to  sink  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  ?  And  certainly, 
whatever  might  have  been  said  before,  the  only  sensible  answer  now  would  be,  that 
in  this  coantry  the  Gospel  has  had  free  coorse  to  run  and  be  glorified,  as  ic  has  not 
in  any  other  portion  of  Christendom. 

With  these  views  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  an  educated  and  spiritual 
ministry ;  men  who  shall  be  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  understanding  the  sacred 
records  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  of  promulgating  their  blessed  contents,  and  of 
defending  their  high  and  holy  claims  upon  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind — and, 
on  the  other,  of  wielding  all  the  power  of  sanctified  affections  in  the  service  of  the 
pulpit — theologians,  according  to  Luther,  **  bom  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  "  and 
yet  made  not  so  much  by  thinking,  or  reading,  or  reflection,  as  hy  holy  living  and 
deep  experience" — who  shall  pursue  exegetieal  studies  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Spener, 
and  yet  realize  with  him  that  "  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  felt  in  order  to 
be  fully  understood" — men  who  shall  be  orthodox  and  yet  not  exclusive  ;  who  shall 
cling  to  those  doctrines,  now  clearly  enough  defined  and  regarded  by  all  evangelical 
Christians  as  the  fundamecuals  of  the  Bible  and  vital  to  Christianity,  and  yet  not 
permit  difference  of  opinion  on  non-essentials  to  check  the  spirit  of  Christian  union 
or  hearty  co-operation  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name. 

Such  a  ministry  we  would  give  the  Germans,  and  such  men  you  would  all 
wish  to  see  among  them,  caring  little  by  what  appellation  ihey  were  known,  if  they 
were  only  in  relations  most  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  appropriate 
work.  How,  then,  shall  such  a  ministry  be  afforded  to  ihem  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  under  circumstances  fevorable  to  success  1  I  answer,  by  the  support  of  institu- 
tions with  the  spirit  and  object  we  have  discussed,  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
them,  and  located  on  their  own  territory. 

They  should  be  in  such  connection,  because  the  men  proceeding  from  thence 
would  then  be  better  adapted  to  their  condition  and  wants.  While  the  institution 
would  make  them  American  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  yet,  as  they  would  be 
mostly  Germans,  or  the  descendants  of  Germans,  or  at  least  fully  acquainted  with 
them,  they  could  understand  the  hardships  of  their  condition  and  appreciate  the 
many  noble  traits  of  their  character.  The  difficulties  of  the  ministry  in  the  German 
churches  of  this  country,  arising  from  diversity  of  national  character,  the  transition 
from  the  German,  to  the  English  language,  or  the  combination  of  both  languages 
in  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances,  are  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  received,  at  least,  his  theological  training 
in  an  institution,  in  close  connection  and  sympathy  with  them,  to  adapt  himself  to 
(heir  condition  and  wants. 

And  such  men  would  be  more  cordially  received  by  the  Germans.  Many 
efforts — and,  under  the  circumstances,  praiseworthy  efforts — have  been  made  by 
other  denominations,  through  their  own  ministry,  to  evangelize  the  Germans,  and 
aa  long  as  there  is  not  sufficient  effort  in  what  we  would  consider  a  more  excellent 
way,  we  bid  them  God  speed.    But  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  or  lasting  suc- 

i  in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  Germans,  if  it  must  be  attended  by  a  change 
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of  ecclesiastical  relations.  No  people  more  deeply  feel  the  force  of  earlf  religious 
education,  or  attachment  to  their  own  branch  of  the  church.  And  are  there  not 
sacred  associations  enough  clastenng  around  the  name  they  bearasa  denominatioii 
to  account  for  this?  Bu(,  account  for  them  as  we  will,  these  are  the  feelings  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  fact  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ministers  proceeding  from 
institutions  in  connection  with  them  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  peeoUar 
facilities  for  usefulness  among  them. 

But  they  must  not  only  have  such  institutions  in  connection  with  them,  but  in 
the  midst  of  them.  They  must  not  expect  a  supply  of  ministers  from  Germany — 
she  has  not  the  men  to  spare.  If  she  has  orthodox  and  holy  men,  (and  she  has 
many  such,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted,)  she 
has  need  of  them  at  home' under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church.  Look  at 
her  condition !  By  the  late  revolutions  a  separation  of  charch  and  state  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  effected.  A  most  blessed  event !  Thanks  to  the  God  of  provi- 
dence,  that  the  church  of  our  fathers  is  once  more  free— <»nce  more  in  a  condition 
to  show  her  true  spirit  and  principles — that  the  corrapting  patronage,  as  well  as  the 
oppressive  hand  of  the  state,  is  at  least  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  that  being  no 
longer  the  tool  of  earthly  princes,  she  may  be  entirely  the  servant  of  "  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  This  is  just  what  has  long  been  wanted  to  make  Ger- 
many what  the  land  of  the  reformation  ought  to  be ;  and  if  only  the  church  could 
remain  free,  we  would  fear  neither  the  policy  nor  the  power  of  her  despots.  Con- 
fidently would  we  address  them  in  the  language  of  the  indignant  poet : 

*'  Tyrants !  in  vain  ye  trace  the  wizard  rin^ ; 
In  yaitt  ye  limii  mind'a  unwearied  spring. 
What  i  can  ve  Inll  the  win^  winda  asMep, 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  T 
No  I  the  wild  wave  contemns  your  sceptred  hand ; 
It  roUed  not  back  when  Caante  gave  command  I" 

This  would  be  the  time  for  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  the  temporal,  regen- 
eration of  Germany.  But  what  a  work  she  has  to  do,  if  under  these  circumstances 
she  would  be  true  to  her  God  and  herself!  and  shall  we  at  this  time  ask  her  to 
send  her  choice  spirits  hither ;  or  ought  we  not  rather,  if  we  could  spare  them,  to 
send  some  of  our  own  best  men  thither,  to  assist  in  organizing  churches  on  evan- 
gelical principles  while  it  may  yet  be  done  1 

We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  men  in  sufficient  nombers  from  the  fatherland ; 
and  while  we  welcome  all  who  do  come,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  so  well  quali- 
fied to  labor  effectively  among  these  destitute  multitudes,  as  Americans  who  can 
speak  the  German  language,  or  Germans  educated  in  American  institutions.  Some 
of  the  best  men  in  Germany  feel  this,  and  have  made  arrangements  (as  the  mis- 
sionary institution  at  Crishshoun,  for  example,)  to  send  their  young  men  hither  before 
they  have  entered  their  universities,  or  learned  an  infidel  philosophy,  and  let  them  be 
educated  on  American  soil  and  in  American  institutions.  Indeed,  the  difierence  in  the 
modes  of  theological  training,  and  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the  people,  in  Ger- 
many and  this  country,  has  hitherto  been  so  great  as  to  unfit  men  educated  entirely 
there,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  work  here  contemplated.  The  men  who  are  to 
evangelize  Germans  on  American  soil  are  required,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
possess  some  qualifications  which  can  be  gained  only  by  an  American  education. 
They  should  be  capable  of  appreciating  all  that  is  good  in  their  views  and  habits, 
and  yet  so  fixed  in  the  principles  of  the  American  Churches  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  fascinating  errors  of  a  foreign  philosophy,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign 
customs.  While  they  have  a  basis  of  common  ieeling  with  them,  they  should  yet 
not  rest  until  they  bring  them  to  the  full  experience  of  *'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesas,** 
and  to  the  adoption  of  those  views  of  a  profession  of  religion,  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  of  church-membership,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  revivals,  which  have  been  so  great  a  means  of  purifying  the  Church  and 
diSiising  a  spiritual  Christianity  in  this  country.  It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  men  must  be  trained  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  civil  institntions  which 
the  Gospel  has  reared  for  us  here,  in  order  properly  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  which 
J.  *-»  -,fc*4-  hmm^mm»h  •i.-ir  shelter.     But  if  there  be  a  close  connection  between  the 
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Bible  and  free  institntionfl,  and  the  beat  atate  of  the  Charch  ia  accompanied  by 
them,  then  it  ia  very  important  that  Christian  niiniatera  ahould  be  deeply  imbaed 
with  their  spirit.  Sad  was  the  experiment,  once  already  made  in  the  Charch,  of 
•applying  henelf  with  a  ministry  from  abroad,  and  she  ia  only  now  recovering  from 
the  result  of  it,  by  establishing  insiiuitions  in  the  midst  of  her  own  people,  and 
sending  them  ministers  who  can  be  centres  of  anion  between  her  native  and  adopt- 
ed children,  and  proclaim  to  each,  in  "  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderfiil  works  of 
God." 

Nor  can  we  depend  on  our  institutions  in  the  East,  to  supply  our  destitute 
brethren  in  the  West.  The  Church  needs  most  of  the  men  she  can  educate,  this 
aide  the  mountains.  The  number  of  charges  vacant  in  the  East,  at  this  moment, 
IB  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Some  twenty  years  of  the  prosperous  ex* 
iatence  of  these  institutions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  so  increased  the 
desire  ibr  the  bread  of  Jife,  that  by  the  consequent  division  of  charges  and  the 
organization  of  new  congregations,  the  demand  for  ministers  has  fiir  exceeded  the 
anpply. 

And  while  they  may,  as  we  hope  they  will,  send  us  some  men,  we  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  sons  of  the  West.  We  must  enlist  in  the  work  the  men  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  it.  Elxperience  has  proved, 
that  while  many  of  the  former  have  been  obliged,  by  pecuniary  wanta,  to  retrace 
their  steps  across  the  mountains,  the  latter  can  sustain  themselves  in  a  good  measure 
upon  the  support  which  the  people  affi>rd.  And  if  it  should  be  required  that  the 
aons  of  the  West  should  come  to  eastern  institutions  for  their  education,  we  should 
answer,  that  it  ia  too  much  to  aak  of  our  poor  young  men,  to  require  them  to  ex- 
pend aimoet  as  much  money  in  travelling  to  the  East  aa  would  support  them  whole 
sessions  in  our  Western  instimtions.  Besides,  they  would  not  come  in  sufficient 
nombers.  How  many  of  the  158  students  and  72  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
gathered  during  a  term  of  four  years  into  Wittenberg  College,  would  have  come 
East  for  an  education  ?  Probably  not  one  in  ten :  many,  but  for  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  institution,  and  the  fiicilities  afforded  by  it,  would  not  be  engaged 
in  that  pureuit  at  all 

And  then,  it  were  to  be  feared,  from  what  we  know  of  the  difference  between 
the  comforts  of  paatoral  life.  East  and  West,  the  number  of  Eastern  vacancies,  and 
actual  occurrences  in  the  past,  that  many,  if  they  came  £!ast,  would  never  return, 
and  that  those  who  should,  would  in  some  measure  have  lost  their  self-sustaining 
habits,  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  which  ministers  designed 
for  it  should  by  all  means  possess  and  retain.  We  must  supply  those  destitute  por- 
tions of  Zion,  therefore,  by  educating  the  sons  of  Germans,  native  and  American, 
on  the  spot.  Wittenberg  College  meets  these  demands.  From  ita  peculiariy  fovora- 
ble  location  on  the  great  thoroughfores,  eaat  and  west,  north  and  south,  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  them,  whether  they  live  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  It  eqjoya  so 
ibily  the  sympothies  of  our  pious  people  in  the  West,  has  already  been  so  success- 
iul,  and  is  so  fully  regarded  on  all  sides  as  the  main  source  of  the  future  supply  of 
ministers,  that  we  may  safely  say  that  the  society  is  aiding  in  accomplisbmg  a 
great  work  for  the  increasing  multitudes  with  whom  this  instrumentality  atanda  in 
OQch  important  relations 

And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  so  much  about  this  one  instrumentality, 
you  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  in  general.  They  are  important,  because  they  are  at  the  IVest.  It  has 
aelected  for  them  the  moat  interesting  part  of  our  earth :  the  spot  on  which  Provi- 
dence is  manifestly  gathering  energies  and  materiala  for  the  greatest  work  ever 
performed  in  our  world  ;  where  men  bear  relations  to  each  other,  the  church,  and 
the  world,  the  present  and  the  friture,  never  before  realized  in  any  age,  and  not 
now  in  any  country — and  have  power  for  good  or  evil  as  th«ir  peers  have  not  any 
where  else.  It  is  a  field  on  which  it  has  been  well  said, "  the  seeds  of  nations  are 
•own."  In  such  a  country,  what  a  bleasing  every  holy  man,  every  foithfol  minis- 
ter, every  zealous  congregation,  must  become  ;  and  consequently,  what  a  fountain 
of  blessings  those  institutions,  from  which  all  these  will  directly  or  indirectly  pro* 
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ceed  !  It  is  a  just  conclusion  of  a  most  excellent  sermon  on  the  West,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board, "  Convert  the  Weet,  if  you  would  convert  the  world."  Eape- 
cially  important  will  these  operations  appear,  when  we  consider  that  they  inclade 
in  this  sphere  the  German  mind.  For  if  itkiy  thinj^  could  be  added  to  what  we 
regard  as  the  saperior  importance  of  the  conyereion  of  men  in  the  West,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  German  population.  See  that  converted  Gennan ! 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  so  let  his  light  shine  upon  multitudes,  teaching  them  to 
glorify  their  Father  in  Heaven ;  who  has  such  access,  not  only  to  Protestants,  but 
comparatively  liberal  Romanists  ?  Whom  does  a  manifest  Providence  so  surround 
with  susceptible  and  inquiring  souls,  who  may  learn  from  his  lips  the  accents  of  a 
free  Gospel,  and  from  his  conduct  those  habits  of  devotion  which  have  been  foond 
to  conduce  so  much  to  the  progress  of  holiness  ? 

Certainly,  it  would  be  committing  a  great  error  in  our  calculations  for  the  wet- 
lare  of  the  country  and  the  Church,  to  leave  out  the  German  interest.  Are  there 
any  more  likely  to  share  largely  in  wielding  the  power  and  influence  of  that  mighty 
empire  of  the  MiasiBsippi  Valley,  than  they  with  all  their  characteristic  industry  and 
economy,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with  their  energies  all  untramelled  ?  I 
need  only  remind  you  of  the  many  excellencies  in  their  character — their  habits  of 
thought,  their  eamesmess,  their  deep  religious  susceptibilities,  their  proverbial  hon- 
esty, so  important  an  element  in  the  new  societies  of  the  West,  their  power  for  good 
or  evil  in  their  connection  with  the  fatherland,  the  land  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy— nay,  of  the  immense  contributions  which  they  must  make  to  American  cha- 
racter and  society,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  add  to  the  weighty  saying  I  have  just 
quoted,  this  other,  "Convert  the  Germans,  if  you  would  convert  ths  West." 

The  plan  of  this  Society,  also  regards  correctly  the  labor  and  tacrificee  required 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  field.  It  is  laid  in  view  of  hard,  and  perhaps  long  toiL  It 
forgets  not  that  we  are  in  a  fallen  state,  and  that  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  the 
human  mind  might  put  forth  its  greatest  efforts  without  exhausting  toil  or  painful 
resistance.  In  a  sin-destroyed  world,  no  great  good  can  be  attained  without  great 
self-denial  and  sacrifices.  Men  are  sinners,  and  God's  curse  is  on  the  earth.  The 
strength  of  human  life  ia  "  labor  and  sorrow."  Even  when  the  forces  of  nature 
are  to  be  employed /or  our  physical  well-being,  what  patient  thought,  what  careful 
toil  are  required  7  What  has  not  man  suflfered  only  to  make  the  earth  what  it  is  ? 
But  the  sentence  ia  not  only :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  ahalt  thou  eat  thy  bread," 
but  also,  "  Remove  the  diadem,  take  away  the  crown.  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn,  till  he  shall  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."  And  no  great 
moral  achievements  can  now  be  made,  or  spiritual  changes  produced,  without  painfid 
labor  or  violent  struggles.  Amid  what  commotions  and  conflicts  of  antagonisnc 
elements  in  the  moral  world  have  the  improvements  of  society  been  wrought! 
What  thousands  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  liberty,  before  the  rights  of  men 
were  ever  secured  against  the  aggressions  of  tyranny !  What  agony  and  blood  it 
cost  Jesus  himself  to  gain  a  place  for  his  gospel ;  and  peaceful  as  it  is,  what  **  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars"  have  attended  the  dianges  it  has  eflected  in  a  corrupt  world ! 
What  convulsions  have  shaken  the  nations,  at  each  grand  revival  of  iis  doctrines, 
in  primitive  times,  the  16th  century,  or  the  primitive  reformation !  What  great  step 
has  been  taken,  or  institution  gained  without  labor,  anxiety,  or  sufiering !  It  is  an 
-encouraging  aspect  of  this  Society,  that  it  has  deliberately  considered  and  accepted 
these  conditions  of  success  ;  for  though  she  may  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,  she  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  her  sheaves  with 
her." 

And  then  it  aims  at  forming  a  connection  between  the  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  governing  minds  of  the  West.  It  designs  to  have  the  spirits  that 
govern  society,  to  be  themselves  raled  '*  by  that  fear  of  €rod  which  is  the  begioniug 
of  wisdom."  An  admirable  measure !  For  who  shall  successfully  oppose  the  gos- 
pel, if  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  energies  of  the  fomre  Clays,  Corwins,  and  Jack- 
sons,  shall  be  employed  in  its  defence !  What  shall  obstruct  its  progress,  if  its 
chariot  be  borne  "  from  conquering  to  conquer,"  by  the  moral  energies  which 
a  wonderfiil  Providence  is  accumulating  and  concentrating  upon  that  portion  of  the 
world ! 
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Once  more,  it  designs  that  this  connection  shall  be  permanent.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  remark  with  which  a  Romanist  once  concluded  a  little  controversy  with 
me  in  a  stage-coach.  "  Well/'  said  he^ "  yon  Protestants  may  work,  bat  yon  look 
only  to  the  present  time,  and  are  elated  or  depressed  according  to  present  success  or 
fiiilnre.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  a  '  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.'  We  work  by  system,  and  lay  our  plans  for 
all  time  to  come ;  and  when  your  temporary  plans  are  forgotten,  and  your  fiery  aeal 
is  burnt  out,  our  work  will  only  appear  in  its  full  power  and  glory."  I  thank  Grod, 
that  by  means  of  this  Society,  he  has  removed  this  reproach  from  his  people.  They 
too,  have  now  a  plan  for  a  thousand  years  as  well  as  one  day.  They  too  are  plant- 
ing trees  which  liiall  *'  have  the  growth  of  centuries  ;"  and  they  are  trees  of  right- 
eousness, beneath  whose  shadows  millions  shall  repose  in  peace,  and  **  whose  leaves 
shall  be  for  the  healing  of  nations."  This  Society  is  creating  perennial  fountains, 
whence  "  shall  issue  streams  perpetually  making  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  As 
other  instrumentalities  are  digging  cliannels,  in  which  streams  of  salvation  may 
flow,  until,  *'  like  a  sea  of  glory,  they  spreadTrom  pole  to  pole  ;"  this  shall  keep 
them  constantly  supplied.  When  the  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  efforts  shall  have 
produced  their  glorious  results,  in  any  one  time  or  place,  this  shall  fortify  them  and 
keep  them  from  being  swept  away,  "  when  the  wicked  shall  come  in  as  a  flood." 
**  The  good  impressions  made  upon  the  twenty  millions  of  the  present  generation, 
it  will  perpetuate  upon  the  fifty  millions  of  the  next."  And  if  sustained  by  the 
Churches,  long  ere  the  thousand  years  shall  have  elapsed,  it  will  cause  it  to  be  seen, 
that  the  comprehensive  and  for-reaching  plans  of  Romanism,  could,  after  all,  only 
erect  seats  of  learning  for  Protestant  minds  to  possess,  and  build  churches  for  evan- 
gelical Christians  ts  worship  in. 

What  prodigious  power  such  instrumentality  gives  the  churches  of  this  land  !  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  left  for  them  to  say  whether  future  generations,  their  own 
children,  and  children's  children,  shall  be  actors  or  sufferers  in  the  loveliest  or  hate- 
follest  scenes  which  shall  ever  transpire  beneath  the  sun — be  partakers  of  the  joys 
of  the  happiest  or  the  miseries  of  the  most  wretched  people  ever  borne  by  our  earth ! 
and  how  great  must  be  their  responsibility !  Two  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  behalf 
of  the  Portuguese  exiles,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  grand  climax  of  a  most 
powerful  speaker.  As  he  alluded  to  the  great  Athenian  orator,  bringing  before  the 
minds  of  his  audience  their  departed  heroes  as  witness  of  their  conduct ;  then  to 
the  still  more  sublime  appeal  of  the  eloquent  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  representing 
the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church  as  **  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  encompassing  the 
Christian's  race,"  and  then  applied  all  to  make  us  feel  the  force  of  the  solemn  fact 
that  we  were  literally  surrounded  by  such  witnesses — by  the  martyrs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. — I  did  feel  that  we  in  this  country  sustain  a  most  singular  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  stand  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  own  posterity  ;  and 
as  we  have,  as  a  nation,  already  passed  changes  which  may  require  centuries  in  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  we  are  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are  now  doing, 
almost  as  just  as  will  be  that  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them  in  future  generations. 
But  as  we  are  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  and  privileges,  purchased  by  past 
toil  and  suffering,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  which,  for  other  nations,  many  must 
yet  labor  and  bleed — every  martyr  of  liberty,  every  sufferer  for  conscience  sake,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  wimess  of  ottr  conduct,  and  to  hold  us  responsible  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

Providence  has  prepared  a  great  people  for  a  great  work,  and  now  he  seems  to 
say,  '*  Behold,  ye  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  children  of  the  martyrs,  what  an  achieve- 
ment for  xay  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men  I  have  made  possible  for  you!  The 
worid,  the  universe,  is  looking  on  ;  forget  it  not ;  it  shall  be  seen  what  ye  will  do.** 

And,  last  evening,  when  the  speaker,  in  that  strong  and  suggestive  discourse* 
endeavored  to  stir  up  in  our  minds  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
West,  by  referring  to  the  zeal  with  which  civilized  and  great  nations  are  now  tracing 
the  elements  of  their  present  state  in  the  past,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  future  millions  of  the  West,  if,  as  the 
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memben  of  a  natioQ  conaeented  to  Grod,  they  shall  look  upon  those  institations  in 
all  their  long  aecamnlated  power  and  celebrity,  some  of  them  bearing,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  iheir  patrons  in  difierent  departments— trace  them  through  (he  changes 
by  which  (heir  own  happy  sute  was  effected,  and  see  how,  while  thrones  hare 
cnmibled  into  dust,  and  nations  sunk  in  the  billows  of  time,  these  have  stood  tri- 
umphant oyer  the  storm  and  the  wave,  and  bid  iair  to  stand  till  Jesus  shall  reign 
oyer  all  the  earth. 

But,  my  brethren,  if  with  such  plans  and  means  we  diould  be  unfiiithful  to  our 
trust,  and  this  country  should  at  last  exhibit  the  most  horrid  scene  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  hatred  of  his  people  eyer  to  be  seen  on  our  earth,  ought  we  not 
to  ask  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  martyra  of  that  day  1  As  they  were 
driven  out  of  this  land,  once  the  scene  of  such  extended  plans  and  prodigious 
means — then  the  melancholy  monument  of  plans  neglected  and  opportunities  unim- 
proved, what  would  they  say  of  us,  as  they  were  departing  for  the  refuge  which 
God  should  have  provided,  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  or  in  some  distam 
dime,  and  they  thought  of  us,  our  knowledge,  our  m^AOs,  our  power,  to  have  pre- 
▼ented  all  these  sad  consequences  1 

God  of  mercy  and  truth!  forbid  that  ever  there  should  be  occasion  for  the  ni- 
terance  of  language  appropriate  to  such  a  subject! 

I  believe  he  will  prevent  it  When  I  think  of  what  he  has  already  done  £x 
this  country — ^in  his  ruling^hand  in  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  mode  of  its  settle- 
ment, the  events  of  its  past  history :  how  he  has  prepared  a  spiritual  church  ibr  the 
regieneration  of  that  influx  of  foreigners,  which  no  eye  but  his  could  foresee: 
how  he  has  preserved  a  branch  of  nearly  every  Protestant  family  to  receive  its  peo- 
ple from  Europe,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  them  the  spiritual  Uess- 
ings  realized  here,  and  of  bringing  into  the  conunon  storehouse  of  the  church  the 
contributions  gathered  in  other  fields  of  the  great  harvest;  and  especially  when  I 
think  of  the  energies  of  this  and  kindred  associations,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
conquest  of  the  "  great  American  Canaan"  will  be  sure  at  last,  and  may  be  very 
near. 

Oh,  let  us  be  ^ithiiil  to  our  charge,  and  not  abandon  the  ark  of  God,  when  we 
may  be  almost  in  sight  of  the  victory.  If,  a^  I  verily  believe,  the  grand  moral 
experiment  now  permitted  to  he  tried  here,  shall  result  in  the  consecration  of  the 
powers  of  this  great  nation  to  God,  it  will  not  be  long  before  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Liord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,"  and  its  foundations 
deep  and  wide,  its  superstructure  glorious  and  heavenly,  and  its  superincumbent 
dome  dosed  in ;  upon  the  whole  fiunily  of  man,  it  shall  be  vocal  with  the  praises  of 
the  living  God. 

In  proportion  to  the  zeal  of  his  people  to  fulfil  the  great  commission  he  has 
given  them,  does  the  parting  language  of  the  Saviour  become  more  emphatic  and 
encouraging :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly !  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus." 

**  Break,  uorad  morning  throngh  the  akiei  1 
And  usher  in  that  glorions  day  ; 
Come,  qniekly.  Lord !  Cat  short  the  honr, 
Thy  hngeriog  wheek  how  long  they  stay  !** 


UNION  OF  RACES. 


But  what  has  God  done — what  is  he  doing — ^what  is  he  about  to  do  in  this  land  T 
He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  and  made  it  so  circumstantially  independent  that 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable  earth  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious  curtail- 
ment of  our  comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  found 
within  our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first  the  sternest,  most  religious,  most 
determined  representatives  of  Europe's  best  blood,  best  faith,  best  intellect :  men, 
ay,  and  women  (it  is  the  mother  makes  the  child)  who,  because  they  leared  God, 
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feared  no  created  power ;  who,  bowing  before  his  abeolate  soTereignty,  would  kneel 
to  no  lord  epiritnal  or  temporal  on  earth  ;  and  who,  beNeving  the  Bible  tme,  de- 
manded its  sanction  for  all  the  law.  To  yonr  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place 
will  be  accorded  ;  but  forget  not,  that  abont  the  time  of  their  landing  on  the  rock, 
there  came  to  the  month  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  fiiith  and  descent — ^men 
equally  loving  freedom — men  from  the  sea-washed  cradle  of  modem  constitutional 
freedom,  whose  union  of  free  burgher  cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of  coniederate  inde«- 
pendent  soTereignties ;  whose  sires  were  as  free  long  centuries  before  Magna  Charta 
as  the  English  are  now,  but  from  whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received 
the  boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the  States-General  had  recognized  as  a 
primary  article  of  their  government  when  first  established  ;  men  of  that  stock  which, 
when  ofiered  their  choice  of  fiivors  from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  University ; 
men  whose  martyr  sires  had  baptised  their  land  with  their  blood ;  men  who  had 
flooded  it  with  ocean-waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot  tyrant ;  men  whose  vir- 
taes  were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as  poetry !  men  of  Holland !  Mingled  with 
these,  and  still  further  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken,  but  thtlir 
spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  to  prelate-ridden  king.  There  were  others,  (and  a 
dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field  and  council,)  but  those  were  the 
epirits  whom  God  made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character.  Here, 
like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  off  from  the  land  of  bondage, 
they  were  educated  for  their  high  calling  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  our  confed- 
eracy with  its  constitution  was  founded.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mix- 
ture of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  An^o-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation 
grew  morally  strong  from  its  original  elemrnts.  The  great  work  was  delayed  only 
by  a  just  preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from 
all  the  European  stocks,  to  "  make  of  them  all  one  new  man ;  not  the  Saxon,  not 
the  German,  not  the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  .^mertcon.  Here  they  will 
unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread  over 
a  vast  region,  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  eastern  to  western  ocean,  every 
variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  temperature, 
the  ballot-box  fusing  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one  national  will.  What 
is  wanting  in  one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the  others, 
and  what  is  excessive  in  either  checked  by  the  countenction  of  the  rest  Nay, 
though  for  a  time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their  foreign  vernacular,  our  tongue, 
so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the  tongue,  the  language  of  its  laws  and  the 
accents  of  its  m^esty.  Eternal  God!  who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thou 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  people  \ — Rxv.  Di.  Bt:swJ9^r^Addre9$ 
at  Cambridge, 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in  tufport  of  a  Memorial  of 
the  CoUegee  of  Mauaehuoette  to  the  Legislature, 

But,  sir,  we  are  still  told,  and  this  objection  in  some  form  or  other  meets  us  at 
every  turn,  that  Common  School  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and  College  edu- 
cation is  not ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  one 
and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  pot  myself  in  the  felse  and  invidious  posi- 
tion of  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them  ;  no  incompatibility  of 
the  one  with  the  other.  Both  are  good,  each  is  good  in  its  place  ;  and  I  will  thank 
any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line  between  them  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expe- 
dient and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to 
aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  recondite  branches  of 
science  and  the  choicest  researches  of  literature.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together ;  it  is 
«a  abnfie  of  ingentiity  to  exercise  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  one 
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without  the  other.  For  myBelf  I  admit,  if  the  admiarion  in  desired,  that  a  good 
system  of  Common  School  education  is,  next  to  religions  influences,  the  great  and 
solid  foundation  of  a  prosperous  State.  To  build  on  any  thing  else  is  to  build  on 
straw  and  stubble.  I  honor  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  (Horace  Mann)  who  for  twelve  years  has  devoted  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.  He 
will  be  remembered  till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her 
great  benefactors.  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
established  on  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  co-operating  in  its  organization,  in  the  choice 
of  its  Secretary,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  its  patronage, 
and  in  the  other  measures  which  marked  its  opening  career,  and  by  which — ^under 
circumstances  of  no  small  discouragement — ^it  sought  to  promote  the  oli^eciB  of  its 
institution. 

I  owe  myself  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Public  Schools,  although  fifty 
y^ars  ago  they  were  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  they  are  now.  My 
education  began  at  the  free  schools  of  my  native  village  of  Dorchester,  (for  village 
it  then  was,)  and  of  this  the  beloved  city  of  ray  adoption.  The  first  distinction 
which  crowned  my  humble  career,  was  the  Franklin  medal  at  the  reading  school  in 
North  Bennett  street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that  table ;  and  if  my 
tongue  is  ever  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak  the  praise  of  the  Ommon  Schools  of 
Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be  heard  with  favor  in  any  other  cause.  But  can  it  be 
necessary  ?  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  audience  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
argue  the  cause  of  higher  education,  scientific  and  literary,  forming  as  it  does  the 
best  preparation  for  all  the  departments  of  professional  life  ; — for  enlightened  states- 
manship ;  and  for  an  eflM^ient  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not 
a  yard  of  cotton  doth  bleached  or  printed  in  the  Commonwealth,  without  assistance 
fix>m  the  last  refinements  of  chemical  research  ; — ^that  you  cannot  construct  a  tur- 
bine water  wheel  but  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  mathematics,  nor  establish  a  unifonn 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  without  building  upon  a  series  of  geometrical 
operations  which  began  with  Hipparchus.  The  tables  by  which  the  navigator^ 
perhaps  the  illiterate  navigator — ^finds  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  are  written  in  the  veiy 
depths  of  the  starry  heavens ;  and  the  most  learned  eyes  for  ages  have  strained 
themselves  dim,  through  glasses  of  wondrous  mechanism,  in  deciphering  the  mys- 
terious characters.  The  electric  telegraph  which  brings  you  the  daily  news,  is  the 
last  achievement  of  a  department  of  Physical  Science,  in  which  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  last  hundred  yeare  from  Franklin  down,  have  concentrated 
their  powera  of  observation  and  analysis. — This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an 
uneducated  man — ^may  even  be  the  work  of  chance — but  the  grand  result  is  the 
product  of  cultivated  mind,  strained  to  the  highest  tension  of  its  powera. 

We  hear  of  untaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditch ;  and  heaven  forbid 
that  in  the  city  where  one  was  bom  and  the  other  died,  their  names  should  ever  be 
pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  from  the  case  of  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to  the  case  oif  the  generality  of  minds,  would  be  like 
putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  wool-comber,  in  order  that  when  he  grows  up  he 
might  write  another  Hamlet.  But  what  is  a  telf -taught  man,  and  what  does  he  do  X 
He  is  not  an  untaught  man,  nor  does  he  go  blazing  through  life  by  the  light  of  his 
own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger  will,  who, 
under  discouragements  and  in  the  &ce  of  obstacles,  acquires  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  when  he  has  done  so  carries  on  and  completes  his  education,  by  placing 
his  understanding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of  other  regions  and  other 
times.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  most  fiivorable  specimen  of  a  self-taught  man.  He 
was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  nature.  The  History  of  Science  has  nothing 
more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  he  sent  his  armed  kite  into  the  thunder- 
cloud, and  drew  the  electric  spark  with  his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  man  of  books, — a  studious  man, — a  fiiend  of  academi- 
cal training.    Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  learned  languages,  in  his  project  for 
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the  fonndation  of  a  College,  which  I  qoote  from  the  appendix  to  Ub  life,  in  the  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Mr.  SpaTks : 

"  When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read  in 
history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive,  copious, 
beautifhl,  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages,  which  have  endured  for  ages, 
and  will  endure  while  there  are  men ;  that  no  translation  can  do  them  jastice,  or 
give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals ;  that  those  languages  contain  all 
science ;  that  one  of  them  is  become  almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learn- 
ed men  in  all  countries :  and  that  to  understand  them  is  a  distinguished  ornament ; 
they  may  be  thereby  made  desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and  their  industry 
sharpened  in  the  acquisition  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity,  should  be  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  for  law,  the 
Latin  and  French  ;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish ;  and  thoagh  all 
should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modern  foreign  languages, 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused  ;  their  English, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same  time  not 
neglected." 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  College  education  formed  by  the  self-taught  Fhmklin, 
the  poor  boy  who  was  bom  in  M iUE-stieet,  Boston,  and  whose  parents  fill  an  humble 
grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was,  perhaps  more  than  Franklin,  a  self-taught  man.  So  far  is 
his  example  from  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  learning,  that  his  first  youthful 
struggle  was  made  to  acquire  the  Latin  language ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  sci- 
entific attainments  of  his  after  life,  it  does  make  one  who  has  had  some  opportuni- 
ties of  education  in  early  life,  hang  his  head  in  shame,  to  see  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  this  great  man  in  the  outset ;  the  simplest  Latin  words  tamen  and 
nfftuf,  with  their  significations  in  English  being  written  in  the  margin  of  tlie  books 
first  perused  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memory  which  afterwards  embraced  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  mathematical  science  in  its  iron  grasp.  And  what  was  the  first  use  made 
hy  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue  1  To  read  the  Frincipia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
—a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one  among  men  not  technically  academic,  who  was  nur- 
tured in  academic  discipline ;  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  professor 
of  mathematics ;  a  man  who  passed  fifteen  yeara  of  his  life  in  the  cloisters  of  a  col- 
lege, and  solved  the  problem  of  the  universe  from  that  turret  over  Trinity  gateway, 
beneath  which  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Herbert,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
England,)  have  passed  with  emotions,  I  doubt  not  of  veneration,  towards  the  great 
mind  which  has  given  immortality  to  the  spot.  In  the  memoir  of  his  father,  which 
the  son  of  Dr.  Bowditch  has  presented  us,  we  read  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote :  "  From  our  venerable  University  at  Cambridge  he  received  the  highest  en- 
couragement to  pursue  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered.  In  July,  1803, 
when  his  ship,  the  Astrea,  was  windbound  at  Boston,  he  went  to  hear  the  perform- 
ance at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  College  ;  and  among  the  honorary  de- 
grees conferred,  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  announced  as  Master  of  Arts  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  congratulated  by  a  townsman  and  friend,  that  he  became  satis- 
fied that  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  his  life  ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  proofs  which  he  received  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  fellow-citizens,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him 
from  foreign  countries,  he  recurred  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is,  indeed, 
made  the  sulject  of  express  mention  in  his  will." 

Dr.  Bowditch  sent  three  sons  to  the  Univeraity ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cor* 
poration  devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its  afiaiis, 
giving  them  all  the  force  of  his  transcendent  talents ;  and  I  think  I  may  add,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  any  other  respected  name,  rendering  to  the  institution  ser- 
vices uneqoalled  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Sir,  if  it  were  possible  to  leave 
the  question  before  yon  to  the  aihitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  our  cause  would  be 
gained.  ^ 

But  it  is  itill  said  the  schools  are  for  the  many— the  Colleges  for  the  few;  the 
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Legislatare  miut  take  care  of  the  many,  the  few  may  take  care  of  themaelves ;  let 
those  who  want  College  edacation — the  few — get  it  aa  they  can. 

To  this  there  are  two  answers.  In  proportion  as  you  cheapen  (College  edaca- 
tion, more  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  You  thus  answer  your  objectioii* 
by  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  It  will  become  the  interest  of  the  many 
if  you  will  let  it.  That  is  one  answer,  although  I  must  say  in  ptxnt  of  fiict,  I  camwK 
think  even  now  that  College  education  is  unreasonably  high.  The  dharge  for  tui- 
tion at  Cambridge  is  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  This  pays  for  thorough  and  ac- 
curate instruction  given  by  ten  or  a  dozen  able  and  accomplished  men  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  in  the  ejuct,  applied,  and  moral  sciences,  in  addition  to  ge* 
neral  supervision  three-fourths  of  the  year.  For  the  instruction  of  a  day-school  in 
Boston,  five  hours  in  the  day,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  are  paid.  Gentle- 
men in  practical  life  can  say  where  else  for  seventy-five  doUara  per  annom  they 
can  procure  equal  amount  of  intellectual  labor  to  be  done,  requiring  equal  talent  and 
preparation,  and  involving  equal  responsibility.  Tht  gum  of  $ev€ntf-Jive  daUmn 
per  annum  ia  moreover  not  qutte  half  what  the  eervice  eoete  the  Univernt^.  Some 
things  are  dear,  however  low  the  price.  But  when  we  give  you,  as  yon  adnkit  we 
do,  the  true  thing,  and  that  at  half  cost,  you  cannot  say  you  have  had  a  baid 
bargain. 

But  to  the  objection  that  School  education  is  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  Col* 
lege  education  the  interest  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  ia  founded  in  a 
great  fallacy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  fonned  even  a  distant 
conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened  Sute  to 
educate  its  children.  He  is  thinking  of  individuals.  He  forgets  that  it  is  |the 
public,  as  sBch,  the  Statb,  that  great  complex  Social  Being,  which  we  call  Massa- 
chusetts, the  genial  mother  of  them  all,  that  it  is  her  interest  in  the  matter  vriiicfa 
creates  the  duty  ;  and  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  edacation,  as  an  af&ir  of 
pnbhc  concernment,  whether  elementary  or  academical.  It  is  not  to  teach  one 
man's  boy  his  A.  B.  C,  or  another  man's  boy  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  for  any  ad- 
vantage or  emolument  of  his  own,  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  founded  the  College  or 
required  the  towns  each  to  support  its  School.  As  far  as  individuals,  many  or  few, 
are  concerned,  I  have  just  as  much  natural  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  pay  the  bill 
of  the  tailor  who  clothes  me  or  the  builder  who  shelters  my  children,  as  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or  professor  who  instructs  them.  The 
duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great  public  grounds,  on  moral  and  political 
foundations.  It  is  deduced  from  the  intimate  connection,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  exist,  between  the  public  welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In 
this  point  of  view,  I  say  it  confidently,  good  College  education  for  those  i^ho  need 
it  and  want  it,  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many  as  good  School  education. 
They  are  both  the  interest  of  all ;  that  is  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human 
things,  the  highest  interest  of  the  State,  to  put  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
School  education  and  a  good  College  education  within  the  reach  of  the  laigesc 
number  of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  desire  a  College  educa- 
tion ;  althotkgh  it  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who  can 
afifbrd  it ;  that  the  few  who  go  to  college  are  exclusively  those  who  are  sometimes 
invidiously  called  the  "  few."  Very  many  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  not  sent  to  col- 
lege :->0f  those  who  go  to  college  the  majority  are  the  sons  of  parents  in  modemie, 
narrow,  and  even  straightened  circumstances.  The  demand  here  as  elsewhere  reg- 
ulates supply.  All  have  not  taste  or  talent: — are  not  intended  for  pursuits  whidi 
require  academic  training.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  limited  number  required  to 
meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  should  be 
adequately  and  honorably  supplied,  as  that  the  wider  demand  for  School  education 
flhould  be  adequfeitely  and  honorably  supplied. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich  that  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good  educa- 
tion, if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place,  if  they  cannot  in  another ;  although  it  is  a  seri- 
ous evil  to  have  to  seek  it  abroad.     As  fer  as  individuals  are  oonoemed,  it  is  the 
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poor  student  that  needs  cheapened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that  near  home,  he 
cannot  get  it  at  all.  It  is  not  that  yon  expect  to  breed  up  every  one  who  goes  to 
college  into  a  man  of  eminence.  The  lottery  of  life  is  not  all  highest  prizes.  But 
you  do  wish  to  train  up  even  minds  like  these  in  a  healthy  fruiiful  nurture ;  and 
you  do  wish  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  Church  and  State  the  mass  of  ave- 
rage intellect.  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five  hundred  young  men,  natives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  now  at  College  ;  but  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Massachu- 
setts that  they  should  have  a  good  education,  as  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it  should  have  a  good  school  education.  It  is  one 
great  interest ; — ^but  if  we  must  draw  distinctions,  the  son  of  the  poor  roan,  whose 
life  is  cast  in  some  obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  city  life, 
has  a  deeper  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  than  the  son  of  the  affluent  in  town 
and  country. 

This  Commonwealth  was  fbpnded  by  College-bred  men ;  and  before  their  feet 
had  well  laid  hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness,  they  took  order  for  founding  an  insti- 
tution like  those  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  trained.  Amidst  all  the  popular 
■osceptibilitiea  of  the  day,  it  never  entered  into  their  imaginations,  that  academic 
education  less  than  schodl  education,  was  the  interest  of  the  entire  people.  In 
undertaking  the  great  task  of  constituting  anew,  by  a  fundamental  law,  the  frame- 
work of  society,  they  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  interests  of  the  only  College 
then  existing  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Prtamblt  and  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Jute  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Maryland,  {Evangelical  Lutheran). 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  that  the  immense  and  still  increasing  population 
of  the  great  West  should  be  supplied  with  an  able  and  faithful  ministry ;  and 
whereas  such  a  ministry  can  only  be  supplied  by  funiishing  their  own  sons  with  the 
best  focilities  for  acquiring  a  literary  and  theological  education  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  population  shall  at  once  take  such  an  interest  in  this 
matter  as  to  supply  this  want,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired— therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  joy  and  gratulation  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West ;  and 
that  we  deem  the  same  as  a  timely  and  wise  organization,  calculated  to  do  much 
in  elevating  and  evangelizing  Society  in  the  West. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  literary  and  political,  as  well  as  the  social 
and  moral  wants  of  society  in  the  West,  demand  the  aid  of  the  East,  and  that  we 
rejoice  in  the  service  which  this  Society  has  already  rendered  in  this  respect. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  gratitude  of  the  timely  and  effi- 
cient aid  which  it  has  rendered  Wittenberg  College,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  able 
to  continue  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  our  Institutions  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Hillsboro*, 
Illinois,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  among  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants  in  the  West,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  paternal  core  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  claims  of  this  Society  to  the  churches  and 
pastors  within  our  bounds. 
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BOSTON  : 

PRESS  OF  T.  R.  MARVIN,  24  CONGRESS  STREET. 
1  860. 


'«  VoUdj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  for  his  Discourse  delivered  last  evening,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication." 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directois  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  ^ 
31, 1849. 

A.  D.  Edbt,  SeenUvy. 


SERMON. 


ISAIAH  LIX.  21,  AND  LX.  19. 

AS  FOR  ME,  THIB  IS  MT  COVENANT  WITH  THEM,  8AITH  THE  LORD  ; 
MT  SPIRIT  THAT  IS  UPON  THEE,  AND  MT  WORDS  WHICH  I  HAVE  PUT 
IN  THT  MOUTH,  SHALL  NOT  DEPART  OUT  OP  THT  MOUTH,  NOR  OUT  OF 
THE  MOUTH  OF  THT  SEED,  NOR  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  THT  SEED's 
SEED,  SAITH  THE  LORD,  FROM  HENCEFORTH  AND  FOREVER. 

THE  SUN  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE  THT  LIGHT  BT  DAT ;  NEITHER  FOR 
BRIGHTNESS  SHALL  THE  MOON  GIVE  LIGHT  UNTO  THEE  ;  BUT  THE 
LORD  SHALL  BE  UNTO  THEE  AN  EVERLASTING  LIGHT,  AND  THT  GOD 
THT  GLORT. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  the 
work  of  preserving  uncorrupt  and  perpetuating  true 
theological  systems  and  right  social  organizations,  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty^  True  theology  is  the 
direct  antagonist  of  human  depravity ;  and  so  are 
the  practical  systems  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
depraved  heart,  therefore,  under  the  guise  of  free 
inquiry,  and  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  is  con- 
stantly prone  to  subvert  them.  Thus  in  the  most 
prominent  intellectual  and  moral  centre  of  Puritan- 
ism among  us,  some  who  have  most  ostentatiously 
and  loudly  professed  themselves  the  advocates  of 
free  inquiry  and  progress,  have  terminated  their 
career  in  infidelity  and  pantheism.     The  lamenta-^ 


ble  degeneracy  of  Protestantism  in  Geneva,  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere,  is  a  similar  fact,  too  well 
known  to  need  extended  notice.  Therefore  when 
a  system  has  in  practice,  and  on  a  great  scale, 
evinced  its  truth  by  its  power  to  bless  human  soci- 
ety, earnest  and  untiring  efibrts  are  demanded,  if 
we  would  preserve  it  uncorrupt,  and  by  all  appropri- 
ate means  extend  its  influence.  Such  is  Puritan- 
ism. Its  leading  features,  as  a  working  system,  are 
the  rejection  of  any  infallible  church  authority ;  the 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  testing  all  principles  of 
doctrine  and  order,  by  the  word  of  God  ;  the  repu- 
diation of  the  theory  of  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  baptism  and  other  sacraments ;  the  belief  of 
an  intelligent  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  through  the  truths  of  God's  word  ;  the  em- 
ployment of  popular  education  to  prepare  the  people 
to  be  thus  intelligently  regenerated  and  sanctified ; 
and  the  establishment  of  higher  schools  as  a  means 
of  promoting  popular  education,  and  of  training  an 
intelligent  and  highly  educated  ministry  for  the 
work  of  preaching  the  word  of  God.  Such,  then, 
are  the  leading  features  of  Puritanism  as  a  working 
system. 

From  this  statement  it  is  apparent  that  its  great 
idea,  its  moving  power,  is  the  word  of  God.  If 
the  fundamental  wish,  the  deepest  and  most  intense 
desire  of  the  system  could  be  uttered  in  a  prayer,  it 
would  adopt  the  words  of  the  text  and  pray  that 
God  would  put  his  word  and  his  Spirit  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  heart  of  its  seed,  from  age  to  age,  hence- 
forth and  forever.     I  consider  the  text  as  in  spirit 


an  assurance  that  God  will  hear  this  prayer,  and  a 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  final  and  glorious  re- 
sults of  the  all-pervading  influences  of  the  word  of 
God.  Then  the  sun  shall  be  no  more  their  light 
by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  them  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  their  ever- 
lasting light,  and  their  God  their  glory.  These 
words,  then,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, when  we  are  met  to  consider  what  efforts  the 
providence  of  God  demands  from  us,  to  extend 
Theological  and  Collegiate  Education  at  the  West. 

I  have  accepted  with  pleasure  the  request  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as  my  residence 
for  many  years  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  has 
produced  in  my  mind  convictions  which  I  desire,  as 
I  have  opportunity,  to  state  and  enforce. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  relations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  to  the  plans  of  God,  and  then 
what  is  the  true  question  at  issue  before  our  East- 
em  Churches. 

I.  What  then  are  the  relations  of  the  social,  reli- 
gious, and  political  developments  of  the  West  to  the 
plans  of  God  ?  - 

It  flows  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  it  is  admit- 
ted by  all,  that  he  acts  on  a  system — by  which  I 
mean  that  his  mind  is  fixed  on  a  future  result,  and 
that  all  parts  of  his  providence  are  so  ordered  that 
they  work  together  as  wheels  in  some  vast  machine, 
to  secure  that  result.  This  system  indeed  is  vast. 
It  may,  in  some  of  its  parts,  surpass  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  yet  it  is  real.     Nor  have  we  any  true  knowl- 


^dge  of  the  present  or  of  the  future,  except  as  we 
derive  it  from  the  study  of  this  plan.  Some  parts 
of  this  system  are  more  easy  to  understand  than 
others.  There  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  main  chan- 
nel in  which  the  destinies  of  this  world  have 
flowed. 

Of  old,  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  acted  more  immediately  on  the  great  interests 
of  humanity.  On  the  South,  Egypt  and  Carthage  ; 
on  the  East,  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Tyre  and  her 
dependencies,  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Persia;  on 
the  North,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  the  Jews  from  age  to  age  were  em- 
ployed by  God  in  executing  a  system,  both  the  end 
of  which  and  the  law  of  combination  it  is  not  hard 
to  discover.  Through  them,  the  Messiah,  the  de- 
sire of  all  nations,  at  the  fullness  of  time  was  to 
come ;  and  the  interactions  and  combinations  of 
surrounding  nations  were  directed  and  overruled 
with  express  reference  to  this  great  event  and  its 
results. 

The  place  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  system  is  scarcely  less  plain.  They 
were  the  "  northern  iron  and  steel "  wherewith 
God  broke  in  pieces  the  nations  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, when  luxury  had  rendered  them  effeminate, 
and  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full.  Thus 
God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  new  nations,  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  having  used  them  as  rods  to 
scourge  degenerate  communities,  and  having  by 
them  given  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of  human 
affairs,  he  broke  them  in  pieces  in  their  turn  and 
cast  them  aside. 


But  It  is  not  so  easy  to  bring  into  the  system  the 
remoter  nations  of  eastern  Asia,  and  central  and 
southern  Africa.  For  their  lot  was  cast  so  far  from 
the  centre  of  illumination  that  the  light  did  not 
even  gild  their  mountain  tops — but  from  age  to 
age  they  lived  and  died  pagans.  Nor  has  their  des- 
tiny seemed,  except  incidentally,  and  that  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  to  intwine  or  commingle  itself  with 
the  main  interests  of  the  race. 

In  modem  times  we  are  able  to  trace  a  still  wider 
plan,  and  at  the  present  day  it  obviously  includes 
the  whole  world.  Nor  if  we  will  study  the  word  of 
Grod  can  we  be  ignorant  of  the  result  to  which  all 
things  tend,  and  which  they  will  at  last  surely 
reach — the  binding  of  Satan,  the  entire  destruction 
of  his  system,  and  the  universal  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 

And  yet  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times 
there  has  been  and  still  is  a  main  channel  in  which 
the  destinies  of  the  world  have  flowed.  The  mov- 
ing power  of  the  world  no  longer  lies  in  the  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean ;  but  in  the  nations  of 
northern  and  western  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
to  the  modern  world  what  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  to  the  ancient.  Meanwhile,  the  Papacy  and 
Mohammedanism,  the  two  great  religious  despotisms 
of  the  globe,  possess  all  the  countries  that  surround 
the  Mediterranean,  where  of  old  the  destinies  of 
the  people  of  God  were  developed,  and  where 
Christianity  first  began  its  triumphant  progress. 

But  of  all  the  developments  of  modern  times. 
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there  is  none  more  sublime  in  its  aspects,  than  the 
origin,  progress  and  future  destinies  of  our  own 
nation,  and  especially  of  the  rising  States  of  the 
West. 

Nor  is  this  the  language  of  national  pride  or  par- 
tiality. De  Tocqueville,  the  sagacious  and  liberal 
minded  French  philosopher,  who  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  of  course  under  the  influence  of  no  national 
or  religious  bias  in  our  favor,  mentions  us  as  one  of 
the  two  great  nations  of  modern  times  who  have 
grown  up  unnoticed,  and  suddenly  assumed  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  nations. 

^^  These  are  Russia  and  America.  Both  are  vast 
in  extent  and  in  prospective  growth.  But  in  their 
principles  how  unlike — one  is  a  democracy,  the 
other  centers  all  in  a  despotism. —  The  principal 
instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom,  of  the  latter 
servitude.  Their  starting  point  is  different,  their 
courses  are  not  the  same ;  yet  each  of  them  seems 
to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

In  the  recent  revolutions  of  Europe,  our  destinies 
came  into  direct  collision  with  those  of  Russia. 
We  were,  and  we  were  felt  to  be,  by  our  example 
and  principles,  the  sustaining  and  animating  power 
of  the  nations  struggling  for  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  Russia  on  the  other  hand  was  the  life  of 
the  system  of  absolutism,  and  of  despotic  brute 
force.  Though  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean,  we 
are  constantly  wrestling  together  for  the  mastery. 
The  sword  of  Russia  that  smote  down  the  liberties 
of  Hungary  was  in  reality  aimed  at  us.     But  the 


conflict  is  not  ended.  It  will  come  on  again.  The 
world  is  not  wide  enough  for  both  systems,  nor  is 
our  development  but  just  begun. 

An  English  writer,  quoted  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  after  an  estimate  of  the  population  that 
the  natural  resources  of  our  continent  can  sustain, 
says  that  '^  the  destinies  of  the  world  aie  as  yet 
only  beginning  to  be  evolved.  The  imagination  is 
lost,  in  contemplating  a  state  of  things  (in  our 
future  progress)  which  will  make  so  great  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  We  almost  fancy  it 
is  a  dream ;  and  yet  the  result  is  based  on  princi* 
pies  quite  as  certain  as  those  that  govern  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  ordinary  pursuits.  Nearly  all 
social  improvements  spring  from  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  large  and  condensed  numbers,  and  difliised 
intelligence.  What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of  soci- 
ety generally,  in  America,  two  centuries  hence, 
when  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  millions  of  civ- 
ilized men  are  crowded  in  a  space  comparatively  so 
narrow,  and  speaking  only  two  languages,  as  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  ?  History  shows  that  wealth, 
power,  science,  literature,  all  follow  in  the  train  of 
numbers,  general  intelligence  and  freedom.  The 
same  causes  which  transferred  the  sceptre  of  civil- 
ization and  the  weight  of  her  influence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  western 
Europe,  must  in  the  course  of  no  long  period  carry 
them  from  the  latter  to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon." 

Nor  was  the  mind  of  our  own  Evarts  less  excited 
as  he  touched  this  theme.     The  last,,  and  beyond 
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all  doubt  the  sublimest  eflfort  of  his  pen  is  an  almost 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  future  progress  of  our 
country.  With  burning  emotions  he  depicts  the 
sublimity  of  our  destiny — our  certain  greatness  in 
evil  or  in  good — the  loftiness  of  our  elevation  or  the 
depth  of  our  falL 

Nor  are  these  convictions  chimerical,  or  visionary. 
A  simple  statement  of  facts  will  produce  the  same 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all. 

Who  that  reflects  that  in  one  century  our  popula- 
tion will  fall  little  short  of  three  hundred  millions, 
all  speaking  one  language,  and  that  we  are  to  trans- 
mit to  them  their  institutions,  religious  opinions, 
and  character,  can  fail  to  feel  an  overwhelming 
emotion  of  sublimity  in  view  of  such  a  prospect  ? 

Nor  is  this  emotion  lessened  but  increased  when 
we  study  the  past  history  of  nations  whose  destiny 
is  in  a  measure  evolved. 

From  hordes  of  barbarous  tribes  came  the  Ger- 
many that  now  is — whose  science,  philosophy  and 
philology  are,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  study  of  the 
civilized  world.  From  savage  Anglo-Saxons  and 
ferocious  Normans  came  England,  our  mother,  from 
whom  we  derived  our  language,  our  literature,  our 
sciences,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  lib- 
erties and  laws.  From  certain  knights  Templar, 
who  located  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  and  subdued 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
came  Prussia,  whose  system  of  common  school  edu- 
cation the  profoundest  scholars  of  Europe  and  of 
our  own  land  have  not  disclaimed  to  study.  A  rude 
ancestry  !     And  slowly  were  these  powers  evolved 
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through  the  conflicts  of  centuries.  But  now  with 
emotions  of  sublimity  we  study  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  present  influence  on  the  world.  The 
few  pages  that  the  philosophic  historian,  Tacitus^ 
wrote  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  are  deemed 
an  invaluable  treasure  by  their  refined  and  civilized 
descendants.  Uncouth  and  barbarous  names  are 
invested  with  new  interest.  Profound  researches 
are  made  and  maps  are  constructed,  to  show  the 
locations  of  the  Istoevones,  the  Ingcevones,  the 
Hemiones,  the  Catti,  the  Chauci,  the  Cherusci,  and 
other  tribes  with  names  equally  euphonious. 

What  then  will  it  be  a  few  centuries  hence  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  nation  with  founders  such  as 
God  assigned  to  us,  and  rushing  up  with  such  rapid- 
ity to  its  gigantic  maturity  ! 

Nor  is  it  a  small  item  that  these  nations  were 
formed  whilst  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  slow- 
ly evolved  in  centuries  of  gloom,  whilst  our  nation 
has  started  on  its  career  as  the  world  is  fast  hasten- 
ing to  its  crisis,  and  new  moral  powers  are  evolving 
on  every  side.  Even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  destinies  of  such  a  nation,  would  have 
dazzled  the  mind.  How  much  more  brilliant  must 
they  be  when  seen  in  the'  increasing  radiance  that 
shall  illuminate  the  globe  from  the  fiery  throne  and 
burning  wheels  of  a  coming  God — and  when  even 
this  radiance  shall  be  lost  in  the  meridian  glories  of 
that  day  when  the  sun  of  Zion  shall  shine  full 
orbed,  and  shall  no  more  go  down,  nor  her  moon 
vnthdraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be  her  everlasting 
light  and  her  God  her  glory. 
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But  if  our  destinies  are  thus  great,  seen  in  them- 
selves, how  much  greater  must  they  be  when  seen 
in  their  relations.  For  who  can  think  that  God  has 
raised  up  a  nation  like  this,  founded  on  principles  so 
peculiar,  the  mature  result  of  the  toils  and  suffer- 
ings and  blood  of  past  ages,  for  no  end  beyond 
itself  ?  As  the  world  now  is,  open  to  moral  influ- 
ence as  never  before,  and  in  search  of  what  it  has 
never  found,  the  true  order  of  things,  can  such  an 
example,  whether  of  success  or  of  failure,  do  other- 
wise than  powerfully  affect  the  convictions,  conduct 
and  destinies  of  the  world  ?  Nor  does  the  provi- 
dence of  God  towards  us,  when  prayerfully  studied, 
speak  obscurely  of  his  great  designs  in  calling  us 
into  being  at  this  point  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
Clearly  it  is  one  step  in  urging  the  nations  onward, 
and  gathering  them  in  marshalled  and  opposing 
hosts,  for  the  final  war  of  mind  which  shall  shatter 
the  power  of  Satan  and  emancipate  the  human 
race. 

Is  not,  then,  the  right  direction  of  the  religious 
destinies  of  that  part  of  our  nation  which  shall  so 
shortly  be  the  ruling  power  of  the  whole,  worthy, 
not  merely  of  excited  declamation,  or  fervid  but 
superficial  action,  but  of  profound  study  and  fun- 
damental and  persevering  effort  ? 

Ought  any  local  causes  or  temporary  prejudices 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  intelligent  men  to  the  philo- 
sophical grandeur  and  sublimity  of  such  a  rapid 
formation  of  vast  States,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind  in  circumstances  so  wonderful,  so 
new? 
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And  yet  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  that  much  as 
the  Eastern  mind  has  been  excited  with  regard  to 
the  West,  the  great  problem  there  to  be  solved  has 
never  been  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  studied  as  its 
magnitude  and  importance  demand. 

Ideas  of  backwoodsmen,  rude  society,  pecuniary 
mismanagement,  religious  enthusiasm  and  excesses 
fill  some  minds,  and  create  an  unintelligent  preju- 
dice against  enlarged  plans  for  the  West ;  by  others, 
the  subject  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  sectional 
feelings,  or  personal  losses  ;  and  by  others,  it  is  seen 
in  the  general,  and  all  plans  to  aid  the  West  are 
helped  without  study;  and  sometimes  those  are 
most  aided  that  deserve  least  confidence.  By  few 
is  the  subject  seen  in  its  true  glory,  as  a  part  of  the 
plans  of  an  infinite  God,  the  most  wonderful  evolu- 
tion of  human  society  that  he  has  ever  caused  on 
earth,  and  for  the  highest  and  noblest  ends. 

Not  therefore  out  of  regard  to  the  West,  but  to 
that  God  whose  work  it  is,  and  to  his  all-glorious 
plans,  I  ask  that  this  creation  of  his  hands  be  stud- 
ied as  its  importance  demands. 

11.  What  is  the  true  question  now  at  issue  at  the 
West,  so  far  as  the  Puritan  churches  of  the  East 
are  concerned  ? 

1.  It  is  not  whether  Christianity,  in  some  form, 
shall  take  possession  of  the  West,  for  it  is  a  prize 
too  great  to  be  slighted  ;  and  if  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
Puritan  churches  were  to  cease — ^if  all  their  colleges 
were  to  be  disbanded — if  all  their  missionaries  were 
to  return,  there  are  those   bearing  the   Christian 
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name  who  would,  at  least  in  some  aspects  of  the 
case,  rejoice  at  it,  because  it  would  give  up  the 
ground  more  entirely  to  them.  These  are  not 
merely  Romanists,  but  Protestant  denominations 
holding  truly  enough  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  enable  them  to  save  the  soul. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Methodists, 
whose  system  covers  the  whole  West,  and  who,  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  have  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  Puritan  churches,  because 
they  are  not  delayed  by  a  long  and  arduous  course 
of  education  in  the  preparation  of  their  ministers ; 
but  at  once  cover  and  occupy  the  ground.  Besides 
these,  the  Baptists  would  not  be  at  all  reluctant  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole  field,  that  its  gigantic 
energies  might  be  devoted  to  their  future  increase. 
Nor  would  the  Episcopalians  be  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  same,  if  the  country  could  be  entirely 
surrendered  to  them,  as  the  field  of  their  future 
power. 

Among  these  I  do  not  mention  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, who  for  years  have  been  planning  how  they 
may  take  possession  of  the  whole,  although,  if  they 
were  to  succeed,  they  would  at  least  give  to  the 
West  the  Christian  name,  and  a  low  style  of  civil- 
ization. Nor  do  I  specify  other  advocates  of  de- 
cided error,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  whose 
efforts  and  enterprise  are  powerfully  affecting  the 
destinies  of  the  West. 

In  the  bodies  first  mentioned,  there  is  energy 
enough  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  West,  should 
all  Puritan  efforts  cease ;  and  these,  together  with 
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some  smaller  bodies  not  particularly  specified,  would 
give  a  Christian  character  ultimately  to  the  whole 
West.  Infidelity,  atheism  and  worldliness  I  know 
exist  there,  and  have  power ;  but  they  tend  to  no 
organization^  but  rather  to  social  dissolution.  There- 
fore, beyond  all  doubt,  Christian  bodies,  having 
organization  as  well  as  fundamental  truth  on  their 
side,  will  finally  prevail.  In  some  form,  therefore, 
the  West  will  surely  be  Christian ;  either  Protes- 
tant, or  semi-Protestant,  or  Catholic,  even  if  all 
Puritan  efforts  should  cease. 

It  is  on  this  point  a  significant  fact,  that  politi- 
cians, even  in  the  most  recently  formed  western 
States,  do  not  resort  to  infidelity  as  the  road  to  pop- 
ular favor.  If  they  desire  to  secure  votes,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  join  the  Methodist,  or  some 
other  church.  They  well  know  that  the  ground- 
work of  society  at  the  West  is  not  infidel,  but 
Christian. 

The  real  question  before  the  minds  of  the  Puritan 
churches  of  the  East  is  this.  Shall  we  avail  our- 
selves joyfully  and  energetically,  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  us  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  co-operate 
with  our  Western  brethren  who  are  in  the  minority, 
and  to  stimulate  them  by  hope,  to  put  forth  their 
energies  in  union  with  ours,  in  wise  plans  to  de- 
velop our  views  of  Education  and  Theology,  at  the 
West,  so  early  and  with  such  power,  that  they  shall 
exert  that  influence  which  their  importance  demands 
in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  that  portion  of 
our  nation  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  we  assume  that  if  an  opportunity 
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is  offered  to  secure  a  result  so  great,  enlightened 
and  high-minded  Christians,  of  enlarged  views,  will 
regard  it  not  as  a  task  to  be  performed  reluctantly, 
to  escape  the  goadings  of  a  neglected  conviction  of 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  earnestly 
desired  and  eagerly  grasped. 

We  assume,  also,  that  the  providence  of  God  has 
offered  us  an  opportunity  and  a  channel,  through 
which  to  gain  this  end,  in  our  brethren,  of  like 
views  with  ourselves,  scattered  through  every  part 
of  that  widely-extended  territory. 

We  also  assume  a  fact  which  we  are  far  too  prone 
to  forget,  that  they  are  greatly  in  the  minority  as  a 
general  fact,  in  every  portion  of  that  land,  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  pursue  the  same  course  that  we 
should  if  they  were  in  the  majority,  and  certain  in  a 
few  years,  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  country,  to 
control  the  greater  portion  of  its  wealth.  If  this 
were  the  case,  we  might  well  wait  till  the  progress 
of  years  should  enable  them  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves. But  they  are  in  the  minority  now,  and  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  course  of  development 
being  more  and  more  against  them,  is  to  secure  to 
them  the  earliest  and  the  most  powerful  intellectual 
and  theological  development  possible,  whilst  the 
community  is  in  its  crude  and  forming  state.     This 

13  THE  GREAT  IDEA  IN  ALL  OUR  PLANS  FOR  FORM- 
ING THE  West. 

We  cannot  wait  as  in  New  England,  assured  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  will  feel  and  act  as 
the  Puritans  did,  who  from  the  beginning  formed  a 
homogeneous  community,  intent  on  education  as  the 
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great  idea  of  life.  We  must  as  soon  as  possible 
unite  ourselves  in  sjrmpathy  with  that  minority 
who  are  the  channel  through  whom  our  views  of 
education  and  theology  may  be  developed  at  the 
West,  and  impart,  in  its  fullest  measure,  our  own 
energy  to  them. 

It  is  also  implied  that  we  are  not  to  take  the 
whole  burden  upon  ourselves,  but  that  we  are  to 
stimulate,  develop,  concentrate  and  direct  their 
energies,  which  beyond  all  doubt  we  can  easily  do. 
No  class  of  men  are  more  easily  aroused  to  high 
and  honorable  effort  and  self-sacrifice  than  they. 
Let  the  recent  unparalleled  efforts  in  behalf  of  tlie 
Western  Reserve  College  bear  witness. 

It  is  also  implied  that  if  we  put  forth  such  efforts 
early,  and  with  a  liberality  and  energy  commensu- 
rate with  the  ends  in  view,  it  will  exert  a  controlling 
energy  on  the  development  of  the  West.  Not  that 
it  will  exclude  other  Christian  bodies,  and  monopo- 
lize the  ground ;  God  forbid  that  we  should  desire 
this  ;  we  love  and  honor  them  all ;  but  that  it  will 
become  an  element  of  immense  power,  to  influence, 
modify  and  benefit  every  other  element  of  civil  and 
religious  society. 

Assuming  all  these  things,  the  question  is,  Will 
we  jo3rfully  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  work  ?  Will  we  do  it  in  season  ?  Will  we  do 
it  so  energetically  that  the  effort  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  end  ?  This  is  the  question.  Let  me  now  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  the  motives  which  call 
for  and  justify  such  efforts. 

1 .  The  origin  and  aim  of  the  Puritan  system  of 
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theology  and  education,  its  worth  as  proved  by 
trial,  its  relations  to  the  origin  of  our  nation,  and  its 
good  deeds  for  the  human  race  already  recorded  on 
the  page  of  history,  render  it  worthy  of  such  efforts 
for  its  perpetuity  and  extension,  and  demand  them 
in  its  behalf. 

The  great  distinction  of  North  America  above 
every  other  portion  of  the  globe,  is  that  it  was 
chosen  by  God  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  the 
receptacle  of  Puritan  ideas  and  organizations  as 
developed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war  with  the 
Romish  church  and  her  cognate  civil  despotisms. 

The  system  of  Romanism,  is  not  merely  a  reli- 
gion; it  contains  in  itself  a  political  doctrine  too,  and 
leads  to  organizations  adapted  to  express  its  ideas. 
Its  system  of  sacramental  regeneration  and  sanctifi* 
cation,  is  one  great  monopoly  of  spiritual  power.  It 
left  to  the  people  none  at  all ;  but  delivered  them 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
the  head. 

The  civil  counterpart  of  this  in  the  state  was  the 
doctrine  of  an  absolute,  divine  right  of  kings  to 
rule,  and  of  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  people 
passively  to  obey  their  behests.  ,  The  Church  held 
civil  rulers  answerable  to  none  but  to  herself.  If 
they  would  do  her  will,  and  use  the  sword  for  her, 
all  should  be  well.  Such  was  the  leagued  and  ccmi- 
bined  despotism  that  had  thoroughly  enslaved 
the  European  world.  Of  this  system  Puritanism 
was  the  first  fully  formed  and  maturely  developed 
antagonist,  in  the  whole  range  of  its  acticMi,  not 
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only  in  religion,  but  also  in  political  ideas  and 
organizations*  It  abjured  alike  the  sacramental 
despotism  of  the  priest,  and  the  divine  right  of  the 
monarch,  and  claimed  unshackled  freedom  to  obey 
God,  according  to  his  Word,  whether  in  church  or 
in  state.  It  knew  no  power  above  the  Bible.  And, 
there  being  no  room  for  its  religious  or  political  de- 
velopment in  the  old  world,  it  was  transplanted, 
here  to  grow.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  was  still  com- 
mingled with  some  elements  foreign  to  its  main 
tendencies.  But  these  were  dropped  during  the 
process  of  development,  and  those  ideas  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  alone  remain,  which  are  the  basis 
of  our  institutions,  and  have  leavened  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  are  leavening  the  world. 

The  Puritan  system  has  thus  been  from  the  be- 
ginning the  great  antagonist  of  that  prelatic  despo- 
tism and  formalism  that  once  enslaved  the  nations. 
It  has  been  the  great  restorer  of  spirituality,  and  of 
revivals,  and  of  popular  rights  and  organizations 
both  in  church  and  state.  And  in  the  war  with 
the  Papal  system  now  coming  on  afresh,  it  is  still 
the  great  conservative  power  of  our  nation.  No 
other  body  of  men  is  so  well  prepared  to  fight  that 
final  war  as  those  who  have  been  trained  by  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  therefore  the  destiny  of  Puritanism  in 
this  country  is  the  great  question  of  the  age. 

The  theology  of  the  Puritan  churches  is  funda- 
mentally that  of  the  Reformation.  The  great  pecu-^ 
liarity  oi  this  system  is,  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  to  God  as 
a  sovereign  in  the  great  work  of  saving  men,  and 
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to  regeneration  as  effected  through  the  truth  by  the 
Spirit,  It  is  founded  in  deeper  views  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  divine  and  human  mind  than  any  other 
system,  and  imparts  to  the  human  character  a  more 
masculine  energy  than  any  other.  It  is  eminently 
the  system  of  spiritualism  as  opposed  to  formalism, 
— and  of  liberty  and  equality  as  opposed  to  cen- 
tralization and  despotism  in  church  or  state, — ^and 
is  the  great  mother  of  modern  popular  education. 
Its  most  congenial  forms  of  organic  evolution  are 
two  —  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  ; 
agreeing  in  a  decided  opposition  to  Prelacy  and 
Formalism  in  all  degrees,  and  differing  only  in  the 
question  of  the  entire  independence  of  particular 
churches. 

This  system  is  not  only  the  mother  of  popular 
education,  but  of  the  system  of  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical education  in  our  land.  The  earliest  coUeges 
and  theological  seminaries,  it  founded — and  of  the 
large  majority  in  this  nation  it  still  has  the  control. 
It  is  also  the  mother,  in  this  land,  of  the  system 
of  benevolent  organizations  now  existing  among  aU 
denominations,  for  foreign  and  domestic  evangeliza- 
tion. It  originated  the  first  leading  societies  that 
now  exist,  and  stimulated  others  by  their  example 
to  do  the  same. 

Now  this  system  certainly  has  its  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  to  our  country  and  to  the  world.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  beyond  improvement ;  but  I  do 
fearlessly  affirm,  that  it  has  done  good  deeds  for  our 
country  and  for  the  world ;  and  if  the  final  battle 
with  the  papacy  is  to  be  successfiilly  fought,  it  has 
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yet  a  great  work  to  do  at  the  West.  Not  therefore 
as  sectarians,  but  as  friends  of  God,  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  world,  the  churches  that  hold  this  system 
are  bound  to  inquire,  what  ought  they  to  do  to  give 
it  an  all-pervading  influence  at  the  West,  as  an 
element  in  social  development  and  organization  ? 

I  have  sometimes  feared  that  we  are  feeling  less 
and  less  the  impulse  with  which  the  system  started ; 
that  the  mainspring  is  nearly  uncoiled,  and  the  sys- 
tem running  down.  If  it  is  so,  still  there  are  in  the 
system  all  the  needed  elements  of  strength.  It 
needs  only  to  be  wound  up  again.  We  need  only 
to  gain  a  new  historical  and  religious  ardor ;  to  go 
back  to  the  original  fountain-heads  of  thought  and 
feeling;  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the  great 
contest ;  to  study  anew  its  progress,  and  to  know 
that  an  apparent  truce  is  no  cessation  of  hostilities — 
that  the  hearts  of  the  opposing  systems  are  un- 
changed—  that  they  still  hate  each  other  with 
deadly  hatred,  and  are  but  taking  breath  for  a  final 
and  desperate  death-grapple,  after  which  there  shall 
come  on  no  second  war. 

2.  But  if  the  Puritan  system  is  to  be  thus  rein- 
▼igorated  and  extended,  what  are  the  practical 
measures  by  which  it  can  and  must  be  done  ?  Are 
they  not  indisputably  those  already  specified  ? — to 
co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  Puritan  prin- 
ciples at  the  West,  who  are  in  a  minority,  in  estab- 
lishing and  perfecting  an  elevated  and  energetic 
system  of  collegiate  and  theological  education  ? 

This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Puritan  system. 
Without  it,  Puritan  views  of  theology,  education 
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and  social  organization,  cannot  be  carried  oat  and 
maintained.  We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  great 
idea,  that  Puritanism  is  not  merely  a  system  of  doc* 
trine,  but  that  it  is  a  system  of  organization  grow* 
ing  out  of  doctrine.  The  right  and  the  duty  oi 
intelligent  individual  conversion,  and  conmiunion 
with  God,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Puritan  theory 
of  society.  To  enjoy  this  right,  and  perform  this 
duty,  man  must  be  individually  intelligent  and  free. 
Hence  their  views  of  religion  and  organization  call 
for  education,  and  are  founded  on  it.  The  more 
perfectly  they  are  carried  out,  the  more  educated 
and  intelligent  the  whole  community  must  become. 
But  of  such  a  system,  a  highly  educated  ministry  is 
the  mainspring.  But  such  a  ministry  cannot  be 
secured  without  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
Hence  an  elevated  and  energetic  system  of  colle- 
giate and  theological  education,  is  an  indispensable 
means  of  sustaining  and  extending  the  Puritan  sys- 
tem. Give  to  the  children  of  the  Puritans  at  the 
West  all  else,  and  withhold  this,  and  they  cannot 
do  their  work.  There  is  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians of  whom  this  is  so  emphatically  true.  The 
Roman  Catholic  system  does  not  demand  for  its 
most  powerful  operation  an  educated  and  intelligent 
clergy,  or  people;  it  depends  on  sacraments  and 
forms.  But  an  ignorant  people  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  be  swayed  by  sacraments  and  forms,  and  an 
ignorant  priesthood  are  fully  competent  to  adminis" 
ter  them. 

Nor  was  the  system  cf  the  Methodists  originally 
li^aaed  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  an  educated 
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and  learned  ministry.  Nay  of  old  they  opposed 
the  idea.  They  are,  indeed,  wisely  changing  their 
system ;  but  are  still  far  from  the  universal  and  deep 
feeling  of  the  Puritan  churches  on  the  subject.  Of 
large  portions  of  the  Baptist  body,  the  same  is  true. 
But  to  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  a  system  of  colle- 
giate and  theological  education  is  the  essential  and 
fiindamental  idea  in  all  well«organized  society; 
take  it  away,  and  you  break  their  heart. 

3.  On  these  principles  the  Puritan  churches  of 
the  East  have  ever  acted  with  reference  to  them- 
selves. True,  the  present  generation  has  not  been 
called  to  the  work  of  originally  laying  these  founda- 
tions of  society.  Our  fathers  did  it  for  us,  and  we 
have  received  and  enlarged  what  others  founded. 
And  perhaps  the  fact  that  we  were  never  without 
them,  and  that  their  influence  is  steady  and  all-per- 
vading, has  in  a  measure  hidden  from  our  minds 
their  true  worth  and  indispensable  importance.  In- 
deed, I  never  fully  realized  their  worth,  till  I  had 
resided  at  the  West,  and  seen  and  felt  the  state  of 
society  without  a  strong  educational  heart.  The 
system  of  our  Fathers  seemed  so  natural,  that  I 
could  scarcely  conceive  of  society  without  it.  But 
when  I  had  seen  what  society  would  be  vnthout  a 
heart,  then  I  revered  alike  their  wisdom  and  benev- 
olence in  the  system  which  they  transmitted  to  us. 
If  you  would  see  the  true  worth  of  the  system,  sup- 
pose it  destroyed.  Let  all  our  colleges  be  blotted 
out,  and  the  doors  of  our  theological  seminaries  be 
closed ;  then  let  every  thinking  man  answer  this 
question,  With  all  our  advancement,  what  is  there 
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powerful  enough  to  keep  us  from  speedy  and  roin^ 
ous  retrogression  ?  Neither  bibles,  tracts,  Sundaj 
schools,  or  colporteurs,  could  do  the  work  which 
our  system  of  collegiate  and  theological  education 
with  silent,  sublime  and  all-pervading  energy  con- 
stantly effects. 

With  all  our  advantages,  is  such  a  system  ab- 
solutely essentia]  to  keep  us  from  retrogression  ? 
How  then  can  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  at 
the  West,  perform  the  great  work  of  beginning  the 
organization  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  society 
around  them,  and  of  laying  foundations  for  other 
ages,  in  circumstances  a  hundred  fold  more  difficult 
than  ours,  without  the  aid  which  is  so  indispensaUe 
even  to  us  ? 

4.  Without  such  a  system  a  certain  class  of  men, 
the  men  best  educated  and  fitted  to  aid  in  the  great 
work  of  organizing  society,  will  not  be  willing  to 
leave  the  East,  and  reside  permanently  at  the  West 
The  reason  is,  that  they  cannot  do  the  work  assign- 
ed to  them  without  the  appropriate  means.  No 
man  skilled  in  constructing  steam-boats,  would  con- 
sent to  labor  in  attempting  to  construct  a  boat  of 
the  largest  class,  if  he  had  nothing  to  work  with  but 
a  few  nails,  some  rough  boards,  and  a  little  sheet 
iron.  No  more  can  an  architect  of  society  work 
without  the  appropriate  means.  It  is  not  self-denial, 
but  self-sacrifice,  to  live  in  anguish  from  a  view  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  could  be  done,  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  power  to  do  it  with  appropriate 
means,  and  yet  without  the  ability  to  secure  those 
means.     It  is  a  state  of  exquisite  torment  beyond 
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what  any  man  can  conceive  who  has  not  learned  it 
by  sad  experience. 

If  nowy  instead  of  this,  the  Puritan  churches 
would  act  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  at  all  like  that 
which  enabled  the  Jesuits  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  and  to  revolutionize  one  half  of 
Europe  that  was  ready  to  break  away  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  then  they  could  command  for  the 
Western  field  the  highest  order  of  talent,  to  any 
extent  and  for  any  length  of  time.  No  one  can 
read,  without  an  emotion  of  sublimity,  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Jesuit  movement  by  means  of 
colleges.  Of  a  sudden,  Europe  was  filled  with 
colleges.  Neither  money  or  men  were  wanting. 
They  made  full  proof  of  the  system.  And  did  it 
disappoint  their  hopes  ?  Never  was  so  vast,  so 
efiectual  a  power  so  suddenly  developed.  They 
took  fast  hold  of  the  European  world,  and  moved  it 
to  its  deepest  foundations.  Why  cannot  the  Puri- 
tan churches  be  persuaded  to  do  for  their  system 
of  liberty  and  truth  a  corresponding  work  at  the 
West? 

Let  me  more  fiilly  explain  my  meaning.  A  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  is  needed  at  the  West,  not  only 
to  train  ministers  but  to  aid  and  advise  in  die  thou- 
sand practical  questions  which  that  forming  state  of 
society  calls  up.  Such  minds  at  the  East,  even, 
can  act  only  in  certain  spheres  and  with  certain 
facilities.  At  the  West,  much  more  do  they  need 
the  same.  They  need  leisure,  and  time  for  study 
also,  and  exemption  from  wearing  care.  To  pro- 
vide these  is  not  so  great  a  work  that,  the  Puritgn 
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churches,  if  convinced  of  its  importance,  could  not 
do  it.  What  they  do  every  year  for  foreign  mis- 
sions would  do  it ;  and,  once  done,  it  is  a  finished 
work. 

To  be  more  particular.  A  select  number  of  col- 
leges could  be  so  provided  with  funds,  libraries,  ap- 
paratus, and  the  material  of  instruction,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  community  and  the  investigations 
of  the  age  could  be  fully  and  worthily  met,  and 
their  officers  be  at  ease.  They  could  be  so  sus- 
tained as  not  to  be  worn  out,  year  after  year,  in 
journeys  and  solicitations  for  money,  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  appropriate  duties,  and  the  corrosion 
of  their  minds  and  the  undermining  of  their  health 
by  pecuniary  cares  and  liabilities.  All  this  could 
be  done ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  ends  to  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  relatively  the  smallest  and 
most  economical  expenditure  that  could  be  made. 

Other  systems  before  the  public  mind  have  no 
limit  to  their  expenditure.  They  can  employ  illim- 
itable sums,  every  year.  It  is  not  so  with  this.  All 
that  is  essential  could  be  done  with  a  definite  sum ; 
and  when  done,  its  results  will  stand  for  all  ages. 
Yet  though  larger  sums  have  been  expended  on 
non-essentials,  the  Puritan  churches  have  never  had 
a  full  and  enlarged  conviction  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  in  this  respect.  They  have  acted,  indeed. 
But  never  from  a  full  study  of  the  subject,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  deep  conviction. 

I  do  not  speak  hastily,  nor  in  an  excited  mood. 
I  love  and  honor  the  Puritan  churches  more  than  I 
do  any  other  body  of  men  on  earth.     But,  on  this 
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point,  I  cannot  be  mistaken*  I  have  examined  the 
subject  from  every  point  of  vision  ;  and  the  painful 
experience  of  fourteen  long  years  has  forced  this 
conviction  deeply  into  my  mind.  And  one  reason 
why  I  left  my  position  was,  that  my  mouth  might  be 
opened.  For  so  long  as  I  was  an  interested  party, 
it  would  seem  to  be  but  the  usual  magnifying  of 
my  own  office,  and  an  earnest  pleading  for  my  own 
support.  This  I  endured  as  long  as  I  could.  But 
now,  as  I  am  connected  with  no  college,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  none  for  honor  or  support, 
I  can  speak  what  I  have  known  and  testify  what  I 
have  seen. 

5.  This  only  is  permanent  in  its  influence,  and 
increasing  in  its  power  from  age  to  age.  All  else  is 
superficial  and  transient.  What  though  we  educate 
and  send  out  from  the  East  successive  generations 
of  ministers  P  They  die,  and  the  demand  for  aid 
Incurs,  and  increases.  What  though  we  educate 
and  send  out  teachers  ?  They  too  die,  and  the 
whole  work  must  be  done  over  again. 

Is  it  possible  to  take  care  of  the  West  on  such 
principles  ?  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  supply 
them  with  bread,  whilst  they  neglected  the  work  of 
raising  crops  from  their  own  soil.  No ;  nothing  is 
permanent  till  the  West  has  on  her  own  soil,  a  well- 
endowed  system  of  coUeges  and  theological  semi- 
naries, from  which  she  may  permanently  derive  her 
own  religious,  literary  and  scientific  teachers,  and 
her  professional  men.  Give  her  nothing  but  this, 
and  give  it  in  full  power  and  perfection,  and  it  will 
ultimately  secure  all  else.     Give  all  but  this,  and 
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nothing  to  any  permanent  purpose  is  done.  Indeed^ 
I  know  of  nothing  more  sublime,  more  deeply  affect- 
ing, than  an  ancient,  well-endowed  college,  gather- 
ing around  her,  from  year  to  year,  her  children 
returning  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  life,  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  youthful  studies  and  renew  the 
power  of  early  friendships,  and  to  hail  and  cheer 
the  youthful  bands  who  are  sent  forth  from  year  to 
year,  to  become  leaders  in  the  armies  of  truth,  in 
the  great  conflicts  of  successive  ages. 

The  permanent  power  exerted  by  one  soch  insti- 
tution as  Yale,  is  incalculable.  That  power  has 
been  exerted  in  organizing  and  controlling  all  depart- 
ments of  human  society.  Where  is  not  the  voice  of 
her  children  heard  ?  Where  is  their  power  unfelt  ? 
The  history  of  other  ancient  colleges  will  justify  the 
same  inquiries ;  and  even  the  more  youthful  cdileges 
of  our  land  have  in  a  few  years  effected  a  great  and 
heart-cheering  work,  and  are  destined,  we  trust,  to  a 
career  of  permanent  and  ever-increasing  usefulness* 

Upon  the  measures  that  I  advocate,  therefore, 
depends  the  permanent  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious independence  of  the  West.  But  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  work  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  done, 
that  the  Western  institutions  can  endure  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  East.  Otherwise  a  crippling 
competition  will  draw  away  their  most  valued  pupib, 
to  the  better  endowed  institutions  of  the  East. 

Nor  is  it  a  difficult  work  to  secure  such  a  result, 
if  its  importance  is  truly  understood  and  deeply  felt. 
Let  a  spirit  pervade  the  Puritan  churches  like  that 
which  pervaded  the  Jesuit  body,  and  those  whom 
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they  influenced  in  the  great  reaction  against  the 
Reformation,  and  the  work  would  be  easily  and 
most  magnificently  done. 

6.  The  existence  of  such  institutions  will  also 
tend  to  arouse  and  develop  intellectual  power  in 
Western  communities,  that  would  otherwise  slum- 
ber unknown  and  uncultivated. 

The  processes  and  results  of  education  in  an 
Eastern  college  are  so  remote  from  the  mind  of  a 
Western  youth,  that  they  exert  on  him  no  inspiring 
influence,  and  arouse  him  to  no  new  purposes.  He 
knows  educated  men  only  as  educated  men.  He 
never  saw  a  rustic  youthful  townsman,  or  compan- 
ion, transformed  into  a  finished  scholar,  a  public 
man.  But  plant  a  college  in  the  midst  of  a  West- 
ern community,  and  the  transformations  produced 
by  a  liberal  education  take  place  in  full  view  of  sur- 
rounding circles  of  Western  youth.  They  see  the 
son  of  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic,  who  has  grown 
up  amid  themselves,  prepared  by  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion to  rise  and  shine  among  the  leaders  of  society. 
And,  from  year  to  year,  at  each  commencement, 
purposes  are  formed  in  the  minds  of  youthful  spec- 
tators, to  aspire  after  equal  developments  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power. 

7.  The  good  of  all  other  systems  demands  the 
full  evolution  of  Puritan  views  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  theology.  In  advocating  the  claims  of 
our  system,  we  act  from  no  sectarian  views,  but 
from  an  enlarged  regard  to  the  public  good.  There 
is  room  for  the  combined  energies  of  all  evangelical 
Christians,  in  the  great  work  of  saving  the  West. 
An  elevated  example,  in  any  one  denomination,  will 
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be  a  benefit  to  all.  It  will  stimulate  by  example. 
It  will  elevate  the  standard  of  public  sentiment. 
Our  example,  as  a  body,  has  already  done  a  great 
work.  The  Methodist  leaders  are  establishing  their 
own  system  of  collegiate  and  theological  education, 
and  appealed  to  the  principles  and  power  of  the 
Puritan  educational  movements,  in  order  to  rouse 
their  own  body.  Nor  was  the  appeal  vain.  Other 
bodies  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  Let 
us  then  elevate  and  perfect  our  system  at  the  West, 
and  it  will  be  a  universal  benefit.  Enlarged  views 
and  sound  principles  will  pervade  and  leaven  the 
whole  mass. 

If  such  be  a  true  view  of  this  case,  then  the  two 
great  things  that  need  to  be  done,  are, 

1.  To  relieve  this  Society  from  the  seperincum- 
bent  pressure  of  benevolent  organizations  under  the 
weight  of  which  it  has  been  obliged  to  rise,  so  that 
it  may  take  the  place  that  a  true  view  of  the  inte- 
rests of  our  country  and  of  society  demands. 

There  has  been  no  improper  design  on  the  part 
of  any  to  put  it  in  such  a  position ;  nor  is  there  any 
narrow-minded,  illiberal  design  to  continue  it  in 
such  a  position.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  giving 
to  other  causes  the  advantage  of  popular  organiza- 
tions, and  public  yearly  presentations,  whilst  this 
had  none.  Colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
from  their  very  magnitude  and  fundamental  nature 
as  organic  powers,  do  not  directly  appeal  to  popular 
interest  and  sympathy.  This  is  not  true  as  it  re- 
gards sending  out  missionaries,  bibles  and  tracts, 
and  establishing  Sabbath  schools.  Yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  community  can  be  permanently  organized, 
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christiaDized,  and  rendered  independent  of  foreign 
aid,  without  these  fundamental  educational  institu- 
tions. The  effort  of  every  wise  community  then, 
should  be  to  make  these  prominent,  and  not  to 
throw  them  into  the  shade.  But  while  there  was 
no  organization  to  represent  them,  the  system  tend- 
ed to  that  result,  and  the  true  balance  has  not  yet 
been  recovered. 

The  effect  of  any  relative  neglect  of  these  great 
interests  on  the  forming  societies  of  the  West,  is 
like  a  paralysis  of  the  heart  in  the  body.  It  is  vain 
to  bestow  any  amount  of  attention  on  the  members, 
if  the  heart  is  paralyzed  and  inefficient.  So  in  vain 
are  all  efforts  to  give  full  development  and  saving 
energy  to  the  West,  till  full  power  is  given  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  social  system. 

2.  There  is  needed  in  the  leading  minds  of  the 
nation  a  higher  degree  of  conviction,  impulse,  and 
enthusiasm  on  this  subject ;  an  enthusiasm  so 
earnest  and  powerful  that  it  shall  pervade  the  com- 
mon mind,  and  lead  to  such  large-minded  and  effi- 
cient measures  as  the  magnificent  and  glorious 
results  at  which  we  aim  demand. 

No  tongue  can  tell,  no  imagination  conceive,  the 
sure  results  of  an  early  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
means  that  are  in  our  power.  What  body  of 
churches  ever  had  offered  to  them  such  communi- 
ties to  form  and  educate  ?  Was  it  a  great  thing  to 
form  a  Germany,  a  France,  an  England  ?  But  here 
are  communities  destined  to  outrun  them  all  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  power.  Is  it  a  great  thing  to 
evangelize  old  pagan  nations,  enfeebled  by  vices, 
bound  by  habits  engendered  by  false  religions,  and 
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needing  centuries  of  elevation  after  they  are  con- 
verted, in  order  to  reach  our  standard  ?  What  then 
must  it  be  to  organize  and  develop,  on  our  own 
principles,  the  new,  vigorous,  independent.  Christian 
communities  of  the  West?  Nor  could  any  thing 
be  more  easily  done,  if  the  Puritan  churches,  sus- 
tained by  an  enthusiastic  faith,  would  but  put  forth 
their  energies,  resolutely  and  in  season.  And  to 
induce  them  to  do  this,  is  fully  in  the  power  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  they  who  have  created,  and  who  sustain,  the 
great  foreign  missionary  enterprize.  They  study 
it ;  they  understand  it ;  they  feel  it ;  they  indoc- 
trinate and  inspire  their  people.  Is  not  this  an  en- 
terprize that  demands  of  them  equal  study,  inteUi- 
gence  and  zeal  ? 

God  has  given  to  the  Puritan  churches,  as  their 
glorious  birth-right,  the  power  to  lead  this  nation  in 
the  great  work  of  education,  not  only  at  the  East, 
but  at  the  West  also.  His  providence  calls  them  to 
it.  It  is  their  manifest  destiny,  their  great  mission. 
Ought  ye  not  then,  ye  who  are  the  leading  minds 
of  those  churches,  to  understand  and  feel  the  great- 
ness of  the  interests  committed  to  you  in  trust,  and 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  you  ? 
If  ye  will  but  folly  understand  this  cause,  and  exert 
the  same  energy  in  its  behalf  that  ye  have  been 
wont  to  put  forth  for  other  leading  benevolent  en- 
terprizes,  the  result  is  sure.  The  interests  involved 
are  so  great,  so  unspeakably  great ;  the  cause  is  so 
strong  in  its  principles  and  so  glorious  in  its  results, 
that  whatever  ye  choose  resolutely  to  undertake, 
that  by  divine  aid  ye  shall  surely  accondplish. 
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ADDRESS. 


It  IS  a  stale  proverb  that  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion  j 
but  the  true  apothegm  is  that  Devotion  is  one  parent  of  Knowledge. 
There  is  an  inherent  affinity  between  science  and  virtue.  God  has 
joined  them  together,  and  although  man  has  oflen  put  them  asunder^ 
yet  the  disquiet  which  ensues  from  their  divorce  is  a  sign  that  nature 
demands  their  union.  Hence  we  find,  that  nearly  all  the  universities 
of  the  Christian  world  have  been  founded  by  the  clergy  and  for  their 
use.  The  oldest  colleges  in  our  land  were  for  a  long  time  regarded 
and  conducted  as  the  schools  of  the  church.*  Of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  coUeges  now  existing  among  us,  a  large  majority  are  under 

evangelical  influence,  and  their  paramount  design  is  to  furnish  able 
<  '     ■  ■      ■  ■      .  ■     .  ■■  ■ 

*  In  hifl  Histoiy  of  Bttrrard  C6llege,  Frw.  Qoiacj  says  ikaX  this  iiutitiitum 
'*is  perh»p6  more  indebted  [to  the  Congrogalional  dei^gy,]  tlmn  to  any  other 
dass  of  men,  for  early  support,  if  not  for  existence." — "It  was  the  fireqnent  topic 
of  their  sermons,  and  the  constant  object  of  their  prayers."  —  "  Its  fonnder  was  a 
member  of  theu*  body." — "  They  denominated  it  'the  School  of  the  Prophets,* 
and  identified  its  success  with  all  the  prospects  and  all  the  hopes  of  religion  in 
the  Province."  Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  45.  On  pp.  62,  54,  he  comments  on  "die  remark- 
able fiict  in  the  history  of  this  college,  that  a  literary  insdtation,  founded  for  the 
instruction  of  the  whole  people  in  general  science,  should  have  been  fixHn  the 
first,  spoken  of,  lauded,  and  conducted  as  though  it  had  been  a  theological  semi* 
nary,  destined  exclosively  for  the  benefit  of  one  order  of  men ;  and  that  this  laU' 
guagc  in  respect  to  it  should  have  been  continued  to  be  used,  with  few  excep- 
tions, during  the  whole  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  established,  and  have  in  a 
degree  prevailed  even  in  our  own  time."  —  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  etaly  history  of  Tale,  and  several  other  coUegeSi 


defenders  of  the  Christian  faith.  Acoordinglj,  a  pious  man  feels  an 
interest  well  nigh  personal  in  these  institutions,  and  in  our  forty-two 
Theological  Seminaries ;  nor,  as  the  spirit  of  his  religion  is  in  sym* 
pathj  with  all  learning,  can  he  fail  of  a  kindly  regard  for  our  thirty- 
five  Medical  Schools,  where  are  to  be  trained  those  who  ought  to  be 
spiritual  physicians,  and  for  our  twelve  Law  Schools,  where  are  to  be 
educated  those  who  ought  to  defend  the  laws  of  God.  With  the 
persuasion,  therefore,  that  all  good  and  thinking  men  will  desire  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  between  knowledge  and  piety,  between  ihe 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  church  of  the  Most  High,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  benefits  resulting  from  our  collegiate  and 
professional  schools. 

And  in  the  Jirst  place,  these  schools  are  monuments  to  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  mind,  lliis  dignity  and  worth  must  be  respected,  or 
the  doctrines  and  forms  of  Puritanism  will  not  be  loved.  These 
doctrines  and  forms  require  a  taste  for  intellectual  statements ;  for 
pure,  naked  truth.  Hence  they  encourage  a  style  of  thinking  and 
writing  which  fails  to  interest  men  of  mere  fiesh.  Our  clergy,  not 
being  priests  but  moral  teachers,  must  depend  for  their  influence, 
under  God,  upon  their  spiritual  cultivation ;  and,  giving  themselves 
wholly  to  their  work,  they  must  rely  for  their  maintenance,  not  so 
much  on  rich  benefices  as  upon  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  unless 
the  people  revere  their  own  inward,  more  than  their  outward  nature, 
they  will  give  no  adequate  support  to  an  intellectual  ministiy* 

But  one  fault  of  both  our  age  and  our  nation  is,  an  excessive 
devotedness  to  material  interests.  The  inestimable  advantages  of  our 
exuberant  soil,  our  singularly  threaded  navigation,  and  our  variegated 
extent  of  country  are  combined  with  peculiar  temptations  to  avarice. 
Large  masses  of  our  population  have  immigrated  hither  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth.  Not  even  the  original  discove- 
ries of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  gold  enticed  so  many  devotees  of 
Mammon  to  the  enchanted  ground,  as  have  been  allured  to  it  by  the 
disclosures  of  our  modern  Ophir.  Hence  results  a  danger,  that  we 
shall  become  more  and  more  intoxicated  with  a  passion  for  ceiled 
houses  and  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  for  goblets  and  vases  of 
curiously  wrought  metal;  and  that  our  favorite  studies  will  be  those 


mo6t  immediately  snbservient  to  the  processeg  of  the  mechanic.  Far 
be  it  from  as  to  depreciate  the  arts  of  metallai*g7  and  engineering; 
bat  with  our  researches  into  the  organism  of  matter  we,  above  all 
men,  need  to  combine  the  humanities  of  the  schools.  Amid  the  whirl 
of  our  locomotives,  and  the  jangle  of  our  machinery,  and  the  noisy 
working  of  our  political  system,  we  feel  a  repose  and  a  refreshment 
in  merely  looking  upon  the  walls  of  an  institution  devoted  to  a  quiet, 
spiritual  discipline.  They  are  a  memento  that  the  value  of  money 
is  computed  by  some  of  our  citizens  according  to  its  inoral,  even  if 
they  be  intangible  uses. 

The  young  men  of  a  republic  are  apt  to  be  impatient  of  control, 
and  therefore  need  the  hints  and  the  dictatorship  of  a  college  bell. 
They  are  apt  to  be  restless  for  public  action,  and  therefore  need  the 
**four  years'*  confinement  to  a  severe,  exact  and  comprehensive  study. 
They  are  apt  to  be  opinionated  and  wilful,  and  therefore  need  the 
friction  of  class-debates,  the  subduing  operation  of  college  law,  the 
singularly  republican  influence  of  college  society,  where  the  distinc- 
tion of  merit  absorbs  that  of  birth  or  wealth.  Apart  from  the  study 
which  our  learned  schools  demand,  they  are  associated  with  nameless 
and  numberless  incidents  which  discipline  a  student  without  his 
knowing  it  Ilis  excrescences  of  character  are  worn  away  by  his 
intercourse  with  teachers  and  classmates,  by  his  experiences  in  the 
recitation  room  and  on  the  platform,  the  occurrences  of  his  sopho- 
more and  freshman  year.  The  very  contact  with  college  walls  has 
an  abrading  effect,  which  no  one  can  fully  analyze.  In  many  par- 
ticulars he  may  surpass  all  other  men,  but  in  some  particulars  a  self- 
taught,  must  be  an  untaught  man ;  for  he  has  not  been  overawed  by 
the  authority,  nor  regaled  by  the  reminiscences,  of  those  institutions 
which  are  both  intended  and  fitted  to  remind  us  of  the  treasures  lying 
hid  in  the  souL  The  man  who,  like  our  own  Williston,  consecrates 
his  silver  and  gold  to  the  development  of  these  treasures,  honors  him- 
self by  thus  offering  up  money  to  the  service  of  mind.  He  will  be 
remembered  when  mere  theological  pugilists  lie  forgotten  in  their 
narrow  graves.  We  name  it  to  the  praise  of  Dr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Burnet,  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

that  they  made  donations  of  books  to  Yale  College.    Dr.  Watts  gave 
1* 
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a  pair  of  globes  to  it ;  he  perfonned  many  forgM&a  acts  of  philan- 
thropy, but  tliis  gift  will  continue  to  be  recorded  as  a  memorial  of  Aim, 
not  less  than  of  the  school  which  he  distinguished*  If  Kapoleoo, 
instead  of  melting  up  the  cannon  of  Austerlits,  into  a  column  for 
signalizing  his  exploits,  had  endowed  some  liberal  institute  for  the 
right  education  of  his  people,  he  would  have  raised  a  monument 
to  the  worth  of  the  soul  which  would  also  have  perpetuated  his 
own  fame.  We  speak  of  Alexander  as  the  Great,  chiefly  because 
he  lavished  his  treasures  upon  the  Stagirite,  and  thus  bequeathed  a 
rich  boon  to  the  mind  of  his  posterity.  The  name  of  Maecenas  is 
remembered  not  so  much  for  his  martial  or  his  convivial  virtues,  as 
for  making  his  wealth  subservient  to  the  mental  garniture  of  a  Vixgil 
and  a  Horace.  We  know  but  little  of  Ambrose,  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostic,  but  we  hold  him  in  lasting  reverence  because  we  know  that 
he  was  the  patron  of  Origen,  that  he  published  the  works  of  that 
father,  and  nurtured  the  tree  of  which  the  Hexapla  was  the  fruit  A 
rational  utilitarian  can  easily  perceive  that  to  enrich  a  seminary  of 
learning,  especially  of  sacred  learning,  that  learning  which  does  not 
immediately  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  body,  which  is  not  directly 
productive  of  tangible  benefits,  which  exerts  an  influence  too  ethereftl 
to  be  calculated  by  mercantile  tables, — such  a  bounty  indicates  and 
promotes  a  refinement  of  conception,  begins  with  and  ends  in  a  con- 
templative habit,  which,  amid  the  uproar  of  our  merchandize  and 
politics,  must  have  the  highest  style  of  usefulness. 

As  our  collegiate  and  professional  schools  pay  this  deserved  tribute 
to  our  spiritual  nature,  so,  in  the  second  place,  they  give  an  impulse 
to  popular  education.  Almost  their  entire  history  is  one  of  stimu- 
lus to  niiud.  A  gift  bestowed  upon  them,  instead  of  being  a  sedative, 
prompts  til  cm  to  efibrt  They  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  needs  incentives  to  activity.  The  small  estate 
given  by  tlic  bishop  of  Cloyne  to  found  scholarships  and  provide 
premiums  for  the  more  studious  pupils  of  Yale  College,  has  had  a 
quickening  effect  u[K)n  men  who  have  well  repaid  the  world  for  the 
smallest  good  influence  upon  them.  Wheelock,  Dagget,  Stiles,  Burr, 
Dwight,  all  of  whom  were  presidents  of  colleges,  John  Worthington, 


Simeon  and  Na&an  Strong,  Silas  Deane,  Got.  Tmmbiill  and  Gov. 
Treadwell,  David  Brainerd,  Bue]l«  Bucknunster,  and  other  educators 
of  the  people  were  incited  to  labor  for  the  annual  donation  of  Berke- 
ley ;  they  succeeded  in  their  struggle  for  it,  and  imparted  the  im- 
petus which  they  gained  from  it  to  succeeding  times. 

It  is  a  false  idea  that  influence  mainly  works  from  beneath  upward* 
It  also  descends  with  power  from  above,  downward.  The  science  of 
Aristotle  has  affected  the  lowest  of  the  people  for  two  thousand 
years.  The  learning  of  the  church  reformers  has  wrought  on  the 
oonmion  mind  for  three  centuries.  It  is  because  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  were  well  taught,  that  they  were  enabled  to  move  the  depths 
of  the  populace.  The  multifarious  learning  of  Richard  Baxter  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  masses  for  two  hundred  years ;  and  his  prac- 
tical writings  were  the  means  of  permanent  good  to  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, who  in  his  turn  became  an  instructor  of  the  multitude  as  weU 
as  of  theologians ;  and  his  "  Rise  and  Progress "  exerted  a  trans^ 
forming  influence  on  William  Wilberfof  ce,  who  acted  well  his  part  in 
disenthralling  the  poor  and  degraded  from  their  moral  slavery ;  and 
his  "  Practical  View "  resulted  in  lasting  good  to  Legh  Richmond, 
whose  Dairyman's  Daughter  is  now,  in  more  than  fifty  different  lan- 
guages, refining  the  conception  of  the  learned  and  the  vulgar.  As 
with  individuals  so  is  it  with  institutions ;  the  higher  give  impetus  to 
the  lower.  The  enterprise  of  foreign  missions  awakens  that  of 
home ;  home  missions  kindle  a  zeal  for  our  own  individual  churches ; 
these  churches  interest  us  in  our  private  families.  In  the  scientific 
processes  of  ventilating  our  public  buildings,  a  fire  in  the  attic  brings 
upward  the  air  from  the  basement.  Where  the  university  is  cher- 
ished, classical  scnools  will  be  formed  to  prepare  candidates  for  it ; 
and  where  the  classical  schools  are  prosperous,  common  schools  will 
spring  up  around  them.  The  college  requires  lower  institutes  as  its 
auxiliaries,  and  what  it  demands  will  be  supplied  for  it.  It  enriches 
the  soil  from  which  it  draws  up  its  nutriment.  It  awakens  the  spirit 
of  education,  and  without  this  a  State  law  may  appoint  masters  over 
the  children,  but  will  never  make  those  children  scholars,  nor  those 
masters  instructors.  Our  land  is  one  of  competition.  If  there  be  a 
ooUege  in  the  capital  city,  there  will  be  an  academy  in  the  shire- 


town ;  and  if  there  be  an  academy  near  the  oomt  house,  tiiere  wiD 
be  select  schools  in  the  neighboring  villages.  And  as  no  institntion, 
so  no  man  stands  alone.  The  youth  who  leaves  his  still  hamlet  for 
the  universitj,  induces  some  of  his  comrades  to  follow  him^  and  many 
others  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  literary  spirit  Obyioos  and 
lasting  is  the  impetus  which  he  may  give  to  the  mental  character  of 
his  former  townsmen.  He  teaches  their  schools,  and  imparts  to  the 
tenderest  minds  the  benefits  of  his  own  generous  culture.  We  do 
not  suitably  esteem  the  influence  of  young  men.  It  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  youthful  collegians  that  our  foreign  missionary  enterprise 
had  its  birth.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  our  professional  seminaries  have 
as  much  power  over  the  common,  especially  the  juvenile  mind,  as 
they  will  ever  have.  Some  of  them  are  precocious,  and  the  most 
important  thoughts  which  they  will  hereafter  elaborate,  have  already 
occurred  to  them.  David  Hume  planned  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  Bge,  and  composed  it  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-five,  and  this  treatise  contains  the  raw  material 
of  his  more  finished  essays.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  John  Calvin 
had  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes ;  it  was  ailerwards 
improved,  but  its  basis  was  retained.  So  in  military  life,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  was  but  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  conducted  the 
campaign  against  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  was  but  twenty-seven 
when  he  had  subdued  Italy,  and  the  hero  of  Macedon  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year.  The  subsequent  life  of  men  does  not  always 
fulfil  the  promise  of  their  youth.  Of  not  a  few  preachers  it  njay  be 
said,  that  their  earlier  sermons  are  as  thoughtful  as  their  later. 
"When  the  members  of  our  colleges  and  professional  schools,  there- 
fore, some  of  whom  have  already  developed  the  germs  of  their  more 
matured  speculation,  go  out  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  scholar's  zeal 
among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  land,  especially  its  ruder  sections, 
they  mu^t  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  alumni  have  been  trained  in  our  colleges,  many  of  whom 
have  been  connected  as  authors,  superintendents  or  instructors  with 
our  common  and  our  Sabbath  schools.  About  eight  thousand  have 
been  taught  at  our  theological,  and  sixteen  thousand  at  our  medical 
institutions.    During  the  past  year  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
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young  men  were  convened  under  nearly  thirteen  hundred  teacherg, 
at  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  From  the  conversation  and 
correspondence  of  so  many  scholars,  there  must  diverge  a  quickening 
influence  into  as  many  distinct  communities.  But  this  influence  is 
neither  so  wide  spread  nor  stimulating  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  there- 
fore we  aim  to  extend  it,  and  to  purify  it,  until  from  these  higher 
seminaries,  as  from  the  heart  itself,  there  circulate  a  genial  warmth 
through  the  whole  system  of  popular  education,  and  until  this  system 
pervade  the  very  recesses  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  solely,  however,  by  direct  eflbrt  that  our  learned  schools 
give  a  stimulus  to  the  mind  of  the  community*  They  do  good  by 
the  very  shadow  of  their  towers.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  at^ 
tracted  from  the  plough  to  the  classic,  by  merely  looking  upon  the 
groves  of  the  academy*  He  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene  when 
some  of  his  village  friends  received  their  dipl<Mna ;  and  in  six  years 
afterw^Lrd,  he  had  obtained  a  better  education  than  they.*  There 
steals  forth  from  the  shades  of  the  lyceum  a  noiseless  influence  im^ 
buing  the  mind  that  is  even  unconscious  of  it,  with  a  love  of  letters. 
Hence  We  cannot  expect  that  a  university  at  Brunswick  or  Burling- 
ton will  difEbse  the  same  healthful  glow  among  the  inhabitants  of 

*  In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Pro- 
fessional Edncation  at  the  West,  pp.  29,  30,  we  read :  "  On  one  such  [commence- 
ment] occasion  a  young  man  sAt  among  the  crowd,  and,  as  he  listened,  a  desire 
to  obtain  an  edncation  Was  awakened,  and  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  he  revived 
that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  in^ 
stitution.  But  his  father  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  knew  not  how  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  his  son  till  he  should  become  of  age.  For  the  time 
being  the  son  abandoned  the  execution  of  purpose,  but  his  daily  labors  were 
within  soilnd  of  the  coUege  bell,  and  every  stroke  reminded  him  of  privileges  of 
Which  he  oonld  not  avail  himself,  and  served  to  kindle  afresh  the  fires  within. 
Months  and  years  passed  away,  and  when  at  last  told  by  his  father,  in  the  field, 
that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  all  further  claim  on  his  services,  he  dropped 
his  instrument  of  husbandry,  hastened  to  the  house  of  one  of  tlie  professors  in 
the  college,  and  in  the  space  of  one  hour  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  a 
course  of  study,  and  was  quietly  seated,  getting  his  lesson.  A  few  years  after' 
ward  he  mounted  the  platform,  on  commencement  day,  to  carry  into  complete 
execution  the  resoludon  of  by-gone  years,  and  to  aWakcn  similar  desires  in  th« 
mincLi  of  listening  youth. 
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tVisoonsin  and  Iowa,  as  among  the  poptilatioa  doselj  enciidiiig  iL 
We  might  as  well  expect  that  the  flowen  which  bloom  in  Maine  or 
Vennont  would  sweeten  the  air  of  the  prairies ;  thai  one  forest,  one 
moantain^range  woald  porifj  the  atmosphere  of  our  entire  land* 
The  western  wateis  cannot  be  navigated  hj  steamers  all  whose  en- 
gines are  kept  at  the  east.  Our  higher  schools  must  be  near  to  the 
communities  which  they  would  attract  with  a  magnetic  power.  They 
must  be  seen  in  order  to  become  remembrancers  of  our  mental  worth. 
Their  libraries  and  philosophical  apparatus  must  charm  the  eye  of 
the  loiterers  from  the  adjacent  towns ;  their  literary  festivals  mast 
allure  parents  and  children  to  come  up  and  witness  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  a  student's  life ;  their  classic  grounds,  their  rules  of  ooar- 
tesy,  the  bland  spirit  which  breathes  in  and  over  them,  moat  invite 
the  inquisitive  youth  to  exchange  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  body 
for  those  of  the  mind. 

Doubtless,  there  is  a  liability  to  multifdy  our  hif^er  seminaries 
beyond  the  proper  limits.  In  some  parts  of  our  land  they  have  been 
thus  multiplied.  They  should  not  be  so  numerous  aa  to  be  equally 
in  want  of  funds  or  scholars;  as  to  ha/ve  bnt  little  to  do  and  less  to 
do  it  with;  as  to  keep  their  professors  hungering  after  the  loaves  of 
patronage,  and  so  eager  to  secure  pupils  for  themselves  that  they 
will  be  tempted  to  whisper  mysterious  charges  against  rival  semina- 
ries. There  must  be  no  such  unhallowed  rivaliy  among  sehoola 
sacred  to  knowledge  and  religion*  They  should  be  so  numeroiis,  and 
it  is  a  great  object  of  this  Society  to  keep  them  so  and  only  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  whole  country,  without  interfer- 
ing with  each  other ;  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  young  men  who  ou^t 
to  be  educated ;  as  to  provide  the  richest  instruction  for  the  lai^est 
number;  as  to  extend  their  influence  into  the  common  schools  of 
every  neighborhood ;  as  to  reach  the  lowest  minds,  and  give  them  an 
ideal  of  a  culture  too  high  perhaps  for  themselves,  but  waiting  to 
bless  their  children. 

This  tendency  to  popularize  knowledge  is,  in  the  empirical  view, 
the  highest  recommendation  of  literary  institutes;  in  the  Romish 
view  their  main  usefulness  consists  in  preserving  the  resulta  of  pre- 
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▼10118  Btttdj ;  bot  in  the  Protestant  and  liberal  view  they  have  another 
kigh  design.  I  remark,  then,  in  the  third  place :  Our  collegiate  and 
professioBal  schools  are  needed  for  the  extension  of  science.  They 
enlarge  as  well  as  protect  its  domain ;  exalt  as  well  as  multiply  its 
votaries.  Doabtless  many  improvements  are  made  in  philosophy 
and  the  arts  by  men  who  have  not  been  disciplined  at  the  university ; 
but  it  is  in  the  light  radiating  from  the  university,  in  the  atmosphere 
impregnated  by  it,  that  most  of  these  improvements  are  made  per- 
manently. A  mechanic  stumbles  upon  a  new  invention,  but  he  would 
not  know  its  importance,  were  he  not  surrounded  by  erudite  scholars. 
When  a  rare  phenomenon  was  detected  at  Greenfield,  its  value  was 
determined  at  Amherst  The  self-made  man  is  often  indebted  to  the 
university  for  the  materials  with  which  he  boasts  that  he  has  made 
himself.  At  least  fifty-two  of  the  inventions  which  are  now  used 
and  prized  by  the  civilized  world,  were  made  in  Germany,  not  per- 
haps within  the  walls,  but  within  the  influence  of  her  learned  insti- 
tutions. Such  institutions  enlarge  the  class  of  investigating  spirits 
tliat  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  giving  and  receiving  acumen 
as  iron  sharpeneth  iron.  They  secure  such  a  division  of  labor  as 
enables  a  single  mind  to  concentrate  itself  on  a  single  department, 
and  thus  pry  into  the  laws  which  lie  hidden  from  a  cursory  and  di- 
vided view.  By  their  libraries,  laboratories  and  observatories,  they 
excite  a  teuth-loving  spirit,  and  provide  facilities  for  its  exercise.  So 
numerous  are  the  discoveries  made  under  their  influence,  that  it  has 
become  as  difficult  for  men  in  active  life  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
new  arts  and  new  ramifications  of  science,  as  it  is  for  an  American 
adult  to  keep  up  his  chase  after  the  geography  of  his  country.  Once, 
the  number  of  planets  and  satellites  in  the  solar  system,  as  well  as  of 
the  States  in  our  confederation,  was  stereotyped  in  school  books ; 
bat  now  we  feel  afraid  to  mention  either  of  these  numbers  until  we 
have  inquired  for  the  last  telegraphic  despatch.  In  the  telescope  of 
liord  Bosse,  which  is  every  year  antiquating  the  charts  once  regarded 
as  the  permanent  philosophy  of  the  heavens ;  in  the  cylinder  press, 
by  which  a  man  will  publish  as  many  syllables  in  an  hour  as,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  he  would  not  have  written  in  less  than  fifty 
years ;  in  locomotion  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  by  an  apparatus 
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which  indicates  more  genius  and  science  than  were  needed  for  can* 
structing  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
along  wires  that  swell  with  thought  and  seem  to  have  as  much  ex- 
pressive life  as  the  nerves  of  some  men ;  in  that  spiritual  process  of 
using  the  rays  of  light  as  pencils  for  delineating  the  human  features, 
catching  the  glance  of  a  moment,  preserving  it  for  years,  even  when 
that  glance  could  not  be  repeated  by  any  voluntary  effort  of  the  child, 
it  may  be,  who  accidentally  threw  it ;  in  that  ethereal  appliance  by 
which  men  have  learned  to  sleep  under  the  endurance  of  amputations, 
the  thought  of  which  would  once  have  overmastered  them  ;  in  all  the 
secular  departments  of  knowledge  there  is  now  a  progress,  the  most 
notable  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it  prepares  the  way  for  still  more 
colossal  strides,  —  each  new  discovery  opening  the  door  for  yet  more 
wonderful  disclosures,  and  all  of  them  demanding  a  new  activity 
of  mind,  and  increasing  the  importance,  the  necessity  of  its  culture. 
Every  acquisition  to  the  secular  sciences  enlarges  the  compass  of 
that  science  which  comprehends  all  others  in  itself.  Objective  theol- 
ogy has  been  taught  us  in  a  perfect  revelation,  but  men  have  not  been 
perfect  in  understanding  it.*  The  truths  in  the  book  of  nature  and 
in  the  inspired  volume  are  incapable  of  improvement ;  but  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  truths  is  progressive.  The  more  we  learn,  so  much 
the  more  capacious  become  our  minds,  and  accordingly  so  much  the 
more  expanded  may  be  our  ideas  of  religious  doctrine,  and  this  ex- 
pansion is  itself  an  enlargement  of  our  subjective  theology.  The 
speculations  of  every  successive  age  will  develop  new  features  in 
those  great  truths  which  are  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day.  The  central  prindples  of  the  Bible  will  be  illustrated 
with  additional  glories,  as  the  Copemican  system,  though  always 
remaining  true,  will  become  more  and  more  resplendent  with  eveiy 
newly  found  star.    The  speculations  of  Adam  Smith,  Price,  Jouffroy, 

*  "  It  is  not  at  aU  incredible,"  says  Bishop  Bntler,  "  that  a  book  which  has 
been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  should  contain  many  troths  as  yet 
vndiscovered.  For  all  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same  figumlties  of  investiga- 
tion, from  which  snch  great  discoreries  in  natural  knowledge  hare  been  made  in 
the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  posseBsion  of  mankind  seTenI 
thousand  years  before." 


ttfid  even  Bentham  wUl  enable  some  future  Ed\wda^  write  a  niore  ^ 
transparent  ^  Dissertation  eonceming  the  nature^^^i^Slbue  Yittu^y^ 
The  extended  researches  of  anatomists,  chemists,  botanisTs  and  ento* 
Biologists  are  preparing  additional  leaves  for  a  more  convincing  vol- 
ome  of  Bridgewater  Treatises.  Scattered  through  the  philosophy  of 
continental  Eurc^e  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive discussion  than  has  ever  yet  appeared,  on  the  phenoinena  of  the 
wilL  Additions  to  the  proof  of  total  depravity  may  be  gleaned  from 
tlie  reasonings  of  David  Hume ;  new  arguments  for  the  Divine  de- 
crees from  the  speculations  of  Schleiermacher ;  fresh  indications  of 
the  saerificial  atonement  from  the  criticisms  of  Gesenius.  We  con- 
fide in  the  truth  and  in  the  God  of  truth,  and  believe,  with  our  Puri- 
tan fathers,  that  the  Puritan  faith  is  so  interwoven  with  the  texture 
of  science  as  to  be  ultimately  confirmed  or  illustrated  by  every  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge.  Its  foundations  sink  deep  into  the  very 
Btructure  and  the  relations  of  the  soul,  and  therefore,  of  all  systems 
that  of  Calvinism  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  logic  or  of  meta« 
physics  or  of  any  sharp  investigation.  It  never  did,  and  this  is  one 
part  of  the  internal  evidence  in  its  favor,  it  never  will  and  never  can 
flourish  where  some  of  its  advocates  are  not  reasoners,  where  they 
are  not  men.  It  is  in  itself  strong  doctrine,  and  requires  something 
more  than  mOk  for  babes. 

It  is  only  one  century  and  a  half  since  ten  ministers  of  a  neighbor- 
ing colony  met  at  Branford,  and  each,  presenting  a  number*  of  vol- 
mnes,  said,  ^  I  give  these  books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut." 
From  that  college  went  forth,  twenty  years  afterward,  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  and  among  her  fifteen  hundred  clerical  alumni  are  Bella- 
my, Hopkins,  Smalley,  Hart,  Emmons,  Dwight,  Strong,  Austin, 
Backus,  Hooker,  Griffin,  Day^  Murdock,  Beecher,  Stuart,  and  others, 
of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  left  the  literature 
of  the  church  more  luminous  than  they  found  it  And  the  moral 
results  which  have  flowed  from  the  studies  of  these  men,  ^-*  the  world 
fiels  them,  even  if  it  do  not  kriow  them.  And  these  results  are  the 
harvest  of  which  those  humble  counsels  at  Branford  were  the  seeds. 
And  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  this  day,  among  the  descendants 
of  men  who  are  now  subduing  our  western  wilderness,  there  will 
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arise — suck  is  our  trust  in  God—- »  stitrdj  band  of  iMieers  in  Qm 
fields  of  truth,  who  shall  redeem  many  waste  places  of  specnlatioa 
and  make  them  blossom  as  the  rose.  Some  of  these  elect  spirils  will 
be  trained,— such  b  our  prayer,  — in  the  colleges  which  are  now 
asking  that  we  give  to  them  of  our  abundance  what  onr  fiuhers  gars 
of  their  penury  to  the  germinating  sdiools  <^  dMir  day.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  motives  which  can  dawn  upon  us,  thai  in  nortiir- 
ing  these  yet  feeble  colleges,  among  a  populatkn  of  qinck^dghted 
and  far-sighted  men,  we  are  prospectively  widening  the  oampass  of 
all  science ;  we  are  making  medicine  more  sure,  law  more  definite,  sub* 
jective  theology  more  extensive ;  we  are  providing  facQities  for  the 
men  who  are  predestined  to  explain  tiie  Bible  mote  dearly,  and  de- 
velop its  relations  more  comprehensivdy,  and  to  do.  for  a  coaung 
age  what  Owen  and  Chillingworth  and  Butler  did  for  their  times; 
we  are  laying,  in  silver  and  gold,  the  basis  of  that  temple  which  the 
Spirit  of  truth  is  to  illumine  with  unwcmted  effolgence,  and  the 
brightness  of  which  is  to  irradiate  |J1  minds. 

The  agency  of  our  collegiate  and  professional  sdkools  in  widening 
the  sphere  of  science,  suggests  a  fourth  benefit  to  be  derived  fixnn 
them ;  they  illustrate  the  cost  and  provide  means  for  overoHning  Ae 
difficulties  of  truth.  Men  estimate  science  the  more  highly  when 
they  see  the  apparatus  which  is  needed  for  aoqoiring  it  A  thooght- 
ful  spectator  of  a  library  like  the  National  Library  of  Paris  or  the 
Boyal  Library  of  Munich,  begins  at  once  to  soliloquise  on  the  pains- 
taking with  which  truth  has  been  sought: 

^'^How  many  vexations  have  been  endured  by  the  writers  of  the 
tomes  that  burden  these  shelves,  in  making  an  exact  transcript  of 
their  thoughts,  in  remodeling  their  once  carefuUy-adjasted  plans ;  in 
erasures,  interlineations,  and  final  recurrences  to  the  first  draft.  How 
many  risings  of  hope  have  these  authors  felt,  that  they  had  at  last 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  as  of  a  jewel  sparkling  in  the  mine; 
but  how  soon  have  their  hopes  been  clouded  over,  and  followed  by 
regrets  for  toil  misspent  Who  will  count  up  the  errors  into  whieh 
the  most  careful  of  these  inquirers  have  lapsed  in  their  enthusiastie 
defence  of  one  favorite  truth;  the  fears  which  hava  troubled  i 
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kflt  ilie  inflnence  of  an  entire  treatise  should  be  spoiled  by  some  in- 
cidental mistake ;  the  disappointments  which  have  seized  them  when 
diarged  with  a  heresy  which  none  but  an  envious,  because  disap- 
pointed man  could  have  manufactured  out  of  their  well-intended 
words.  How  many  of  these  authors  have  pined  in  a  living  mortifi- 
cation, or  have  atoned  for  their  free  but  perhaps  wholesome  thoughts 
on  the  rack.  How  small  an  advance  has  been  made  by  any  one 
scholar  who  has  wearied  himself  by  night  and  by  day,  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  golden  chain." 

The  variety  of  experiences  in  a  single  mind,  and  the  multitude  of 
different  minds  which  have  been  needed  to  elucidate  any  one  doctrine, 
are  faint  emblems  of  the  cost,  and  hence  of  the  value  of  truth.  This 
Talue  is  also  illustrated  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  science.  —  It  is 
a  belief  no  less  common  than  baneful  that  the  easiest  interpretation 
of  nature  is  the  best  Truth  is  said  to  be  simple.  In  certain  great 
outlines  it  is  so ;  but  in  its  complete  system  it  is  full  of  mazes  which 
no  man  has  ever  wandered  through.  The  most  common  volitions 
which  we  put  forth,  are  the  most  inexplicable.  The  pathways  of  the 
planets  we  may  easily  trace  in  the  general,  but  their  exact  lines  of 
motion  it  is  toOsome  to  decipher.  The  energy  of  no  single  agent  in 
nature  is  the  predse  exponent  of  the  phenomena  occasioned  by  it,  for 
that  agent  is  modified  in  its  operation  by  unseen  forces  which  will 
perhaps  ever  elude  our  scrutiny.  The  enigmas  of  science  multiply 
as  its  old  knots  are  untied.  A  good  solution  of  that  which  once  per- 
plexed us,  suggests  new  laws  yet  more  perplexing*  The  end  of  our 
being  is  discipline.  Vexatio  dat  intellectum.  We  may  dispense 
with  a  prying  examination  into  the  hidden  agencies  of  nature,  we 
may  make  certain  comprehensive  guesses,  which  will  hit  somewhere 
near  the  truth,  —  near  enough,  as  we  carelessly  say,  for  practical 
purposes ;  —  but  these  rough  conjectures  are  sometimes  the  source  of 
fatal  disaster.  A  minute  error  may  invalidate  the  most  important 
demonstration.  Vessels  have  been  wrecked  by  a  wrong  figure  in  a 
table  of  logarithms,  and  souls  have  been  ruined  by  a  wrong  inference 
of  ethical  reasoners.  A  single  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
John  Locke,  opened  the  flood-gates  of  French  Infidelity.  We  some- 
times wish  that  our  Saviour  had  written  a  treatise  explaining  all  the 
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intricate  problems  of  sacred  science.  But  aB  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  disciples  he  roused  within  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  even  won- 
der, so  in  the  revelation  which  he  sent  us,  he  left  many  hints  which 
we  find  it  arduous  to  trace  out.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all 
other  sciences  roll  over  upon  theology  their  most  abstruse  questions. 
AVe  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  geologist  answer  the  query 
whether  matter  be  eternal ;  and  the  ontologiet,  whether  it  have  a  real 
or  only  an  ideal  existence;  and  the  psychologist  and  chemist,  whether 
the  mind  be  material ;  and  the  psychologist  and  the  jurist,  whether 
man's  volitions  be  fated  or  free ;  but  all  these  scholars  regard  the 
theologian  as  responsible  for  solving  all  these  difficulties.  They  may 
aid  him,  but  he  steps  forward  as  the  champion  in  defence  of  truths 
which  they  are  primarily  bound  to  maintain.  And  the  followers  of 
Augustine  and  Cidvin  have  ever  been  foremost  in  grappling  with  the 
stern  questions  which  baffle  other  philosophers.  Therefore  does  the 
theology  of  our  Puritan  fathers  magnify  the  importance  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  provide  means  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  truth. 
It  insists  on  extensive  libraries,  by  which  the  inquirer  of  to-day  may 
be  led  into  familiar  converse  with  the  spirits  of  all  who  have  gone 
before  him,  and  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  laying  over  again 
the  foundations  which  have  been  often  laid  by  his  predecessors.  It 
insists  on  generous  endowments  and  permanent  funds  by  which  the 
scholar  may  be  sustained  in  his  defence  of  truth,  and  not  be  harassed 
with  petty  fears  lest  his  barrel  of  meal  soon  waste  and  his  cruise  of 
oil  soon  fail.  It  is  often  said  that  such  accumulations  of  treasure 
may  be  perverted.  But  we  must  have  faith  in  God.  We  must  not 
prefer  our  personal  care  to  his  wakeful  providence.  Certainly  he 
can  preserve  in  its  proper  use  the  wealth  of  his  friends  when  it  is 
funded  for  ministerial  education,  as  well  as  they  themselves  can  pre- 
serve it  when  it  is  clasped  in  their  individual  purses.  It  is  often  said 
that  every  scholar  of  the  church  ought  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  poverty, 
as  musical  birds  should  not  be  too  well  fed,  and  as  the  nightingale 
sings  the  sweetest  when  her  breast  presses  against  a  thorn.  But  our 
ministers  and  our  professors  will  be  poor  enough,  without  our  making 
their  poverty  a  matter  of  the  public  conscience.  There  is  no  loud 
call  on  Americans  to  guard  against  such  an  excess  of  generosity  as 
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win  eneirate  the  stndioas  man.  Thej  are  rather  called  to  redouhle 
Iheir  generosity  bo  as  to  exonerate  him  from  the  service  of  tables, 
And  thus  leave  him  free  to  follow  oat  the  sinuosities  of  science.  He 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  occasional,  doubtful  charity  of  the 
multitude ;  least  of  all  should  he  be  condemned,  as  he  sometimes  is, 
even  in  our  own  day,  to  heg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  divide 
his  attention  between  the  truths  which  ought  to  engross  it,  and  the 
collecting  here  and  there  of  his  precarious  salary  from  men  who  have 
no  commiseration  for  the  difficulties  of  his  pursuits,  and  who  perhaps 
endeavor,  according  to  a  mournful  but  most  expressive  mercantile 
phrase,  to  heat  him  down.  His  processes  of  investigation  are  so  mod- 
est, cautious,  and  therefore  slow,  that  unlettered  men  in  their  eager- 
ness for  instantaneous  results  complain  of  him  as  bringing  nothing  to 
pass.  They  withdraw  his  daily  bread,  if  he  do  not  hold  out  before 
their  eyes  his  daily  earnings.  Under  a  democratic  government  the 
poor  have  some  peculiar  tendencies  to  become  jealous  of  the  rich,  the 
ignorant  of  the  learned ;  and,  thus  exposed  to  causeless  suspicions,  a 
scholar  needs  the  fostering  care  of  some  literary  institute  which  he 
can  rely  upon  as  an  Alma  Mater.  He  becomes  faint  hearted, — so 
frail  is  the  virtue  of  even  disciplined  men, — unless  he  be  judged  by 
his  peers,  unless  he  be  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  some  enlightened 
and  enduring  seminary  which  will  animate  him,  or  rather  require  him, 
to  buy  the  truth  at  whatever  cost,  and  sell  it  not  for  whatever  of  popu- 
lar applause.  He  loses  his  literary  enterprise,  unless  raised  above  the 
fitfulness  of  a  people  who  may  be  swayed  by  his  envious  rivals  and 
may  find  it  economical  to  have  no  confidence  in  him.  It  ought  to  be, 
—  but  so  great  is  the  lingering  depravity  of  even  good  men  that  we 
must  confess  with  blushing  face  it  seldom  is  the  fact, — that  a  Chris- 
tian scholar  will  be  patient  enough,  or  manly  enough,  or  pure-minded 
and  spiritual  enough  to  press  onward  through  neglect  or  reproach, 
the  foresight  of  his  own  and  his  children's  penury,  the  daily  conscious- 
ness of  an  enfeebled,  sickly  frame, — to  persevere  in  resisting  his 
own  indolence,  in  wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of  his  science,  so  as 
to  wear  out  the  obstacles  which  had  filled  his  path ;  to  force  his  way 
into  the  temple  against  the  portals  of  which  he  had  been  knocking 
through  long  and  weaiy  years,  and  at  last  to  exclaim  with  the  joy 
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of  him  who  announced  one  of  Yae  a^tzonomical  discoveries  in  the 
words  which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die :  "  What  I  prophesied 
two^and-twenty  years  ago,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids 
anK)ng  the  heavenly  orbits ;  what  I  firmly  believed  long  before  I  had 
seen  Ptolemy's  Harmonics ;  what  I  had  promised  my  friends  in  the 
title  of  this  book,  which  I  named  before  I  was  sure  of  my  discovery; 
what,  sixteen  years  ago,  I  urged  as  a  thing  to  be  sought ;  that  for 
which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  for  which  I  settled  Prague,  for  whidi 
I  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  astronomical  ocmtempla- 
tions ;  —  at  length  I  have  brought  to  light,  and  have  recognized  its 
truth  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  is  now  eighteen 
months  since  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  light,  three  months  since  the 
dawn,  very  few  days  since  the  unveiled  sun,  most  admirable  to  gaze 
on,  burst  upon  me.  Nothing  holds  me ;  I  will  indulge  in  my  sacred 
fury ;  I  will  triumph  over  mankind  by  the  honest  confession,  that  I 
liave  stolen  the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptians  to  build  up  a  taberaar 
de  for  my  God,  far  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  If  you  foi^ve  me, 
I  rejoice ;  if  you  are  angry  I  can  bear  it ;  the  die  is  cast,  the  book  is 
written,  to  be  read  either  now  or  by  posterity, — I  care  not  which. 
I  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  Grod  has  waited  six  thou- 
sand years  for  an  observer." 

As  our  colleges  and  professional  schools  are  remembrancers  of  the 
cost  of  truth,  so,  I  remark  in  the  Jlfth  place,  they  are  useful  for  their 
conservative  influence  upon  sodety.  Of  course  they  do  not  nourish 
that  sickly  conservatism  which  bars  out  improvement,  which  clings 
to  the  false  because  it  is  old,  and  sacrifices  the  good  of  the  world  to 
an  antiqnai-ian  taste ;  not  that  unbending  obstinacy  of  Moliere's  doc- 
tors who  deemed  it  far  more  honorable  to  ful  according  to  rule,  than 
to  succeed  on  any  new  plan.  They  rather  engender  a  conservatism 
of  truth,  of  goodness  and  of  liberty;  a  tenaciousness  of  that  spirit 
which  animated  our  fathers,  and  is  the  life  of  all  generous  minds,  the 
true  spirit  of  progress  ;  a  caution  against  hailing  every  change  as  an 
amelioration,  but  a  readiness  to  accept  any  amelioration  even  if  it  be 
a  change.  They  make  us  reluctant  to  innovate  without  imperative 
reason  upon  systems  which  have  been  established  with  so  much  toiL 
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They  are  aeeded,  especially  in  our  Western  States,  to  resist  the  en* 
croachments  of  foreigner  upon  those  great  principles  for  which  our 
fiithers  so  wisely  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things. 

Their  tendency  to  preserve  our  language  pure,  is  a  fit  illustration 
of  their  conservative  influence  upon  our  habits  of  thought  Hordes 
of  Britons  are  rushing  in  upon  us,  speaking  a  barbarous  dialect,  and 
corrupting  our  familiar  speech  with  what  the  British  critic  will  soon 
proscribe  as  AmericanUms*  On  the  Saxon  stock  of  our  language 
will  be  engrafted  new  German  idioms,  on  the  Norman  stock  new  Gal- 
licisms, unless  our  universities  maintain,  what  in  our  republican  land 
will  be,  the  language  of  the  court  Yale  College  alone  has  furnished 
her  Webster,  her  Worcester,  and  her  Groodrich,  who  though  in  un^ 
equal  degrees^are  erecting  the  barriers  against  an  inundation  of  out- 
landish terms,  and  preparing  the  way  for  our  mother  tongue  to  be 
spoken  in  its  purity  over  this  entire  continent ;  and  where  the  unde- 
filed  language  of  England  and  America  is  spoken,  there  will  be  a 
healthful  religious  literature. 

Among  inquisitive,  sagacious  but  unlearned  men,  will  often  spring 
up  adventurers  who  will  detect  some  one  principle  of  science,  and 
whose  minds  being  vacant  of  other  principles,  will  be  absorbed  with 
this  one.  Their  favorite,  single  idea,  not  being  made  prominent  in 
the  received  philosophy,  is  thought  by  them  to  have  been  entirely 
unrecognized.  They  dream  that  a  revelation  has  been  made  to  them. 
They  form  a  new  school  or  a  new  sect  The  majority  of  medical 
empirics  are  men  who  seize  upon  some  fact  or  principle  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  medical  school,  but  is  new  to  themselves,  and  around 
which  as  a  nucleus  they  gather  the  materials  of  a  one-sided  theory. 
The  glaring  discoveries  of  many  theological  pretenders  have  been 
long  and  well  known  to  the  accomplished  theologian,  but  he  has  been 
wont  to  look  upon  them  not  as  gaudy  colorings  untempered,  unre- 
lieved, filling  up  the  entire  picture,  but  as  mere  individual  lines,  offset 
by  appropriate  shadings.  Now  it  is  a  tendency  of  our  professional 
seminaries,  to  exhibit  the  complete  system  of  which  the  empiric's  one 
idea  is  a  subordinate  part.  By  thus  illustrating  the  symmetry  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  entire  edifice,  they  deter  short-sighted  men  from 
seizing  at  a  single  stone  which  falls  from  it  and  parading  the  frag- 
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ment  as  their  original  invention^  They  do  indeed  foster  a  ^irit  of 
diflCOTery,  but  they  repress  the  vanity  of  it  While  they  develop 
the  sagacious  instincts  of  our  Western  mind,  they  will  also  goaid 
those  instincts  and  save  them  from  becoming  rampant  They  pre- 
serve the  results  of  past  investigation,  inspire  a  reverence  for  them, 
encourage  a  familiarity  with  them,  and  thereby  rescue  men  from  the 
vain  conceit,  that  every  principle  which  is  novel  to  their  own  minds 
must  have  been  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  If  even  Strabo  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  a  new  continent  whidi  Columbus  discovered 
after  it  had  been  visited  by  the  Northmen ;  if  navigators  guided  their 
barks  by  the  needle  centuries  before  the  modem  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass ;  if  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper  making  were 
not  originated  by  the  men  who  commonly  enjoy  the  honor  of  their 
first  discovery ;  if  even  gunpowder  was  used  on  the  Harts  mountains 
two  hundred  years  before  it  was  afterwards  invented  by  a  religions 
monk  in  a  city  contiguous  to  them ;  if  the  minds  of  men  in  successive 
ages  are  often  revolving  in  the  same  forgotten  rounds,  then  he  who 
is  colled  an  original  thinker,  should  not  be  hasty  in  claiming  the  first 
acquaintance  with  that  which  an  antiquarian  may  hereafter  find  writ- 
ten out  in  some  black-letter,  worm  eaten  volume  of  the  college  library. 
And  as  he  should  not  seize  at  the  notoriety  of  having  discovered 
what  may  be  true,  still  less  of  having  been  the  first  to  believe  in 
what  is  false.  A  singular  shamefacedness  creeps  over  him,  when  he 
finds  that  the  rocket  which  he  has  made  to  blaze  in  the  heavens,  as 
if  to  rival  the  stars  in  brilliancy,  is  made  up  of  combustibles  which 
have  been  used  over  and  over,  and  are  now  rekindled  simply  to  evan- 
esce once  more  with  a  transitory  hissing.  So  soon  as  it  is  proved 
that  an  error  is  not  new,  it  is  despoiled  of  its  main  attraction.  Com- 
ing forth  armed  from  the  brain  of  a  visionary,  it  is  belligerent  and 
seems  formidable ;  but  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a  new  phasis  of  an 
error  long  since  superannuated  and  regarded  as  too  far  gone  for  mis- 
chief, it  ceases  to  be  either  feared  or  defended.  It  may  be  thus  his- 
torically emptied  of  its  power  by  those  men  who  have  access  to  the 
ancient  documents  of  the  church ;  and  nowhere  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
such  a  treasure  of  these  documents  as  in  the  libraries  of  our  learned 
institutions. 
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Nor  is  the  conservative  influence  of  these  institationa  limited  to 
matters  of  belief.  We  live  in  a  land  which  is  often  styled  new,  but 
which  in  reality  labors  under  the  inconvenience  of  never  as  yet  hav- 
ing been  made.  Therefore,  while  we  are  not  destitute  of  profound 
philosophers,  we  have  also  many  upstarts.  We  abound  with  modest 
men,  but  have,  both  in  our  older  and  newer  States,  not  a  few  mounte- 
banks. We  need  seminaries  of  an  elevated  character,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  a  tendency  to  radicalism  in  practice.  When  a 
minister  has  been  far  removed  from  the  discipline  of  science,  the 
attractions  of  elegant  letters,  he  has  adopted  uncouth  measures  for 
winning  the  heait  to  the  beauties  of  the  gospel,  has  attempted  to 
drive  men  in  tumultuous,  phrensied  assemblages  to  the  state  of  wis- 
dom which  is  one  of  peace.  His  violent  assaults  on  the  will  have 
resulted  not  so  often  from  a  want  of  piety,  as  a  want  of  knowledge 
and  taste.  If  while  thus  unlettered,  he  had  been  shut  up  to  the  ru- 
brics and  guarded  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  his  fanatical  impulses 
might  have  been  kept  under  duress ;  but  while  he  was  his  own  bishop 
and  his  common  sense  was  his  book  of  discipline,  he  needed  a 
high  Christian  sdholarship  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  indiscreet 
and  indecent  innovations  upon  the  order  of  the  Lord's  house.  It  is 
the  excellence  of  our  ecclesiastical  freedom,  that  it  requires,  and 
therefore  promotes  a  degree  of  culture  which  saves  men  from  intem- 
perate, disorganizing  measures. 

Our  theological  seminaries  have  been  suspected,  for  it  has  been  an 
effort  of  modem  radicalism  to  impair  their  influence  by  the  charge  of 
fostering  unduly  a  love  of  investigation,  and  diverting  the  youthful 
mind  to  polite  literature.  Seldom,  however,  have  they  seduced  a 
student  into  the  guilt  of  too  much  learning  or  of  too  great  refine- 
ment, although  even  this  is  not  the  deepest  guilt  into  which  the  rude 
and  lethargic  mind  of  man  is  prone  to  sink.  But  by  training  the 
pupil  to  a  reflective  habit,  our  seminaries  have  often  restrained  him 
from  that  style  of  exhortation  which  is  sonorous  because  hollow,  and 
from  that  wildfire  which  comes  with  the  crackling  of  light  thorns. 
By  the  classic  taste  which  they  impart,  they  wither  the  luxuriance 
of  a  fanatical  spirit,  raise  the  mind  above  a  low,  levelling  barbarism, 
cultivate  a  respect  for  regular  discipline,  for  venerable  usage.    By 


nnrtaring  a  love  of  ratioiial,  sedate  medHation,  tliey  add  a  dignitj  to 
the  churches,  and  indispose  them  to  be  captivated  with  the  antics  of 
itinerant  and  extravagant  reformers.  B7  their  permanency,  hj  their 
old  traditions,  bj  their  historical  researches,  thej  bring  the  good  of 
past  times  into  the  present,  and  all,  with  God's  help»  will  continue 
the  good  of  the  present  into  the  future. 

Intimately  connected  with  their  eonservadve  influence  is  a  tixA 
benefit  which  our  collegiate  and  professional  schools  confer  upon  us ; 
they  are  safeguards  of  our  civil  freedom.  The  contemplative  spirit 
which  prevails  in  them  leads  us  to  expect,  and  their  past  histoxy  con- 
firms the  expectation,  that  the  God  of  all  grace  will  make  them  the 
nurseries  of  an  intelligent  piety ;  and  such  a  piety  is  the  only  sure 
regulator  of  our  national  politics.  The  spirit  of  the  political  press 
deteriorates  and  darkens,  as  the  light  of  spiritual  knowledge  grows 
dim.    The  best  patriot  is  the  truly  Christian  scholar. 

A  monarch's  throne  relies  upon  the  influence  of  a  few  families,  and 
is  safe  when  they  are  well  disciplined.  But  a  republic  depends  on 
the  entire  population,  acknowledges  them  all  as  counsellors,  and 
therefore  demands  of  all,  as  a  despotism  of  some,  that  their  intellect, 
conscience  and  will,  be  virtuously  trained.  In  order  to  secure  the 
requisite  culture  of  the  masses,  some  individuals  must  be  hi^y  cul- 
tivated. They  must  be  in  form  and  gesture  super-eminent,  so  as  to 
oversee  the  mental  habits  of  the  operative  classes.  There  must, 
then,  be  institutions  on  the  Hill  of  Science,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid 
from  the  circumjacent  plains.  It  is  true  that  her  fifteen  hundred 
newspapers*  and  her  twenty-three  universities  have  not  given  to 
Germany  a  liberal  government ;  but  if  they  be  unable  to  originate, 
they  are  needed  to  preserve  this  blessing,  as  the  radiance  of  the  sun 
though  impotent  to  create  is  essential  to  sustain  the  plant  The  re- 
cent failures  of  the  republican  experiment  in  continental  Europe,  are 
only  renewed  proofs  that  her  imperial  schools  have  not,  as  Aey 
should  have,  blended  the  diffusive  spirit  of  religion  with  that  of  learn- 
ing.    Still  the  surveillance  under  which  her  press  and  her  nniversi- 

*  Many  of  these  hare  been  anthoritatiTely  suppressed  since  this  paragnf>h 
was  written. 
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ties  are  kept,  for  they  are  guarded  like  arsenak  just  ready  to  explode, 
is  a  sign  of  their  lendencj  to  mtroduce  the  freedom  which  they  are 
indispensable  for  retaining. 

A  democratic  goyemment  preserves  its  liberty  by  peace.  It  is  too 
nnweildy,  too  dependent  on  the  suffrages  of  a  slow^noving  multitude 
for  long  continued  war.  It  should  prefer  an  accommodating  policyi 
and  waive  oftener  than  urge  its  disputes  with  foreign  powers*  It 
therefore  requires  a  popular  discretion.  It  enforces  its  own  laws  not 
upon  subjects  but  upon  citizens ;  hence  not  so  often  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet  as  by  the  influence  of  reason.  It  becomes  the  weakest  of  all 
governments,  when  the  people  have  not  the  patriotism  which  flows 
from  a  meditative  and  religious  temper.  Now  the  favored  haunts  of 
peace  are  the  halls  of  science.  Men  of  ail  ages  and  of  all  languagee 
meet  here  as  members  of  one  household.  When  hostile  armies  en* 
camp  along  the  Ilissus,  they  shake  hands  together  from  opposite 
banks  of  the  stream.  We  desire  to  give  our  learned  schools  a  more 
controlling  influence ;  that  we  may  prevent  another  Mexican  war^ 
and  appropriate  the  two  hundred  million  dollars  which  would  be 
needed  for  such  a  brutal  contest,  to  the  enriching  and  perpetuating  of 
all  the  schools  of  learning  and  of  peace  which  our  country  will  ever 
need«- 

Our  national  freedom  is  linked  with  our  union  under  one  govern* 
ment,  and  our  union  is  cemented  by  the  spirit  of  our  universities } 
for  this  is  a  considerate  spirit  not  easily  provoked  by  political  strifesi 
k)oking  above  the  varieties  of  north,  south,  east  and  west,  or  rather 
regarding  these  topical  distinctions  as  essential  to  the  most  durable 
unity.  While  far  the  larger  part  of  our  Southern  and  Western 
youth  mudt  be  taught,  if  at  all,  in  their  own  colleges,  many  of  them 
should  resort  to  the  older  institutions  of  the  East,  which  have  been 
touched  by  time  with  somewhat  of  its  peculiar  flnish ;  and  the  influ« 
ence  which  many  of  these  scholars  bear  away  to  their  homes  from 
the  scenes  of  their  collegiate  friendship,  will  be  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood to  the  distant  sections  of  our  land.  Our  permanent  seminaries 
of  learning  are  thus  a  connecting  link  between  places  as  well  bs  times, 
remote  from  each  other.  They  cement  in  mutual  attachment  the 
controlling  spirits  of  the  nation ;  they  foster  life-long  and  endearing 


intimacies  between  the  physicians,  statesmen,  clergymen,  teachers 
and  authors  of  the  older  and  the  newer  States,  and  thus  imbue  ova 
various  learned  professions  with  one  sentiment,  and  that  a  sentiment 
of  fraternal  regard  to  each  other,  and  of  filial  love  to  our  country, — 
our  whole  country,  which  shall  stand  so  long  as  it  remains  united, 
but  will  fall  when  divided* 

The  price  of  liberty  is  said  to  be  perpetual  vigilance ;  but  the  vi- 
gilance of  uninstructed  men  sinks  into  jealousy,  and  jealousy  alienates 
those  whom  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  science  binds  together.  Al- 
ready has  one  man,  a  son  of  a  Massachusetts  pastor,  an  alumnus  of  a 
New  England  College,  brought  the  thirty  States  of  our  confederation 
into  a  fellowship  closer  than  that  of  the  original  thirteen ;  for  he  has 
braided  our  national  interests  together  by  magnetic  wires,  and  has 
made  it  possible  to  transmit  an  amalgamating  thought  in  a  few  seconds 
over  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  of  our  electrified  country.  Our 
trust  also  is,  that  the  rail  car  will  soon  fiy  like  the  shuttle  from  and  to 
all  the  extremities  of  the  Republic^  and  weave  our  sectional  parties 
together  as  the  warp  and  woof  of  one  enduring  fabric,  to  the  praise 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  that  knowledge  which,  in  union  witli  char- 
ity, is  a  bond  of  perfectness. 

If  our  freedom  be  ever  lost,  history  allows  us  to  prophesy  that  It  will 
be  for  want  of  popular  intelligence  as  a  help  to  popular  virtue ;  this 
vacuity  will  be  filled  up. by  brutal  passions;  these  passions  will  add 
power  to  the  military  chieftain ;  and  this  chieftain  may  have  reason 
to  regard  himself  as  called  of  Heaven  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of 
anarchy  by  the  inferior  mischiefs  of  his  own  usurpation.  This  usur- 
pation may  be  degrading,  but  like  the  usurped  sway  of  Napoleon, 
less  hurtful  than  the  tyranny  of  a  murderous  populace.  It  will  pre- 
suppose that  the  people  are  deeply  debased,  and  such  debasement 
will  imply  that  the  press  is  inactive,  and  such  inactivity  wUl  bespeak 
a  want  of  tone  in  our  seminaries  of  learning ;  for  these  seminaries 
should,  like  the  "lips  of  the  wise,  disperse  knowledge"  and  quicken 
the  understanding ;  and  an  inspired  teacher  has  said  that  '^  by  a 
man  of  understanding  and  knowledge"  the  government  shall  be  pro- 
longed. 


But  our  ooD^giate  and  professional  schools  not  only  tend  to  pre- 
serve oar  national  freedom ;  I  remark  in  the  last  place,  they  promote 
our  national  honor  and  influence.  The  representatives  of  a  monarchy, 
like  the  Frassian,  are  the  accomplished  men  who  have  been  trained 
for  office  from  early  childhood,  and  are  qualified  to  reflect  lustre  on 
the  throne  which  has  irradiated  them  with  its  favor.  The  moss  of 
the  subjects  are  degraded,  and  if  they  were  made  conspicuous,  would 
cover  their  land  with  ignominy.  Here  and  there  a  traveller  spies 
out  their  debasement ;  while  to  the  observer  from  afar,  they  are  like 
the  vallies  lying  deeply  hidden  between  the  mountains  which  send  up 
their  pure  summits  to  gladden  his  eye.  But  in  our  land,  the  repre* 
aentatives  of  the  people  are  the  people  themselves.  Every  man 
may  become  an  editor,  without  a  license  from  the  government,  and 
his  press,  however  coarse,  is  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  American 
literatove.  Every  citizeii  may  climb  up  to  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
hall,  and  while  there  he  becomes  a  spectacle  to  foreign  critics,  is 
watched  as  one  of  our  rulers,  is  compared  or  rather  contrasted  with 
the  lords  an(f  princes  of  a  refined  European  court.  If  the  pi*e8s  of 
any  other  land  were  as  free  as  ours,  it  would  be  as  vituperative ;  but 
our  liberty  exposes  the  malice  which,  under  a  severe  censorship,  cor« 
rodes  in  secret.  In  process  of  time  the  known  evil  becomes  less 
perilous  than  the  hidden  one,  but  for  the  present  is  more  disgraceful* 
The  recent  debates  in  the  French  Assembly  demonstrate,  that  where- 
ever  an  ill-taught  people  select  their  own  representatives,  and  the 
representative^  have  a  license  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings,  there 
will  be  as  much  broad-mouthed  vulgarity,  as  in  our  own  Congress 
even ;  but  where  the  speech  of  men  is  restrained  by  law,  their  malig- 
nant passions  will  be  kept  smouldering  in  their  bosoms/  will  be  gath- 
ering force  to  burst  out  in  a  revolutionary  carnage ;  and  in  the  stillness 
which  precedes  this  convulsion,  all  the  national  developmeots  will  be 
respectable  and  decorous.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  no  equal  propor- 
tion of  men  on  the  globe  are  so  generally  instructed  as  our  free-bom 
citizens ;  bnt  it  is  also  true,  that  we  have  a  smaller  number  of  highly 
finished  scholars  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  lands.  A  larger 
variety  of  elaborate  volumes  are  annually  published  in  a  single  6er« 

man  province,  than  in  oar  whole  country.    It  is  said  that  the  news- 
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papers  printed  in  Great  Britain  in  a  single  year,  if  formed  into  a 
belt  of  a  foot  in  width,  might  encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator  nearl}^ 
six  times.  Our  newspapers,  although  more  numerous,  are  on  the 
whole  less  reputable  than  hers,  and  our  inferiority  to  her  is  greater 
still  in  the  number  and  value  of  our  scientific  treatises.  Our  thirty 
thousand  clergymen  are,  as  a  class,  far  less  fitted  to  adorn  the  litera- 
ture of  their  profession,  than  are  the  Saxon  or  Hanoverian  preadiers. 
Some  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  England,  France  and 
Prussia,  are  their  well-read  statesmen,  jurists,  physicians,  theologians ; 
their  elegant  writers,  their  living  encyclopaedias.  Such  men  of  uni- 
versal learning  are  needed  in  our  land.  They  would  divert  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  from  our  expulsion  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees, 
our  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  our  repudiation  and  our  negro 
slavery.  But  the  training  of  such  men  to  represent  us  before  the 
world,  would  require  that  we  raise  the  endowments  of  our  Dartmouth 
and  Amherst  and  Williams  to  an  equality  with  those  of  Oxford, 
Gottingen  and  the  Sorbonne ;  that  we  no  longer  allow  the  public 
libraries  of  this  entire  land  to  oontcdn  fewer  volumes  than  are  col- 
lected in  the  single  city  of  Paris ;  that  we  give  to  our  Western 
colleges  an  apparatus  for  instruction  equal  to  the  vigor  with  which 
they  are  prepared  to  use  it ;  that  we  sti-ive  to  combine  the  Western 
enthusiasm  with  more  than  the  Eastern  culture ;  above  all,  that  we 
beseech  the  God  of  science  to  endue  our  schods  with  his  wisdom 
liberally. 

The  true  honor  of  our  nation  consists  in  its  influence  on  the  worid. 
We  are  an  insulated,  also  a  peculiar  people,  and  therefore  attract  the 
gaze  of  others.  Just  so  soon  as  foreign  countries  begin  to  reconstruct 
their  governtfients,  they  begin  to  examine  our  civil  constitutions,  our 
internal  policy,  our  religious,  social,  and  even  domestic  life.  This 
influence  of  the  Model  Republic  should  be  preserved.  It  is  a  trea- 
sure, compared  with  which  the  gold  of  the  Sacramento  is  but  y^ellow 
dust.  The  American  who  educates  his  own  mind  and  heart,  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  entire  country,  for  he  contributes  to  the  elevation  of 
his  country's  influence.  The  parent  who  is  generous  in  devoting  his 
material  treasures  to  the  spiritual  training  of  his  offspring,  acts  not 
only  as  a  good  father,  but  as  a  patriot ;  nor  only  as  a  patriot  but  as  a 
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j^hilanthropist,  for  lie  not  onlj  enlai^es  the  sphere  of  his  children's 
influence,  but  adds  an  attraction  to  his  native  land,  and  kindles  a  new 
light  for  the  darkened  nations.  The  American  divine  who  is  enabled 
to  sway  the  prejudices  and  the  consciences  of  his  countrymen,  so  as 
to  make  them  a  temperate  and  a  sabbath-keeping  people,  is  extend- 
ing his  power,  and  this  both  a  religious  and  a  political  power,  not 
only  to  the  Pacific  shores  but  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  the  red- 
dened fields  of  Hungary,  along  the  steppes  of  the  Czar,  the-  snows  of 
Norway,  and  even  to  the  seven-hilled  city.  Those  national  benefac- 
tors who  deserve  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  golden  box,  are  not  the 
heroes  of  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro  Gordo ;  but  they  are  the  Cor- 
neliuses who  conduct  our  Education  Societies,  and  labor  to  educe 
from  obscurity  the  select  spirits  by  means  of  whom  the  church  and 
therefore  the  nation  are  to  be  refined ;  they  are  such  home  mission- 
aries as  amid  the  forests  of  the  Wabash  kneeled  down  upon  the  snow 
and  dedicated  to  Heaven  the  college  which  then  had  no  existence 
save  in  their  own  faith  and  in  the  divine  decrees,  but  which  was  to 
be  raised  by  a  prayer-hearing  God  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
kneeled  for^his  blessing ;  they  are  the  pious  founders  of  that  log  cabin 
in  New  Jersey,  in  which  have  now  been  trained  a  hundred  and  sixty 
eight  occupants  of  the  very  highest  offices  in  our  land,  and  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Our  Education  So- 
cieties and  our  universities  are  seminal,  and  he  who  nurtures  the 
growth  of  one,  causes  a  thousand  good  influences  to  spring  up  as  the 
exuberant  fruit  of  a  small  seed. 

The  most  thrilling  revolution  of  our  times  is,  that  our  home  mis- 
fiions  are  becoming  foreign,  and  our  foreign  is  turning  itself  into  a 
home  field.  Four  years  since,  and  New  Mexico,  Utah^and  California 
might  have  claimed  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board ;  now  we 
have  received  them  bodily  to  our  embrace,  and  we  must  educate 
home  missionaries  for  them,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  civil  fran- 
chises which  we  never  designed  for  an  ignorant  Spanish  population. 
Every  year  a  half  million  emigrants  will  continue  to  land  upon  our 
ohores,  become  at  once  our  brethren,  impress  on  us  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding teachers  for  them,  and  if  we  impart  to  them  the  true  wisdom, 
we  transmit  a  benignant  influence  through  them  to  the  foreign  ham- 
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lets  from  the  bosom  of  which  thej  came.  A  single  word  from  John 
Jacob  Astor  would  give  an  electric  impulse  to  a  whole  German  vil- 
lage ;  and  if  all  his  countrymen  should  find  here  the  spiritual  wealUi, 
as  he  found  the  material,  who  can  estimate  the  results  of  their  quick- 
ening intercourse  with  their  father-land  I  Every  letter  which  they 
wrote  would  wake  up  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  circle 
to  truth  and  duty. 

Besides,  men  of  genius  and  multifarious  erudition  are  eomii^ 
among  us,  like  exiled  princes,  leaving  none  of  their  treasures  behind. 
We  welcome  them  as  our  instructors.  But  we  must  not  be  the  mere 
recipients  of  theur  European  culture.  We  should  prepare  ourselves 
to  bestow  good  as  well  as  to  receive  it.  We  should  greet  them  to 
our  Puritan  homes,  enriched  as  these  homes  ought  to  be  with  the 
treasures  of  the  Puritan  mind.  We  must  not  tamely  surrender  die 
character  which  our  fathers  wrought  out  for  us  through  suffering 
but  we  must  form  an  American  literature,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
our  ancestry.  Never  had  a  people  a  surer  and  broader  basis  on 
which  to  erect  a  temple  of  national  learning.  Blended  with  our  men* 
tal  activity  are  all  the  associations  of  the  ancient  Briton,  Dane,  Saxon, 
Norman ;  of  the  modem  Spaniard,  Hollander,  Helvetian  and  Boman. 
As  our  land  comprehends  all  varieties  of  climate  and  8(h1,  and  there* 
fore  if  the  northern  fruit  be  blighted  the  southern  will  supply  its  place, 
and  if  disease  invade  the  prairie  the  sea-board  opens  its  wide-spread 
asylum ;  so  our  national  mind  embraces  all  varieties,  and  by  amalga- 
mating them  into  a  solid  composite,  promises  to  rise  above  the  one- 
sided developments  of  a  strictly  homogeneous  people.  It  is  not  ooly 
the  imagination  of  a  Shakspeare  and  Milton  that  inspires  us,  but  also 
of  a  Goethe  and  Elopstock ;  not  alcme  the  intellect  of  a  Locke  and 
Beid  that  instructs  us,  but  likewise  that  of  Kant  and  Cousin.  Aa  the 
mixture  of  races  improves  the  physical  system,  so  this  variety  in  Hie 
sources  of  mental  impression  expands  the  mental  view.  Under  so 
wide  a  range  of  influences,  and  with  our  national  spirit  of  freedom, 
we  can  never  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  an  Oxford  divine  whose  vision 
has  been  circumscribed  by  the  shores  and  mystified  by  the  fogs  of 
his  own  island ;  nor  can  we  make  our  theology  a  miniature  edition  of 
the  German,  which  needs  to  be  rectified  rather  than  abridged ;  but, 
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by  the  reyereaoe  wUch  we  owe  to  our  ancestors  and  bj  the  solidtnde 
which  we  should  feel  for  our  descendants,  we  must  retain  that  firm 
groundwork  of  Puritan  exoeUenoe  on  which  the  mind  of  our  country 
has  so  long  rested,  and  must  blend  with  it  the  definiteness  and  preci- 
sion of  the  Fort  Royal,  the  comprehensiTeness  and  genial  glow  of  the 
land  of  the  Reformers,  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian,  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Swede  and  Russian,  the  vigor  of  the  Scotch,  the  practi- 
cal, mechanical  good  sense  of  the  modem  Englishman ;  nor  should 
we  disdain,  perhaps,  the  humble  tribute  which  the  poor,  untutored 
Indian  is  to  bring  us  of  an  eloquence  fresh  as  his  forest  leaves,  nor 
will  we  vilely  cast  away  the  affectionate  and  grateful  and  confiding 
spirit  of  the  African,  who  will  yet  make  melody  with  the  links  of  the 
chain  that  has  bound  him. 

I  have  trust  in  God,  that  as  he  kept  our  continent  hidden  from  the 
European  masses  until  he  had  made  known  to  them  the  uses  of  the 
type  and  the  printing  press,  and  had  laid  the  train  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  church ;  as  he  sent  hither  the  best  men  from  the  most 
enlightened  of  lands,  who  should  employ  their  forecast  and  reach  of 
mind  in  laying  a  broad,  deep  basis  on  which  their  successors  might 
erect  a  worthy  superstructure,  so  has  he  designed  this  land  for  the 
comprehensive  and  variegated  activity  of  his  church ;  and  as  he  has 
mingled,  so  he  will  continue  to  mingle  in  it  those  diversified  elements 
which  coalesce  in  the  richest  and  most  durable  character,  and  the 
result  of  which,  under  a  liberal  culture,  will  be  a  poetry,  a  philosophy, 
a  theology  more  capacious,  more  profound,  more  soul-stirring  than 
he  has  vouchsafed  to  any  other  people.  A  character  gleaned  thus 
from  all  nations,  will  be  so  versatile,  so  energetic,  as  to  qualify  us  for 
mingling  with  them  all  and  elevating  their  religious  spirit  As  Har- 
vard College  has  trained  forty-one  presidents  and  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  professors  for  herself  and  other  colleges,  and  as  she  educated 
the  first  four  presidents  of  Yale ;  and  as  Yale  College,  in  her  turn, 
has  trained  forty-one  presidents  and  a  hundred  and  thirteen  profes- 
sors for  herself  and  other  colleges,  and  as  she  educated  the  first  three 
presidents  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  as  Nassau  Hall  has  followed  these 
examples  and  furnished  fifly-four  presidents  and  professors  for  our 
Southern  and  Western  colleges ;  so  may  we  hope  that  the  Western 
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seminaries  iduch  have  already  begun  their  beneficent  aetion,  wiH  ere 
long  send  forth  their  hundred  teachers  for  the  nniversities  of  our 
Pacific  shores,  and  these  universities,  with  all  the  composite  strength 
of  Western  character,  will  train  still  more  exemphirj  instructors  for 
the  colleges  of  China  and  Japan.  As  the  tree  of  learning  has  thus 
sent  out  its  branches  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  these  branches  hare 
taken  root  and  grown  up  as  affiliated  trees,  so  the  boughs  from  these 
trees  will  also  take  root,  and  like  the  banyan  spread  out  their  limbs 
to  reach  the  earth  and  rise  again  as  other  trees,  and  at  length  fill  the 
land  with  their  shade  and  their  fragrance.  From  Dartmouth  College 
have  gone  out  twentj-four  missionaries  to  foreign  countries ;  from 
Amherst,  so  recently  established,  thirtynsix ;  from  Williams,  thirty* 
three ;  from  Middlebury,  have  gone  only  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  alumni,  but  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  have  become 
preachers;  and  twenty-four,  preachers  to  Hhe  heathen.  Our  hope 
and  prayer  is  that  from  Cincinnati,  Hudson  and  Marietta,  Knoi^ 
Wittenberg  and  Beloit,  there  will  come  not  only  sturdier  and  more 
versatile  missionaries,  but  also  numerous  teachers  of  missionaries^ 
who  shall  roll  forward  the  tide  of  evangelical  learning  further  and 
fhrther,  and  make  our  country  the  spiritual  benefactor  of  the  world. 
With  the  eye  of  faith  I  see  the  islands  of  the  deep  sending  their 
princes  and  warriors  to  the  schools  of  Oregon,  and  her  choice  youth 
there  becoming  princes  in  the  realm  of  letters,  and  warriors  doing 
battle  for  the  church  militant  I  see  what  has  long  been  called  ^' the 
land  of  the  rising  sun"  looking  to  the  East  for  light;  and  her  lumi- 
nous East, — so  rapid  axe  the  mutations  of  our  intellectual  geogrsr 
phy, — is  soon  to  be  found  on  oUr  western  shores.  I  see  the  Brariliaa 
and  the  Patagonian  crowding  into  our  Califomias,  that  they  may  dig 
for  knowledge  as  for  hid  treasures,  and  search  for  that  wisdom  whidi 
is  more  precious  than  rubies.  I  rejoice  in  the  mines  which  our  eager 
countrymen  are  exploring ;  for  if  we  send  among  them  the  teacher 
who  has  himself  been  taught  of  God,  we  may  hope  that  the  stones  of 
the  new-found  quarries  will  lie  at  the  foundation  of  colleges  all  along 
our  western  prairies,  and  that  the  enterprise  which  this  Dorado  has 
awakened  will  become  a  zeal  to  seek  out  the  truth,  an  earnestness  to 
enrich  the  hearts  of  men,  an  absorbing  interest  in  those  treasures 
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which  are  withont  alloy.  Not  in  vain  has  He  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  sounded  aloud  the  trumpet  and  summoned  the 
nations  together  in  this  new  world  It  is  to  make  us  a  minwnary 
people,  that  he  is  thus  adorning  us  with  the  spoils  of  all  countries 
and  all  times.  From  the  ardent,  the  sympathetic  and  the  meditative 
temper  which  distinguishes  our  colleges,  we  are  permitted  to  hope 
that  God-  will  continue,  as  he  has  begun  to  make  them  the  favored 
residences  of  his  Spirit,  without  whose  life-giving  power  we  are  all 
as  dead  men.  From  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  susceptible 
minds  of  our  youthful  students,  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that  they, 
above  all  others,  will  be  animated  with  the  missionary  zeal.  In  the 
diffusion  of  this  missionary  spirit  lies  our  best  national  influence. 
In  this  kind  of  national  influence  is  our  highest  national  honor ;  and 
all  the  honor  of  ourselves  and  our  nadon  is  and  is  to  be  but  a  gar- 
land upon  the  brow  of  Him  <<bom  to  redeem  and  strong  to  save," 
who  came  to  us  as  the  first  missionary,  and  Is  ever  to  be  our  great 
teacher  in  his  school  of  wisdom,  which  is  one  of  pleasantness  and 
peace. 
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